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ChaptebXIL 


•We  c«n  be  nothinc  to  each  other,  and  yet  are  too  much  to  each  other.  ,  .  ,  T 
viU  Ko  tbee  no  more.  All  1  can  say  is  mere  folly.  In  future  I  shall  &ee  thee  aa 
ion  ^ec  the  gtani/ 

HERMAN  is  not  false  to  that  promise  at  the  railway-station* 
He  works  as  he  has  seldom  worked  before  ;  labours  fur  long 
bouTS  with  a  spring  and  a  freshness  in  his  work  that  make  it  light. 
Bright  thoughts  come  to  him  unsought ;  the  gold  lies  on  the  sar- 
Uce.  It  is  as  if  some  gentle  fairy  sat  beside  him  and  breathed 
happy  fancies  into  his  mind.  There  is  no  toiling  against  the  grain. 
His  pen,  swift  as  habit  has  made  it,  cannot  keep  pace  with  his  fancy. 
And  he  knows  that  this  new  book — higher  in  design,  simpler  in 
Ireatment  than  any  other  story  of  his — will  be  popular,  let  the 
CtMor  pronounce  what  judgment  it  may.  The  characters  which 
haTo  such  a  vigorous  life  for  him  will  live  for  his  readers.  In  his 
Imst  effort  there  might  have  been  too  much  labour,  a  studied  sim- 
plicity, a  too  elaborate  puritaiiism.  In  this  story  Fancy  follows  her 
own  wayward  will.  Imagination  is  dominant  over  Art. 

Herman  has  not  availed  himself  of  Mr.  Lyndhurst's  invitation 
for  the  Derby,  Editha  being  in  town  at  the  time  of  the  Epsom 
sataraalia,  and  all  the  races  that  were  ever  run  being  of  no  more 
account  to  her  lover  than  a  race  of  flies  across  the  ceiling. 

Dropping  into  the  greenroom  of  the  Frivolity  one  evening  to 
discuss  certain  vague  ideas  for  a  new  comedy  with  Myra — he  never 
goes  to  her  house  now — Herman  finds  Mr.  Lyndhurst  leaning  in  his 
fsToarite  attitude  against  the  mantelpiece,  talking  to  Miss  Waiters, 
the  soubrettt',  who  in  the  matter  of  slang  is  more  than  a  match  for 
him. 

'Rather  unfriendly  of  yon  to  throw  me  over  l\ie  oVW  ft^vj, 
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Westroy,*  says  Mr.  Lyndhurat,  as  they  shako  hands,  while  Misa 
Walters  withdraws  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  contemplates 
her  blue-satin  hessians  in  the  glass. 

'  It  really  wasn't  an  engagement,  you  know.  I  told  you  I  was 
likely  to  be  engafjed  elsewhere.' 

*  Did  you  ?  I  thought  you  were  booked  for  my  party.  We  had 
rather  a  jolly  day,  Earlswood  was  with  us,  and  so-and-so,  and  so- 
and-so/  running  over  a  string  of  names ;  *just  tho  right  people  for 
that  kind  of  thing ;  and  we  wound  up  with  a  dinner  at  the  Pan- 
demos.  However,  perhaps  our  party  on  Thursday  will  bo  more  in 
your  line  ;  small  and  select — Mrs.  Brandreth  and  Earlswood,  Miss 
Belormond  and  myself.  Just  room  for  you.  We're  going  to  post 
down.     Will  you  come  '?* 

Herman  Westray  hesitates.  Hamilton  Lyndhurst  is  of  all  men 
the  one  whoso  acquaintance  he  cares  least  to  cultivate  just  now— 
the  man  he  would  least  like  to  see  a  frequent  guest  in  that  home 
which  is  now  his  daydream.  But  be  and  Lyndhurst  have  been  on 
friendly  terms  for  the  last  five  years ;  ho  has  cultivated  the  man's 
society  at  odd  times,  regarding  him  as  an  interesting  specimen  amid 
tho  varieties  of  mankind ;  and  whatever  his  views  for  the  future,  he 
cannot  well  be  uncivil  to  Mr,  Lyndhurst  in  the  present. 

While  he  pauses  undecided,  Mrs.  Brandreth  comes  in,  flushed 
and  breathless  after  a  powerful  piece  of  declamation  at  the  end  of  an 
act.  The  withdrawal  of  Hemlock  has  been  followed  by  an  adapta- 
tion of  a  play  by  Dumas,  which  has  startled  all  Paris  at  the  Gym- 
nase ;  but  which,  with  its  motive  cut  clean  away  and  its  morality 
whitewashed,  has  been  adapted  into  an  invertebrate  domestic  drama, 
and  has  signally  failed  in  its  attempt  to  startle  London.  This  piece 
having  been  unlucky — though  prepared  by  an  eminent  hand — Mrs. 
Brandreth  is  desperately  anxious  io  get  a  play  from  Herman, 

*  T  have  been  asking  Westray  to  join  our  party  on  Thursday/ 
says  Lyndhurst. 

*  And  he  has  said  yes,  I  hope/  exclaims  Myra.  *  How  nice  that 
will  be !    We  can  discuss  your  ideas  for  tho  new  piece.* 

'  It  ^ill  be  against  the  interests  of  tho  new  piece  that  I  should 
take  a  day's  holiday.     I  am  worlung  very  closely  just  now.' 

*  All  tho  more  reason  that  you  should  allow  yourself  a  few  hours' 
rcspitOj'  says  Myra. 

Herman  is  doubtful.  Those  double  tides  have  kept  him  very 
close  to  his  desk,  and  he  has  a  very  human  desire  for  fresh  air  and 
sunshine,  the  lights  and  shadows  on  a  breezy  heath,  the  concourse  of 
prosperous  well-dressod  mankind,  a  race  on  which  fortunes  are  won 
and  lost.  The  racing  year  is  getting  old,  and  he  has  not  seen  one 
of  the  horses  he  hears  men  talk  about  at  his  ulub. 

*  If  I  could  spare  the  day/  he  says,  wavering. 

*  If  you  con — why  you  will  work  all  tho  better  afterwords  !* 
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'  1  fear  not.  There  mnst  be  something  mechauical  in  my  work- 
manship ;  for  throw  me  oat  of  gear,  and  it  takes  ever  so  long 
before  the  wheels  go  again.  I  am  like  one  of  those  monster  iron- 
works one  reads  of  in  the  North,  where  it  takes  a  w^eek  to  get  the 
firee  lighted/ 

*  Bank  np  your  fires  on  Wednesday  night,  and  you'll  be  ready 
for  a  vigorous  start  on  Friday  morning,*  sa^'s  Hamilton  Lyndhurst. 
'  If  yon  are  a  mochanicai  writer,  you  should  go  to  work  like  your 
Wothor  novelist  Pliilpott,  who  writes  eight  folios  every  morning,  nor 
more  nor  less,  and  leaves  off  at  a  hyi)hen  rather  than  begin  a  ninth. 
That's  the  way  to  ^vrite  novels.' 

'  Do  go,*  pleads  Myra ;  and  something  in  her  tone  brings  back 
the  old  days  when  the  lightest  word  &om  her  would  have  been  a 
command — that  one  happy  summer  time  when  her  beauty  and  genius 
brightened  the  little  world  of  home.  She  seems  ten  years  younger 
to  him  jnst  in  this  moment.  Only  for  ono  moment.  In  the  next 
the  consciousness  of  all  that  has  come  and  gouo  since  those  days 
daehce  back  npon  him.  Life  is  full  of  these  brief  waking  trances — 
this  catalepsy  of  memory. 

'  What  can  you  want  with  mo  t^'  he  asks.  '  You  cannot  hare  a 
more  amusing  companion  than  Lyndhurst,  and  Lord  Earlswood  is 
(o  be  with  you.* 

'  1  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  new  piece.  This  HandSf  not 
n<arU^  is  an  abominable  failure,  although  Paris  is  raviug  about  it. 
I  suppose  it  only  proves  the  diflerenco  between  Fargueil*s  power  and 

e.* 

*  I  think  it  only  proves  that  when  you  toko  away  the  motive  of 
play,  and  alter  the  relations  of  the  principal  characters  towards 

each  other,  you  weaken  it  considerably ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  dis- 
eonnt  to  l>e  allowed  for  the  change  from  the  brightest  and  most 
epigrammatic  of  languages  to  our  lumpish  Saxon.' 

'  You'll  come  on  Thursday  ?* 

'Of  course,  if  you  make  a  point  of  it.  I  have  rather  a  good  idea 
which  I  should  like  to  talk  over  with  you.  I  know  your  tact  in  the 
jirracgement  of  situation.  You'll  be  snro  to  give  me  somo  valuable 
hints.' 

His  belief  in  her  talent  is  unbounded.  This  unlucky  adaptation 
has  given  new  and  striking  proof  of  her  power.  She  has  borne  the 
weight  of  the  piece  on  her  shoulders,  and  the  scenes  in  which  she 
appears  have  gone  brilliantly,  although  the  play  has  failed  to  draw 
money. 

The  Cup  day  opens  brilliantly — Queen's  weather,  as  all  the  news- 
papers excinim  in  chorus,  dimly  rcmiuiBceut  of  the  day  when  Majesty 
adorned  the  aristocratic  lierkshiro  racecourse. 

Herman  feels  that  this  brief  pause  in  his  busy  life  is  worth 
haling.     Summer  is  bo  sweet  &  thing  in  thia  eavlj  sW^Q,  mN}!!  ^ 
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her  freshness  upon  her,  before  the  fruit  has  began  to  ripen  on  old 
garden-walls,  before  the  scythe  has  slain  the  glory  of  long  feathery 
grasseB,  or  the  song  of  nightingale  has  died  in  the  twilit  wood- 
land. 

Mr,  Lyndhurst  picks  him  up  at  Lis  chambers  at  eleven  o'clock, 
the  last  of  the  party.  Mrs.  Brandreth  and  Miss  BeloriHoutl  arc  in 
the  capacious  landau  ;  Lord  Earlswood  and  his  confidential  groom 
occupy  the  box  ;  a  basket  swings  behind ;  four  horses  and  two  blue- 
jacketed  postillions  astonish  the  bystanders. 

Myra  looks  charming  in  a  toilette  which  is  of  the  simplest,  yet 
has  a  picturesque  gi'ace  that  migbt  do  credit  to  Worth  himself.  The 
fabric  of  the  dress  is  creamy-hued  cambric,  disposed  in  manifold 
plaitings  ;  its  only  embellishment  a  broad  sash  of  palest  azure  and 
a  sprinkling  of  pale  azure  bows,  hke  a  flight  ofheaven-coloured  but- 
terflies. A  soft  cream-coloured  felt  hat — after  Vandyke — with  a 
long  azure  feather  and  maHsive  silver  buckle,  completes  Mrs.  Brand- 
reth*8  costume.  Miss  Buiormoud'a  brilliant  silks  and  pasaomenteries 
have  cost  three  times  as  much  ;  but  Miss  Belormond  at  best  resem- 
bles an  animated  fashion-plate,  while  Myra  looks  aa  if  she  had  just 
stepped  out  of  an  old  picture. 

Miss  Belormond  is  a  young  lady  who  has  devoted  herself  to  the 
drama  chiefly  because  she  is  handsome,  and  is  expected  to  make  her 
mark  speedily  as  the  beautiful  Miss  Belormond ;  secondly,  because 
dhb  and  her  immediate  friends  imagine  that  what  Mrs.  Brandreth 
has  done  may  bo  as  easily  achieved  by  any  young  woman  of  equal 
personal  attractions.  And  Miss  Belormond  is  much  handsomer  than 
Mrs.  Brandreth.  Her  eyes  are  larger,  her  complexion  finer,  her 
mouth  moro  nearly  resembles  Cupid's  bow,  her  figure  is  infinitely 
superior  to  MjTa's,  which  has  littlo  to  recommend  it  except  con- 
Bummato  grace.  In  a  word^  then»  Miss  Belormond's  friends  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  young  lady  has  nothing  to  do  but  go  in 
and  win.  Love  of  dramatic  art — liking  even — she  has  none  ;  she 
has  nerer  recited  six  lines  of  Shakespeare  voluntarily  in  her  life,  or 
been  moved  by  a  play.  Bat  she  can  be  taught,  ht'^hg  her  friends  ; 
it  is  all  an  affair  of  tuition ;  and  as  Miss  Belormond  has  discovered 
all  at  once  that  she  is  dying  to  make  her  debut  as  Juliet  in  white 
satin  and  silver  passementerie,  she  is  eager  to  learn.  So  she  is 
handed  over  to  one  of  the  dramatic  grinders,  and  is  taught  the  same 
tones,  and  turns  of  head  and  arm,  and  inflections  and  tr*^muloso8, 
that  have  been  ground  into  Miss  Wilson  and  Miss  Milson,  Miss 
Stokes  and  Miss  Nokcs,  and  in  due  course  turned  out  of  hand  a 
finished  Juliet.  Her  parents  are  not  wealthy  enough  to  defray  the 
cost  of  this  trainiug,  or  to  supply  the  costly  raiment  in  which  Miss 
Belormond  thinks  it  indispensable  to  appear  at  rehearsal,  nor  are 
they  influential  enough  to  procure  that  debut  for  which  the  young 
lady  pines ;  bat  she  is  happily  endowed  with  a  rich  godfather,  who 
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9«eroa  to  be  a  near  relation  of  Cinderella's  fuiry  sponsor,  and  this 
gentleman — gray-mouslachod  and  on  the  Stock  Exchange — kindly 
Arranges  everything,  even  to  the  neat  single  brougham  which  is  in- 
iHspensablo  to  Miss  Bolormond's  launch — without  whicbr  indeed, 
ttmt  Irim-built  vessel  coald  scarcely  be  got  ofl'  the  stocks. 

Minnie  Walters  and  the  unbelieving  of  the  Frivolity  corps  have 
Tondercd  not  a  little  that  Mrs.  Braudroth  should  engage  so  linnd- 
iwme  a  woman  as  '  Helormond'  to  act  with  her  ;  but  to  see  the  two 
together  is  to  find  the  answer  to  the  enigma.  That  handsome  dolt, 
^I'l'ialid  in  colouring,  perfect  in  feature,  but  with  no  more  soul  or 
^jM.nttineons  vitality  than  if  she  had  been  made  by  Madame  Tussaud, 
is  the  best  foil  that  the  electrical  Myra  could  have  devised  for  her- 
self. The  expressionless  beauty  of  this  dull  creature  gives  point 
4ud  piquancy  to  M\Ta's  countenance,  which  is  oil  expression.  The 
lifeUnsB  perfection  of  one  enhances  the  charm  of  the  other,  and 
Myra  is  never  so  enchanting  as  when  her  imperfections  are  con- 
trasted with  this  faultless  nullity. 

The  two  women  have  not  a  thought  in  common,  Miss  Belor- 
mond's  mind  seldom  soaring  above  the  contemplation  of  a  new 
dress  or  the  expectation  of  a  little  dinner.  They  rarely  meet  out- 
side the  theatre,  and  Misa  Belormond's  experiences  at  rehearsal 
have  inspired  a  wholesome  fear  of  her  manageress.  Myra*s  polished 
urcasms  sting  her  like  the  cut  of  a  lash,  and  she  has  more  than 
once  hinted  to  the  fairy  godfather  that  she  will  never  know  real 
blifis  until  she  has  a  theatre  df  her  own,  and  actresses  of  her  own 
to  sneer  at,  as  Mrs.  Braudreth  sneers  at  her — remarks  which  the 
f&iiy  godfather  allows  to  pass  him  by  like  the  idle  wind. 

Mias  Belomiond  therefore,  aware  that  this  comprvnionship  of 
ti^day  is  a  condescension  on  Mrs.  Brandrcth's  part,  i.i  on  her  best 
behaviour,  and  is  for  the  most  part  content  to  simper  and  say  no- 
thing. There  is  a  drop  of  bitter  mingled  with  her  cup  of  sweetness, 
in  the  fact  that  she  has  accepted  Mr.  Lyndhurst's  invitation  without 
the  consent  or  knowledge  of  that  benevolent  godfather ;  nay,  that 
ahe  has  been  guilty  of  overt  deception  in  informing  her  estimable 
sponsor  that  she  is  going  to  spend  the  day  with  her  aunt  Drayson, 
at  Nightingale-terrace,  New-cross. 

Mr.  Lyudhurst  is  tired  uf  the  vapid  beauty  already,  though  he 
has  not  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  her  society. 

'  1  wish  I'd  asked  Minnie  Walters,'  he  says  to  himself;  '  there's 
more  fun  in  that  cock-nosed  little  puss  than  in  a  regiment  of  Bel- 
ormonds.' 

Herman,  who  has  seen  Miss  Belormond  about  the  theatre,  and 
noticed  her  about  as  much  as  he  would  have  noticed  any  other  hand- 
some piece  of  furniture,  greets  her  politely,  but  wonders  not  a  little 
what  she  and  M}Ta  do  in  the  same  galley,  outside  the  theatre.  He 
does  not  know  that  this  business  of  to-day  ia  one  oi\o>i€k^&  xqiuk^ 
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meannesses.  Myra,  who  now  so  seldom  sees  liim,  lowers  herself 
to  doubtful  company  for  the  Kake  of  being  for  a  few  hours  with  him. 
Had  he  refused  Mr.  Lyndliurst's  invitation,  she  would  have  found 
an  excuse  for  staying  at  home  ou  the  Cup  day. 

He  is  here,  and  she  is  all  life  and  brightness,  ready  to  talk  of 
anything  or  everything.  There  is  a  worldly  flavour  in  her  talk — a 
spice  of  lemon  and  cayenne — which  is  refreahing  from  its  novelty. 
With  Editha  he  has  been  always  in  the  skies^  her  world  not  being 
his  world,  nor  her  thoughts  his  thoughts.  Even  in  talking  of  lite- 
rature Myra  has  the  advantage  over  the  well-read  country  maiden ; 
for  Myra  reads  only  the  books  of  the  day — books  whose  titles  are 
on  all  men's  hps — and  always  contrives  to  read  them  while  they 
are  fresh.  The  last  argumentative  battoring-ram  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  citadel  of  Christian  faith,  the  last  French  novel  with  its 
apotheosis  of  feminine  infidelity,  are  alike  familiar  to  her.  She  can 
talk  of  the  gravest  themes  or  the  lightest,  and  has  something  trench- 
ant or  sparkling  to  say  of  all. 

Herman  feels  like  a  man  who,  after  riding  somo  quiet  cob  for  a 
while,  returns  to  the  lively  thoroughbred  he  rode  before,  and,  as  the 
paco  increases,  experiences  a  now  sense  of  rapture  and  feels  a  for- 
gotten power  come  back  to  him.  This  worldly  talk  ia  passing  plea- 
sant— pleasauter.  perhaps,  for  tlie  rattling  pace  of  the  carriage  as 
it  skims  along  the  broad  high-road,  with  its  endless  fringe  of  prim 
fiuburban  villas,  with  young  limes  and  slim  pink  hawthorns  and 
mop-shaped  yonng  trees  of  tenderest  green,  all  after  the  same  pat- 
tern ;  pleasanter,  perhaps,  because  of  the  bright  and  var3dng  face 
opposite  him,  smiling  under  the  soft  shadow  of  the  Vandyke  hat. 
L}iidhur6t,  tired  of  listening,  tries  to  develop  the  conversational 
powers  of  Miss  Belormond,  who  says,  '  That  they  do,*  and  '  That 
he  do€$t*  when  she  is  emphatically  affirmative,  and  '  Not  a  bit  of  it' 
when  negative.  Earlswood  sits  on  the  box  and  converses  with  his 
groom,  who  has  come  to  look  after  the  postilHons  and  make  himself 
generally  useful.  His  lordship  is  serious  and  meditative,  as  beseems 
a  man  whose  losses  or  gains  between  this  and  sundown  most  be 
considerable. 

'I  hope  I've  done  right  in  putting  the  pot  on  about  Golden 
Fleece,*  he  says  dubiously. 

*  Couldn't  do  better,  my  lord,  after  the  information  we  had  from 
— hum — hum — '  replies  the  groom,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  confi- 
dential mumble. 

They  arrive  on  the  heath  just  when  the  crowd  is  thickest,  and 
before  ascending  to  Mr.  Lyndhurst's  box  stroll  up  and  down  the 
lawn  for  a  little,  Herman  and  Mrs.  Brandreth  interchanging  greet- 
ings with  a  good  many  people,  Miss  Belormond  stared  at  freely,  but 
not  finding  many  of  her  acquaintance  in  these  favoured  regions. 

Somehow — Herman  can  hardly  tell  how  it  has  come  about — 
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are  more  intimate  to-day  than  they  have  ever  been 
their  period  of  juvenile  folly  at  Colehaven,  He  has  given  her  hig 
arm  to  steer  her  through  the  crowd,  and  the  tapering  hand,  in  a  glove 
which  in  texture  and  colonr  resembles  the  petal  of  a  tea-rose,  rests 
eonfidinglj  upon  his  sleeve,  so  confidingly  that  he  is  fain  to  press  it 
gently  once  or  twice  when  the  crowd  is  densest.  Her  talk  is  full  of 
life  and  freshness — freshness  as  ofCliquot  just  uncorked  rather  than 
of  new  milk.  She  criticises  the  people  they  pass,  utters  scathing 
cynicisms — borrowed  from  the  Scourge  or  the  Censor — with  a 
delicions  placidity,  and  contrives  to  interest  her  companion  so  com- 
pletely that  he  is  in  no  hurry  to  ascend  to  the  box,  whence  Miss 
Belormond  and  Hamilton  Lyndhurst  are  already  raking  the  crowd 
with  huge  race-glasses.  Earlswood  is  there  too,  and  his  smaller 
glass  follows  that  pair  below,  with  two  angry  eyes  behind  it. 

Does  Herman  forget  Editha  on  this  sunlit  Cup  day,  amidst 
odonrs  of  Ess  bouqaet,  and  rustle  of  silk,  and  flutter  of  laces  and 
muslins,  and  raucous  cries  of '  Ton  to  one  on  the  field'  ?  Well, 
no ;  his  state  of  mind  is  hardly  forgetfulness,  but  rather  a  calm 
severance  from  Editha  and  that  portion  of  his  life  which  belongs  to 
ber.  He  is  a  young  man  capable  of  leading  two  distinct  lives — half- 
ft-dozen  distinct  lives  if  they  offered  themselves  to  him  with  saffi- 
dent  attractiveness — of  playing  Odysseus  abroad  or  Odysseus  at 
homo  as  occasion  served.  If  fate  throw  him  into  Calypso's  or 
Nansieaa^s  company  he  will  enjoy  himself  reasonably,  but  be  not  the 
less  feithful  to  Penelope  when  he  returns  to  the  halls  of  Ithaca.  He 
Bees  no  harm  in  making  himself  pleasant  to  Myra  to-day,  especially 
afler  liia  categorical  declaration  of  limited  Lability  in  the  way  of 
friendship.  Of  his  engagement  and  approaching  marriage  he  has 
said  Dot  a  word ;  these  are  subjects  too  sacred  to  bo  talked  about 
on  racecoarsea  or  in  greenrooms.  The  topics  he  discusses  to-day 
are  light  as  thistledown,  and,  like  thistledown,  float  away  and  are 
forgotten.  Yet  perchance  even  this  careless  talk  of  to-day  carries 
the  germ  of  fertility  with  it,  like  that  feathery  seed,  and  will  crop 
np  somehow  in  days  to  come. 

They  go  up  to  the  box  at  last,  where  Miss  Belormond,  having 
stared  at  the  women's  dresses  to  satiety,  is  yawning  behind  her 
race-glass,  and  wondering  whether  the  fairy  godfather  has  quite  ac- 
cepted that  fiction  about  aunt  Drayson,  and  wishing  that  some  one 
would  propose  an  adjournment  to  lobster  salad  and  moselle,  or 
diicken  sandwich  and  champagne. 

This  desired  diversion  comes  almost  immediately  from  Hamilton 
Lyndhurst,  who  is  eager  to  escort  the  ladies  to  the  refreshment- 
room,  or  to  Mr.  Vyne  llendler's  private  tent,  where  the  initiated 
are  being  hospitably  entertained  all  day  long,  and  where  royalty  is 
BOpposed  mostly  to  congregate. 

Miss  Belormond  rises  briskly  at  the  first  \)\4i\ing,  Wtu^^  x^- 
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tained  her  primitive  simplicity  in  the  matter  of  appetite.     Mxb. 
Brandreth  refuses  to  stir. 

'  Do  yoa  suppose  I  am  going  to  allow  myself  to  be  trampleil 
upon  by  a  famishing  crowd  for  the  sake  of  a  sandwich?'  she  aeks. 
'  If  you  like  to  send  me  some  claret-cup  and  a  biscuit,  I  will  take  it 
here.     Mr.  Westray  is  going  to  tell  me  about  his  comedy,* 

Miss  Belormond  departs  on  Hamilton's  arm,  with  an  awful  feel- 
ing that  the  fairy  godfather  must  hear  of  this  somehow,  and  that 
her  brougham  and  her  silk  dresses  will  be  spirited  away  like  Cin- 
derella's at  the  stroke  of  twelve  ;  but  the  present  delights  of  being 
jostled  in  a  well-dressed  crowd,  having  sweet  nothings  murmured  into 
her  car  in  Mr.  Lyndhurst's  legato  baritone,  and  consuming  mayon- 
naise and  champagne — wholesome  mixture  ! — outweigh  that  vagna 
dread,  and  the  fair  Belormond,  not  having  room  in  her  brain  for 
composite  emotion,  is  happy.  Lord  Earlswood  has  gone  down  to 
talk  to  the  bookmen,  so  Herman  and  Myra  have  the  box  to  them- 
selves. She  sits  with  one  arm  resting  listlessly  upon  the  velvet 
cushion,  her  profile  towards  the  crowd,  and  with  about  as  much 
thought  of  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  as  if  she  had  been  at  churcb. 
He  sits  with  his  back  to  tho  crowd  and  his  chair  tilted  on  its  hind 
legs,  thoughtful  even  to  absent-mindedness. 

'  Do  you  remember  the  races  at  Tipsbury,  the  day  papa  drove 
08  over  in  Mr.  Sanderson's  dogcart  ?'  asks  Myra.  *  What  a  deli- 
cious autumn  day  it  was,  and  what  lovely  country — a  stretch  of 
common  on  the  crest  of  a  hill — and  woods,  woods,  woods  on  every 
side,  and  the  great  blue  sea  shining  at  us  through  a  break  in  the 
hills  !  And  what  a  simple-minded  rustic  meeting,  half  a  race  and 
half  a  fair  !     Do  you  remember,  Herman  ?' 

.  '  No,'  he  answers,  curt  to  incivility ;  '  I  remember  nothing.  I 
droniied  my  memory  ever  so  many  years  ago  in  the  waters  of  Lethe. 
I  know  that  there  is  a  hamlet  called  Tipsbury  on  the  orduauce-mapf 
but  I  know  no  more.' 

'  What  a  nice  thing  that  Lethe  must  be !'  retorts  Myra,  coiling 
up,  as  the  Americans  say.  '  I  wish  they  would  import  the  water, 
like  ApoUinaris.  Many  people  I  know  seem  to  waah  out  their  me- 
mories with  soda-and-brandy.  I  fancy  that  is  the  modem  Lethe. 
Now  let  us  be  business-like,  and  talk  of  our  comedy.' 

It  is  something  to  be  able  to  say  *  our,'  even  of  this  child  of  his 
brain ;  something  that  she  can  give  fonn  and  life  to  the  crea- 
tions of  his  fancy;  something  to  help  him  by  a  suggestion,  to  direct 
him  by  her  taste,  which  is  faultless  in  all  tho  details  of  dramatic 
art,  from  the  turn  of  an  epigram  to  the  length  of  a  ballet-dancer's 
petticoat.  They  talk  drama  for  the  next  half  hour  vigorously, 
and  Myra  helps  her  author  by  more  than  one  subtle  soggestion, 
shows  him  where  his  scaffolding  is  weak,  and  bow  the  climax  of  an 

may  be  intensified.     In  his  gratitude  he  admires  her  almost  as 
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much  fts  that  iiinoceut  Myra  of  years  gone  by  who  acted  tbe  sleeping 
iceue  in  Macbeth  in  the  childreu'a  parlour  at  Colehaven  Vicarage. 

Tbe  race  for  tbe  Cup  comes  on  at  laat^  after  a  good  mauy  races, 
fiiich  soem  slightly  uninteresting  to  the  niasses,  though  the  cause 
of  miuldest  bawling  and  convulsive  throes,  as  of  Dionysian  posses- 
Boti,  to  the  bookmen.  Now  every  one  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  inter- 
ested ;  every  glass  follows  the  favourite  in  the  preliminary  canter, 
which  BometimeB  seems  rather  better  than  the  race  itself.  Miss 
Belormond  has  backed  the  favonrite,  and  is  to  \vin  gloves.  Mrs. 
Bnodreth  has  haughtily  refused  to  speculate  in  any  manner. 

Very  far  away  from  that  crowded  racecourse  are  Myi*a*s  thoughts, 
CTcn  while  the  horses  are  sweeping  past,  as  if  driven  before  the 
hl&bt  of  a  hurricane,  and  the  voices  below  arc  clamouring  loudest. 
She  is  thinking  uf  Colehaven  and  the  days  that  are  gone — the  care- 
less days,  brimful  of  happiness,  when  Herman  was  hers.  Perhaps 
it  is  that  sweet  time  of  youth  she  regrets  almost  as  much  as  her 
lost  lover ;  perhaps  she  exaggerates  that  vanished  happiness,  and 
takes  it  for  something  better  than  it  was,  being  so  utterly  gone. 
However  this  may  be,  regret  is  bitter.  Sho  sits  beside  her  aome- 
kime  lover,  and  knows  herself  as  far  from  him  as  if  they  had  tbe 
Soathem  Sea  between  them.  And  yet  to-day  her  mind  is  fluttered 
vith  faint  hopes.  He  has  seemed  happy,  amused,  interested.  Her 
power  to  charm  him  may  not  be  quite  extinct  even  yet. 

They  leave  tbe  course  immediately  after  the  great  race,  Myra 
And  Miss  Belomioud  being  due  on  the  stage  at  half-past  eight ; 
«id  a  twenty-eight  mile  drive  being  no  trifle,  even  with  change  of 
horses  at  Hounslow.  Throughout  that  homeward  drive  Mrs.  Brand- 
reth  is  bright  and  fresh  as  when  they  journeyed  by  the  same  road 
in  the  moniing.  She  has  put  the  past  and  future  out  of  her  mind, 
uid  thinks  only  of  being  agreeable  in  the  present.  She  has  an  in- 
stbctive  conscioasness  that  sentiment  will  avail  her  nothing  with 
Herman.  His  assailable  side  is  worldly  :  aesthetic,  artistic  per- 
i»4ps,  but  assuredly  not  romantic.  She  lays  about  her  at  her  will 
with  that  piquant  reckless  wit  of  hers — ^a  mere  effervescence  of  tbe 
iQOfflent  and  hardly  worth  remembrance,  bnt  sharp  enough  to  be 
f^&eshing  to  jaded  spirits.  Lord  Earlswood,  who  has  exchanged 
places  with  Lyndhurst  for  the  return,  is  in  raptures. 

*I  can't  tliink  where  you  get  your  ideas,'  he  exclaims;  'they 
We  so  far-fetched,  yet  they  seem  to  come  to  you  so  naturally,* 

'  They  grow  wild,  like  other  weeds,'  replies  Myra.  '  I  keep  no 
intellectual  forcing  pit.' 

'Most  people's  clever  hits  are  grown  under  glass,*  says  Earls- 
"^ootl,  quick  to  take  up  anybody  else's  notion.  '  Their  sharpness  is 
^e  the  acidity  of  untimely  peaches.* 

Miss  Belormond  thinks  her  companions  might  as  well  talk 
French  at  onc« — it  would  hardly  be  ruder  to  employ  tlioA,  ttaksvcwm, 
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tongae  than  to  iliscoorse  in  a  jargon  like  this,  which,  for  all  she  knows, 
may  veil  some  sarcastic  aUusions  to  herself.  This  yotin^  lady,  who 
has  graduated  at  a  Peckham  day-school,  is  apt  to  he  afflicted  with 
an  uneasy  suspicion  of  educated  people.  She,  indeed,  half  believes 
that  education  is  only  another  name  for  refined  malice. 

It  is  only  seven  o'clock  when  thoy  drive  past  the  Wellington 
statue. 

'  Como  to  my  rooms  and  have  tea,'  says  Herman,  who  has  a 
feeling  that  this  holiday  of  his  cannot  last  too  long. 

'Oh,  how  nice  that  would  be  !'  exclaims  Miss  Belormond,  who 
has  brightened  a  little  under  the  influence  of  a  few  civil  speeches 
from  Lord  Earlswood.  *  I  never  feel  fit  for  anything  if  I  go  without 
my  cup  of  tea.' 

•  You  shall  have  your  cup  of  tea,  Miss  Belormond.  You'll  stop, 
won't  you,  Myra?     You  can  spare  half  an  hour.' 

Rarely  of  lato  has  he  called  her  Myra.  The  shining  hazel  eyes 
look  at  him  dreamily  for  a  moraeiit  or  so  before  she  answers. 

•  Half  an  hour,  and  ten  minutes  more  to  drive  to  the  theatre ; 
that  will  leave  us  nearly  an  hour  to  dress.  Yes,  I  think^we  could 
manage  it ;  couldn't  we,  Belormond  ?' 

Belormond  is  sure  it  can  bo  managed.  Sho  has  a  wonderftd 
idea  of  Mr.  Westray — a  vague  notion  that  an  author  is  a  compen- 
dium of  everybody  else's  cleverness,  and  that  thia  particular  author 
is  always  inwardly  laughing  at  her.  She  is  unspeakably  grateful 
for  any  civility  from  him,  and  is  curious  to  know  what  kind  of  place 
an  author  lives  in.  Sho  had  supposed  the  abode  of  the  species  to 
be  mostly  in  garrets,  when  not  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  has  been 
not  a  little  surprised  at  discovering  that  Herman  inhabits  Picc&diUy. 

MjTa,  too,  has  a  gentle  curiosity  about  Herman's  lodgings. 
How  well  she  remembers  his  room  at  the  Vicarage  ! — room  which 
she  has  coyly  peeped  into  over  his  sister's  shoulder  when  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  chamber  was  out  of  the  way.  Such  a  narrow  den !  a 
mere  slip  oS*  another  room,  meant  for  a  dressing  closet,  but  used  as 
a  fitndy,  with  a  shelf  or  two  of  shabby  books — the  father's  college 
books  handed  down  to  the  son — a  battered  old  desk  by  the  open 
window,  a  bunch  of  honeysuckle  and  roses  in  a  brown  jar  on  the 
window-sill,  pipes,  gun,  fishing-rod,  foils,  and  single-sticks  in  a  con- 
glomerated heap  in  the  comer,  and  a  collection  of  Tenniel's  cartoons 
wafered  against  the  faded  paper. 

The  landau  pnlls  up  before  the  door  of  a  tall  house  facing  the 
Orcen  Park,  and  Herman  hands  the  ladies  to  the  pavement.  His 
latch-key  opens  the  door,  and  they  go  up  a  great  many  stairs. 

•  He  does  live  in  a  garret,  after  all/  thinks  Belormond,  pleased 
with  hor  own  sagacity. 

He  stops  on  the  second-floor  landing,  however,  and  opens  the 
door  of  a  largo  airy  room,  with  a  bay  window  and  a  wide  substantial 
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btboQj — snch  a  balcony  to  smoke  and  mnso  in  upon  warm  snmmer 
nights,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  finials  of  minster  and  sonatc-house 
jrudef  across  the  tree-tops. 

It  is  a  large  room,  simply  furnished ;  not  lined  with  books  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  for  Westray  is  too  much  u  man  of  the  world  to  be  a 
book  eoDector.  There  in  a  bookease  on  eitlier  side  of  the  fireplace 
—one  containing  books  of  reference  only,  the  other  jnst  those 
choicest  of  the  world's  classics,  to  know  which  is  to  have  skimmed 
Uie  Tery  cream  of  the  hnman  intellect. 

The  desk  or  writing-table  occupies  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
tbt  is  large  enongh  for  a  solicitor  in  full  practice.  A  capacious  sofa  ; 
half-a-dozen  delightful  arm-chairs,  Tarioas  in  shape  ^  age,  and  ma- 
terial ;  a  Sutherland  table,  and  a  bandy -looking  sideboard  and  cel- 
laret, complete  the  fumitnre  of  this  apartment,  which  is  study  and 
linuff-room  in  one.  Some  fine  photographs  (French  and  German) 
adum  the  walls. 

'  Quite  a  biicbelor's  tent,'  says  Myra.  *  Looks  as  if  it  could  be 
lifted  easily.* 

Herman  orders  tea  instantly. 

'  I  daresay  the  kettle's  off  the  boil,'    says   Miss  Belormond. 

It's  so  difhcult  to  get  boiling  water  in  lo<lgings ;  at  least  I  find  it 

>  tfaongh  I  pay  three  guineas  a  week  and  extras.    They're  quite 

out  if  I  want  a  cup  of  tea  promiscuously.* 

'You  shoidd  get  them  into  better  training,  Mise  Belormond/ 
Herman.     •  I  am  always  demanding  promiscuous  cups  of  tea, 

the  slavey  is  as  brisk  as  Aladdin's  genius.* 

The  slavey,  a  sedate-looking  housemaid  of  thirty  odd,  justifies 
his  praise  by  appearing  promptly  with  tea-tray  and  urn,  and  all 
appliances  to  boot — London  cream,  strawberries,  pound-cake,  wafer 
biflcaits  from  the  adjacent  confectioner's.  The  Sutherland  table  is 
drawn  into  the  bay,  and  they  sit  down  to  tea,  Myra  in  the  post  of 
hoDoor.  Herman  remembers  that  afternoon  tea  at  Lochwithian 
with  a  rather  guilty  feeling ;  yet  there  can  be  very  little  barm,  if 
BZtj,  in  showing  this  small  civility  to  an  old  friend. 

The  half  hour  goes  very  quickly,  and  then  Herman  puts  the 
ladioB  back  into  the  carriage,  shakes  hands  with  both,  and  strollB 
off  with  LyndJiurst  to  dine  at  the  Agora, 

'Wonderfully  fascinating  woman,  Mrs.  Brandreth,'  says  Lynd- 
inrel.     '  You're  a  lucky  fellow,  Westray.* 

'  Lucky  because  Mrs.  Brandreth  is  fascinating  ?     That's  a  non 

*  But  you  don*t  mean  to  say  that — that  there  isn't  some  onder- 
•rtanding — that  you  are  not  going  to  marry  her  ?'  blurts  out  Lynd- 
^^rst,  with  his  charming  candour.  *  Somebody  told  me  quite  a  ro- 
^i^antic  story ;  that  you  were  engaged  years  ago,  before  she  married 
Brandreth,  and  that  when  jon  met  afterwards,  you  botti  Ai?.(i<:5N«i^ 
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tbftt  you  bad  never  ceased  to  care  for  each  other,  and  so  on — the 

sort  of  tbing  thej  put  into  novels/  ^M 

'  It  is  the  misfortune  of  such  a  position  as  Mrs,  Brandretfflfl 
that  the  world  is  inventive,  and  that  when  a  lady's  life  happens  to 
he  particularly  unorentful,  people's  imaginations  supply  the  void  with 
plausible  fiction.  Mrs.  Hrandreth  to  me  ia  simply  Mrs.  Brandreth ; 
a  very  charming  woman,  whose  talents  I  admire,  whose  force  of 
character  I  respect.' 

*  But  you're   not  engaged  to  her  9     Well,  that's  cnriona ;   I 
thought  it  was  an  estahliahed  fact.     Certainly  Earlswood  has  con- 
trived to  pet  her  a  good  deal  talked  about;   but  we,  who  are  io 
manner  behind  the  scenes,  know  there's  nothing  in  that/ 

*1  cousider  Mrs.  BrandryLh  a  woman  of  perfectly  undamag* 
reputation/  replies  Herman,  *  if  that's  what  you  mean.  It  merely 
happens  that  she  and  I  are  friends,  and  not  lovers.  If  I  had  any 
warmer  feeling  for  her  than  friGndship,  there  ia  nothing  in  her  past 
or  her  present  life  that  would  ur^o  mo  to  stifle  it.' 

'That's  very  generously  expressed/  says  Lyndhurst.  'You 
fellows  who  write  books  have  snch  a  knack  of  taming  a  sentence. 
0.  by  the  way,  who  was  that  very  charming  young  lady  I  met  you 
with  at  the  Frivolity  a  month  or  two  ago — a  tall  girl,  dignified,  in- 
deed rather  haughty-looking,  but  with  a  sort  of  rustic  freshness 
about  her  V' 

*  That  young  lady  is  Miss  Morcombe,  the  daughter  of  a  Welsh 
gentleman/ 

*  Welsh  !  dear  me  ;  I  thought  they  wore  conical  hats  and  short 
petticoats/ 

'  I  believe  some  of  the  peasantry  do  indulge  in  those  eccentri- 
cities, but  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Morcombe's  estate/ 

*  So,'  thought  Lyndhurst,  *  Mr.  Morcombe  is  a  landed  gentle- 
man, and  that  lovely  girl  has  money.     Artful  card  this  Westray/ 

They  dine  together  generously,  and  Herman,  going  back  to  his 
chambers  late  at  night,  feels  that  he  has  wasted  his  day,  or,  in  his 
own  stronger  language,  *  given  a  day  to  Belial.' 

^^^  Chapter  Xin. 

^^^H  *  She  ia  mine  owb  ; 

^^^H  And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  Jewel, 

^^^P  At  twenty  aeiu,  if  all  their  nanil  were  pc&rl, 

Th«  water  neotar,  and  ttie  roctvs  pure  gold/ 

Herman  goes  house-hunting  soon  after  that  Ascot  Cup  day,  goes 
in  search  of  the  nest  that  is  to  shelter  his  tender  dove  by  and  by. 
He  explores  Chiswick — dear  little  humble  unpretentious  Chiswick, 
which  is  old  still  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  new — but  Chis- 
wick being  limited  in  its  capacities,  and  having  its  nicest  nooks  and 
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cornera  filled,  does  not  offer  Lim  jnst  that  dainty  little  water-side 
villa  he  desires  to  find ;  so  ho  harks  back  to  Fulhaui,  and  there,  not 
fir  from  Putney  bridge,  discovers  a  modest  dwelling,  with  a  small 
garden  and  lawn  sloping  to  the  Thames ;  a  bouse  once  occupied  by  a 
{ftmous  wit,  and  which  seems  to  him  the  better  for  the  association, 
though  tlie  wit's  life  was  but  a  marred  and  broken  existence  at 
best. 

The  house  is  not  especially  convenient  or  well  built,  but  the 
drtwing-rcMim,  and  two  rooms  over,  which  will  do  for  bedroom  and 
boudoir,  Herman  thinks  are  pretty.  There  are  windows  opening  on 
the  lawn,  a  verandah,  a  balcony  above — all  those  adjuncts  which  a 
m&n  looks  for,  when  he  ought  to  be  taking  stock  of  the  kitchen 
nnge  and  inqoiring  if  there  is  a  copper.  Herman  is  pleased,  and, 
lest  the  chance  should  slip  through  bis  fingers,  takes  the  house  ou 
I  TqMiiring  lease  \\'ithoat  delay,  his  tenancy  to  begin  from  the  mid- 
summer quarter. 

This  important  step  taken,  he  engages  an  ancient  female  of  the 
cLiTwoman  species  to  take  charge  of  the  house,  and  goes  forthwith 
to  Messrs.  Molding  and  Koraess,  an  expensive  and  fashiouable  firm 
of  decorators  and  upholsterei's,  and  gives  them  carte -blanche  to 
miko  his  house  perfect  after  its  kind. 

*  I  don't  want  expensive  decoration  or  furniture,*  he  says,  think- 
ing himself  passing  prudent  the  while.  *  Let  everything  be  of  the 
simplest,  but  in  exquifiite  taste.  As  taste  is  your  business  I  shall 
not  interfere  unnecessarily.  Let  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  draw- 
ing-room bo  white  and  pale  seagreen,'  he  adds,  rememboring  Ruth's 
room  at  Lochwithian. 

The  upholsterer's  man  bows  and  smiles,  and  ventures  to  hope 
ho  shall  give  satisfaction. 

'Perhaps  you  would  like  to  look  round,  sir,  vnth  a  view  to 
flwJcing  yeur  own  selection,'  says  the  man ;  *  all  our  goods  are 
narked  in  plain  figures ;'  as  if  that  made  them  cheaper. 

Herman  acquiesces,  and  perambulates  an  abattis  of  chairs,  and 
,'  ^ten  a  forest  of  Arabian  beds,  and  then  a  city  of  dining-tables,  and 
!   *  iiecropolis  of  wardrobes,  all  like  family  tombs. 

*  Dear  me,  how  uninteresting  furniture  looks  when  it  comes  to 
^  ^  classified  !'  he  exclaims.     *  I  don't  feel  capable  of  choosing  any- 

^**iiig.     I  think  I'll  send  you  a  rough  drawing  of  the  style  of  room 
li*   like,  and  you  can  carry  it  out  in  your  own  way.' 
!  The  upholsterer  is  charmed  with  the  suggestion.     He  sees  his 

^^y  to  something  rather  expensive  in  the  way  of  joinery. 

To  a  lody'fl  cftbriolo  lounging  chnir,  in  ebonUed  wood,  luado  after 

yonrown  datgn £lti  IC  0 

To  M  geatletuKD's  EtruscAn  do.  do.,  cftbriole  legi,  aUo  iDad«  to 

OWD  design 17170 

**lii8  is  the  kind  of  entry  which  presents  itself  to  the  uphols^.eTcet'  % 
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mental  Tieion  as  he  bows  liis  customer  oni.  Herman  thinks  < 
liis  loose  thousands,  and  resolves  that  his  darling's  nest  shall  I 
as  bright  as  taste  and  money  can  moke  it.  She  shall  not  be  mac 
to  feel  that  she  has  wasted  herself  on  a  paaper,  that  she  has  lo: 
too  much  in  losing  Vivian  Hetheridge's  wealth  and  status. 

He  writes  to  tell  her  that  *  our  house'  is  taken,  and  that  he  wi 
come  to  Lochwithian  next  week  if  he  may.  He  turns  his  back  npo 
London  one  fair  July  morning,  gladly  as  a  boy  let  loose  firom  schoo 
He  has  sent  Myra  Bnindreth  the  first  two  acts  of  a  comedy,  but  hi 
not  soon  her  sinco  the  Cup  day^  and  he  reserves  the  tlnal  act  as 
the  conclusion  of  his  novel  as  work  to  be  done  in  the  tranquil  ai 
mosphere  of  Lochwithian.  He  will  have  his  working  hours  then 
he  thinks ;  an  hour  or  two  between  breakiasfc  and  luncheon  som< 
times,  an  hour  stolen  from  the  night. 

How  sweet  tlie  hills  and  valleys  seem  to  him,  when  Shrewsbm 
is  left  behind,  and  the  placid  fertihty  of  Midland  landscape  giv< 
place  to  romantic  Wales — wooded  lulls,  winding  streams,  dry  som 
of  them  in  this  peerless  summer  time,  one  but  a  bare  bed  of  bleache 
pebbles  gleaming  wlutely  athwart  brushwood  and  saplings  !  H 
remembers  the  last  time  he  travelled  by  tliis  single  line,  piercin 
its  iron  way  through  the  cloven  heart  of  the  hills,  and  always  ai 
cending  at  a  very  palpable  inclination,  till  the  air  blows  freshor  an 
keener,  and  he  seems  to  enter  a  purer  world.  He  was  going  bac 
to  London  smoke  and  Loudon  worldliness  on  that  occasion,  goin 
downwards,  and  Editha  Morcombe  was  no  more  to  him  than  a  love) 
and  noble-minded  woman,  utterly  remote  from  his  life. 

Just  in  the  sultriest  hour  of  the  sultry  day  the  train,  reduced  i 
half-a-dozen  cai-riages  of  Tenbyites,  slackens  its  pace,  and  come 
slowly  past  the  sprinkling  of  labouring  men's  cottages  and  sma: 
little  modem  villas  which  forms  the  outskirts  of  Llandryaak.  Thoi 
is  the  little  station — refroahment-roora,  bookstall,  all  en  Vfjle;  th 
two  brisk  porters,  ready  to  carry  your  luggage  to  the  loftiest  eeri 
among  the  surrounding  hills ;  the  placid  station-master,  who  looli 
as  if  he,  had  never  heard  of  a  raQway  accident ;  and  last,  not  least,  th 
entire  population  of  LLindrysak  turned  out  to  witness  the  arrival  of  th 
train.  There  they  sit  in  an  awe-inspiring  row,  as  many  at  least  a 
the  benches  will  accommodate,  the  rest  standing,  and  all  glaring  « 
the  new-comers- 

Hcrmon  regards  these  aborigines  no  more  than  if  they  had  bee 
BO  many  rows  of  cabbages  in  the  station -master's  garden,  for  yondc 
above  the  boundary  of  the  station  he  sees  a  sociable  and  pair  with 
clerical  gentleman  sitting  in  front  with  the  coachman,  and  a  lad 
seated  behind;  a  lady  who  smiles  at  him  from  under  the  shade  ( 
an  Indian  silk  umbrella,  a  lady  to  whom  his  heart  goes  forth  with 
glad  bound. 

The  clerical  gentleman,  scrambling  down  as  the  train  stops 
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rercals  iho  features   of  Mr.  Pothorick,  the   incumbent   of  Loch- 

withian,  and  is  on  tho  platform  by  the  time  Herman  bus  aliglited, 
reudj  to  help  in  looking  after  the  luggage.  A  lurgo  portmantcan, 
dreasiug-bog,  and  despaUib-box  are  Hpecdily  selected  from  the  varie* 
ties  of  property  disgorged  by  the  van  and  hoisted  into  tlio  front  of 
Uie  socmble,  filling  tho  space  lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Pethorick. 
Uenuan  leaves  tbat  amiable  parson  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
logg&ge  while  ho  hurries  to  Editha  and  clasps  tho  dear  hand,  al- 
most too  deeply  moved  for  speech.  Forgotten  in  that  moment 
etery  thought  or  hope  that  is  not  of  her  or  for  her.  How  lovely 
the  scene  appears  to  him — the  circle  of  hills,  the  warmth  and  glow 
of  the  summer  afternoon,  the  distant  farmhounes  here  and  there, 
white  against  the  green,  tho  utter  pcacefulnoss  of  all  things 
rooiid  him !  Tho  quiet  of  the  landscape  steals  into  his  breast 
like  balm,  and  as  he  takes  his  place  beside  Editha  ho  has  that 
rBpo«eful  sense  of  joy  which  comes  to  us  sometimes  in  a  happy 
dreun — some  vision  in  which  the  dead  come  back  to  us  and  the 
h}t  of  oar  youth  are  renewed. 

'Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  put  the  portmanteau  behind, 
Editlai,  if  you  don't  mind  it/  says  the  brisk  voice  of  Mr.  Petherick, 
who  feela  that  he  may  be  rather  in  the  way  should  he  intrude  his 
Mithlj  presence  upon  these  two  dreamers.  Editha  looks  up  at  him 
▼ikh  i  gentle  smile  of  unconsciousness,  not  in  the  least  aware  what 
bd  means,  just  at  this  particular  moment  having  lost  the  under- 
tUnding  of  her  native  language  save  when  spoken  by  Herman.  So 
Ur.  Petherick  shunts  the  portmanteau  from  tho  box  to  the  body  of 
tbo  gociablo,  and  resumes  his  seat  by  the  coachman,  leaving  Hor- 
aua  And  Editha  alone  in  their  paradise. 

'How  good  of  you  to  meet  me  !*  exclaims  Herman. 

'  IIow  good  of  you  to  como  ever  so  much  earlier  than  you  pro- 
Dusodl'  responds  Editha;  after  which  original  remarks  they  lapse 
into  fiituous  silence  for  some  moments,  contemplating  each  other's 
&c<6  OS  the  sociable  rolls  past  tho  outskirts  of  Llandrysak  to 
thd  lonely  road  which  crosses  a  wide  expanse  of  heathy  common 
wheto  tiny  pools  of  water  shine  like  jewels  in  the  sun.  The  lark 
sings  high  above  them,  carolling  as  for  very  gladness  at  their 
reunion. 

'Uow  pleased  nature  seems  to  see  as  together  again!*  says 
Herman,  with  a  happy  laugh.  *  There  seems  a  note  wanting  in 
tto  harmony  of  the  universe  when  we  two  are  parted/ 

'  Do  you  really  mean  that  you  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  take 
a  boizae,  Herman,  or  was  that  part  of  your  letter  a  joke  ?' 

'  A  joko  for  which  I  am  to  pay  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds  a 
yWtf,  love»  to  say  nothing  of  taxes — a  joke  which  Molding  and  Kor- 
DesB  of  Oxford-street  are  going  to  furnish.  It  will  bo  ready  by 
our  wedding-day  in  September,  so  if  we  get  tired  of  Sm\.2.(ix\wi4. 
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sooner  than  we  suppose  ve  shall,  oar  home  will  be  swept  and  gar- 
nished for  our  reception.* 

'  Our  home  !  how  strange  that  sounds,  Herman !' 

*  Sweeter  than  strange,  dear.' 
'  But  yon  talk  of  onr  wedding  as  if  it  were  settled  for  Septem 

bcr.' 

'  Isn't  it  ?     I  thought  we  came  to  that  understanding.' 

*  No,  indeed ;  I  was  to  have  at  least  a  year  at  home  with  Ruth 
— time  enough  for  her  to  accustom  herself  to  the  idea  of  our  sepa- 
ration/ 

*  There  is  to  he  no  such  thing  as  separation.  Yon  and  I  will 
often  run  down  to  Lochwithian  for  a  week  or  two,  if  your  father  will 
allow  us.' 

'  As  if  papa  would  not  be  glad  to  have  ns !' 

*  And  your  sister  can  come  to  us  at  least  twice  a  year. 
ling  is  made  easy  nowadays,  even  for  an  invalid.* 

'  Ruth  has  been  so  good  !'  exclaims  Editha. 

In  this  first  half  hour  of  reunion  they  are  both  inclined 
discursive,  not  finishing  up  one  subject  thoroughly,  but  start: 
at  a  tangent  eveiy  now  and  then. 

*  How  good,  dearest  ?' 

'  Why,  dear,  just  at  first  the  thought  of  onr  engagement  made 
her  rather  unhappy.  She  is  so  much  attached  to  Mr,  Heiheridge, 
and  you,  of  course,  are  a  comparative  stranger.  She  asked  me  so 
many  questions  about  you,  Herman — your  principles,  your  ideas 
upon  serious  subjects — questions  I  hardly  knew  how  to  answer. 
We  seem  so  seldom  to  have  talked  seriously.' 

*  My  love,  we  are  not  a  convocation  of  Churchmen,  or  a  Qoakers* 
meeting,  or  an  assembly  of  Scottish  Presbyterians.  What  wonU 
you  have  us  talk  about  but  ourselves  and  our  own  happiness  ?' 

*  But  I  told  her  how  good  you  are.  Herman — how  full  of  noble 
ambition  and  refined  feelings  ;  and  then  that  last  book  of  yours — 
that  quite  won  her  heart.  So,  little  by  little,  she  grew  reconciled 
to  the  idea  of  our  marriage.' 

*  What  ineffable  goodness  !'  cries  Herman,  somewhat  piqued. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  received  vnth  stinted  welcome,  even  into 
the  best  of  families. 

*  O  Herman,  how  unkindly  yon  say  that!  Yon  must  not  speak 
of  Ruth  with  a  sneer  if  you  love  me.' 

'  If  I  love  you,  litlle  one !'  he  echoes  tenderly,  dravring  her 
nearer  to  him  (that  good  parson  Petherick  is  placidly  contempla- 
iire  of  the  landscape).  '  If  I  love  you  I  There  are  no  ifs  in  such 
love  as  mine.  Rut  it*s  hardly  a  pleasant  tbing  to  learn  that  one  is  to 
be  received  as  the  serpent  that  crept  into  Eden.  Is  it  Hetheridge'a 
old  fanuly  or  large  estate  which  has  won  your  sister's  he&rt  T 

'  Neither j  dear.    She  likes  him  because  he  is  bo  good  and  true.' 
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'  And  slie  harbours  a  lurkiug  notion  that  I  must  needs  bo  bad 
tt&d  false — an  incarnaiion  of  city  vices  aa  opposed  to  rustic  rirtaes. 
I  think  you  wonJd  have  grown  weary  of  Mr.  Hetheridge*8  provincial 
perfection,  love,  in  the  lasting  trtc-a-tHe  of  matrimony/ 

'  Lot  xxs  talk  about  the  house^  Herman.  How  pretty  it  must 
ber 

Hereupon  follows  a  vivid  description  of  the  Fulham  viUa :  the 
river — the  clumsy  old  wooden  bridge — Putney  church,  grave  and 
gny — the  episcopal  palace  with  its  shady  garden — the  secluded  quiet 
of  the  place. 

'I  have  bad  such  a  happy  idea  about  tho  dining-room,*  sajra 
Herman.     *Yon  remember  the  scene  in  Hemlock,  the  Pompeian 
triclininm  ?' 
•Perfectly.' 

'Well,  I  have  told  Molding  and  Komess  to  make  our  hall  and 
liinlDg-room  Pompeian.  The  success  of  Hemlock  will  very  well 
bftlance  any  extravagance  in  the  suggestion.' 

'What  a  charming  idea  I'  exclaims  Editha ;  *but  isn't  it  wrong 
^  spend  so  much  money  upon  furnishing,  Herman  ?  We  are  not 
gomg  to  be  rich,' 

'  My  love^   do  you  remember  what  Dr.  Johnson  said  about 

tlmilc's  brewery,  when  the  business  was  being  sold?     "We  are 

)t  here  to  sell  a  parcel  of  boilers  and  vats,  but  the  potentiality  of 

)wing  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice."    Do  you  hold  literature 

.a  something  less  than  beer,  and  are  yon  going  to  limit  my  power 

of  increasing  our  income  ?     You  do  not  know  what  strength  I  shall 

llave  to  labour,  dear,  when  I  have  given  hostages  to  Fortune.' 

'Dear  Herman,  how  brave  you  are  !'  she  cries  admiringly,  as  if 
iie  stood  on  tho  topmost  rung  of  a  scaling-ladder  in  a  storm  of  shot 
«nd  shell ;  '  but  the  plainest,  humblest  home  you  could  make  for 
%ac  would  be  just  as  dear  as  the  fiucHt  house  your  successful  work 
can  vin.     I  want  to  be  your  helpmate^  not  a  burden  to  you.' 

They  are  driving  np  to  the  porch  at  Lochwithion  by  this  time. 
The  old  dogs  lie  basking  in  the  sunshine  :  tho  old-fashioned  flower- 
\eds  are  full  of  bloom,  Tho  fishpond  and  the  fountain,  the  crum- 
bling old  red  walls  where  the  peaches  and  apricots  are  ripening, 
smile  at  him  as  in  welcome.  Every  fanuliar  feature  of  the  place  is 
the  same  as  when  he  saw  it  first  just  a  year  ago ;.  the  only  difference 
is  that  the  Editha  of  lust  year  was  a  stately  stranger  about  whom  he 
thought  with  vague  wonder,  while  tho  Editha  of  to-day  is  his  very 
own — his  wife  that  is  to  be. 

'Darling/  he  whispers  with  a  little  gush  of  emotion,  '  I  am  so 
happy  when  I  think  of  last  year  and  this.' 

'  Come  to  see  Ruth,'  says  Editha  directly  they  have  alighted. 

She  leads  him  straightway  up  the  shallow  old  oaken  staircase,  past 

the  newel  over  which  he  remembers  her  looking  down  at  him  vrhea 
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they  parted,  along  the  shadowy  corridor  where  stand  old  blae-delit 
jars  crammed  ■with  rose-leaves,  and  into  the  white  panelled  par- 
lour where  the  invalid  sister  reclines,  just  as  he  saw  her  first,  in 
spotless  cambric  morning  robe,  with  a  knot  of  coloured  ribbon  here 
and  there  among  the  soft  white  drapery. 

'He  has  come,  Ruth,'  cries  Editha,  as  if  this  arrival,  formallj 
announced  by  letter  two  days  ago,  were  something  wonderful. 

'I  am  very  glad,*  rephes  Ruth  softly,  in  that  gentle  voice  of  here 
which  has  a  touch  of  pathos  at  times.  '  How  do  you  do,  Herman? 
Welcome  to  Lochwithian,  brother.  Wo  arc  brother  and  sister 
henceforward,  are  we  not?  bound  to  each  other  by  our  conamon  love 
for  Edithft.' 

'  I  hope  to  be  not  all  unworthy  to  claim  a  brother's  name,'  says 
Herman,  kissing  the  hand  that  has  been  laid  trustingly  in  his. 
He  feels  that,  in  his  character  of  serpent,  he  has  been  received  m\h 
no  small  indulgence.  '  I  fear  you  must  hate  me  for  coming  here  to 
steal  your  darling,*  he  says  humbly. 

Ruth^s  grave  eyes  seem  to  be  lookuig  him  through  and  through, 
perusing  all  the  Haws  and  specks  and  kuots  iu  the  grain  of  his 
nature. 

'  I  am  not  quite  scliish  enough  for  that,*  she  answers  sadly, 
*  though  it  has  been  one  of  my  prayers  that  Editha's  home  and 
mine  should  never  lie  far  apart.  But  my  chief  thought  and  desire 
must  always  be  for  her  happiness.  If  it  is  happier  for  her  that  we 
should  live  apart,  so  be  it.     I  am  content.' 

Editha  and  Ruth  have  clasped  hands,  the  younger  girl  kneel- 
ing by  her  sister's  couch. 

'We  are  never  to  be  long  apart,  dearest,'  says  Editha.  'I  am 
coming  home  to  see  you  and  papa  at  least  three  times  a  year,  and 
you  are  coming  to  us  twice  in  the  year ;  that  will  leave  short  inter- 
vals of  separation.' 

*  Onr  home  will  be  yours,  Ruth,'  says  Herman.  *  It  shall  not 
be  onr  fault  if  it  is  not  made  pleasant  to  yon.' 

'  I  veill  come  to  you  sometimes,  if  God  gives  me  strength,*  ans- 
wers Ruth,  her  eyes  clouded  with  tears,  but  a  smile  on  the  sensitive 
mouth.  '  It  will  be  sweet  to  me  to  see  my  pet  in  her  new  Lome — 
to  see  her  happy  and  beloved.' 

After  this  all  doleful  thoughts  are  dismissed.  They  talk  of  the 
house  at  Fulham— the  Pompeiou  hall  and  dining-room ;  tlie  dravring- 
room,  which  is  to  be  furnished  like  a  room  in  a  Dutch  picture,  after 
a  drawing  of  Herman's ;  garden  small,  but  sheltered  by  a  few  good 
old  trees,  and  altogether  perfect  in  its  way. 

'  A  garden  where  we  can  take  our  coffee  on  summer  evenings, 
Editha,'  adds  Herman,  '  and  where  I  can  lie  at  your  feet  thinking 
out  my  work,  while  you  watch  the  boats  gliding  past,  silent  as  sha* 
dows,  on  the  etarht  river.' 
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How  sweet  it  &11  Bouuds,  and  to  Rath*B  oar  how  vaguo  ! 
Editha  gazes  up  at  her  lover  with  ineffable  raptart* — her  poet  lover; 
for  io  her  mind  he  is  no  leas  than  a  poet — a  creature  apart,  gifted 
irith  AS  unsurpassable  birthright.  She  believes  that  every  feeling 
cf  his,  erery  fancy,  every  desire  is  of  a  finer  texture  than  the 
ftdiogs,  iiandes,  and  desires  of  ordinary  mankind.  The  bitter  truth 
tiut  in  common  things  yom*  poet  is  apt  to  be  no  better  than  com- 
mou  men  has  yet  to  be  revealed  to  her. 

Rath  thinks  of  honest,  earnest,  single-minded  Vivian,  and  won- 
ler?  whether  a  man  who  lives  by  the  cultivation  of  his  fancy,  and 
mfX  in  some  measure  be  the  slave  of  his  fancy.  ^iU  ever  make  as 
lW  a  husband  as  that  simplc-hoarted  Radnorshire  squire.  Will 
ibe  lime  ever  come  when  either  of  these  two — all  in  all  to  each 
other  to-day,  and  seeing  nothing  in  life  beyond — ^wiil  find  a  somo- 
tliin^  wanting  in  their  union,  a  sense  of  something  missed,  some- 
thing that  mlj^ht  have  been,  and  is  not  ?  That  *  might  have  been* 
■it  the  curse  of  your  poetic  temperament.  The  lovers  leave  Ruth 
uwi  wander  out  into  the  garden  by  and  by,  and  through  the  great 
italile-vard,  and  across  an  ancient  orchard  to  the  ruins,  and  Herman 
renews  his  acquaintance  with  scenes  and  objects  in  which  he  has 
IwDceforward  a  personal  interest.  They  stroll  together  by  the  nar- 
nm  river,  where  the  forget-me-nots  are  blooming  just  as  they 
bloomed  last  year ;  and  they  look  up  at  the  solemn  hilla  which 
bare  outlasted  Lochwithian  Priory,  and  taste  that  utter  and  perfect 
happiness  which  only  such  lovers  know — lovers  whose  future  lies 
before  them  smooth  as  some  placid  lake  shining  under  the  summer 
BOH. 

The  Squire  receives  his  future  son-in-law  heartily,  not  because 
lie  '\i  reconciled  to  the  match — which  he  is  not — but  because  he  is 
too  hospitable  a  man  to  be  otherwise  than  cordial  to  his  guest.  One 
'»f  Uic  prettiest  rooms  in  the  Priory  has  been  allotted  to  Herman — 
*  room  at  one  end  of  the  rambling  old  house,  with  an  oriel  window 
O^boking  the  shrubbery  and  the  church  in  the  hollow  beneath. 

'  I  shall  hear  the  bell  ringing  for  early  service  of  a  morning,  and 
^  reminded  that  there  are  God-fearing  men  and  women  in  this  out- 
o^thtf-way  comer  of  the  land.  I  wish  I  could  follow  their  footsteps, 
*fld  feel  that  I  was  doing  good  for  my  soul,'  Herman  says  to  him- 
^with  a  sigh,  as  he  looks  out  of  his  window  before  dressing  for 
dhmer. 

Time  glides  by  with  a  divine  quiet  at  Lochwithian.  There  is 
'  dmner  ut  the  Priory  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  Herman  is  pre- 
''^ntcd  to  the  county  families  resident  within  visiting  diatance. 
Other  dinners  follow  to  which  Herman  is  bidden,  and  he  feels 
^flt  be  is  received  and  accepted  as  Editha*8  future  husband ;  but 
tko  dinner  parties  hardly  make  any  break  in  these  halcyon  days  of 
^  B£e.     They  are  very  quiet  gatherings,  and  be  \«  geuei«2^^ 
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allowed  to  have  Editha  all  to  himself  for  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
time,  BO  that  the  dinner  parties  in  a  manner  resolve  themselves 
into  delicious  assemblios  of  two.  Editha  and  ho  are  seated  apart 
at  an  open  window  ;  or  they  stroll  out  into  the  moonlit  garden  to  , 
look  at  t)ie  roses ;  or  they  Linger  in  a  conservatory  because  the 
rooms  are  warm.  Everybody  is  indulgent  to  them,  and  they  are  , 
petted  and  humoured  as  if  they  were  children. 

*  Rather  humiliating,  isn't  it,  darling,  that  our  helpless  condition 
should  be  so  obvious  to  every  one  ?'  says  Herman ;  whereupon  Editha 
laughs  and  blushes,  and  rearranges  the  spray  of  maiden-hair  which 
she  pinned  in  his  coat  in  the  hall  at  Lochwithian.  She  feels  even 
in  this  small  matter  of  providing  a  flower  for  his  button-hole  thut 
she  is  beginuiug  her  duties  as  a  wife. 

They  are  about  together  all  through  the  happy  summer  da 
sometimes  no  farther  than  the  garden  or  the  ruins — somoi 
riding  far  afield  with  the  Sqnire — sometimes  climbing  the  hills 
exploring  distant  >-illages  with  Mi".  Petherick  and  his  trusty  dog* 
for  their  companions.  One  day  they  spend  the  sultry  afternooa 
quite  alone  on  the  bank  of  the  Pennant,  which  just  here  rushes, 
like  a  cataract  between  steep  walls  of  moss-greened  crag — rooky* 
boulders  in  whose  clefts  and  crevices  tender  ferns  grow  thick  antl^ 
green.  There  is  a  narrow  and  somewhat  perilous  wooden  bridge 
across  this  torrent,  which  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  neighbour- 1 
hood. 

Here  Editha  and  Herman  have  seated  themselves  in  the  snltry 
after-Innchoon  hours,  sheltered  by  a  tangled  mass  of  greenery,  in 
which  oak,  ash,  and  alder,  birch  and  sycamore,  are  mixed  together 
anyhow,  for  beneath  the  crags  there  is  abundance  of  dark  rich  loam 
in  which  the  gnarled  roots  find  their  sustenance. 

Editha  is  seated  on  a  low  bank,  hemming  a  child's  pinafore — 
those  busy  fingers  of  hers  clotho  half  the  cottage  children  about 
Lochwithian.  Herman  lies  at  her  feet,  looking  up  at  little  Hecks  of 
warm  blue  sky  shining  among  the  tangled  leaves.  The  sun  steeps 
that  summer  roof  and  sheds  a  greenish  light,  as  through  the  stained 
glass  of  a  minster  window, 

Herman  yawns  and  then  sighs — the  yawn  expresses  the  bliss- 
fulness  of  repose,  the  eigh  is  in  self-reproach. 

*  Not  a  line  written  since  I  came  to  Lochwithian/  he  says, 
*  and  I  meant  to  be  so  industrious.* 

*  I  ivy  to  leave  your  mornings  free  always,  Herman ;  but  you 
come  strolling  out  4^to  the  garden  or  down  to  the  village  just  when 
I  fancy  you  are  so  busy.* 

'  Elective  aliiuity,  dearest.  I  find  myself  drawn  towards  you 
whether  I  will  or  not.  I  open  my  desk,  and  dip  my  pen  in  the  ink, 
and  wait  for  an  idea.  But  when  the  idea  comes  it  is  only  Editha. 
What  is  Editha  doing  ?     I  must  go  and  look  for  Editha.     That  is 
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nearest  approach  to  an  idea  that  I  can  dig  out  of  my  inner 
ccnmoosness.  The  fact  is,  I  am  too  happy  to  be  indaatrious.  If 
jon  do  not  consent  to  our  being  married  xery  soon,  Editha,  I  shall 
be  a  rained  man.' 

'Yon  expect  to  be  not  quite  so  happy  when  we  are  married/ 
ms  Editha,  smiling  at  the  little  pinafore. 

'No,  love,  but  to  be  less  tumaltuouBly  blest.  There  will  be  a 
ctim  reassuring  certainty — the  knowledge  tliat  you  are  mine  till  the 
CDil  of  my  dajSf  the  sense  that  our  life  is  laid  down  in  a  groove, 
ui<l  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  travel  smoothly  on.  When 
we  come  back  from  Switzerland,  and  I  settle  down  in  my  own  little 
den  at  Fulham — my  books  of  reference  at  my  elbow^  my  publisher 
(j«tting  impatient — I  shall  write  as  if  by  steam.  Here  every  bird's 
song  is  an  invocation  to  the  spirit  of  idleness.  Shall  it  be  the 
fiftveoth  of  September,  love  ?*  he  pleads,  raising  himself  upon  his 
tiboir,  and  bringing  himself  nearer  Editha,  so  near  that  he  is  in 
lOiQi*  danger  of  having  his  countenance  wounded  by  that  busy 
needle. 

He  is  talking  of  hia  wedding-day,  which  has  been  a  subject  of 
discDssion  between  them  for  some  time. 

'Dear  Herman,  you  know  that  I  want  one  more  year  at  home,* 
replies  Editha  seriously ;  '  I  want  to  spend  another  year  with  Ruth, 
and  among  the  poor  people  I  have  known  so  long,  I  want  to  make 
IB  honest  end  of  my  life  here,  and  not  wind  it  up  suddenly  as  if  I 
W  grown  tired  of  it.' 

'  Another  year !  My  dear  Editha,  be  reasonable.  Think  of  the 
lioose  taken  and  furnished,  rent  running  on,  taxes,  furniture  spoil- 
ing, walls  mildewing,  gilding  tarnishing.' 

'  It  was  foolish  of  yon  to  take  a  house  so  hurriedly/  says  Editha 
fe]'raachfnlly. 

'  Foolish  to  build  my  nest  after  St.  Valentine's-day  ?  Editha, 
■nil  to  think  that  a  few  old  women,  afiecting  piety  with  an  eye 
to  the  loaves  and  fishes — a  flock  of  drawling  nasal  school-children, 
who  know  more  of  the  multiplication  table  than  their  limited  finances 
*in  ever  bring  into  play — are  to  come  between  you  and  me,  and 
Hoom  me  to  a  year  of  unsettled  and  solitary  existence  ?' 

'  I  am  thinking   of  Kuth    as  well    as    of  my  pensioners   and 
Wliool-children.' 

*Pat  Ruth  out  of  the  question.  We  have  settled  that  Kuth  is 
^  lose  very  little  of  your  society  after  you  are  married.  1  wish 
J"pu'd  put  down  that  pinafore,  Editha ;  the  click-click  of  the  needle 
^^storbs  the  serenity  of  the  atmosphere.' 

Editha  obeys  without  a  word.  She  is  likely  to  be  that  traitor 
J^  the  camp  of  strong-minded  womanhood,  an  obedient  wife,  Her- 
^^n  takes  the  iudnstrious  band  prisoner,  and  holds  it  during  the 
r  ^«t  of  his  discourse. 
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'  Dear  lore,  why  should  we  not  be  married  soon  ?  My  life  i 
brokeo,  diBorganised,  out  of  joint,  till  we  begin  the  world  togetlw 
in  our  new  home.' 

A  little  more  persuaaion,  and  she  yields  the  point.  Ruth  hi 
told  her  that,  if  she  is  sure  of  her  lover's  worthinesa,  there  : 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  long  engagement.  Her  father  is  indi 
ferent,  seeing  that  she  is  determined  to  marry  Herman  Westrai 
whether  the  marriage  be  soon  or  late.  Of  herself,  nuaided,  she  i 
not  strong  enongh  to  oppose  Herman's  wish ;  bo  it  is  settled  thl 
the  marriage  is  to  take  place  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  which,  U] 
almanac  informs  them,  falls  on  a  Tbnrsday.  They  are  at  the  eu 
of  July  already,  but  the  question  of  her  trousseau  not  being  pan 
mount  with  Editha,  it  does  not  occur  to  her  to  object  that  ai 
weeks  are  much  too  short  for  preparation,  from  a  dressmaker* 
point  of  view.  She  has  no  idea  of  spending  half  her  small  capiti 
in  finery.  Her  plentifully  furnished  wardrobe,  her  stock  of  rare  d 
lace,  inherited  from  her  mother,  will  need  no  large  additions  to  b 
ample  for  the  requirements  of  a  young  matron.  Very  far  from  be 
thooghts  are  wedding  finery  and  wedding  festivities.  She  u^ 
clined  to  search  deeper  into  the  beginning  of  things,  4I| 

'  Herman,  what  first  made  you  think  of  mo  ?'  she  asks,  looKn; 
at  his  upturned  face  as  he  leans  on  his  elbow,  his  head  thrown  bao 
a  little,  bis  eyes  lifted  to  hers.      '  Our  lives  lie  so  far  apart.* 

*  Perhaps  that  was  the  very  fact  that  set  me  thinking  of  yoa 
he  answers,  qnite  willing  to  be  questioned,  rather  pleased  indeed  t 
analyse  his  feelings.  *  Yon  camo  into  my  life  like  a  creature  ob 
of  a  purer  and  better  world,  and  my  heart  went  to  you  natorall] 
If  I  had  met  you  at  a  ball,  just  in  the  beaten  way  of  society, 
might  have  thought  you  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  room,  bt 
I  should  hardly  have  known  you  to  be  the  one  woman  among  a 
womankind  whose  love  were  best  worth  winning.* 

'  I  don't  quite  understand  how  yon  were  to  find  that  out  here 
Editha  replies,  smiling  at  his  praise.  '  First,  I  am  a  very  ordinal 
person  ;   and  next,  you  saw  very  little  of  mo.' 

'  I  heard  your  praises  from  others,  and  I  saw  you  in  yoar  homi 
with  your  sister — the  giver  of  gladness  in  your  narrow  circle. 
saw  and  heard  enongh  to  send  me  away  with  yonr  imago  in  n 
heart.  I  did  not  surrender  myself  too  readily ;  I  made  believe  i 
myself  that  I  was  not  in  love  with  you ;  but  the  book  I  wrote  lai 
winter  was  one  long  trte-a-tete  with  you,  and  I  was  perfect] 
wretched  till  we  met  again.' 

'  Herman,'  Editha  siiys  gravely,  coming  to  that  one  awful  quo 
tion  which  no  woman  can  refrain  from  asking — though  the  answei 
if  honestly  given,  is  sure  to  make  her  miserable — *  did  you  aver  oai 
for  any  one  else  ?  Your  first  love — to  whom  was  that  given,  ao 
why  did  it  end  unhappily  ?' 
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Hwrmim  wixkces  sligbtly  at  the  question.  / 

'  First  love,  Editha,  is  the  otinpriug  of  fancy,  and  has  i£s  source 
in  the  brain  rather  than  the  heart.  First  love  is  liko  one's  first 
duunpagne — a  transient  intoxication.  Mine  came  to  a  very  prosaic 
end.     The  lady  jilted  mo  without  a  day's  warning.' 

*  Then  she  most  have  been  nnworthy  of  you.* 

'  Not  unworthy  of  me,  perhaps,  but  nnworthy  of  my  regret.  I 
Hu  wise  enough  to  discover  that  in  time,  and  wasted  none  upon 
her/  adds  Herman  carelessly. 

Editha  is  grateful  for  his  candour,  and  yet  a  little  disappointed, 
fot  it  would  have  been  so  much  sweeter  if  Herman  could  have  told 
ber  that  she  herself  was  his  first  love. 

*  Were  you  very  much  in  love  with  the  lady  '?*  she  asks,  taking 
Mf  tbe  little  pinafore  again  and  smoothing  do^^n  the  hem  with  ex- 
treme nicety. 

*  Over  head  and  ears ;  but  it  was  calf-Iovc,  romeraber.  The 
§A  wis  accomplished,  diabolically  clever ;  not  absolutely  beautiful, 
Imt  graceful  beyond  measure.  Just  the  kind  of  girl  to  bewitch  an 
undergraduate.  I  thought  her  simply  the  most  charmiug  creature  I 
had  ever  seen  or  dreamed  of.  AVe  had  been  children  together,  and 
OD«day  she  beamed  upon  me  suddenly  as  a  woman.' 

'Perhaps  she  was  influenced  by  others  when  she  jilted  you/ 
hturds  Editha,  slow  to  believe  that  any  one  could  voluntarily  play 
him  £dse. 

*PoBaibly.* 

'  Did  she  many  for  money  ?' 

'  Tbe  man  she  married  had  expectations,  I  believe,  but  they  were 
AOTor  realised.  He  died  a  few  years  after  his  marriage,  and  left  hia 
widow  in  yery  indifferent  circumstances.' 

'  Have  you  ever  seen  her  since  then  ?' 

This  is  trying.  Herman  digs  his  elbow  into  a  little  hillock  of 
tQosa,  and  endeavours  to  look  unconcemod. 

'  Yes,  I  have  met  her  once  in  a  way  in  eociefy.* 

'  Bat  not  often  ?' 

*  No  ;  our  lives  lie  far  apart.  Editha,'  he  adds  solemnly,  seeing 
the  little  cloud  upon  hor  face,  *  be  jealous  neither  of  the  past  nor  of 
the  fature.     No  rival  can  ever  come  between  us  two.* 

f  Ate  you  qnite  suro  of  that,  Herman  ?* 

*  As  sure  as  that  I  live  and  hold  your  hand  in  mine/  he  answers, 
^piog  it  fondly. 

*  Because,  if  there  is  tbe  shadow  of  doubt  in  your  mind,  leave 
^6  my  old  life.  When  wo  are  married,  and  I  have  left  home  and 
IftUier  and  sister,  and  everybody  and  everything  I  have  loved  and 
kvod  for  until  now,  for  your  sake,  I  shall  be  unreasonably  exacting 
^fhaps,  and  ask  for  more  than  you  can  give,  if  you  cannot  give  ma 
*^yaar  hcaH.' 
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*  It  is  yours,  love — yours  and  no  other's.     It  went  forth 
gladly,  as  a  bird  Hies  tu  meet  the  sammor.    It  ia  yours  for  ever  audj 
ever — the  for  ever  of  man's  brief  span.* 

*  Mine  in  Grod's  for  ever,  I  tnist/  she  answers  solemnly 
cannot  imagine  a  heaven  in  which  we  shall  not  see  and  know 
friends  again.* 

Herman  kisses  the  fair  white  hand  for  sole  reply :  and  they  ar< 
happy,  fondly  believing  in  each  other  and  a  love  unassailable  by  tim^ 
or  change. 


iraudl 
(7  oth 


Chapteh  XIV- 

*  So,  Bhe  leaning  on  ber  huaband'8  arm.  they  turned  homeward  by  a 
whicli  tlic  gTAcioiia  aun  struck  out  lor  tbem  in  its  ftetting.     And  O  there  omI 
in  this  life,  worth  life  and  worth  dcatb.     And  O  what  a  bright  old  soog  it  ia, 
O  'tia  love,  'tis  love,  'tis  love,  that  makes  the  world  go  round.* 

It  is  the  last  week,  the  last  day  of  Editha's  home  life.  Ail 
she  has  loved  uud  tended  and  crcjitcd  and  cared  fur  in  that  placii 
circle  of  home  is  to  be  surrendered  at  eleven  o*clock  to-morro^ 
morning  in  favour  of  Herman  AVestray.  She  may  come  back  IQ 
Lochwithian  Priory — she  means  to  return  thither  often — but  H 
will  be  as  a  guest  and  in  some  measure  a  stranger.  She  is  touched 
with  sadness  on  this  bright  September  morning  as  she  counts  hed 
loss,  wandering  slowly  round  the  old  gardens  alone,  saying  good-by«i 
to  every  rose-tree  and  all  the  familiar  llowers  in  the  humble  httlti 
greenhouses  that  have  been  built  out  of  her  pocket-money  and  afteiri 
her  own  design.  To  all  intents  and  puq)oses  she  has  been  sold 
mistress  of  Lochwithian  Priory  for  the  last  five  years,  Ruth  bemg| 
no  more  than  adviser,  and  the  Squire  content  to  rub  along  easily^ 
just  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  baiiifl',  who  hungers  for  ma-J 
chinery  on  the  home-farm,  and  is  eager  to  follow  the  march  of  agri-! 
cultural  progress.  \ 

Here,  by  the  fountain  on  whose  margin  they  sat  when  first  haj 
came  to  the  Priorv,  Herman  finds  his  betrothed.  She  is  looking 
down  at  the  restless  goldfish  dreamilyj  with  a  cluster  of  pale 
roses  in  her  hand. 

'  Dear  love,  I  have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere, 
the  waterworks  turuetl  tm  already,  Editha  ?    I  thought  young 
reserved  the  supply  for  the  wedding  morning.' 

*  I  have  been  saying  good-bye  to  the  garden,  Herman,'  Bh< 
wers,  smiling  through  her  tears. 

'You  should  have  made  it  an  rcroirf  dearest.' 

*It  will  never  be  my  garden  any  more,  Herman.' 

'  And  for  sole  exchange  I  give  you  a  lawn  about  the  sisaj 
tablecloth,  with  one  immemorial  elm,  a  wee])ing-willow,  a 
two  of  the  feathery  coniferous  tribe,  an  ancient  mulberry 
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',  and  a  pink  horse-chestnat.    A  remarkable  collection,  I  think, 
f  for  I  siibarban  gjirden.* 

I  'I  feel  sure  that  it  is  lovely/  she  answers,  looking  across  the 
I  Talley  to  the  steep  green  slopes  beyond,  with  one  bold  hill  that 
I  aeeiDS  to  touch  the  sky.  '  It  will  be  so  nice  to  have  the  river  flow- 
I  ngpast  our  lawn  ;  hut  I  am  afraid  that  juBt  at  first  I  shall  miss  the 
I  kills.  They  uro  a  part  of  my  life,  somehow.  Ono  of  the  first  things 
I  lean  remember  is  standing  on  the  top  of  that  green  peak  look- 
I  log  down  at  the  Priory,  all  the  windows  shining  in  the  evening  son, 
I  and  thinking  that  the  house  was  lighted  for  a  grand  party.  I  was 
I  quite  a  little  child,  and  had  strayed  out  of  the  garden  and  climbed 
llic  liill  by  myself,  and  was  half  way  down  again  before  my  nurse 
tod  ine/ 

'  Enterprising  little  soul !     We  will  take  a  holiday  in  the  hill 

wantiy  twice  a  year,  Editha.    You  shall  not  suffer  nostalgia.    And, 

t    remember,  I  am  going  to  introduce  you  to  the  monarch  of  mountains, 

■l»  yon  needn't  weep  for  these  Cambrian  ant-hills.     What  are  yon 

Pgoin^  to  do  with  yourself  all  day  ?' 

Herman  has  only  returned  from  London  the  day  before  yester- 
day, and  is  residinf,'  on  this  occasion  under  Mr.  Petherick's  hospit- 
ahle  roof,  but  contrives  nevertheless  to  spend  most  of  his  time  with 
Editha.  > 

*1  must  say  good-bye  to  the  people  at  Llanmoel.' 
*Ifl  that  the  eccentric  little  settlement  at  the  base  of  that  great 
iiill  vou  showed  me  the  other  day  T 
•Yes,' 

'  Let  us  set  off  at  once,  theu,  and  make  a  day  of  it.* 
'  But  I'm  afiraid  it  will  tire  you,  Herman.     It  is  a  long  walk, 
"Dd  there  are  several  people  I  want  to  soc.     And  theu  Mr.  Pethe- 
^ick  may  think  it  unkind  of  you  to  desert  him.' 

'  That  best  of  men  has  given  me  my  liberty  till  we  meet  at  your 
Other's  dinner-table.  And  as  to  being  tired  of  a  long  day  with  you, 
We — why  it  will  be  an  instalment  of  our  honeymoon.' 

They  set  out  together  in  the  fresh  bright  noontide,  Herman 
ciUrying  a  good-sized  basket  full  of  keepsakes  for  Editha's  pen- 
^ouers — young  women  she  has  taught  as  children  when  no  more 
^au  a  child  herself;  old  people  she  has  ministered  to  almost  from 
her  babyhood,  when  she  went  with  her  nurse  to  carry  small  comforts 
to  the  poorest  among  the  peasantry,  fair  as  a  child-angel  to  their 
delighted  eyes. 

Their  way  lies  for  the  most  part  through  meadows — meadows  of 
•U  shapes  and  sizes — with  high  tangled  hedgerows  and  steep  ferny 
>MUiks,  which  remind  Herman  of  his  native  Devonshire,  and  just 
*  little  of  that  summer  day  when  Myra  Clitheroe  promihed  to  forego 
***ne  for  his  sake.  Inom  the  last  of  the  meadows  they  emerge  on 
^  bank  of  the  Pennant,  and  cross  u  i-ustic  suspenaion  bTid^^,  vcvt\. 
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enter  a  hilly  road,  little  more  than  a  lane  as  to  width,  and  as  stony 
as  it  is  picturesque. 

They  talk  for  a  long  time  of  Herman's  books,  past,  present,  and 
to  come,  in  which  Edltha  is  intensely  interested.  She  will  not  be 
one  of  those  wives  who  prefer  the  Famihf  HcraUi  to  their  husband  a 
masterpieces,  or  who  look  upon  a  new  novel  from  the  marital  pen  as 
the  source  of  a  new  drawing-room  carpet.  She  qnestions  him  closely 
about  the  shadows  of  his  brain,  and  he  finds  that  his  creations  ore 
more  real  to  her  than  they  are  even  to  himself. 

*  You  must  have  been  deeply  in  love  that  first  time,  Herman,  or 
yon  could  never  have  written  your  first  novel,'  she  says,  that  first 
romance  being  a  record  of  passionate  ilisappointed  love. 

'  My  dearest,  I  am  happy  to  say  I  never  committed  foi-gery,  yet 
the  critics  were  good  enough  to  pronounce  that  the  frauduleul  banker's 
clerk  in  my  second  novel  is  very  true  to  life.' 

Editha  shakes  her  head  dnbionsly.  She  is  not  able  to  explain 
her  convictions,  but  she  feels  that  the  mechanism  of  that  second 
novel  is  art,  while  the  passion  of  love  and  anger  in  the  first  is  nature. 

He  tells  her  the  plan  of  his  new  book — the  story  which  is  half 
written,  and  which  he  stands  pledged  to  complete  before  Christmas 
— and  finds  it  very  pleasant  to  confide  his  ideas  to  a  thoronghly 
sympathetic  companion.  He  is  not  a  man  prone  to  impart  his  fancies, 
bat  he  finds  a  new  habit  growing  upon  him  since  ho  and  Editha 
have  been  plighted  lovers.  He  is  not  content  nowadays  till  he  has 
told  her  his  last  inspiration. 

They  loiter  on  the  way  n  good  deal,  and  it  is  two  o'clock  as  they 
ascend  the  stony  lane.  There  is  another  meadow  to  cross  before 
they  come  to  Llanmoel,  which  secluded  village  is  not  on  any  par- 
ticular road,  but  seems  to  have  been  dropped  down  anyhow  among 
the  fields,  A  meadow  brings  them  to  the  thurch,  which  in  archi- 
tectural pretensions  might  be  a  bam,  and  which  modestly  hides  itself 
under  an  enormous  yew — a  yew  so  gigantic  and  intrusive  that  one 
great  branch  has  grown  close  up  to  the  church  wall,  and  has  had  to 
be  lopped  lest  it  should  knock  down  that  rural  temple. 

(Trazing  placidly  among  the  lopsided  tombstones,  and  a  family 
vault  or  two  '\vith  trees  growing  out  of  its  decayed  and  broken  stone- 
work, Herman  and  Editha  find  a  donkey,  evidently  belonging  to 
some  privileged  freeholder,  and  serenely  indifierent  to  their  approach. 
The  clumsy  old  porch  of  plaster  and  woodwork,  ivy-grown,  with  a 
Norman  ai'ch  over  the  church  door,  and  a  little  bit  of  quaintly 
carven  stonework  whereon  blnnt-noscd  angels  are  depicted,  the 
narrow  loophole  windows  in  the  rough-cast  wall,  the  square  wooden 
tower,  ore  all  very  much  like  the  little  church  down  by  the  shaky 
bridge ;  and  Herman,  not  being  archfpologically  given,  docs  not  desire 
to  survey  the  interior  of  the  fane.  So  they  cross  the  chnrchyard, 
and  go  out  of  a  little  gate  which  brings  them  to  a  lane  leading  to 
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nowhere  in  particular,  a  row  of  one-story  cottages,  thatched  and 
In  the  last  stage  of  decay,  a  forge^  and  a  wooden  huilding  tamed 
endways  to  the  lane,  which  Herman  supposes  to  be  a  dilapidated 
bani,  until,  looking  up,  he  perceives  a  sign  hanging  from  the  angle 
nearest  the  road,  and  is  thus  made  aware  that  it  is  *  The  New  Ion. 
M.  A.  Gredby.     Licensed  to  sell  beer,  spirits,  tobacco,  &c.* 

M.  A.  Gredby  is  one  of  KJitba'a  pensioners ;  so  Herman  is 
introduced  to  the  interior  of  the  New  Inu,  which  consists,  or  appears 
to  consiati  of  the  pablic  room  and  a  hack  kitchen.  A  corkscrew 
staircase  squeezed  into  a  comer  faintly  suggests  sleeping  accommo- 
dation in  the  sloping  roof.  The  public  room  is  low  and  dark,  the 
ceiling  encnmbered  by  huge  beams  ponderous  enough  to  sustain 
the  upper  chambers  of  a  mediasval  fortress.  One  side  of  the  apart- 
ment is  swallowed  up  by  the  open  hearth  and  chimney ;  but,  as 
M.  A.  Gredby's  customers  are  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  the  chim- 
ney-corners, and  making  much  of  the  fire  even  in  summer-time, 
this  is  by  no  means  lost  space.  Two  old  men  in  smock-frocka  are 
seated  on  a  bench  inside  the  chimney  to-day,  smoking  long  clay 
pipes  and  looking  at  the  fire. 

The  apartment,  small  in  itself,  and  rendered  aniollor  by  its 
architcctnrul  characteristics,  is  farther  reduced  by  an  overplus  of 
fiimiture — ancient  high-backed  Windsor  chairs,  ponderous  tables,  and 
a  horsehair-covered  sofa  of  clumsy  proportions ;  garniture  pendent 
from  the  cross-beams  in  the  way  of  onions,  bacon,  and  a  netful  of 
apples.  The  one  latticed  window  is  obscured  by  a  variety  of  small 
wares  designed  to  attract  the  eye  of  local  childhood,  but  which  seem 
to  have  missed  their  cud,  as  the  sugarsticks  have  the  pale  and 
ebaded  louk  of  advanced  age,  the  hardbake  has  faded  from  brown  to 
gtmj,  the  black-jack  has  oozed  through  its  paper  covering,  and  the 
battledores  display  more  fly-marks  than  parchment. 

Into  this  dark  little  den  Herman  peers  wonderingly,  while  Mrs. 
Gredby  poiu-s  forth  her  rapturous  greeting.  She  is  not  a  native  of 
tlie  district,  and  takes  a  pnde  in  declaring  the  fact. 

'  To  think  that  yon  should  come  to  see  me,  Miss  Editha,  to- 

<i*y  of  all  days,  and  your  wedding  to-morrow.     Yea,  I  saw  it  in 

"^he  paper,  and  I  mean  to  walk  over,  if  I  drop  on  the  way,  to  see 

.^ou  in  your  wedding-dress.     And  I've  been  trying   to  persuade  my 

-^^Id  gentleman ;   but,  lor,  he  hasn't  no  spirit,  he  hasn't,  and  says 

^e  can't  walk  so  far.    He's  a  Welshman,  yon  see,  and  he  hasn*t  the 

Spirit  for  it.    T  walk  into  Llandrysak  and  back  again  every  market- 

^ay,  and  make  light  of  it,  though  I  shall  be  sixty-five  next  birthday, 

3ut  then  I  was  born  at  Cheltenham ;  I  don't  belong  to  tlils  place.' 

Mrs.  Gredby  has  lived  at  the  New  Inn  for  the  last  forty  years, 

Imt  has  not  yet  got  over  her  contempt  for  Llaumoel,  which  is  only 

aecond  in  degree  to  her  contempt  for  her  old  gentleman. 

A  grunt  of  acquiescence  or  negation  from  one  o{  Uie  Q\d.  TCiQi\^ 
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smoking  in  the  chimney-corner  identifies  him  with  the  subject  of 
Mrs.  Gredby'a  discoarso. 

'  Ah,  you  may  grunt  and  grumble,'  exclaims  that  lady,  '  but  if 
you  had  a  hcnnce  o*  spirit  you'd  walk  over  to  Lochwithian  to  see 
Miss  Editha  in  her  wedding-dress.' 

'I  seed  her  father  married,'  mumbles  the  old  man,  without 
taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  ;  *  that^U  do  for  me.  I  seed  her 
mother  buried ;  that  was  a  rare  sight,  that  was — sixteen  morning 
curches.  That'll  last  my  time.  MIbs  has  got  my  bleBsing  wher- 
ever she  goes  ;  hut  I  ain't  got  strength  for  no  more  sight-seeing/ 

*  I've  brought  Mr.  Westray,  the  gentleman  I'm  going  to  many, 
to  see  you,'  says  Editha. 

'  And  a  fine-grown  gent  he  is  too,'  exclaims  Mrs.  Grcdby  ;  '  but, 
-without  oflfenco  to  him,  I  wish  he'd  been  Mr.  Hclheridge.  I'm  no 
Welshwoman,  thank  God ;  if  I  was,  I  daresay  I  should  take  it 
more  to  heart  that  you're  not  going  to  marry  a  Welshman.  Bat 
I  do  wish  it  had  been  Mr.  Hetheridge — such  a  noble  fresh-coloured 
young  gentleman — aud  that  you'd  been  going  to  settle  among  us.' 

Editha  blushes  crimaon,  and  Ilermau  feels  that  his  foot  is  not 
on  hi8  native  heather,  and  that  Lis  name  is  a  matter  of  iudifierence 
to  Mrs.  Grcdby. 

*  Mr.  AVestray  is  a  very  famous  gentleman  in  London,'  says 
Editha  ;   *  he  writes  books  which  people  admire  very  much.* 

*  Tracks  ?'  inquires  Mrs.  Gredby,  somewhat  scornfully. 

*  No,  not  tracts.' 

*  I'm  glad  of  that.  There's  too  many  Methodies  in  this  part  of 
the  country  ;  they're  always  pestering  with  their  blessed  tracks.  I 
like  my  Bible  as  I  like  my  drop  of  spirits- — ^neat.  I  don't  care 
about  having  Scripture  chopped  iuto  little  bits  and  mixed  up  with 
other  people's  notions.' 

*  That  reminda  me,  Mrs.  Gredby,  that  I've  brought  you  a  Bible 
for  a  keepsakoj  and  a  couple  of  silver  spoons  for  you  and  Mr.  Gredby, 
80  that  you  may  think  of  me  sometimes  when  you  drink  your  tea.' 

A  small  black,  teapot  among  the  ashes  on  the  hearth  suggests 
that  Mrs.  Gredby  is  a  confirmed  tea-drinker. 

'  Bless  your  kind  heart,  miss,  we  don't  want  nothin'  to  remind 
us  of  you.  We  shall  think  of  you  often  enough  when  you're  settled 
up  in  London,  which  I'm  tolri  Las  growed  into  a  Terj'  fine  town, 
with  a  uumbaukmint  and  a  wiadux,  though  not  so  genteel  as  my 
native  place — Cheltenham,  ll'c  shall  think  of  you,  Miss  Editha, 
never  fear.' 

Editha  extracts  the  Bible  and  the  teaspoons  from  a  vai'iety  of 
neat  little  packages  in  the  basket.  Both  gifta  are  received  with 
rapture,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  teaspoons  go  nearest  to  Mrs.  Gredby's 
heart.  The  Gredby  initials — man  and  mfe — have  been  engraved 
on  each  spoon. 
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'I never  owned  a  silver  teaspoon  before,  Miss  Editha/  says  the 
mitron^  *  though  I  come  of  a  very  respectable  fambly.  My  mother 
lud  eix  teas  and  four  salts,  real  silver,  with  Kinj^  Oeorge  aud  the 
leopard's  head  on  them,  besides  a  lion  nith  his  fore-pawr  lifted  up, 
and  a  deal  of  ornamentation ;  but  my  eldest  brother  came  into  them, 
with  the  rest  of  the  property,  as  heir-at-law,  and  kep'  *em,  set  out 
among  the  glass  and  chaney  on  his  chefianeor,  till  tilings  went 
wrong  with  him,  being  a  raaator  carpenter  in  a  small  way,  and  the 
«poon3  was  murtgaged  to  his  creditors.' 

Mrs.  Gredby's  old  gentleman  crawls  feebly  ont  of  the  chimney- 
conier  to  behold  and  admire  the  spoons,  which  ho  turns  over  in  his 
Loniy  palm  as  if  they  were  natural  curiosities. 

After  this  it  is  time  to  say  good-bye,  and  Mrs.  Gredby  dissolves 
iiilo  tears. 

'  I  hope  you  wouldn't  think  ii  a  liberty  if  I  was  to  ask  leaf  to 
kisB  you,  Miss  Editha,  having  knowd  you  from  a  child,'  she  says 
pathetically  ;  and  Editha  subuiits  to  be  kissed  by  the  proprietress  of 
the  New  Inn,  who  doesn't  often  taste  butcher's  meat — the  nearest 
batcher  living  three  miles  ofl' — and  who  makes  up  for  that  depriva- 
tion by  a  copions  use  of  onions.  Herman,  snifering  sympathetic 
torture,  makes  a  wry  face  during  the  operation. 

'And  now,'  says  Mrs.  Gredby,  making  a  dart  at  the  little  black 
pot,  '  yon  must  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  bit  of  currant-cake  after 
your  walk.* 

Editha  protests  that  she  has  not  time  to  take  refreshment,  but 
the  energetic  M.  A.  Gredby  suatches  some  cups  and  saucers  from 
one  of  the  numerous  shelves  which  encumber  the  walls,  and  spreads 
them  on  a  massive  iron  teatrny.  From  another  shelf  she  prodaces 
a  mysterious-looking  substance,  of  a  pale-greenish  hue,  ornamented 
with  black  spots  which  look  like  defunct  flies. 

'It's  a  tritle  mowldy,  miss,'  she  apologises,  as  she  slices  this 
Btihstance  ;  'but  I  mad^  it  with  my  own  hands,  and  it's  genuwine.* 
Editha  and  Herman  decline  the  cake  on  the  ground  of  feeble 
»ppelite,  but  consent  to  take  a  little  tea.  That  infusion  is  very 
hbck  and  very  strong,  and  tastes  so  much  like  senna,  that  Herman 
u  fearful  lest  Mrs.  Gredby  should  be  practising  upon  him  for  his  iil- 
^rior  benefit,  after  the  manner  of  careful  nurses  with  small  children. 
After  making  a  faint  pretence  of  drinking  tea,  Editha  and  her 
^trothed  take  leave  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gredby,  and  proceed  to  visit 
the  smallor  dwellings  in  the  settlement.  Everywhere  Editha  is  re- 
ceived with  the  same  tokens  of  affection,  wept  over,  kissed,  adored, 
while  Herman  stands  looking  on.  It  is  sweet  to  him  to  see  how 
Diach  she  is  beloved,  and  his  heart  is  stirred  with  a  secret  pride  aa 
hfi  thinks  how  willingly  she  has  surrendered  all  this  worship  and 
^'^^^Dce,  her  happy  useful  life  among  her  native  hills,  to  follow  his 
ttocertain  fortunes. 
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The  basket  contains  keepsakes  for  every  one — always  Bomething 
pretty  and  useful  and  appropriate,  which  appears  in  every  case  to 
be  the  object  most  ardently  desired  by  the  recipient.  Bright  neeker- 
chiefs,  lace  collars,  Bibles,  Testaments,  inkstands,  neodlecases, 
come  out  of  the  basket,  and  elicit  rapturous  admiration. 

*  You'll  not  be  forgotten  when  I  am  gone/  Editha  tells  her 
various  pensioners ;  '  my  sister  will  take  care  of  you.  You  shall 
have  your  half-pound  of  tea  every  other  Saturday  the  same  as  usual, 
Mrs.  Davis.' 

•  It  isn't  that  I'm  thinking  of,  miss,'  answers  a  hard-working- 
matron.     *  It's  the  sight  of  your  bright  face  we  shall  miss.' 

Llanmoel  duly  visited,  Herman  and  Editha  enter  a  lane — ^wild, 
Tngg^t^*  f^^  picturesque — which  turns  off  at  an  angle  by  the  si 
the  New  Inn. 

'  Where  are  we  going  now  ?'  asks  Horman. 

Editha  points  skyward. 

'  What,  going  to  heaven  so  soon  !  I  thought  we  were  to  bei 
married  first,  and  translated  together.' 

'I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  like  that,  Herman.     You  see 
bank  yonder.     We  are  going  to  a  farmhouse  near  the  top.' 

'  I  SCO  a  mountain,  like  Brighton  racecourse  turned  up  end 
dotted  with  sheep.' 

'  That's  where  we  are  going.' 

'  Do  people  live  np  there,  for  example  ?' 

The  lane  is  delightful — not  always  narrow ;  it  widens  by 
by  into  a  patch  of  wooded  waste,  with  here  and  there  a  pool  of^ 
water,  fern-fringed,  shadowed  with  blackberry  and  alder  bushes, 
old  hawthorns  lichened  and  gray ;  all  things  wild,  neglected,  beau- 
tiful. Then  the  lane  narrows  again,  and  twists  and  wriggles  up  the  ^ 
hill-side,  and  the  valley  widens  as  they  rise  above  it ;  and  Cymbriea 
Bank  and  the  Roman  mound  rise  up  before  them  far  away  to  the 
west,  in  the  glow  of  afternoon  sunlight.  j 

'  Imagine  anybody  living  np  here,*  cries  Herman,  '  alone  among  \ 
the  Immensities,  and  nearly  a  day's  journey  from  the  butcher  !'         ' 

Steeper  and  steeper  grows  the  lane,  screened  with  hazel-bushes  • 
and  wild  apple,  hawthorn  and  elder,  till  it  brings  them  into  a  tri- 
angular farmyard  just  under  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Such  a  lonely 
old  fiarmhoase,  decently  kept  and  prosperous  looking,  the  huge 
chimney-stacks  composing  about  one-half  of  the  building;  a  flight  of 
btepB  leads  up  to  the  low  wooden  door,  innocent  of  knocker  or  bell. 

Herman  thumps  the  portal  vrith  his  stick,  whereat  a  simple- 
minded -looking  calf  puts  its  head  out  of  a  shed  in  the  yard  and 
lows  plaintively,  and  an  unseen  dog  barks  indignantly,  but  there  is  ^ 
no  other  answer.     Herman  knocks  again  and  again,  but  with  no 
farther  effect  than  irritating  the  invisible  dog  and  puzzling  the 
faced  calf,  whose  mother  stares  vacantly  at  the  intruders. 
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'I  dareeaj  Maggie  and  Jenny  have  gone  to  Llandrrsak,'  Bays 
Editba.  *I  sboold  like  to  Lave  seen  them.  They  were  my  prize 
icbtdan  three  years  ago,  and  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Would  you  like  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  hill  ?* 

*  Having  come  so  fur,  it  would  be  dastardly  to  desist,'  replies 
Hecman.  *  A  firieud  of  mine — a  famous  Alpine  traveller  in  his  way 
—told  me  that  when  he  had  got  within  twenty  feet  of  the  summit 
uf  Mout  BLuie  he  would  have  given  the  world  t-o  lie  down  then  and 
there,  and  give  up  life  and  the  task  together ;  but  he  crawled  to  the 
top  somehow.' 

They  leave  the  farmyard  by  a  narrow  ledge  which  leads  upward, 
and  from  the  hilltop  survey  the  world  below,  seated  side  by  side 
iqxm  a  low  stone  wall,  which  for  some  unknown  reason  divides  the 
nmmit.  To  the  right  and  left  of  them  are  hills  as  high  as  that 
they  have  climbed,  one  clotlied  with  bracken,  the  other  bare.  Below 
them  winds  a  mountain  torrent  in  the  cleft  of  the  hills.  They  can 
seethe  little  wooden  tower  of  Llanmoel  church  in  the  valley  beneath, 
&nd  far  away  in  the  clear  blue  the  scattered  white  houses  of  Llan- 
drjBik ;   but  of  a  human  being,  near  or  far,  there  is  no  sign. 

'I  can  almost  distinguish  the  Cambria,  and  Dewrauce  playing 
croqnet,'  says  Herman. 

Mr.  Dewrance  has  come  down  to  assist  at  to-morrow's  ceremony. 
He  has  been  succeeded  at  Llandrysak  by  a  gentleman  of  an  Evan- 
gelical torn,  and  the  pretty  little  white  and  gray  stone  chiu'ch  on  the 
common  has  made  a  retrograde  movement,  which  is  grateful  to  the 
itatire  mind,  but  unwelcome  to  English  visitors. 

They  sit  for  a  little  while  curiously  silent,  moved  to  deepest 
ihoughts  by  the  serenity  of  the  scene.  On  the  threshold  of  her  new 
life  Editha's  thoughts  are  mournful.  "Will  he  always  love  her,  this 
rtwnger  for  whom  she  barters  her  nearest  and  dearest  ?  Of  Knth's 
affection,  of  Ruth's  sympathy,  she  is  utterly  sure ;  but  his  love  may 
he  a  thing  of  impulse,  and  change  or  wane  in  the  years  to  come. 
Slie  looks  at  him  wonderingly,  fearfully,  being  certain  of  so  little 
i^boot  him  bat  the  one  absorbing  truth  that  she  loves  him . 

'Foot  o'clock,  dearest,  and  we  are  between  six  and  seven  miles 
from  the  sound  of  the  dressing-bell/  exclaims  Herman,  feeling  that 
^  melodious  tinkling  of  a  distant  sheop-bell  will  speedily  beguile 
^  to  alumber  unless  he  bestirs  himself  somehow, 

*  We  shall  go  home  faster  tlian  we  came,  Herman  :  the  way  is 
•Ifflofit  all  down-hill/ 

'  Ah.  that's  what  makes  the  progress  of  life  so  rapid  after  five- 
Wd-twcnty — it  is  all  down-hill.' 

They  go  back  to  the  farmhouse.  Herman  assails  the  door  with 
™  atick  again,  and  again  in  vain.  But  half-way  down  the  lane  they 
*©el  the  farmer's  daughters,  dark-eyed,  blooming,  lovely,  carrying 
Wvy  baaketSj  and  delighted  at  the  sight  of  Editha. 
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'  I  should  Lave  been  so  sorry  if  I'd  gone  away  without  Bt 
you,  Maggie,  and  you  too,  Jenny/ 

'  0,  if  yon  please,  miss,  wo  arc  to  be  in  the  churchj 
moiTow  with  all  your  old  scholars.* 

'Really!    That  ia  kind.' 

Maggie's  and  Jenny's  keepsakes  are  fished  out  of  the  ba 
and  there  are  kisses  and  kindly  words  of  farewell, 

*  That  was  a  little  better  than  being  kissed  by  Mrs.  Gm 
says  Herman,  as  he  and  Editha  continue  their  journey.         S 

'  Poor  Mrs.  Gredby !  \Mien  my  brothers  were  little  boy 
was  their  ^eat  delight  to  visit  Islrs*  Gredby,  and  sit  in  the  chiiD 
comer  with  old  Mr.  Gredby.  Ho  used  to  make  them  pea-shoo 
and  to  lend  them  on  old  gun  long  before  they  wore  allowed  to 
guns  of  their  own.  I'm  afraid  to  think  how  much  mouldy  cake 
must  have  eaten.  I  know  Mrs-  Gredby  used  to  give  them  sausf 
and  black  pudding,  and  all  manner  of  dreadful  things.* 

'  I  daresay  your  Indian  brother  is  suffering  for  those  jar 
indiscretions  now,  and  calling  it  liver,'  replies  Herman. 

They  arrive  at  Lochwithian  onlj^  just  in  time  for  the  dresi 
bell.  The  Priory  is  full  of  guests.  Editha's  clerieal  brother 
arrived  on  the  scene,  with  his  wife  and  two  eldest  girls,  who  a 
be  bridesmaids.  Two  young  ladies  of  ancient  Welsh  family 
come  from  a  distant  mansion  for  the  same  parj)0S0.  Mr.  Dewi 
is  there  in  readiness  for  to-morrow,  and  Mr.  Pcthcrick  com€ 
dinner.  Editha  has  no  more  time  for  raom-nftil  thoughts  till 
that  night,  when  she  kneels  beside  Ruth's  sofa,  and  confides 
TOgue  doubts  and  fears  to  that  sympathetic  listener,  Buth*s  ¥ 
are  full  of  comfort. 

'  Dearest,  your  own  heart  has  chosen,'  she  says.  *  I  think  t 
is  a  divine  instinct  in  a  heart  as  pure  and  true  as  yours.  Why  si 
we  fear  the  issue  ?' 

*  It  seems  so  hard  to  leave  you,  Ruth,  so  selfish.  Bat  yo 
like  him,  don't  you,  Ruth?     You  can  trust  him?' 

'  Yes,  dear,  if  he  will  only  be  true  to  the  better  part  o 
nature :   and  with  you  beside  him  he  can  hardly  be  otherwise.' 


To-morrow,  and  they  stand  side  by  side  in  the  beautified  chi 
before  an  altar  glorious  with  all  white  flowers  that  bloom  at 
season — a  church  crowded  with  loving  faces,  many  of  them  tea 
for  at  Lochwithian  this  marriage  is  in  some  wise  a  public  calan 

The  autumn  sun  shines  warm  and  bright.  School -children 
young  women  who  were  Editha's  scholars  a  few  years  ago, 
the  path  from  the  church  door  to  the  Priory  gates,  and  cast  1 
tributary  flowers  before  the  bridal  pair.  To  young  and  old  Ed; 
in  her  white  dress  and  veil,  seems  like  an  angel. 

The  crowd  does  not  lessen  when  the  wedding  party  hare  { 
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biek  to  the  houfi6 ;  the  people  wait  to  see  the  last  of  their  favourite. 
Mw.  Gredby  is  there,  splendidly  got  up  in  a  Paisley  shawl  of  many 
colours  and  a  green-gauze  bonnet.  There  are  two  or  three  national 
\a\s  come  &om  remote  villages,  but  smart  bonnets  of  the  last  metro- 
politan fashion  prevail. 

There  is  to  be  a  tea-drinking  in  the  afternoon  on  a  large  scale 
for  old  and  young,  and  in  the  mean  time  an  itinerant  vendor  dis- 
penses cakes  and  sweetstufifto  the  excited  throng.  At  last  the  car- 
riage which  is  to  convey  brido  and  bridegroom  to  the  Llandr3r3ak 
sti^on  appears  before  the  porch,  and,  after  an  interval,  Editha  reap- 
pears in  her  simple  travelling-dress,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm, 
Eennan  on  the  other  side,  and  the  brother  and  sister-in-law,  cousins, 
faeads,  and  clergy  in  the  background. 

They  drive  off  amidst  a  bnrst  of  cheers  which  the  hillsides  echo 
thandcrously,  Editha  looking  back  at  her  old  home  till  the  road 
liiuls  and  shuts  it  from  her  sight. 

^vNever  qoiio  my  own  home  any  more,*  she  murmurs  sadly. 
^Rod-bye,  happy  days  of  youth!' 
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iTORT  of  luck  would  bo  both  instructing  and  amnping. 
rule,  it  is  believed  that  those  who  obtain  Fortune's  smile  in 
chance  succeed  to  her  frovsms  in  the  general  run  of  things,  ^^^lctlle^ 
this  should  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  truism  or  as  a  popular  ddo- 
sion,  v?e  are  not  in  a  position  to  affirm,  owing  to  the  obseTiee  of  dsta 
from  which  to  form  a  universal  conclusion.  As  iilnstrating,  how- 
ever, the  zigzag  rotation  of  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  luck, 
we  venture  to  submit  the  follo^ving  anecdotes,  culled  from  the  ded 
past  of  academic  memories,  anent  the  subject  of  raffles  ;  simply  pw- 
mising  that  we  shonhl  define  a  raffle  an  the  plainept  game  of  cbaiic6, 
where  the  odds  are  heaviest  against  the  gambler,  and  where  tie 
vendor  plays  the  old-world  role  of  the  clever  croupier,  *  Heada  I 
win,  tails  you  lose.' 

lu  the  3'ear  when  Caractacus  won  the  Derby,  a  certain  quiet 
parson  resident  in  bt.  Frideswidc^s  College,  Oxford,  put  his  jwuod 
into  the  Art- Union  lottery,  and  drew  a  bronze  model  of  Caractacus. 
the  ancient  Briton.    This  statuette,  being  on  a  large  scale,  was  onl 
of  all  proportion  to  his  small  college  rooms ;  so  he  took  it  reluctantly 
to  an  art-dealer  in  the  town,  who,  after  declining  to  give  ouc-6ftii 
of  the  figure  at  which  it  was  valued  by  the  Art-Union,  oflfered, 
nevertheless,  to  raffle  it  at  the  full  price  at  a  guinea  per  tickets 
This  proposal  was  readily  accepted  by  our  black  dragoon,  and  pre- 
sently the  various   colleges  and  halls   throughout  the   Uuiversitt 
learnt  by  advertisement  that '  a  statuette  of  Caractacus,  executed  iij 
bronze  by  the  late  famous  sculptor  Signor  Scagliola,  the  proper^ 
of  a  member  of  the  University, '  would  be  raffled  for,  under  cc: 
conditions,  which  were  duly  stated  in  cxtcnso* 

So  far  everything  appeared  promising  for  the  vendor.  Unfi 
tunately,  however,  in  this  world  of  mutation  there  is  many  a  s 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip.  It  so  happened  that  the  above  adv 
tisement  met  the  eye  of  no  less  a  peraonago  than  Mr.  Doncaa 
St.  Leger  of  St.  Boniface.  Now  Mr.  Doncaster,  though  in  so: 
respects  his  powers  of  calculation  were  almost  unlimited,  nev^ 
could  bring  them  to  bear  upon  certain  illustrated  problems  set  % 
perverse  examiners  in  the  schools.  In  short.,  not  to  be  too  hM 
upon  him,  he  waa  about  as  stupid  a  dunce  as  could  be  found  withJ 
the  four  walls  of  St,  Boniface  at  that  time  ;  and  that  is  saying  t 
great  deal.  This  young  gentleman,  then,  was  at  once  attracted  1? 
the  word  Caractacus.     He  had  never,  you  may  be  sure,  hftard  i 


being  as  tbe  bravo  old  British  lion  who  contrived 
ifile  the  Roman  legions.  Not  he.  History,  you  see, 
he  »-anld  inform  you,  was  not  in  bis  line.  He  took  up  mathematics 
for  his  second  schools,  and  '  if  it  hadn't  happened  that  that  "  fellar 
Ecciid"  had  been  *,nfted  with  a  mind  as  complicated  as  a  spider's 
ivl>.  he  mi<]fht  have  done  the  trick  two  terms  ago.'  He  had,  how- 
e?er,  landed  a  nice  round  sum  on  the  equino  representative  of  the 
ttcni  of  romantic  history,  and  dear  indeed  to  his  soul  was  the  name 
of  aB  animal  which  hud  enabled  bim  to  square  his  promissory  notes 
to  tbe  bead  wait-er  at  the  Crozior  Hotel,  and  to  partially  satisfy 
Ik  mbid  thirst  for  {»old  exhibited  terminally  by  Shark  the  livery- 
lUble-keeper,  and  Whale  the  tailor. 

Mr.  Doncaster  St,  Leger  was  perambulating  the  classic  '  High' 
jftrt  before  the  witching  hour  of  dinner,  in  order  to  get  a  little  fresh 
»L*  introduced  into  hia  inner  man,  which  seemed  to  be  replete  with 
dg&r-smolce  and  chalk,  he  having  spent  the  afternoon  in  Giggery's 
billi&rd-room,  when,  bupponing  to  stop  and  stare  in  at  Chisel's 
wiaiow — Chisel  was  the  art-dealer  before  alluded  to — ho  was  met 
with  the  following  startling  anuouncemcnt : 

CARACTACUSI 

This  exquUito  statuette  by  Siguor  ScaglloU  will  be  raffled  for  to-morrow. 

TicEETs,  One  Guctea. 

yjB,  Early  application  U  requested,  as  only  a  few  rem^n  noftUotted. 

Mr.  Doncaster  St.  Leger  positively  gasped  as  he  read  these 
irards,  to  bim  bo  pregnant  with  meaning.  He  groped  in  his  several 
fockets  hastily  and  greedily.  WTicre  could  his  purse  have  got  to  ? 
Hcwas  a  roan  of  a  sanguine  temperament}  uud  venturesome  withal. 
To  see  him  fling  down  his  coin  on  any  remote  dianoe  you  woiUd 
magme  him  a  millionaire.  Best  of  all,  he  never  grinned  when  ho 
loo,  sod  he  never  fro"wned  when  ho  lost.  On  the  contrary  :  in  all 
money  transactions  bis  countenance  preserved  the  meaningless 
parity  of  plaster -of- Palis.  Ho  felt  convinced  at  the  present 
OKMoGnt  that  by  a  bold  investment  in  tickets  he  could  secure,  as  an 
'  '  '  VI  to  his  family,  the  image  in  bronze  of  a  quadruped  whom, 
.  nthusiaHm,  ho  considered  a  credit  to  his  owner,  his  country, 
'y,  to  ereation  itself.  But  unluckily  you  cannot  buy  raffle-tickets 
without  coin.  Even  in  Oxford,  where  you  can  get  credit  for 
*hno3t  anything,  commodities  of  this  class  have  to  be  paid  for. 
And,  to  add  to  his  discomfiture,  not  only  were  the  hall-bells  begin- 
JUDg  to  jai^igle  for  dinner,  and  therefore  there  would  be  nothing 
to  of  the  fish  but  the  fins  and  backbone  in  a  couple  of  trices, 
^t,  further,  who  should  appear  looming  in  the  distance  but  the 
ftiost  noblo  the  Marquis  Asnapper  of  Cardinal  College,  a  plutocrat 
o^boondisBS  wealth,  and  himself  a  conscientious  patron  of  the  turf. 
^  only  this  titled  personage  should  happen  to  spot  Mi.  0\n&eV% 
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plac&rd,  Mr.  Doncaster  St.  Leger  felt  snre  that  he  would  bay  a| 
every  ticket  that  was  left.  j 

Not  that  ho  need  have  worried  his  xutDd  on  that  account.  Tk 
fact  was,  that  only  one  ticket  out  of  sixty  had  as  yet  been  pin 
chased,  and  that  one  by  Mr.  Ignatins  Alban,  a  weakish  Ritaalia^ 
who  somehow  got  into  his  head  the  notion  that  Caractacus  was 
Byzantine  saint.     Mr.  Chisel,  however,  from  long  and  varied  e 
pcrionce,  had  concluded  that  some  pressure  is  advisable  in  ord 
to  persuade  the  undergraduate  mind  to  jump  at  a  hasty  conclasio: 
Hence  the  mendacious  *  N.B.'  which  ended  his  advertisement. 

A  moment's  reflection  convinced  Mr.  Doncaster  St.  Leger  th; 
to  hesitate  was  to  be  lost.      Consequently  ho   advanced  hastilyj 
and  grappling  the  arm  of  the  young  marquis  in  a  way  which  i 
most  noble  individuid  was  disposed  to  resent  as  impertinence,  h|{ 
exclaimed : 

*  I  say,  Asuapper,  lend  me  a  tenner  till  after  hallj  t 
good  fellow.' 

*  No,  I  won't,*  replied  the  marquis,   not  so  much   as 
scending  to  take  his  toothpick  from  between  his  august  molars,    j 

A  less  vivacious  and  more  modest  man  would  have  looked  m 
the  fool  he  felt  after  this  shut -up.  Not  so  Mr.  Doncaster,  whoJ 
after  digging  his  fingers  playfully  into  his  friend's  aristocratic  nTwJ 
which  were  well  protected  by  gorgeous  apparel,  and  shooting,! 
'Blow  you,  then!'  bounded  away  as  hard  as  his  legs  would  cwryj 
him  in  the  direction  of  St.  Boniface  College.  i 

A  few  seconds  afterwai'ds,  and  the  front  quadrangle  resounded' 
with  loud  and  incessant  cries  of  *  Messenger  !' 

Mercury,  thus  entreated,  could  but  appear.  You  would  inw^ 
gine  that  the  individual  selected  by  the  superior  wisdom  of  coUegl' 
authority  to  run  erramla  would,  in  some  one  fcattire  at  leasU 
resemble  the  ideal  messenger  of  Jove.  He  wonld  bo  fleet-footedj 
glib-tongued,  elastic  of  gait,  young,  and  brisk.  He  need  nol 
have  wings  on  his  heels,  but  he  would  be  indued  with  the  facalij 
of  getting  over  ground  rapidly.  Li  Oxford,  however,  they  man 
age  things  quite  differently  from  anywhere  else  in  the  region  <| 
common  sense.  Old  Box,  the  St.  Boniface  messenger,  migl| 
have  been  a  Mercury  fit  for  Olympus  thirty  years  ago.  But  trail 
compels  us  to  add,  that  as  he  shambled  to\vards  Mr.  Doncast4 
St.  Leger  ho  looked  something  altogether  the  converse,  fl] 
head  was  a  little  lower  than  his  shoulderH,  which  were  inde4 
elephantine.  His  pace  was  slow,  measnred,  and  qtui  knees 
tritie  rickety.  His  countenanco  exhibited,  not  only  no  signs  i 
intellect,  but  almost  none  of  consciousness.  He  was  never  druJi 
and  never  sober.  He  would  occupy  half  an  hour  in  dischargiJfl 
a  message  a  hundred  yards  distant.  But,  in  spite  of  his  appare' 
stupidity  and  his  invariable  tardiness,  he  possessed  one  grand  rnent^ 
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ftod  moral  gift — memory.  The  man  would  listen  to  twenty  different 
orders,  gorge  them  in  lus  extraordinary  brain,  and  perform  each  and 
iStotbe  letter.  The  head  of  St.  Boniface  ruled  that  a  servant  of 
Uu)  college  tbns  gifted  must  be  retained  at  all  hazards. 

'Look  hero.  Box/  rried  Mr.  St.  Legor,  panting  for  his  dinner. 
*Look  here,  stupid.  Take  this  ten-poand  note  to  Chisel's;  you 
andorstand,  Chisel's ;  and  buy  me  as  many  raffle-tickets  for  Carac- 
Uca3  as  you  can.  If  you  can't  get  ten,  get  nine,  or  eight,  or  any 
mnnber.  Stick  to  him.  Box,  mind  you,  and  don*t  yon  swallow  any 
of  his  gammon.  He*ll  pretend  he's  only  two  or  three  left.  Hey? 
iWhatr 

'  Tickets  for  what,  sir  T  inquired  Mercury,  who  could  not  grip 

Kugly  polysyllable  Caractacus. 
Caractacus !'  shouted  Mr.  St.  Leger. 
All  right,  sir,*  was  the  cheery  reply.     'I  iindoratand  yoa. 
Ten  tickets  for  Cactus,  or — ' 

'  Caractacus  !*  gasped  the  young  man ;  and  at  once  rushed  head- 
long to  satisfy  the  urgent  claims  of  appetite  in  the  college  hall. 

It  may  perhaps  be  wholly  unnecessai*y  to  explain  that  Mr.  Box 
the  messenger  did  sncceed  in  obtaining  the  full  amount  of  tickets 
b  required ;  Jlr.  Chisel,  imder  the  circumstances,  kindly  putting 
down  the  odd  ten  shillings  to  Mr.  St.  Leger's  account,  which  ac- 
count being,  so  far  as  the /('/•«/  item  went,  over  twelve  months'  stand- 
was  duly  rendered  on  the  day  following  with  an  increment  of 
cent  interest. 
vc  per  cent  interest  on  twelve  hours*  credit !  It's  a  way  wo  have 
in  the  'Varsity.  But  it  does  not  drive  dull  care  away.  Rather  not. 
Precisely  at  two  o'clock  on  the  following  day  a  select  company 
vere  assembled  at  Chisel's  shop.  The  most  noble  the  marquis 
copied  the  centre,  having  purchased  one  ticket.  Mr.  Alban  the 
Kitoallst  was  in  the  rear,  being  ashamed  of  himself  for  no  particular 
KtBon,  and  afraid  of  the  illustrious  Asuapper  because  he  happened 
to  have  a  big  handle  to  his  name.     Whilst,  entering  the  shop,  yon 

t behold  the  supple  and  horsey  proportions  of  Mr.  Doncaster  St. 
r,   who,   after   winking  at  the  nobleman   and   glaring  at  the 
St  Rit.,  advanced  boldly  towards  the  proprietor  of  the  artistic 
*«taWishment. 

'Now,  Chisel,*  he  exclaimed  happily,  'trot  out  the  quadruped.* 
'I  don*t  comprehend  your  meaning,  Mr.  St.  Leger,'  was  the 
^spectful  reply. 

'  What  a  duj£ng  old  file  you  must  be,  then !     Caractacus,  of 
tt|pe.' 

^BHe,  he  !  Ye-ry  good,'  sniggered  Mr.  Chisel.  Then  turning 
^Htattarquis,  '  Mr.  St.  Leger,  my  lord,  allers  do  compare  great 
H^Hi^h  small.  It's  a  fancy  of  'is.*  This  by  way  of  apology 
lOrlfr,  St.  Leger's  flippancy.  i 
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*  Yes  ?*  answered  the  marquis  patronisiugly. 
'  When   is  the — ha — lattery — hum — drawing  to  take 

inquired  Mr.  Alban  very  glumly  of  the  cringing  Chiscl- 

*  Well,  my  lord  and  gentlemen/   responded  Mr.  Chisel  somc- 
■what  nervously,  '  I  thinks  we'd  hcst  proceed  to  business.     Bnt  I 
must  inform  you  that  the  hovvner  have  bought  in  acveral 
owin*  to  their  not  a-bein*  all  subscribed.* 

This  was  not  an  answer  to  Mr.  Alban*s  question.  Hoi 
Mr.  Chisel,  romarkin;^'  that  *  it  was  as  sweet  a  work  of  hart  as  hever 
hentered  *ia  'ouae/  motioned  the  company  to  an  inner  chamber, 
where  on  the  table  stood  the  bronze  statuette  iu  all  its  glory.  Lord 
Asnapper  proceeded  at  once  to  inspect  it  with  the  air  of  a  connois- 
seur. 

*  Bother  it  !*  muttered  Mr.  St.  Leger,  snapping  hia  fingen.  He 
was  growing  impatient.  '  What  the  doose  is  this  ?  Why  don't 
Chisel  show  us  the  horse  ?' 

*  Horse  !     What  horse  ?'  asked  the  marquis. 
'Why  Caractacus,  of  course.* 
'  This  is  Caractacus/  was  the  prompt  response. 
'  Thk  /*  cried  Mr.  Doncaster  St,  Leger.    '  Why,  this  is  a  nskd 

savage !' 

'  Thia  /*  volunteered  Mr.  Alban,  forgetting  his  shyness.    *  Wl 
it  hasuH  got  a  nimbus  !* 

*  C'ractycnSy  gents/  interposed  Mr.  Chisel  explanatorily, 
a  hancicnt  Britting.' 

"  Caractacus  be — * 

The  remainder  of  the  sentence  was,  perhaps,  foi*tunatel 
sorbed  by  the  wildly-retreating  footsteps  of  Mr.  St.  Leger. 

He  went  down  the  next  morning  to  escape  the  volcano  of' 
cule  which  surronnded  him ;    and  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  li 
did  not  seek  refuge  at  the  Australitui  gold-diggings. 

As  for  the  raillo,  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  most  nob! 
drew  the  prize  on  his  single  ticket.  Luck,  as  we  know,  alwa^ 
follows  luck ;  and  the  people  who  expect  to  win  in  any  turn  of  tLl 
wheel  against  a  millionaire  are  more  daft  than  idiots.  Where  ski 
is  concerned,  brains  may  carry  the  day ;  but  for  a  man  bom  with 
copper  or  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth  to  back  his  luck  against  tb 
favourite  of  Fortune  born  with  the  gold  spoon  adhering  to  his  gun* 
seems  the  height  of  insensate  folly,  especially  when,  like  our  fneoi 
Mr.  Alban  the  lUtualist,  he  cannot  afiford  to  lose. 


jThy  don't 
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Immediately  after  the  publication  of  that  most  charming 
lesque  of  Oxford  life,  Verdant  GrecUf  which  certainly  succeeded  L 
depicting  the  University  as  a  compound  of  beer,  skittles,  and  bnU 
dogs,  the  world-wide  notoriety  obtained  by  Huz  his  first-bom  ant 
Buz  his  brother — or  as  our  dean,  who  was  an  accurate  Hebraist 
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repute,  osed  to  render  tliGoi  iu  the  course  of  tlio  lectionary,  *  Hoots 
and  Boots* — £red  the  undergraduate  soul  with  ambltioa  to  posRess 
a  Has  if  Bot  a  Buz,  a  Hoots  if  not  a  Boots.  Filthy  Lucre  in  those 
diys  did  a  roaring  trade,  altliough  how  he  escaped  hydrophobia  is  a 
niysleiy.  His  cottaf^e — well  stocked,  by  the  way,  with  babies — 
TU  always  crowded  with  the  canine  species. 

A  rabid  dog  would  bito  him  in  five  different  places,  so  that  he 
would  appear  streaming  with  ichor. 

'  It's  his  playfulness,  sir/  the  man  would  aver,  no  ways  discon- 
certed. 

Another  quadruped,  who  assuredly  in  some  previous  state  of 
csiiAeQoe  must  have  been  a  Uiupeti  would  nail  himself  on  to  Lucre's 
alf,  and  refdse  to  bo  removed,  even  when  the  ordiuai-y  process  of 
bhiQg  his  tail  was  adopted  by  way  of  persuasion. 

*A  dawg  of  the  right  sort'  would  be  the  natural  remark  to 
issue  from  the  wounded  man's  lips.  Pain  could  not  roMe  his 
temper. 

Of  all  envied  undergraduates  of  that  period  let  Mr.  Scarsdale  of 
fimenface  bear  the  palm.     He  had  got  a  bulldog.     You  never  set 
eyes  od  such  a  bulldog.     Its  chest  was  simply  a  type  of  latitude. 
Itsimder  jaw  protruded  like  a  Zulu's.    Above  all,  with  the  fidelity  of 
&  Bill  Sykes's  dog,  it  cared  for  no  god  or  man  but  its  master. 
From  him  it  would  put  up  with  brutal  usage  without  a  murmur,  a 
grant,  or  a  growl.     But  just  let  any  one  else  approach  it,  and  the 
coftsequences  cannot  easily  be  predicted.     A  favourite  jest  of  Mr. 
Sousdale's  was  to  stroll  down  to  the  barges,  whcro  rowing  men  dis- 
pose of  garments  they  have  temporarily  laid  aside,  or  to  the  cricket- 
tents — pavilions  were  then  luxuries  uninvented — and,  after  piling 
t2ie  raiment  of  a  dozen  unfortunates,  to  bid  Muzzier  '  Watch  !'  and 
ti^Q  retreat.     Xo  human  being  dare  approach  the  said  Muzzier  ; 
^^y  were  often  compelled  to  net  the  dog,   i.  c.  to  envelop  him 
^ith  a  cricket  net — and  even  then  they  could  recover  their  clothes 
oaly  at  the  imminent  risk  of  being  pinned. 

Well,  to  come  to  the  point,  Mr.  Scarsdale,  his  master,  was  a 
toan  with  a  talent  for  tumbling  into  serious  hot  water.  He  got 
plni^ked  till  tlje  college  very  nearly  turned  him  out  neck  and  crop, 
H«  quarrelled  bo  savagely  with  his  father,  that  he  found  supplies 
cut  off  at  a  time  when  duns  were  nearly  driving  him  mad.  Lastly, 
he  incurred  a  debt  of  honour  which  he  was  utterly  unablo  to  meet, 
»nd  thereby  ran  the  risk  of  being  cut  by  his  set — a  contingency 
^^  others  the  most  appalling. 

•  What  am  I  to  do  ?'     He  appealed  to  his  crony  Boh  Cherry. 
Bob  lit  a  cigar.     Some  minds  never  begin  to  act  till  theyr  aro 
^V«jived  iu  cloud. 

'  I  am  in  an  awful  fis,'  ho  continued.  '  I  owo  coin  all  round, 
't&ebuliiig  the  college.     I've  exhausted  my  credit,  and  the  goveraoi 


has  taken  tip  aime  as  nndutifol  as  ungracious.  Gire  me  your  ad-  | 
Tice,  dear  old  boy.'  I 

'  I  have  it,*  cried  Bob  Cherry,  after  a  few  TvLifTs.  '  You  lAust  1 
raffle  Muzzier.  The  dog  has  no  oud  of  n  reputation.  You  can  I 
yalue  him  at  forty  guiucns ;  aud  I'll  bet  you  a  bottle  of  wine  you'll  I 
get  evoi7  copper  subscribed.'  I 

'  Perhaps,'  answered  his  friend  dryly;  'but,  then,  I  don't  wunt  ] 
to  part  with  my  old  friend.  Hie,  Muzzier,  come  here.  That  J 
wouldn't  suit  you,  eh  '?'  m 

Muzzier  came  up  &om  under  the  sofa  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  I 
licked  Mr.  Scarsdale's  hand  quite  lovingly.  ■ 

'  I  couldn't  do  it,  Cherry,"  be  said,  something  like  a  tear  rifliiig  I 
to  the  corner  of  his  eye.  ■ 

Mr.  Bob  Cherr}',  however,  continued  smoking,  imperturbable  as  M 
an  oracle.  H 

'  Well  ?'  growled  Mr.  Scarsdale,  angry  at  his  silence.  ■ 

•  Well,  I  give  you  my  advice  as  a  lookor-on,  who  sees  the  l«3l  ■ 
of  the  game.  Raffle  the  dog,  Scarsdale,  and  depend  upon  it  the  I 
man  who  wins  it  will  come  and  beg  yon  to  buy  it  back  within  I 
twenty-four  boui-s  at  your  own  figure.'  I 

Mr.  Scarsdale  began  to  think.  I 

•  The  dog,'  he  replied,  '  would  come  home  of  his  own  accord;  ■ 
but — but — that  would  not  do.' 

•  Put  it  at  its  worst,  Scarsdale,     Let  us  suppose  that  Clasb-CT 
of  Christ  Church,  or  Nobbs  of  the  Tavern,  or  any  hona-fidc  spor^" 
ing  man,  wins  it,  wouldtrt  ho  rather  take  a  ten-pound  note  to  ^ 
shot  of  a  beast  who  would  go  mad  without  you,  than  stick  to  Li-^* 
hargain  ?     Besides,  the  odds  are  even  that  a  muff  would  got  ifc^ 
old  chap,  and  I  know  more  than  one  who  wouldn't  so  much  as  d*-**' 
take  him  away  with  a  chain.' 

Mr.  Scarsdale  did  not  appear  convinced.     Circumstances,  ho-^^ 
ever,  subsequently  transpired  which  rendered  it  more  than  nece**^ 
sary  that  he  should  have  some  ready  money ;  and  as  the  moth 
threw  her  cluldreu  to  the  wolves  in  order  to  save  her  life,  so  tlL-^*^' 
man  was  compelled  Ly  iron  destiny  to  part  with  the  best  friend  fc:^^^*^ 
possessed  in  the  wide  world. 

Bob  Cherry  got  up  the  raffle  for  him.     There  was  no  gr 
difficulty  in  raising  the  maximum  sum  ;  and  so  far  as  being  reUevi 
from  hostilo  pressure  by  friends  and  foes,  Mr.  Scarsdale  was  happ 
Nevertheless  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  old  dog ;  and 
deep  was  his  grief  that  he  actually  demeaned  himself  so  far  as 
write  an  exceedingly  humble  letter  to  his  outraged  parent,  dipl 
matically  enough  asking  not  for  money  but  forgiveness. 

The  raffle,  however,  came  off,  and  the  dog — Hke  a  poor  slave— ^ — 
became  the  property  of  Mr.  Fineekin  of  Wadhum. 

What  poBsessed  filr,  Fineekin  to  invest  a  sovereign  in  a  ratt^^ 
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n  a  bulldog  ?  Mr.  Fineekin  was  a  little  spare  nerrous  creatiire, 
'"ho  geoerally  took  his  walks  abroad  alone.  Surely  he  was  not  the 
ua  to  own  n  fighting  bruto  by  whose  side  a  buar  soc'tued  lumb- 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Fineokin  had  during  his  solitary  rambles  en- 
countered a  hulking  tramp  who  terrorised  him  out  of  a  florin,  and 
I  bull  who  induced  him  to  fly  over  the  nearest  hedge.  Thought 
lie  savagely,  *  If  only  I  had  a  really  savage  dog,  I  should  be  safe 
from  future  moleatation.  Balls  would  either  flee  or  suffer  for  it, 
vhilst  tramps  would  not  so  much  as  dare  to  cross  the  road/  Cow- 
ardice it  was,  then,  which  induced  Mr.  Fineekin  to  covet  Muzzier, 
tad  cowardice  does  not  always  pay  its  proprietor. 

The  raflle  took  place  in  Boh  Cherry's  room ;  and  at  its  conclu- 
skm,  Mr.  Fineekin^  as  au  out-college  man  and  a  stranger  to  all 
present,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  off  hia  much- 
ooreted  prize.  He  therefore  advanced  with  all  the  pluck  at  his 
opmmand,  and  with  a  very  silvern  *  Poo'  fellow  !'  attempted  to  pat- 
MnsslGr. 

The  response  was  a  terrible  low  growl,  like  the  toning  of  pedal 
pipes. 

Mr.  Fineekin  ricocheted  at  ouce. 

•You  needn't  be  afraid  of  him,'  remarked  Bob  Cherry  sar- 
■|DaUy. 

^PD-do  you  th-think  he'll  b-bite  ?'  stammered  Mr.  Fineekin,  who 
^  obvioaaly  in  mortal  terror,  his  countenance  by  degrees  assuming 
^e  chlorid  hue  which  is  the  immediate  precursor  of  sea-sickness, 

*  They  will  bite  at  times,'  answered  Bob  gravely,  taking  refogo 
i  generalities. 

*  I)-do  they  b-bite  v-vewy  hard  ?' 

'  They  won't  let  go ;  that's  all.*  Mr.  Cherry  began  to  feel  a 
talicioua  pleasure  in  the  torture  experienced  by  Mr.  Fineekin. 

'It's  v-vory  awful/  gasped  Mr.  Fineekin.  'I — I  think  I'll 
Lfre  a  cad  tu  h-hwing  the  animal  to  my  wooms.' 

With  which  assurance  Mr,  Fineekin  made  for  the  door,  and  was 
Bard  to  rush  down  the  stairs  like  a  Niagara  or  a  comet  in  a  hurry. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  a  man  appeared  at  Mr.  Cherry's  door. 
te  had  come,  he  said,  to  fetch  a  lectlc  dawg — a  iwopee,  in  fact — 
»  Mr.  Fineekin. 

*  There  he  is,'  observed  Mr.  Cherry  dryly. 

*  Be  you  his  master,  sir  ?*  * 

'  No,  my  man,  I'm  not.  He  did  belong  to  Mr.  Scarsdale,  and 
■if*  Scarsdale  ain't  in  college  just  now.' 

*  PVaps  I'd  better  call  again.     I  don't  like  'is  looks.' 

'  P'r'ups  you  hadn't.  You  must  take  him  now  or  never.  I'm 
lot  going  to  keep  other  people's  dogs  iu  my  rooms.  Why  couldn't 
*b«  Fineekin  take  him  away  himself?' 
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Thus  adjured  the  man  crept  up  gingerly,  and  producing 
from  his  pockefc,  prepared  to  affix  ifc  to  Muzzlcr's  collar.     The 
dog  eyed  him  for  an  instant  suspiciously,  and  then,  without 
ado  in  the  way  of  vocalisation,  aa  if  aware  of  tho  man's  inton 
on  to  his  leg  firmly,  and  began  to  play  ^sath  the  muscles  in  i 
promising  evil  for  his  future  pedestrianism. 

You  never  heard  a  cad  howl  like  that  cad.  Ilis  shrieks  b 
up  a  brace  of  scouts  and  a  baker's  dozen  of  imdergraduates,  j 
ing  luckily  Mr.  Scarsdole,  who  happened  to  be  entering  tha 
rongle.  At  a  word  from  his  former  master  ^luzzler  releafl 
sufferer  in  a  state  of  lameness  piteous  to  behold. 

'  m  take  him  to  Mr.  Fineekin'a  rooms  myself/  obfierv)! 
Scarsdale,  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  whistled 
dog,  who  was  licking  his  lips  as  if  lie  rather  approved  of  th 
of  human  blood,  and  saimtered  off  towards  Wodham, 

'  Mr,  Fineekin,  sir?'  said  the  porter;  *ho's  in  No.  16  Back 
three-pair  left.' 

Thither  wended  their  way  both  man  and  dog.     They  fo 
Fineekin  within  and  alone. 

*  I  congratulate  you,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Scarsdale  pohtoly,  *  on 
sesaing  the  best  dog  in  the  University.     I  am  sincerely  s 
obliged  to  part  with  him.' 

*  D-docs  ho  always  b-blecd  at  the  mouth  ?'  inquired  Mr- 
kin  ruefully. 

'  Never  except  when  he  is  out  of  temper,'  was  the  read; 
Then,  with  a  brief  *  Excuse  me,  I*m  in  a  hurry,'  he  dropped  his^ 
dodgily  iu  the  dooi'way,  and  by  a  quick  gesture  motioning  to  Ml 
to  keep  guard  thereon,  bolted  down  the  staircase,  leaving  Mr, 
kin  as  fairly  in  prison  us  the  veriest  malefactor  In  gaol 

*  Come  here,  poo'   fellow,  then;    good  dog,   then!'  c 
Fineekin. 

But  no.  The  trusty  soul,  not  being  sufficiently  sophisti 
understand  the  principles  of  buying  and  selling,  budged  not>  n( 
deed  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  all  the  blandishments  whieb 
heaved  at  his  head.  The  moment,  however,  that  ^Ir.  Fineekii 
preached  Iiiui  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  began  to  display  a  ta 
double  row  of  shar])  teeth. 

Mr.  Fineekin,  in  ten-or  and  despair,  called  for  his  scoot  froi 
■window,  but  the  man  somehow  would  not  answer.  Then  he  ul 
collapsed  into  a  condition  of  horror.  ASlcr  about  two  hours  of  m 
agony — for,  bo  it  remarked,  ho  did  not  feel  quite  sure  tM 
animal  would  not  attack  him — he  bethought  him  of  some  bis9 
his  cupboard.     Perhaps  the  dog  might  bo  bribed  into  gentlene 

Not  80.     Muzzier  smelt  the  douceur  contemptuously,  turn 
over,  scratched  the  doormat  into  a  heap,  and  then  buried  the 
cleverly. 
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Mr,  Fineekin  groaned  in  spirit  when  he  fonnd  that  this  rose  was 
(niilless.  He  felt  like  the  captive  knight  in  the  okl  song.  At  Inst 
the  haU-bell  xang,  and  the  poor  man  hegftn  to  wish  the  dog  at 
Jericho,  for  he  was  exceeding  hungry'.  Bat,  alas,  uo ;  ho  cotUd  not 
eacftpe.  He  saw  fi'oru  bis  altitude,  three-pair  up,  the  men  troop  to 
tlwir  food  and  troop  back  again.  He  was  proceeding  to  howl  dis- 
naUy  for  his  scout,  but  Muzzier,  not,  sauctiouing  such  noise,  growled 
anriaoDsly,  and  ho  wjia  forced  to  desist. 

It  was  abont  half-past  eight  when,  to  his  great  joy,  be  heard  a 
heivy  footstep  Inniber  np  his  stairs.  In  a  trice  the  dog  began 
dapping  as  peacefully  as  a  young  Iamb,  and  crooning  for  joy  over  tho 
nnlerions  visitor.     It  was  Mr.  Scarsdale. 

Is  the  coarse  of  the  afternoon  his  father,  moved  by  his  son*a 
Rpimtant   letter,  bad  arrived   in  Oxford,   bringing  with  him  his 
dMqne-book.    Differences  had  been  promptly  reconciled  on  the  give- 
and-take  principle.      Sire  and  son  had  dined  sumptuously  at  Tho 
Crozier,  and  now,  with  his  skin  full  of  champagne  and  a  pocketful 
1^  the  gay  yonth  came  to  try  and  make  arrangements  for  tho 
iption  of  his  much-loved  canine  friend. 
It  was  qnite  dark,  for  Mr.  Fiueekin  had  been  fearful  lest  by 
Bloving  about  in  search  of  matches  he  nught  excite  the  fury  of  this 
terrible  animal.     Nevertheless,  in  the  glare  of  a  ruddy  cigar-end, 
^fr.  Scarsdale \s  features  were  recognisable. 

*  Is  th-that  Mr.  Scarsdale  ?*  faltered  the  poor  man. 

'  Sir  to  you,'  was  the  gracious  reply.      *  I  came  to — ' 

'  O,  O,*  yelled  Mr.  Fineekin,  '  k-keep  that  w-wetched  bwute  off 

^y  l-legs.      If  there's  a  th-thing  I  dwead  it's  hydwophobia.' 

Muzzier  was  iu  ouo  of  his  gayest  humours,  being  overjoyed  at 

^•»e  return  of  Mr.  Scarsdale ;    still,  though  he  was  shaking  Mr. 

^ixcekin's  trouscr  in  playful  fashion,  he  had  no  design  of  biting. 

*  \Vhut's  the  row?'  coolly  observed  Mr.  Scarsdale.    '  I  can't  see.' 
Mr.  Fineekin's  yells,  however,  grew  shriller  and  shriller,  and  it 

^^ally  seemed  not  unlikely  that  he  would  burst  a  blood-vessel. 
^'tr.  Scarsdale,  under  the  cii'cumstances,  condescended  to  call  the 
<iogoff. 

*\Vh-what  will  you  take,'  gasped  ill-starred  Mr.  Fineekin,  *  to 
'W'eaiove  that  awful  beast?  I'll  p-pay  anything  in  weason  if  you'll 
'^'Hjy  relieve  mo  from  b-being  molested  and  tewwified.* 

'I  don't  understand  you,'  answered  Mr.  Scarsdale  sharply. 
Can't  yon  light  a  candle  ?' 

Ailer  a  search  for  matches,  Mr.  Fineekin  contrived  to  display 
'^^  conutenanoe  to  his  persecutors  blanched  with  fear. 

*  Now,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Scarsdale,  'you  have  won  a  dog  well  worth 
^^y  pounds,  and,  if  I  interpret  your  meaning  aright,  you  find  that 
**^e  animal's  character  is  a  trifle  too  sporting  to  suit  your  requiro- 
**ieiitg.  '  Eh?' 
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'  Take  him  away!     Take  him  to  Jewicho  !'  cried  Mr.  Fi 
'Th-that'a  all  I  ask.' 

*  Quito  80,  sir.  But  that  won't  fit  with  my  arrangements^ 
can't  afford  to  have  it  said  that  I  rafiied  my  Jog  and  tlieu  acce 
him  as  a  present  horn  the  winner.  I'll  tell  yon,  however,  wl 
will  do  ;  you  shall  name  a  price,  and  I'll  huy  him  of  you/ 
Scarsdale  chinked  gold  persuasively. 

Mr,  Fincckin's  oyes  brightened. 

'I've  been  wather  fwightcned,'  he   replied,   'and   I've 
guinea.     I'll  sell  the  dog  for  a  soveweign  and  a  shilling.* 

*  Done  V  was  the  cool  answer. 
It  remains  only  to  state  that  Mr.  Fineekin  did  not  invest 

in  dog*s  flesh.  He  gave  up  exercise,  and  took  to  readii 
mently ;  the  results  whereof  were  a  first-class  and  a  felh 
But  the  strain  on  his  not  very  strong  nerves  was  such  as  to  pro 
a  strange  twitching  of  the  eye,  very  knowing  in  its  way.  Ufl 
don  now,  and  was  proctor  some  years  ago,  when  he  astouisni 
undergraduates  by  the  confidential  ynvk  wliorewith  he  amerced 
imposed  them.  As  for  Mr.  Scarsdale,  lie  went  in  heavily  fuM 
cular  Christianity,  and  they  made  him  a  colonial  bishop.  ^ 
reported  that  he  has  already  tanght  the  male  black  population 
to  use  their  fists  scientifically,  but  this,  no  doubt,  is  mere  si 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains,  he  could  puzzle  the  heaviest 
among  them,  even  though  handicapped  by  his  rochet  and  api 
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It  may  be  noted  of  Shakespeare  that  he  does  not  deal  much  in  his 
fforka  with  the  middle  classes  of  his  daj\  He  is  at  home  with  kings 
ind  courtiers,  still  more  ut  home  with  the  Dame  Quicklys,  the 
Doll  Tearsheetit,  and  the  lower  and  more  ra/yged  sleeve  of  society ; 
bat  he  rarely  places  his  characters  among  the  reputable  burghers, 
the  aung  citizens.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  this.  In  no  age 
haa  this  respectable  class  afforded  to  the  poet  or  dramatist  any  suf- 
fidflot  contrasts  of  light  and  shade ;  they  are  uuadaptcd  for  his 
caovaSf  and  he  wisely  leuves  them  alone. 

Still  it  may  be  interesting  to  trace  what  Shakespeare  says  of 
the  traders  and  craftsmen,  his  contemporaries.     And  first  we  wiU 
take  th&  mercer,  one  Master  Dumbleton,  who  very  prudently  de- 
clioes  to  give  credit  to  that  reckless  knight  Falstaft'  for  the  satin 
for  his  '  short  cloak  and  slop.'    He  inquires  better  security  than  the 
bond  of  Sir  John  and  his  dependent  Bardolph ;  and  the  fat  knight 
is  mtorally  indignant,  and  rails  at  the  '  smooth  pates/  wlio  *  wear 
nothing  but  high  shoes  and  bunches  of  keys  at  their  girdles,*  and 
'  stand  upon  security.'     We  may  here  remark,  that  the  *  bund* — a 
l^gal  instrument  binding  the  parties  to  it  to  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
penalty,  generally  double  the  principal,  as  a  forfeit  on  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  actnal  debt^was  a  favourite  security  with  traders  of 
the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  indeed  has  not  long  become  obsolete. 
<WTen  out  by  the   more  handy  promissory  note  and  bill  of  ex- 
change. 

The  haberdasher  and  the  tailor  are  dramatis  pcrsotue  in  the 
itig  of  the  Shrew,  The  haberdasher  shows  the  cap  he  has 
for  KAtharina,  and  departs  without  more  words  ;  bnt  the  tailor 
***s  more  to  say.  He  makes  gowns  and  kirtleB,  the  tailor  of  those 
t^jB,  as  well  as  doublets  and  hose,  and  he  is  just  as  glib  with  his 
F^'^^^e  as  his  modern  representative.  The  tailor  has  ever  been  re- 
P^Oftched  with  his  iusigniticance,  and  Pctruchio  does  not  spare  the 
r**ttventional  abuse  :  *  Thou  thread,  thou  thimble,  .  .  .  thou  ilea, 
^'^ou  uit,  thou  winter-cricket  thou!'  The  yard  measure  is  the  em- 
*'e»ii  of  the  tailor  as  the  last  is  of  the  shoemaker  {Ilomco  and  JalUt, 
^^  i,  RC-  2),  In  one  of  those  charming  scenes  between  Hotspur 
^^i\  his  wife  that  occur  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  /T'.,  the  gallant 
^^Ung  Percy  justifies  her  when  she  refuses  to  sing  to  tho  company: 
is  the  next'  (nearest)  '  way  to  turn  tailor  or  bo  redbreast- teacher.' 
vilkgo  tailor  in  to  this  day  usually  the  foremost  in  &  (^axc\  ox  ^ 
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{(lee  ;  and  tlxis  miglit  open  to  us  many  curious  speculations  as  to  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  trade  ;  but  we  forbear. 

From  the  tailor  and  shoemaker  to  the  cobbler  is  no  great  de- 
scent, but  Shaliesjieare  marks  it  with  his  usual  adroitness  : 

*  Cobbler,  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  b}'  is  witli  tlie  awl.  1 
nieddlo  with  no  tradesman's  matters,  nor  woman's  matters,  bnt 
with  awl.' 

The  cobbler,  3'ou  will  observe,  is  no  tradesman,  but  an  artisan.j 
as  is  the  caq>enter,  who  (Julivs  Cresnr,  act  i.  so.  1)  ia  reproved  by 
ilie  tribune  Flavins  that,  being  mechauic&l,  he  walks  '  upon  a  la« 
bonring  day  without  the  sign*  of  his '  profession ;'  namely,  the  leather 
ajiron  and  the  rule. 

One  might  well  conclude,  and  the  bust  and  portraits  of  our  poet 
,  boar  out  the  infei-enco,  that  Shakespeare  meddled  not  much  witl^ 
ItizoTB.     No  merry  Figaro  appears  in  his  dramas,  and  we  have  fete 
allnsions  to  the  harbor.     Wo  may  cite  'the  barber's  chair  that  fits'^ 
everybody  (.-W/'jr  Well  iJuU  Enrh  U'ellj  aetii.  sc.  2),  and  *  the  forfc-ita 
in  a  barber's  shop/ that  stand  'as  much  in  mock  as  mark.*    T 
forfeits  ore  the  penalties  frolicsomely  enforced  from  customers  whi 
meddle  with  the  razors  or  other  implements  of  the  barber  that  a 
displayed  about  his  shop.    Forby,  in  his  East  An<fUon  Vocabnlarf!/ 
says  that  this  exaction  of  forfeits  existed  in  his  day  (1830),  and 
bare  no  donbt  the  custom  might  yet  be  traced  in  out-of-tb6-w»; 
country  districts. 

The  barber  natnnilly  brings  ns  to  the  surgeon,  of  whom 
we  may  take  tlio  fact  as  an  indication  that  Shakespeare  had  *  » 
regular  medical  attendant* — little  is  said  by  our  dramatist.  I'ort  ^ 
adjures  Shylock  to  have  one  present  when  he  exacts  the  forfeitixji 
x>i  bis  pound  of  flesh  from  Antonio ;  but  the  prudent  Jew — who  b  m 
had  experience  of  doctors*  bills,  no  doubt — cannot  see  the  neoessa'f 
of  incurring  such  a  charge.*  1 

Although  the  schoolmaster  does  not  properly  come  within  o  ^■ 
scope,  we  may  mention  him  in  this  category.  We  have  an  excdieM 
Bketch  of  him  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  earliest  comedies,  Lortf* 
Ijtibonr'a  Ijost  —  namely,  Holofomes,  who  educates  youth  *  at  tflV 
charge-house  on  the  top  of  the  mountain;*  a  pompous  critical  gentLJ 
man,  who  is  sadly  pnt  out  of  countenance  when  he  has  to  perforHl 
on  his  own  account.  Malvolio  {Twelfth  Night,  act  iii.  sc.  2)  I 
cross-gartered  *  like  a  pedant  that  keeps  a  school  i*  th'  church.*  Ara 
this  reminds  us  that,  from  the  time  of  Henry  \TI.  downwards,  t1^ 
parish  church  was  very  frequently  the  schoolhouse  also,  Jot^ 
Evelyn,  who  was  bom  a  few  years  after  Shakespeare's  death,  tcLJl 
bfi,  in  his  Diary t  that  he  learnt  his  rudiments  from  a  schoolmasU*^ 
in  the  church  at  Wootton ;  and  the  writer  was  informed  by  an  elder-4 

•  The  apotheciiry  in  IJomro  and  Juliet,  who  quIIb  Bimplea  and  wlla  poxBOC^ 
hu  an  Italian  aapect,  and  is  not  to  bo  ranked  among  our  Euglinh  buurgedu 
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'.  ntleman,  liyhig  tu  the  parish  of  Loddon,  Norfolk,  that  ho  remcm- 
bered,  fifty  years  ago  or  so,  that  a  school  was  carriod  on  in  a  little 
chamber  over  the  porch  in  Loddon  church. 

The  Macksmith,  though  at  that  time,  as  now,  ho  was  an  artisan 
f.'fmuoli  importance  in  the  village  community,  meets  with  Httle  no- 
{w\-  fnuii  Shakespeare,  although  the  one  allusion  that  we  have  culled 
teeoiB  with  descriptive  force  : 

*  t  uw  n  cmith  stand  with  h!s  hammer,  thus. 
The  wht!,-?t  his  iron  did  on  the  nnvil  cnol, 
With  njtcn  Diouth  swallowing  a  tailor' ti  news  ; 
Who,  with  h'lA  bheurri  nnd  nrcagim  in  bit)  hand, 
Statiilio^  oa  elipperri. — which  hU  nimbli  hute 
Had  fal!^1.v  lliru«t  upon  contrary  feet, — 
Tf>1d  of  a  uiftuy  thousand  warlikt)  ?*reuc'h 
That  were  vmbattailM  and  ranltM  in  Kent.' 

A7»jr  John,  act  W.  «.  2. 

Rat  when  wc  come  to  tho  publican — the  host  or  hostess,  the 
t»Tem-keeper,  the  tapster — we  are  emharrassed  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  onr  references.  Tho  host  of  Shakcsi'>carc*B  day  is  rather 
fiumliar  and  presuming :  ho  lov**a  a  merry  jost,  but  keeps  a  careful 
tyt  on  the  credit  of  his  customers.  The  hostess  is  fat,  jovial,  and 
Mmefrhftt  obscene  ;  she  is  long-suffering  with  her  favourites,  hut 
W  patience  may  come  to  an  end  at  last.  She  can  attack  her  cns- 
loBierv,  and  hand  them  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  law,  when  sho 
tUdcB  her  money  in  danger ;  but  she  is  not  inexorable  nor  without 
^WeLs  of  compassion.  She  watches  over  the  sick-bod  of  the  inimit- 
«Ml'  Falstaff,  and  we  can  pardon  her  gross  and  fulsome  habits  when 
*'o  picture  her  as  fitly  coniforting  tho  dying  moments  of  our  scan- 
^taoufl  old  ftivonrite : 

•Now  I  to  comfort  him  bid  him  n*  should  not  think  of  God  ;  I 
ooped  there  was  no  need  to  trouble  himself  with  any  such  thoughts 
yet.  So  a'  hade  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his  feet.  I  put  my  hand 
>nto  the  bed  and  felt  them,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone.' 

The  carrier  from  Kent,  surly  and  gmmhling,  with  his  packhorses 
pkkeied  in  the  yard  of  the  inn,  whose  clock  is  Charles's  Wain  rising 
o^^  the  new  chimney,  is  not  widely  different  from  your  carrier  of 
the  present  day,  who  is,  however,  generally  cheerful  and  obliging. 
He  no  longer  stands  in  fear  at  Gadshill,  and  has  no  convoy  of  gen- 
HeB»en  travelling  np  to  London  with  great  charge  to  bear  him  com- 
pany: bnt  much  of  the  internal  commnnieation  of  the  rural  districts 
**  still  in  his  hands,  and  he  is  in  no  immediate  danger  of  being 
•^tingnished  by  railway  enterprise. 

Of  the  haberdasher's  wife,  who  has  the  clubs  of  the  apprentices 

^^  the  Strand  at  her  command,  who  wears  a  pinked  porringer  on  her 

*^d,  and  rails  at  the  palace-porter  from  among  the  press  at  the 

'^iooesB  Ehzabeth's  christening,  we  have  a  gUmpso  at  the  end  of 

^^ng  Henry  VIII.,  though  it  may  be  doubted  v(lieV\i€it  ■wck  'Wn^ 
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Shakespeare's  hand  in  the  delineation.  The  goldsmith's  wife  kUl 
more  select  company,  and  exchanges  wit  with  the  g&llants  oft 
court: 

*  Have  yon  not  heeu  acquainted  with  goldHmiths'  wives,'  8i 
the  melancholy  claques  to  Orlando  {Aa  YoU  Like  It,  act  iii.  so. ! 
'  and  conned  thera  out  of  rings  ?' 

The  pedler,  or  travelling  merchant,  is  well  represented  by  Anl 
lycna,  a  gay  merry  rascal,  with  songs  for  man  or  woman,  of  all  size 
*  He  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colours  i'  the  rainbow  ;  points  m 
than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bohemia  can  learnedly  handle,  though  th 
come  to  him  by  the  gross;  inkles,  caddisses,  cambrics,  lawns  :  wi 
he  sings  'em  over,  as  they  were  gods  or  goddesses ;  you  wod 
think  a  smock  were  a  she-angel,  he  so  chants  to  tho  sleeve-band,  ai 
the  work  about  the  square  on't/  Inkles  and  caddisses  are  still  knoi 
to  the  small-ware  dealers,  the  one  being  a  sort  of  braid,  the  otb 
of  tape  ;  but  the  names  would  not  be  familiar  t«  the  housewives 
the  present  day.  The  points  are  strings  with  which  the  upper  lu 
lower  garments  were  attached,  an  end  served  by  our  modem  *  braoel 
The  silken  tips  of  driving-whips  are  known  by  the  hamesa-naji 
as  points,  and  the  name  is  probably  a  survival.  H 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  exhausted  the  list  of  ShakeapeiK 
craftsmen.  Nick  Bottom,  the  lover  of  Titania,  is  a  weaver  ;  Funt 
Flute,  a  bellows-mender;  Tom  Snout,  a  tinker;  bntwe  find  nothi: 
characteristic  of  these  crafts.  That  even  in  those  days  it  was  p( 
sible  to  play  many  parts  we  may  infer  from  the  testimony  of  Chr 
tophcr  Sly  (Induction,  Tamintj  of  the  Shrcic):  ^t 

*  Am  not  I  Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly*8  son  of  Burton -heawP 
birth  a  pedler,  by  education  a  card-maker,  by  transmutation  a  bei 
herd,  and  now  by  present  profession  a  tinker?' 

At  the  same  time,  his  example  is  not  encouraging  to  those  n 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  present  lot,  nud  desire  a  change  of  0C4 
pation.  He  is  in  danger  of  the  tharborongh,  for  refusing  or  bd 
nnable  to  pay  his  score  at  the  alehouse ;  and  he  owes  Mar 
Hacket,  tho  fat  ale-wife  of  Wincot,  '  fourteenpcuce  on  the  score 
sheer  ale  ;'  a  debt  which  the  said  Marian  would  take  a  very  sanga 
view  of,  if  she  classed  it  as  '  doubtful.* 

We  are  flispoacd  to  think,  however,  that  Shakespeare  is  not 
sponsible  for  Christopher  Sly;  for  our  poet  had  a  sort  of  tendero 
for  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  generally  mixes  some  touch  of  hum 
with  their  composition,  wanting  altogether  in  Christopher. 

Here  space  compels  us  to  take  om*  leave  of  Shakespeare's  { 
ler}'  of  trading  men,  hoping  that  even  this  household  stuff  may  i 
kind  of  history.  feedkeuck  taujqt* 


nmneiM  BanrrJ,  del. 


CM.  Jfiutin^M'. 


LOVE'S  APPEAL 


Thou  swayest  my  life,  as  mooaa  tho  sea  : 

Nature's  inevitable  laws 

Less  plaluly  blend  effect  mth  cause 
Than  thou  dost  rule  my  deBtiuy. 

Thou  art  my  fate  :  ondream'd-of  bh'ss 
Is  stored  for  me  in.  one  sweet  word. 
Let  but  its  opposite  be  heard, 

And  then  thou  art  my  Xcmesis. 

O  pause,  and  solemn  counsel  take ! 
Think  what  it  is  to  own  control 
O'er  man's  whole  beings  life,  and  soul ; 

To  bid  a  heart  beat  high — or  break  ! 

All  other  hope,  ambition,  love, 

Centres  in  that  by  thee  inspired  : 
Less  ardently  my  soid  is  fired 

With  aims  that  point  to  worlds  above. 

So,  like  a  votary  at  the  shrine, 
I  feel  the  afflatus  o'er  me  steal 
Blindly  before  thy  feet  to  kneel 

And  render  homage  quite  divine. 

Then  speak ;  be  this  appeal  my  last  ; 

Only  remember  that  a  life 

Before  thee  lies,  for  peace  or  strife — 
A  future  thnn  canst  bless  or  blast. 

Speak.  I  will  bend  me  to  thy  will. 
In  silent  joy,  if  thou  say  *  Yes.* 
If  *  No,'  I'll  hide  my  bitterness 

And  be  thy  mute  adorer  still. 


MAURICE  DAVIBS. 


taiES,  Vol.  YI.  FS.  Vou  XXVl. 


SPOET  AND  ADVENTURE  IN  HUDSON'S  BAY 


To  escape  as  (kr  as  poasilile  from  tbe  coDTeuLiozml  irammeli 
modern  socioty ;  to  revert,  in  somo  remoto  qaarter  of  the  globe 
nearly  as  may  be  to  the  mdo  conditions  of  primitive  life ;  to  fi^ 
at  a  tangent  into  tbe  miknowii  space  of  the  great  Westorn  coutint 
or  to  lose  oneself  in  Libyan  deserts,  or  amid  some  wildemes 
Asiatic  hills, — appears  to  be  an  instinct  with  hnndreds  and  ten 
hundreds  of  true-bom  Britons  living  under  the  complex  laws  o 
artificial  nineteenth-century  civilisation.  Such  an  attempt  is  t 
regarded  as  a  protest  against  the  well-bred  monotony  of  polite  e: 
ence ;  or  perhaps  it  must  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  there  still 
vive  in  our  natures  those  passions  which  have  made  the  En^ 
race  what  it  is.  If  you  scratch  a  Kussian,  yon  know  what  to  exi 
IS  yon  remove  tho  voneer  which  covers  the  nature  of  the  thoroi 
hred  son  of  Albion,  yon  shall  find  that  he  is  swayed  by  much 
same  aspirations  and  motives  as  those  which  governed  his  ancesi 
when  the  sm*faco  of  this  island  was  pretty  equally  divided  bet^ 
forest  and  fen,  hill  and  wild.  The  hardy  Norseman,  we  know  x 
lyrical  authority,  had  his  home  of  yore  upon  the  foaming  wave ; 
the  spirit  of  the  hardy  Norseman  lives  at  the  present  day  in 
breasts  of  his  descendants  to  the  hundredth  generation,  animating 
body  of  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  undergraduate  each  time  his  oi 
pulled  through  the  Thames,  and  his  boat  cleaves  the  river  as  raj 
as  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts  can  impel  it.  in  pursuit  c 
advance  of  his  triumphant  or  defeated  antagonist.  Race  is  tho 
of  history,  and  the  earliest  and  distinctive  traits  of  a  race  will  b< 
heritage  of  its  members,  till  the  race  itself  is  extii'pated.  This 
cumstance  would  of  itself  bo  enough  to  explain  the  phenomeno 
question.  But  it  is  not  the  only  one  that  might  be  adduced,  i 
trast  is  tho  intuitive  craving  of  mankind.  Bucolical  poetry 
been  at  all  periods  the  product  of  an  intensely  artificial  and  ar 
veterately  worldly  age.  Tho  Eclogues  of  Virgil  were  written  ^ 
Rome  was  saturated  to  the  heart's  core  with  the  mammon  of  n 
vanity,  Tho  Eclogues  of  Pope  were  written  when  just  the  i 
influences  prevailed  in  England.  Tho  bards  of  our  own  day,  o^ 
on  one  or  two  occasions  Mr.  Tennyson,  liave  not  patronised 
species  of  metrical  composition.  But  instead,  as  a  not  less  emp] 
protest  against  the  predominant  genius  of  contemporary  lifo,  we 
Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Morris,  and  the  crowd  of  poetastera  who  ft 
in  their  train,  imploring  as  to  readopt  tho  traditions  of  Attic 
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Roman  pa^Qlsta,  and  to  worsliip  the  deities  of  Olympus  at  least 
by  fiiUowing  their  precepts  in  the  world  of  London. 

It  is  a  healthier  development  of  thi»  vigorous  rebellion  a«rAin8t 
thfl  social  influences  that  hem  ns  in  on  every  aide,  that  brood  over  n3 
from  every  quarter,  which  prompts  English  noblemen  and  English 
gentlemen  to  scour  the  aurfftce  of  the  terrestrial  globe  in  quest  of 
Dew  scenes,  new  occnpations,  new  ideas.  The  precise  method  in 
which  they  seek  to  realise  their  vague  and  restless  wishes  is  deter- 
mined by  the  habits  and  ptirsiiits  of  the  order  to  which  they  belong, 
Tnlned  to  field  sports  from  theli*  infancy  upward,  they  announce 
their  presence  in  regions  lying  outside  tlie  domain  of  civilisation  by 
the  crock  of  the  riOc-buIlet,  iusteud  of  the  inspired  shriek  of  tho 
Aymester,  If  our  latter-day  poets  have  sncceoded  in  making  for 
themselves  an  ideal  dwelling  in  tho  centre  of  classic  heathenism, 
these  adventarous  Nimrods  at  periodic  intervals  literally  find  their 
habitation  in  spots  untrodden  by  city-bred  hnmanity.  A  Livingstone 
IS  Irat  the  sublime  type  of  those  amateur  nomads.  Motives  different 
fawn  those  which  urged  on  the  great  explorer,  who  found  his  rest  at 
lUla  on  the  23d  May  1873,  primarily  dominate  a  Gordon  Gumming 
or  a  Lord  Southesk.  But  a  family  likeness  runs  through  every 
member  of  the  group.  Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  these  men 
confer  an  inestimablo  service  npon  their  times.  They  keep  before 
the  minds  of  a  generation  overfond  of  self-indulgence  and  luxury  at 
h«ne  the  picture  of  a  thoroughly  masculine  ideal.  They  start  forth 
on  their  expedition  of  enterprise  ;  they  return,  and  they  give  us  their 
fltperiences  in  a  book.  El  or  well  >vritton,  these  literary  works  have 
llvays  something  to  instmct  and  much  to  interest.  They  create 
the  appetite,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  satisfy,  and  thus  it  ia 
that  sporting  tours  in  distant  latitudes  are  as  popular  and  fashionable 
a  species  of  physical  pastime  as  a  moor  in  the  Highlands^  a  hunting- 
hox  in  Leicestenihire,  a  river  in  Norway,  and  a  yacht  at  Cowes. 
Wiid-boar  hunts  are  organised  every  week  in  London  for  tho  Black 
Forest  in  Germany  ;  and  if  matters  go  on  at  this  rate,  more  gentle- 
BefB  will  annually  repair  to  shoot  buffaloes  in  the  prairies  than  for- 
feerly  pilgrimaged  to  kill  grouse  in  Sntherland  and  Caithness. 

Such  a  volume*  as  that  which  Lord  Southesk  has  given  as  is 
an  admirable  commentary  on  the  English  tendency  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  one  most  favourably  representative  of  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs.  The  complete  English  gentleman  is  reflected  throughout 
its  pages  ;  and  when  we  say  '  complete,'  we  attach  a  special  meaning 
to  the  word.  Lord  Southesk  is  something  more  than  a  mere  sports- 
msn.     Fond  of  his  rifle  and  a  capital  shot,  ho  combines  with  the 

I    W..-J ,/ .t. ;  fhfi  If'wJty  Mt»Hntain» :  a  Dmry  and  ynrrafirf^  of  Tr/trel, 

■  iikij  a  Journey  through  Hu  ii^id-toiCs  ihuj  Compaaxft  /rr- 

!       '.     V>y  the  Earl  of  Hoiilhesk,  K.T.,  F.H.U.S.     With  map* 

illavtratioDB,    (^Kdinburgh  -.  KdmooBton  k.  Douglas,  1676.) 
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instincts  of  the  refined  En^rHshmon  the  accoruplishmente  of  the 
scholar  and  the  perceptions  of  the  man  of  science.  He  draws  ns 
B  aeries  of  powerfully-graphic  pictures  of  the  monntains  that  he 
traversed ;  the  valleys  he  eiiplorod ;  the  hig  game  that  he  bagged* 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  haggod  it.  At  the  same  time,  he 
writes  in  a  tone  and  spirit  which  are  very  welcome,  and  which 
are  an  edifying  contrast  to  the  inflated  glorification  of  brute  courage 
and  muscular  btrength  into  which  a  uarrativc  of  physical  enterprise 
too  often  resolves  itself.  By  every  class  of  reader  Saskatchewan — 
the  name  of  which  river  we  may  as  weU,  onco  and  for  all,  say  is 
pronounced  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  second  syllable,  the  first, 
the  penoltimate,  and  the  ultimate  being  as  short  as  the  human 
voice  can  make  them — thus,  Sas-katch-e-wjin — will  bo  found  a 
delightful  book ;  it  is  deUghtfuI  to  those  who  like  a  plain  straight- 
forward account  of  vigorous  vicissitudes  by  forest  and  flood  ;  it  is 
delightful  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  one  of  the  most  promising 
yet  least-known  and  least-developed  portions  of  the  great  Ameiican 
continent ;  it  is  delightful  to  all  who  can  appreciate  the  delicate 
literarj'  touches  ofa  well-iuAumedj  refined  English  gentleman.  Useful 
to  the  sportsman  and  the  traveller,  it  will  be  a  work  invaluable  to  the 
scientific  geographer.  Lord  Southeak  is  a  man  of  many  interests 
and  many  attainments.  He  can  bowl  over  a  bnflalo — and  an  en- 
raged buffalo  is  a  peculiarly  awkward  antagonist — or  he  con  kiio<?k 
3'ou  off  a  neat  bit  of  Shake3i>caroan<'.rt'7*'.siit  with  the  same  happiness 
and  skill.  It  may  be  said  that  the  essays  appended  to  the  volume 
on  the  dramas  of  the  immortal  bard  are  somewhat  out  of  place  in  a 
volume  on  Transatlantic  sport.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  Lord 
Southesk  was  anxious  to  give  us  a  record  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  occupied  his  time  firom  May  1859  to  Januaiy  1860;  that  he 
wanted  to  show  not  only  how  thoroughly  an  English  sportsman 
could  relish  the  amusements  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Territory, 
but  how  a  mind  with  any  resources  at  its  disposal  may  always  be 
pleasantly  occupied  in  the  most  outlandish  places,  and  with  the 
fewest  possible  of  literary  and  intellectual  appliances.  Lord  Scuthesk 
not  only  took  his  weapons  of  destruction  with  him  in  the  shape  of 
a  whole  arsenal  of  gims  and  rifles  ;  he  found  room  for  a  Shfihe.'<pcare, 
a  Life  of  JVesky,  My  Nov*I,  and  about  a  score  more  of  equally  attrac- 
tive vadc  mecttms. 

As  to  the  successive  incidents  recorded  in  Saskatchetran,  Lord 
Southesk  must  tell  his  own  story.  Little  would  be  gained  by  boiliug- 
duwu  four  himdred  pages  of  vigorous  ^vriliug  into  the  compass  of 
our  present  article.  Taking  as  his  start-point  Crow-Wing,  on  the 
Mississippi,  his  lordship  went  with  his  oddly-assorted  retinue  to 
Fort  Garrj'.  Thence  he  proceeded  duo  west  till  he  reached  the 
elbow  of  the  Saskatchewan,  when  he  turned  off  duo  north  to  Carlton 
House.     Then  he  wout  dne  westward  once  more  till  he  reached 
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EdmoDtOD,  and  tben  going  gradoally  southwards  he  came  to  Old 
Bow  Fort,  which  was  his  final  goal.  Some  hundreds  of  miles  of 
his  homeward  route  were  identical  with  the  line  he  pursued  on  his 
ftUlward-lHiund  journey.  From  Old  Bow  Fort  he  proceeded  hy  a 
iiirect  cut  to  Edmonton — traversing,  that  is,  the  base  of  a  triangle 
infitcad  of  its  two  sides.  But  from  Edmonton  to  Carlton  the  track 
Wis  virtually  the  same.  From  Carlton  he  went  to  the  shores  of 
Like  Winnipcgnss.  skirting  the  mid  Touchwood  Hills.  Thence  ho 
^^  siiled  on  the  snpcrb  lake  of  Manitoba  ;  and  when  he  had  arrived  at 
^VF(irl  Garry,  retraced  his  former  footsteps  till  he  found  himself 
^HMunore  at  Crow-Wing.  It  was  comparatively  an  accident  which 
^^^HH  Lord  Southesk  to  select  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  as  the 
Mfioe  of  his  explorations.  In  1858  he  wanted  good  sport  '  in  some 
part  of  the  world  or  other,*  where  *  at  the  same  time  he  could  recruit 
Lis  health  hy  an  active  open-air  life  in  a  healthy  climate.*  *  Why 
not  go  to  Hudson's  Bay  Country  ?*  was  the  question  casually  asked 
him  by  some  friend.  '  It  is  full  of  large  game,  such  as  buffalo, 
kens,  and  deer ;  the  climate  is  exactly  what  you  require.'  The 
offer  of  an  introduction  to  the  governor  of  the  Company,  Sir  George 
Simpson,  was  no  sooner  made  than  it  was  accepted ;  and  on  the 
lolb  April  1B59  Lord  Southesk  found  himself  fairly  started  on 
liiit  travels.  Daring  the  fii'st  stage  of  his  route  on  the  American 
continent,  Lord  Southesk  had  for  his  fellow-traveller  Dr.  Rae,  the 
great  Arctic  explorer.  On  the  14th  June  Lord  Southesk  was  at 
Furt  Garr}',  and  on  that  day  all  his  preparations  were  complete. 
*I  was  fortunate,'  ho  writes,  'in  securing  the  services  of  a  tho- 
rwgfiiy  competent  guide — that  is  to  say,  head  man — in  John 
MKay,  a  younger  brother  of  an  energetic  leader  from  Crow- Wing, 
Under  him  wore  four  men,  belonging  to  liis  own  district :  Morrison 
M'Beath  and  Donald  Matbeson  of  unmixed  Sutherlandghire  descent; 
tteorge  Kline  of  the  French-Canadian  race  ;  and  James  Short,  whom 
Iliave  already  spoken  of — all  of  them  picked  men,  perfectly  np  to 
their  work,  excellent  fellows  in  every  possible  respect.  Besides 
tliis  Red-River  party  there  was  Duncan  llobortson,  who  came  with 
Die  from  Scotland ;  also  Sir  George's  canoe  man,  Thomas  Ariwa- 
biihn,  the  Iroquois,  commonly  known  as  Toma,  whose  duties  con- 
listed  in  driving  the  wagon,  cooking  my  meab,  and,  along  with 
Doncan,  acting  as  my  special  attendant.* 

It  is  with  much  reluctance  that  we  abstain  from  introducing  the 
teader  to  even  the  chief  of  the  countless  exciting  episodes  in  Sas- 
katchrtvan.  We  can  only  sum  up  results.  The  game  which  Lord 
ulhesk  found  exactly  verified  the  expectations  which  his  friend 
led  him  to  form — there  were  bears,  buffaloes,  wild  sheep,  and 
lome  small  winged  animals.  The  climate  was  delicious,  nor  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  campaign  does  any  one  seem  to  have 
had  a  day's  illnoss.   Bugs  and  mosqmtoQS  annoyed  dutu^^  \.W  %\ivix- 
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mcr  months,  but  there  was  nothing  more  serious.  T]ic  cold  in  the 
eirly  winter  months  was  cxcossive ;  and  we  can  quite  Bympuikise 
with  Lord  Southesk  when  he  tells  us  thnt  one  bitter  Fehmary  day* 
in  1800,  he  was  profoundly  grateful  to  find  himself  back  in  the 
comfortable  coffee-room  of  the  Brevoort-Houso  llotel.  As  to  the 
character  of  the  native  Indians,  our  author  seems  to  have  formod 
the  lowest  possible  opinion  of  them.  They  are  mostly  thieves  and 
ihuukards,  and  ore  all  of  them  liars  and  knaves.  *  As  I  sat/  he 
writes,  '  in  the  bar-TOoni  (at  Crow- Wing),  I  beheld  a  sight  that  filled 
me  with  sorrow  and  disgust — the  once  great  chief  of  the  Ojibways, 
"  Holc-in-the  Day,"  reeling  about  in  a  state  of  contemptible  dmnk- 
cnnofis.  This  degraded  man  was  following  Larno  everywhere,  with 
the  most  abject  importunities  for  di'ink.  **  Charlie,  Charlie,  do  give 
me  more  !"  was  his  piteous  incessant  cry,  while  tears  ran  down  his 
pule  and  flabby  cheeks.  At  length,  in  an  agony  of  supplication,  hd 
caught  hold  of  Lame*8  coat-skirt ;  the  tavern-keeper  spurned  him 
away,  and  he  fell  ou  his  face  upon  the  iloor  with  helpless  bluhberiugt 
like  u  scolded  child.* 

As  will  be  seen,  fifteen  years  have  gone  since  Saskatchetran — 
'  the  river  that  runs  bo  swiftly* — was  written,  or  at  least  the  journals 
which  are  incorporated  into  it  were  kept.  It  seems  natiu-al  to  ask 
whether  the  lapse  of  this  interval  of  time  may  not  in  some  degree 
iuipair  the  value  of  the  book,  so  far  as  the  practical  traveller  or 
sportsman  is  concerned.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  does  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Except  in  the  immediate  nejghbomhood  of  Fort  Garry, 
a  decade  and  a  half  has  worked  no  change  in  the  appearance  or  con- 
ditions of  the  country.  Lord  Southcsk's  information  is  therefore 
as  fresh  for  all  practical  purposes  as  if  it  had  been  collected  ycster* 
day.  It  so  happens  that  wc  have  before  ns  at  this  minute  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  testifying 
to  this  fact.  For  the  public  at  large  cWdence  of  this  nature  may  be 
unattainable ;  but  as  we  have  been  at  the  pains  of  comparing  Lord 
Southeak's  volume  with  Grant's  Ocean  to  Ocean,  pubUshed  in  1873, 
we  feel  able  to  speak  with  something  like  decisiveness  on  the 
matter. 

There  is  one  more  subject  to  whioh  we  think  it  desirable  to  draw 
attention.  Lord  Southesk  has  been  informed  by  one  pf  his  reviewers 
that,  *ifho  is  to  be  accepted  asa  fair  representative  of  his  class,*  it  would 
seem  that  'no  amount  of  culture  will  eradicate  the  savage  instincts 
of  the  British  gentleman.* '  ^Vllile  we  deprecate  the  habit  of  criticising 
criticism  in  a  general  way,  the  charge  here  formulated  against  the 
author  of  Saskatchewan  is  so  personal,  so  gross,  so  unfounded,  that 
we  ctinnot  but  animadvert  to  its  terms.  Wc  search  in  vain  for  the 
Blightest  pretes.t  for  such  an  insinuation.  The  reviewer  in  question 
cites  one  or  two  extracts  from  Lord  Southesk^a  diary,  in  which  he 
^Tea  the  particulars  of  some  especially  difficult  shots  that  he  made 
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at  long  distances  and  under  dangeroas  circnuistauces.     Upon  this 

his  censor  gratiutonsly  gives  his  lordship,  when  he  expresses  his  in- 

digaatioM  at  the  cruel  treatment  accorded  to  their  teams  by  Canadian 

dogdrirers,  to  miderstaad  that  ho  is  a  hypocrito,  and  that  he  is  some- 

thiug  worse  than  a  hypocrite  when  he  expresses  his  gratitude  to 

tliviue  Providence  for  deliverance  from  imminent  peril.     What  Lord 

Sonthesk's  real  views  on  the  subject  of  sport  arc,  and  what  were  the 

ooAsions  on  which  he  made  use  of  his  deadly  arms  of  precision,  may 

tejadged  from  the  following  paragraph,  which  the  reviewer  of  course 

M^ures^  in  common  with  many  other  passages  similar  in  tone  and 

Hnpr :  *  I  was  well  pleased,*  he  writes,  '  with  our  sport  among  the 

kfilo,  which  to  my  mind  could  scarcely  have  been  improved.     Had 

•bogbtcr  been  the  chief  object  we  might  have  slain  hundreds  of  bulls 

and  loan  cows  ;  nothing  could  have  been  more  easily  done  ;  but  such 

flrtelty  would  have  weighed  heavy  on  my  conscience,  and  to  give  my 

own  jnidico,  they  showed  no  inclination  for  mere  wanton  massacre. 

Xot  connting  two  or  three  bulls  shot  after  a  Hue  run  and  allowed 

«fery  chance  for  their  lives,  or  slain  under  some  sudden  excitement^ 

1  could  s&fely  say  that  no  buHalo  had  been  killed  by  myself  and  my 

aeo  except  for  good,  or  at  all  events  definite,  and  sufficient  reasons.' 

It  is  true  that  Lord  Southesk  went  to  the  country*  of  the  Sas- 

kat<;lu*wan  as  a  sportsman  ;  but  he  also  went  there  as  a  pilgrim  in 

fl  'th.    He  would  be  the  last  person  to  deny  that  he  took  a 

g '-  ...  ,,..-1  a  sportsmanUke  pleasure  in  routing  out  tho  ferte  nattme 

which  be  encountered  from  their  lairs.     But  he  was  attended  by  a 

big*  party ;  ho  was  travelling  thi'ough  a  country  uncivilised  and 

llaost  nninhiibited.     His  commissariat  was  purely  contingent  on 

tke  SDcecss  of  Lis  riile.     It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 

feiD  »  certain  number  of  game,  and  when  that  number  was  completed 

b  killed  no  more.     To  what  straits  he  was  sometimos  brought  in 

tile  matter  of  food  may  bo  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  on  several 

^^ccasions  he  had  to  make  his  meal  off  the  hind  leg  of  a  skunk  I 

Tie  charges  brought  against  him  by  the  reviewer  to  whom  we  have 

lOudcd  are  as  insignificant  as  thoy  are  malicious.     Judged  of  by  such 

*  standard,  writers  like  Stoneheuge,  the  Druid,  and  Nimrod  would 

beabsolute  savages ;   sportsmen  generally,  bloodthirsty  demons  ;  and 

lU  who  record  the  incidents  of  sport,  nothing  better  than  ghouls  and 

▼ampires.     It  is  the  essential  humanity  of  Lord  Soutfaesk's  book 

which  constitutes  one  of  its  special  charms — a  humsnity  as  con- 

ifteuous  as  its  culture  and  refinement,  and  as  tlioroughly  natural  as 

the  fresh  spirit  of  vigorous  vitality  which  every  page  scorns  to  ex- 

hftie.    Srt^katcheuttH  is  a  book  that  sportsmen  will  delight  in,  and  it 

is  a  book  which  will  please  in  not  an  inferior  degree  every  reader  who 

an  apin-eeiale  the  superb  scenery  of  the  rivers,  rooks,  and  forests  of 

the  Ilad4Son  Bay  Country,  either  at  tii-st  hand,  ox  seen  throu|[h  the 

tBedium  of  rividly  picturesque  description. 
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Were  you  born  whore,  supposing  you  had  beon  master  enong 
yourself  to  listen,  you  could  have  heard  the  chiming  ut  St.  Mary- 
Bow,  Cheapside,  E.G.?     Then  are  you,  by  glorious  tradition, 
yon  are  aware,  entitled  to  the  high  style  and  dignity  of  Cock  Ne 
and  then  have  you  so  many  thousands  of  big  brothers  and  sisti 
and  less  near  relatives — big  by  growth,  at  any  rate,  if  not  all 
them  by  possession  of  gallant  heart  and  mind — that  you  have 
need  to  blash  and  stammer,  and  to  strive  to  blur  oat  the  fact  of  I 
connativity.     But  have  you  ever  (on  subsequent  and  more  sc 
reliant  occasions),  after  hearing  the  chiming  at  the  church  of  I 
Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapaide,  E.G.,  formed  one  of  the  congregation  a1 
morning  week-day  service  there?      Ah,    thai  is  a  very  differs 
matter,  and  that  is  a  question  to  which  very  few,  Londoners 
pro>incial8  either,  could  make  an  answer  in  the  affirmative.     A 
on  that  matter  there  are,  curiously,  a  few  words  to  say. 

Are  the  following  sentences  in  kind  readers*  memory  ? 
great  sea-fight  was  expected ;  but  ...  in  effect  no  fight  pro^ 
needful.  Daylight  was  not  yet  sunk,  when  there  rose  from  i 
north-eastward  a  heavy  gale ;  blew  all  night,  and  by  sis.  next  mo 

ing  was  a  raging  storm ;  had  blown quite  away  out  of  those  wat 

(fractions  of  him  upon  the  rocks  of  Guernsey) ;  had  tumbled 

transports  bottom  uppermost  (so  to  speak)  iu  Dunkirk  Roads; 
and,  in  fact,  had  blown  the  Enterprise  over  the  horizon,  and 
lievcd  the  official  Britannic  mind  in  the  usual  miraculous  manne 

Are  these  sentences  of  Carlyle's  in  memor}'?  it  is  demanded, 
they  are  not,  there  they  are,  for  relishing  consideration,  and  for 
object  of  being  able  to  ask  to  what  do  they  refer  ?  Is  it  to 
Spanish  Armada  ?  Not  so ;  because  the  blanks  should  read  Roq 
feuille  and  the  Comic  de  Saxe;  Guernsey  and  Dunkiik  are  so] 
wbat  out  of  longitude ;  and,  if  a  glance  be  given  to  the  top  of  C 
lyIo*H  page,  the  date  can  be  read  March  Gth,  17-14;  a  cent 
and  three  quarters  lagging !  And  yet  surely  the  words  *  rag 
storm/  'blown  the  Enterprise  over  the  horizon,'  ^miroculous  mann 
&c.,  do  describe  the  great  naval  event  of  tho  reign  of  t^ueen  Eli 
beth,  as  we  in  our  hearts  ever  have  ouHhrined  it  I  Yes ;  for 
reason  that  history  is  the  garrulous  old  dame  she  is  ;  perpetui 
uttering  the  same  stories ;  constantly,  if  asked  for  a  picture  of  w 
is  doing  in  one  group  of  centuries,  holding  up  to  view  a  mirroi 
some  other  that  has  preceded.    However,  let  it  be.    One  overth 
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ifi  thoroaglily  efficadons  in  recalling  another,  and  this  does  recall 
the  defeat  of  the  unincibk;  Spunisb  Armada,  and  Ihut  is  precisely 
vhat  the  quotation  waH  required  to  do. 

Of  coarse  it  will  be  asked  wonderingly^  ^\Tiy  ?  Of  coarse,  too, 
it  will  be  thought  conclusively  there  van  be  no  connection  be- 
tveeo  King  Philip's  half-moon  of  gaudy  galloons  and  the  gray  old 
church  of  St.  Maty-le-Bow.  But  there  is,  though.  On  the  12th 
day  of  August  of  each  year  there  is  held  in  that  traffic-bcridden 
baililiDg  a  special  service  of  thanksgiving  for  the  glorious  npset  of 
these  very  galleons,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  dreaded  monarch 
ffho  ordered  them  to  these  shores.  It  was  held  tliis  year;  it  was 
held  last  year ;  it  has  been  held  every  year  that  there  have  been 
three  persons  gathered  together  to  listen  to  it.  There  was  an  in- 
tetmission,  of  rourae,  in  the  seven  years  between  the  burning  of  the 
ttl  church  in  irifitiand  the  completion  of  the  [iresent  structure 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1673 — though  this  is  Bliorter  than  it 
t  have  been,  owing  to  the  fire  haWng  broken  out  on  September 
,  three  weeks  after  the  celebration  of  that  year's  thanksgiving ; 
with  this  exception  (and  even  then,  for  sure,  the  piety  of  the 
incumbent  and  the  necessities  of  the  people  would  have  found  some 
temporary  locus  whence  they  could  have  sent  up  their  fervent 
pn^ers),  and  with  the  exception  also  of  the  one  or  two  occasions 
vheit  the  bells  have  clanged  out  to  unheeding  ears  or  to  busy  cits 
too  anxious  and  too  eager  to  bo  drawn  from  mart  or  change,  the 
fdngalar  old  service  has  gone  on,  and  the  custom  has  continued  to 
be  honoured  by  the — observance.  One  year  that  shall  be  noted  the 
congregation  amounted  to  ten  persons,  of  whom  one  only  was  of  Adam's 
gender.  Four  officers  of  thechurch  completed  the  souls  \vithin  its-walls ; 
the  rev.  the  officiating  minister,  the  clerk,  the  sexton,  and  lastly,  the 
W«t  and  orderly  young  woman  who  undoubtedly  does  her  duty  both 
*o  the  handing  to  and  the  proper  cleansing  of  the  pews.  The  ser- 
^ce  (the  ordinary  Order  of  Common  Prayer)  was  faithfully  gone 
tltfODgh,  without  organ  voluntarj'  to  precede  it,  or  choir  chanting,  or 
tothem,  to  relieve  the  clergj'man,  by  rest  or  subbtitution,  of  a  little  of 
nis  fntigno ;  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm-tune  was  suog  (tlie  clerk 
^■rimitively  leading  off  the  strain;  the  nine  ladies  present  —  were 
^Hkc}*  the  •  tuneful'  inrn/jnit€  f- — helping  him  with  sufficicutly  melo- 
^Boas  treble) ;  and  then,  properly,  according  to  the  rubric,  there 
^^bllowed  the  homily  or  sermon.  In  this  there  was  allusion  made  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  invincible  Spanish  Armada,  and  after  it  there 
came  the  benediction,  the  slow  uprising  of  the  ten  worshippers,  the 
qoiet  withdrawal  of  them,  the  closing  of  the  doors,  and  the  thing 
iras  done. 

This  in  the  year,  say,  1870.  But  how  in  1770  ?  How  in  1670  ? 
How  in  15 — not  70  (for  the  Armada  then  had  had  no  existence,  the 
Spaciah  king'  having*-  onlj  in  that  year,  it  may  \)0  ^jteawTtiSi^,  ^^ca 
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up  the  hope  of  becomingr  the  consort  of  Elizabeth,  since  it  waa  pre- 
cisely in  that  year  the  Pope  struck  at  her  most  despotic  majesty 
with  his  extreiiie  blow  of  excommunication),  but  how  was  it  in 
1600,  two  years  after  the  hmniliatiou  of  King  Philip,  and  when 
yet  the  keels  and  spars  and  treasure  of  his  galleons  were  bting 
tuHScd  from  rock  to  wave  on  the  wild  and  cutting  shores  of  Ireland 
and  the  Orkneys  ? 

Let  the  centuries  be  taken  in  succession,  and  taken  backwards, 
as  aD  centuries  sbonld  be,  if  it  is  re(|uired  to  grasp  them  with  tho 
easiest  compreheusion.  Think  of  1770.  What  figui'os  were  likely 
to  be  wending  towards  Bow-churchyard,  summoned  by  the  chiming, 
thinking  of  the  invincible  Spanish  jVrmada — then  ?  First  and  fore- 
most, as  is  fitting,  there  would  have  been  his  rcvoroncc  the  rector  ; 
ehovcl-hat,  wig,  bands,  brcechesj  buckles,  powder,  serene  smile,  and 
(sure  to  be)  suulT-box,  complete.  And,  pray,  who  was  his  reverenoa 
the  rector?  Thomas  Newton,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bristol;  a  man  of 
liberal  thought,  and  who,  beyond  all  ([ucstion,  was  very  liberally 
beneficed.  Ho  was  made,  daring  his  hi'Oj  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  ;  Rcittor  of  this  St.  Mary ;  Pi-ebendnry  of  Westminster 
'(where  he  had  been  a  scholar) ;  Precentor  of  York ;  Canon  residen- 
tiary of  St,  Paul's;  tlien  Bishop  of  Bristol ;  and,  finally,  Bean  of 
St.  Paul's.  He  made  himself  also  critic  of  the  great  critic,  Dr. 
Johnson,  whose  fellow-townsman  and  contemporary  ho  was;  and  old 
Samuel  said  somethiog  of  him  too  richly-tasting  to  be  here  omitted. 
Ho  was  at  Oxford,  his  busy  BozKy  with  him  (in  the  year  17S4), 
They  had  gone  down  thither  by  coach,  in  company  \rith  those  agree- 
able American  ladies  who  were  meddlesomely  cautioned  on  Jio  ac- 
count to  let  drop  any  allusion  to  their  own  congress,  because  the  old 
doctor  was  well  known  to  be  so  very  violent  against  their  ]>eople ; 
and  tlio  pair  had  taken  up  their  quarters  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Adnms, 
the  Master  of  Pembroke  College  there,  Johnson's  very  kind  and 
hospitable  old  friend.  The  host  commenced  speaking  of  the  St. 
Mary-le-Bow  bishop;  he  had  been  then  about  two  years  laid  in  St. 
JPanrs  Cathedral,  and  his  Life,  from  his  own  pen,  had  just  appeared 
S8  a  prefix  to  his  collected  works.  It  was  in  this  Life  that  he  had 
censured  the  never-to-be-censured  Johnson  ;  writing  bitterly  of  his 
malevolence,  his  spleen,  his  ill-humour,  his  revival  of  old  scandals. 
Lis — other  things  that  rankled  in  the  big  Samuel's  mind  when  hia 
name  was  mentioned  in  his  hearing;  and  Ihc  old  lexicographer 
Khouldered  his  ^un,  took  aim,  and  heavily  fired.  His  first  shot 
brought  do\\'n  the  lionourcd  bishop  to  a  very  ho-bo  mortal  iudeed. 
His  name  being  Thomas,  he  called  him  Tom.  *Tom,'  he  said, 
•  knew  he  sliould  be  dead  before  what  he  has  said  of  me  should  ap- 
pear. He  durst  not  have  printed  it  while  he  was  ahve.*  Dr.  Adams, 
the  boat,  adroitly  tried  to  give  the  subject  a  gentle  tmn.  •  Was  not 
the  Prophecies  of  the  bishop  thought  to  be  his  great  work  ?'  ha 
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liked.  '  ^Vliy,  sir,  it  in  Tom's  great  work,'  Joluison  fired  out 
jgiia,  this  titae  a  very  broadside  of  satire;  'but  bow  far  it  is  grejit, 
or  )^vr  mucb  of  it  is  Tom's,  are  other  questions.  I  faucy  a  coDsi- 
denblo  part  of  it  was  borrowed.  .Vnd,'  be  added,  wbou  bis  bost 
opposed  tbat  new  front  to  bim,  '  I  don't  think  be  was  a  very  auc- 
ecisfel  man  either.  Ho  did  not  get  vory  high ;  be  was  late  in 
gettiog  what  be  did  get,  and  be  did  not  get  it  by  the  best  means. 
1  twUt'Ve  be  was  a  gross  tialterer.* 

A  monument  tu  this  bishop-rector  is  in  this  bis  church  of  St. 
Mify-le-BuWj  at  bis  own  altar's  side.  It  looks  on,  pale  and  calm 
enoagh,  in  these  days  now.  Hnt  the  question  is,  how  was  Spanish- 
Artniida  day  kept  when  he  was  there,  or  should  hare  been  there,  in 
his  own  proper  flesh  ?      To  this  no  doubt  the  answer  is,  it  was  done  i 

in  all  form  and  solemnity.  Patched  faces  and  powdered  hair  would 
Utu  been  present  in  fair  numbers — with  painted  fans  to  stir  the  I 

beat  upon  them,  with  ruiilos  and  hoops  and  brocaded  trains  to  make 
the  city  beaux  raise  their  eyebrows  gladly.  The  said  beaux,  and, 
Uw,  graver  and  more  pauncliy  cits — nicmbei*8  all  of  them  of  the 
Honoorable  Companies  of  Skinners,  Cordwaincrs,  Uubordasbers, 
and  30  forth — would  have  found  inside  the  church  stanch  Puritan- 
ism; no  innovations.  They  could  have  sat  looking  at  the  lovely 
veuers  of  the  hoops  and  trains  calmly,  fi-ec  from  draught ;  for  al- 
Kidy  the  screen,  still  standing,  had  been  erected,  to  narrow  Su' 
Christopher's  proportions  by  nearly  half,  and  make  warmth  and 
oouifort  land  perhaps  somnolency  ?)  things  possible  to  the  parish- 
itiners;  and  thiongb  this  screen,  when  its  wicket  was  opened  on  this 
Anpist  (lay  of  1770,  to  admit  any  tardy  comer,  there  wwuld  have 
^Mted  lazily  the  nasal  singing  of  one  of  Steruhold  and  Hopkins's 
^*~^  ;s.  This,  lot  it  bo  supposed,  to  have  agreeable  identifying; 
1  ..ndiold's  own,  and  numbered  forty-four: 

■  *  Our  ears  have  h«ard  our  fatbere  t«II, 

^^^^^^  and  rcv'rcntly  rcconl 

^^^^^H|  The  woiidrouA  works  Oi»t  thou  hust  done 

^^^^^H  in                tim«,  O  Lonl, 

*i^^th  a  pitch-pipe  possibly — or  shall  there  be  conceded  a  bass- 
^I,  flute,  or  liddlo  ? — or  this,  perhaps,  even  with  the  boom  and 
'ftuder  lingering  of  a  fine-toned  organ,  would  have  been  what  the 
f-oii^egation  in  that  year  would  have  listened  to,  and  then  they 
^uuld  have  composedly  dispersed  and  betaken  themselves  away. 

Now  let  a  move  be  made  back  one  century  again.  Let  the 
memory  rest  on  1070,  four  years  after  the  groat  fiie.  What  was 
St.  Mary-Je-B(?»r  then?    A  heap  of  ashes.     A.  \ieo.\)  o^\j\\^Vet^ 


I  tni«t«(I  nut  in  bow  or  sword, 

tbuy  could  not  save  tuu  »OUDd  : 

Thou  kcep'bt  ud  from  our  foes*  great  nge, 
and  did'At  them  all  confound.' 
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timbers,  of  crumbling  brick,  of  rained  carving,  of  melted  orna 
of  waste  nnd  dust  and  other  dchr'ts,  with  scarcely  a  hod-load  of  sal- 
vage anywhere ;  and  with  13,000  houses  in  400  streets  (not  vastlj 
long  streets  certainly,  since  division  gives  only  thirty-seven  house 
and  a  fi-action  to  each  one  of  them)  all  lying  in  the  same  niin  an 
confusion,  a  shroud  of  wail  and  horror  Avrapping  the  whole  scene  ic 
In  a  black  heap,  thus ;  or,,  if  the  rate  were  rapid  at  which  boards  i 
public  works  moved  theu,  St.  Mary-le-Bow  might  then  have  Lee 
a  pile  of  lofty  HrfllTulding,  with  hoardiug,  niortar-heaps,  and  ladders 
with  workmen  hammering  and  hoisting  who  had  seen  Cromwel 
perhaps,  at  Whittrhall ;  who  hml  roared  a  IJritish  shout  at  Charll 
IL  riding  into  town  restored  ;  who  wouhl  have  had  only  coufusG 
notions  in  their  head  of  the  Spanish  Armada  (sundry  Ironsidei 
matchlock- snapping,  and  plague-outbrt-ukings,  standing  to  them  fi 
pretty  tough  personal  *  history*  to  blot  it  out)  ;  but  who  would  1: 
sure  to  have  had  whistles  that  wanted  wetting  often  out  of  a  '  thre« 
hooped  pot'  full  of  some  convenient  King's  Head  strong  ale.  Wn| 
would  have  been  overlooking  them — Dr.  Wren,  F.R.S.,  as  he  on! 
was  then,  Surveyor- Generul  of  Public  Works,  as  his  office  these  tw 
last  busy  years  had  made  him — and  the  workmen  would  have  sco 
him  a  limber  euprgetic  man  under  forty  (a  gentleman  and  u  scholj 
withal,  with  his  father  a  dean  and  his  uncle  a  bishop,  and  he  hiu 
self  twice  chosen  to  sit  in  Parliament),  and  the  workmen  would  hai 
found  him  anxious  after  his  Italian-Gothic  spire,  197  feet  high,  ar 
then  a  novelty;  anxious,  too,  for  all  his  measurements  and  deta 
to  be  executed  6t]y,  and  for  the  money  intrusted  to  him  for  tl 
purpose,  8071^  IS*.  If/.,  to  be  conscientiously  well  spent.  Thei 
was  a  Dame  Dyonis  Williamson,  too,  of  Hales  Hall,  in  the  coun< 
of  Norfolk,  who  could  not  watch  these  workmen  hoisting  up  th 
new  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  and  sit  by  watching,  quite  a 
moved.  She  felt  for  her  leathern  purse  in  her  capacious  pouke 
and  gave  (as  a  tablet  is  still  reconling)  '  two  thousand  pounds  t 
wards  the  Rebuilding  and  Splendid  finishing  this  Church  and  Steepl 
and  Furnishing  the  same  with  Bells,  &c.,  which  was  Demolished  I 
the  late  Dreadfull  Fire,  Anno  KiCG.*  A  George  Suuillwood  was  tl 
rector  then,  and  George  Smallwood  was  made  trustee  of  the  gene 
ous  dame's  money,  with  seven  churchwardens  to  help  him;  and  i 
doubt  he  was  holding  his  Spanish -Armada  service  somewhere  c 
this  12th  of  August,  if  only  in  some  lath-built  building  run  up  ( 
the  near  waste  ground  just  for  tbo  time.  For  the  Reformed  Chur» 
was  strong  and  bitter  then  against  the  religiou  of  bated  Rome. 
was  declared  openly  that  this  fire,  that  had  unchurched  this  recti 
and  mauy  others,  was  Papists'  work  ;  it  was  declared  so  openly,  th 
a  committee  of  inquiry  sat  in  Parllamout  to  sift  the  evidence  (only 
decide  finally,  as  it  is  easy  now  to  understand,  that  there  was  i 
atom  of  evidence  at  all).    So,  would  not  the  Armada  service  have  hi 
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tooiporary  holding  in  1670,  and  George  Smallwood,  rector,  have 

more  than  usual  matter  for  the  sermon  he  was  called  upon  to 
ich?  Sarely.  In  it  he  could  have  quoted  hij^h  opinions  against 
the  wretched  religion  his  hearers  had  been  saved  from.  He  could 
have  reminded  thorn  of  Chief-Justice  Coke,  who  told  Mistress  Tur- 
nor  at  the  Somerset  state  trial  that  she  had  committed  one  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins  by  being  a  Papist ;  he  could  have  reminded  them 
of  Mr.  Attorney-General  Bacon  (afterwards  to  be  more  philosujihic 
nmier  a  higher  stylo),  who  did  not  forget  to  assure  the  same  poor 
wofflan.  at  the  same  trial,  that  poisoning  was  a  Popish  trick;  he 
coold  have  reminded  them  of  King  Jamie,  who  at  his  tirst  entr}-  into 
England  out  of  Scotland  released  all  the  prisoners  confined  at  New- 
cistlc  (his  first  great  halt),  excepting  only  those  who  were  guilty  of 
tnMOQ,  murder,  and  prqfcssinn  Vaphtry:  and  he  could  have  looked 
brigbtly  up  to  his  hearers  with  the  hope  that,  when  three  years  were 
oter,  he  could  celebrate  this  most  momentous  thanksgiving-day  once 
more  in  his  own  thorough,  new-built,  right  church.  Perhaps  ho  did. 
The  records  that  ore  bandy  do  not  say ;  and  it  is  of  too  Httlo  matter 
to  disturb  dust  and  cobwebs  and  eabnly-uibbling  moths,  and  so  make 

the  fact  specifically  sure.  But  the  records  that  are  handy  make 
this  :  that  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  with  all  its  splendid  finishing 
(ud  before  the  screen  was  there,  too,  to  nearly  halve  it),  was  the 
Bcene  of  a  grand  ceremony  so  near  to  '70  as  1691,  the  31st  of 
Sfsy.  Tillotson  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  within 
its  walls  then  ;  an  occasion  isw  which  no  less  than  six  prelates  were 
prwent  fa  thick  gathering  when  travelling  was  labour,  and  shires' 
Itftadtbs  really  kept  folks  apart),  and  when  a  large  number  of  the  no- 
Intily  betook  themselves  that  much  eastward  to  do  the  prelate  special 
tioiionr.     He  had  attended  Lord  Russell  previous  to  his  execution 

'  ears  before  ;  that  may  have  been  one  reason  why  he  was  sur- 
-.i.j.j  by  so  many  sympathising  friends.  (Could  the  sad  Lady 
Biicbel  herself  have  been  one  of  them  ?  Poor  noble  soul,  she  lived  aU 
llie  way  on  to  1723,  having  been  sixteen  years  her  unfortunato  hns- 
Und's  wife,  and  forty  years  his  widow !)  At  any  rate,  Archbishop 
Tillotson  went  from  St.  Mary-le-Bow  to  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  to 
wrter  for  the  first  time  tho  reverend  master  there ;  and  with  this 
picture  to  dwell  on,  the  notice  of  the  building  in  tho  seventeenth 
wntnxy  ends.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  rectorship 
Ming  vacant  within  a  year  of  this  consecration,  the  new  archbishop 
giVfl  it  to  Samuel  Bradford,  chaplain  to  King  William  and  Queen 
Atmc,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and,  by  translation,  Bishop  of 
Rochester. 

And  now  the  turn  baa  come  in  this  camera  (it  is  hoped,  lucida) 
ol  the  time  when  her  most  strong-tongued  majesty  Queen  Eliza- 
l»etli  was  on  the  throne.  She  enters  the  scene  finely  explosive. 
*  I  nrear  unto  you  by  God, '  she  cries,  *  that  if  I  knew  tho^e  ^«- 
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sons  upon  the  Rea-coaat  who  forsook  their  towers  when  King  Philip 
attempted  this  iTivasion,  who  flod  up  higher  into  the  countr)',  iiaj 
left  tiU  naked  and  exposed  to  his  entrauco,  or  if  I  know  of  any  who 
flliall  do  so  hereafter,  I  will  make  them  feel  what  it  is  to  be  fearfi 
in  so  urgent  a  cause  !*     And  ^^lth  such  a  spirit  ua  this  at  the  he 
of  afl'aira  (think  of  tiie  royal  owner  of  it  on  a  white  charger  at  T 
hnry,  with  a  truncheon  in  her  hand,  breathing  out  valour  and  fie: 
energy  to  her  soldiers!),  what  would  have  been  the  temper  oft 
parisluoners  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  when,  in  1590»  thoy  assembl 
together  to  utter  their  glowing  thanks  there  ?    But,  first,  what  w 
the  building  8t,  Mar\-Ie-Bow  in  that  year  itself*?     Harrison  Ba, 
(died  1693) ;  '  The  greatest  part  of  our  building  in  tho  cities  ai 
good  towns  of  England  consisteth  only  of  timber,  cast  over  with  thi 
clay  to  keep  out  the  wind.  .  ,  .  The  clay  with  which  our  hous 
uro  commonly  impanelled  is  either  white,  rod,  or  blue.*     Holiuah 
says  (died  1582) :   *  In  times  past  men  were  contented  to  dwell 
houses  builded  of  sallow,  willow,  &c. ;  so  that  the  use  of  tho 
wftB  in  a  manner  dedinited  wholly  luito  churches,  r'.'ligious  hou 
princes*  palaces,  navigation,  &c.  ;  but  now  sallow,  Sec,  are  rejec 
and  nothing  but  oak  anywhere  regarded.'    ( *  And  yet  see  the  change 
bewails  old  Raphael  HoUnshcd,  in  such  a  way  it  DiuHt  be  put  in  h 
as  parenthesis.    *  For  when  our  houses  were  builded  of  willow,  th 
had  we  oaken  men  ;  but  now  that  our  houses  are  come  to  be  m 
of  oak,  our  men  are  not  only  bocomo  willow,  but  a  great  many  alt^ 
gether  of  straw.')     Now,  taking  tho  facts  recorded  by  both  tho^ 
writers,  will  imagination  picture  St,  Mary-lo-Bow,  not  as  a  buiU 
ing  all  sticks  and  dii't.  as  the  Spaniards  scornfully  said,  but  as  a| 
oaken  timber  church,  the  beams  and  joists  and  uommers  paintfj 
Dober  black  (like  a  certain  residence  at  Stratford),  tho  interatic^ 
thereof  presenting  a  full  sky-colour  ?     To  help  which  there  must  % 
an  addition  of  a  bow  or  un  arch  (over  against  the  church  will  do,  \ 
need  not  belong  to  it ;  it  crossed  Cheapside,  possibly,  for  city-clo&id 
or  toll-taking) ;  such  arch  to  possess  certain  noble  or  otherwise  d^ 
tinguished  proportions,  from  which  the  surname  Bow  has  throng 
all  these  centuries  reached  us.     Of  the  form  and  moulding  of  tlj 
timber,  and  of  tho  colour  of  the  'impanelling,'  there  can  bo  her^ 
unluckily,  no  certainty ;   it  is  all  mere  mind-work,  induction ;   bi^ 
that  liiere  was  a  bow  there  is  no  doubt  wfaatevor.    A  seal  of  the  o] 
ohnrch  is  still  in  existence,  bearing  the  inscription,  •  Sigillum  eccU 
beat.  Maria'  de  iVrcubus  Londini  1580,'  and  this  settles  it.      *  TB 
maun  go  thrupp  the  stone-bow*  was  th(5  direction  given  by  a  po<i 
and  pure  fen-woman  in  Lincoln  city  the  other  day,  when  the  roa 
to  be  taken  was  under  one  of  the  glorious  old  archwnys;  and  froi 
the  seal's  dc  ArritbuK  it  is  clear  there  must  be  conjured  up  $0fH 
how  or  arch,  if  wo  would  think  of  St.  Mary's  when  Shakespeai! 
could  have  looked  upon  it,  when  FalstalT  lost  his  voice  with  hallooi 
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ud  ttngiag  of  anthems,  when  Hotapnr  roiled  At  his  Lady  Percy 

beeanse  she  spoke  with  snch  sarcenet  Hiirety  he  thought  she  could 

wrer  have  walked  farther  than  Finsbiiry.    To  this  ahould  there  be 

HU^d  a  heavy  hell,  at  duo  limes  and  seasons  elant^iug  uat  or  thun- 

4iinig  out,    'I  do  not  know;   /  do  not  know'?     Maybe.     There 

ttast  have  been  something  notable  in  Bow  bulla,  since  they  have 

n&g  themselves  into  two  dwclling-placcg  in  tlie national  sing-song; 

umethhig  that  was  neither  tingling  *  Five  uhillings'  like  St.  Holen'Sy 

or  ulnking  •  Pay  me'  like  Old  Bailey  ;  and  with  this  certainty,  and  the 

woodwork  and  the  coloured  clay  (or  plaster),  the  oatward  semblanco 

(rflLo  EUzfthcthau  St.  Mary  must  cease.     For  the  interior  church, 

tt  aitangod  for  its  six  teen  th-centui^  worshippers,  it  must  have  been 

ft  Strang  medley.     By  an  Act  passed  in  the  first  of  the  queen's 

b^ghuess  (because  it  had  been  unpassed  by  Mary,  after  a  previous 

pawing  by  the  late    sovereign  lord  Iving    Edward  VI.),   all  and 

—ngalar  ministers  in  any  cathedral  or  parish   church  within  this 

Voalm  of  England,  Wales,  and  tlio  marches  of  the  same,  were  bound 

*o  ase  the  new  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  its  mattens,  evensongs 

Utaay,  and  so  on.     Now  did  the  1590  incumbent  of  St.  Mary^a 

*^"   '  '  ■  -e  stringent  laws  to  obtaiji  uniformity,  or  was  he  ono 

^  ^  breath  breathed  of  free  spiritual  air — to  burst  from 

tbe  bonds  that  had  so  tightly  bound  him,  and  have  no  bindiog  save 

that  of  his  own  loosed  soul  *?     Did  it  chance  even  that  he  was  ono 

OcUDpeUed,  contrary  possibly  to  his  own  conscience,  but  by  the  open 

ttireateiung  of  some  '  advanced'  or  blustering  parishioner,  to  have 

•aid  or  snug  something  on  that  very  12th  of  August  not  down  in 

Ibe  parliamentary  arrangements  ?     Who  can  tell  ?     Speakers  and 

iiatfiuers  both  were  somewhat  hard  to  manage  in  those  alert  and 

■wrestling  and   inflexible  da^'s ;    even   the  queen's  highness  herself 

bad  open  raps  given  to  her  (and  rapped  others,  too,  pretty  hardly) 

W  ilepartures  from  the  fidl  intent  and  meaniiig  of  her  own  enact- 

ffieiit.     One  Doriug  told  her  to  her  face,  from  the  pidpit,  that  she 

•I  imtamed  heifer  that  woxild  not  be  ruled  by  God's  people, 

I  it-'ted  His  discipline;  and  she,  when  Nowell.  one  of  her 

chaplains,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  hor,  had  spoken  with  too 

little  reverence  (to  her  mind)  of  the  sign  of  the  ci-oas,  called  aloud 

to  him  from  her  closet-window,  commanding  him  to  retire  from  that 

ongodly  digression,  and  to  return  unto  his  text.      So  with  all  theso 

history-bits  to  form  an  opinion  upon,  is  it  not  evident  that  the 

Spanish-Armada  service  (or  any  other)  at  Sanota  Mariie  da  Aicu- 

3  must  have  been  a  medley,  and  the  incumbent  of  Saucta  Marijc 

gentleman  with  a  perilous  and  difficidt  r>>lc  J    Should  he  read  the 

Vatite  cxHlteinns,  for  instance,  in  Latin  '?     Latin  had  been  chanted 

within  those  walls  since  first  the  oaken  timber  had  been  strained 

and  nailed  there,  since  first  the  fumes  of  incense  had  mounted  with 

the  echo  of  the  words  to  the  open  roofing.     Moieo\eT|  V\v^  cX^ 
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portion  of  the  sitters  would  be  nscd  to  the  foreign  Bentences,  and 
might  bo  Bootlted  with  cliDrriiig  that  much  to  Uio  form  of  their 
fathers,  aud  by  the  tliought  that  they  were  thus  not  straying  too 
far  away.  But  Elizabeth's  Act  was  most  unyielding  about  any  rite, 
ceremony,  order,  form,  or  manner,  except  those  in  the  Authorised 
Prayer.  Aud  Latin  was  iicl  in  the  Authorised  Prayer  (Roger  Ascham 
telling,  to  the  shame  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  England,  that  the 
queen's  majesty  herself,  here  now  at  Windsor,  readeth  more  Greek 
every  day  than  some  prebendaiy  of  this  church  doth  Latin  in  a  whole 
week) ;  so  to  keep  within  the  law  there  must  be  none  of  that. 
Should  the  reverend  gentleman  wear  surplice  then,  and  comer-cap 
and  tippet ;  confirm  a  child ;  use  the  ring  at  marriage ;  bow  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  ?  If  he  did,  the  most  Protestant  of  his  flock 
would  never  worship  with  him,  aud  he  would  stand  a  chance  of 
being  reviled  and  spat  at  as  he  walked  down  his  own  Cheapside. 
What,  tlien,  if  ho  refused  to  assume  the  robes  called  cymarre  and 
rochctte  ?  (As  Hooper  did  till  he  had  been  conlined  to  Cranmcr's 
house,  imprisoned  ;  and  the  king's  young  majesty  had  entreated  his 
superiors  to  let  him  have  his  will,  and  they  came  to  a  condescend- 
ing compromise.)  Li  that  case,  the  Popish  associations  lingering 
with  a  great  portion  of  his  reverence's  sheep  and  Iambs  would  make 
them  think  he  was  an  open  Puritan,  and  doing  wickedly  too  mncb 
to  strain  the  Reformation  aside.  Had  the  altur  even  of  St.  Mary's 
nt  that  date  been  dragged  from  the  wall  to  the  middle  of  the  church? 
M''ere  the  crucifixes  down ;  the  piscina)  levelled ;  the  sedilie  shorn 
or,  mayhap,  carried  forcibly  away  ?  All  these  details,  with  many 
others  to  liear  them  company,  umst  remain  indeterminate. 

The  Elizabethan  rector  of  Sancta  Mariie,  though,  was  quite 
sure  of  the  spirit  of  his  congregation  with  regard  to  the  one  point 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  defeat  of  the  Armada.  There  was  little 
swerving  or  hesitation  there.  Trampling  down  the  matter  of  reli- 
gion, there  came  riding  furiously  nationality,  and  it  knitted  the 
people  together  in  one  strong  band.  The  Spaniard,  what  was  he  ? 
A  foreigner ;  and  as  a  foreigner,  all  glory  to  Heaven  that  he  had 
been  resisted  and  conquered  stubbornly,  Shakespeare  knew  en- 
tirely the  spirit  of  London  citizens  (and  Midland  ditto,  for  that 
matter)  when  he  was  planning  Kitnj  Hcnnf  VI.,  and  writing  the 
speocb  of  Lord  Chflbrd  to  the  mob  surrounding  Cade.  Suppose, 
asks  Clifford, 

'  The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vau(]ulBh*d, 
BhouM  make  a  etart  o'er  seas,  and  vanquiAh  you  ? 
llethtnkA,  already,  in  this  civil  broil, 
I  tiee  Uiem  lordint;  it  in  London  8treet«f 
Cryiogt  Viliagroig  .*  unto  all  thejr  meet. 
Better  teu  tbuubaud  bate-l*orn  Cndcs  miacany 
Than  you  should  stoop  uoto  a  FtcDcbmaD's  mercy.' 
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AflJ  Ihis  feeling  was  precifldy  the  feeling  animating  English  boaoms 
ff'i  ■titn  and  Drake  commanderl  the  English  navy;  precisely 

till.  : :    .  ..aid  have  led  Elizabeth's  subjects  to  applaud  Clittord  up- 

roanously,  if  by  chance  he  had  spoken  to  them  in  Armada-time  from 
the  boards  of  the  Globe  Theatre  ;  precisely  that  that  would  have  led 
them  certainly  to  flock  to  St.  Mary-Ie-Bow  abundantly  (as  they  had 
done  at  St.  Paul's  at  the  tlrst  thanksgiving),  when  the  day  came 
nxzod  for  recalling  from  what  they  had  been  saved.  For  did  not 
tbcy  know  the  thoughts  foreigners  had  of  them, — till  the  few 
vndced  Spaniards  steered  their  way  homfl  again,  and  from  their 
reports,  combined  with  sundry  other  things,  there  came  an  altera- 
tion in  continental  opinion  ?  Ay.  Shakespeare  makes  Alent^on  boast 
Uftue  Orleans  that  he  will  soon  starve  out  the  Enghsh,  because 

'They  want  their  porridge  and  their  fat  buU-beeves  ; 
Either  they  must  be  dk-tcd  like  mulea, 
And  have  their  provender  lied  to  their  mouths, 
Or  ptteouB  they  will  look  like  drowned  mice.' 

And  the  Danphin,  in  Heurif  T'.,  thinks  they  can  be  conquered  so 
ewily,  lie  throws  out  the  prophecy :  *  I  will  trot  to-morrow  a  mile, 
tod  my  way  shall  he  paved  with  English  faces/  Ah,  well,  is  it  so? 
ii  the  question  in  English  hearts.  The  foreigner  shall  be  shown  ; 
aod  when  he  hati  been  shown,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  so,  the 
1690  rector  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  gathers  a  congregation  round  him, 
toAj  religions  diflerences  flung  aside,  the  old  timber  and  '  impanelled' 
building  shows  a  mass  of  uncovered  heads,  and,  as  the  rector  leads, 
vittkB  the  air  is  stirred  with  the  reverberation  of  earnest  and  solemn 
pnyer- 

The  expenses  of  this  Armada  thanksgiving  are  defrayed  out  of 
the  interest  of  a  sum  of  money  bequeathed  by  one  Chapman— ft  zeal- 
008,  earnest  Protestant,  if  nothing  else — who  wished  for  four  special 
wmiversary  scmces  to  be  held  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  for 
em.  As  it  chances,  these  are  the  only  week-day  morning  services 
Wring  place  there  now  throughout  the  year ;  and  they  are  St.  James's- 
<Uy  (in  honour,  no  doubt,  of  his  anti-papal  Scotch  majesty),  this 
Aimadian  12th  of  August,  the  5th  of  November  (for  the  discover,' 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot),  and  the  19th  of  November  (for  the  blessed 
fftct  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession).  Poor  inflamed  and  excellent- 
hearted  Chapman  1  The  times  he  lived  in  made  him  full  of  arma- 
iQQQtB  and  forts,  and  spies  and  persecutions ;  full  of  tortures  and 
Woody  massacres  and  conspiracy.  To  him  these  were  the  peculiar 
property  of  Popery;  and  he  shuddered  as  ho  thought  (for  a  few 
items)  of  King  Philip*s  galleons  and  galleasses  and  galleys,  uum- 
Wing  a  hundred  and  eighty-ono  ships  in  all,  and  as  he  was  told 
of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  pieces  of  cannon  in  them,  and  the 
Soldiers  and  the  mariners  to  work  them,  and  the  two  thousand  odd 
gidley-slaves  to  move  the  oars.  *  The  winds/  Camden  aaid,  *  viQt^i-, 
Tbud  SMazma,  Vol.  TX  F.3.  Vol.  XXVI.  ^ 
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as  it  were,  tired  with  carrying,  tbe  ocean  was  groaning  nnder  U 
weight.'  And  did  not  the  firmly-protesting  Chapman  feel  the  fie 
of  this  to  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones  ?  Did  he  not  know  i 
(for  all  the  world  knew,  since  Philip  had  had  the  acconnt  printer 
Latin,  and  the  modem  Enropeau  languages,  except  English,  in  oi 
that  the  gigantic  effort  he  was  making  might  be  held  by  one  and 
at  its  own  huge  value),  did  not  the  protesting  Chapman  know  1 
on  board  the  galloons  were  a  hundred  and  eighty  monks,  who  \ 
to  land  with  the  successful  soldiery,  and  begin  to  proselytise  and 
to  the  rack  at  the  first  moment  England  had  collapsed  ?  To  be  s 
And  the  good  Chapman  became  like  the  ocean  himself  as  be 
know  this,  and  groaned  bitterly.  He  bad  sweet  solace,  thongh.  ' 
London  citizens — trusty  and  loving  subjects  of  her  highness — fi 
out  twice  the  number  of  fighting  ships  she  asked  for,  and  it 
good  to  think  of  these  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  as  they  were  u 
to  sail  away.  Among  them  there  went  bearing  down  the  i 
proudly  the  Triumph,  the  Elizabeth  (God  bless  her!),  the  W 
Bear,  the  Victory,  the  Primrose,  the  Mary  Rose,  the  Hope, 
Bonavonture ;  there  was  also,  as  interesting  indes.  of  its  hi 
time,  but  sounding  queerly  at  that  day  and  hour,  the  Philip 
Mary ;  there  was  (0,  pretty  and  plaintive  thoroughly,  and  chei 
able  to  tbe  sensitive  memory !)  the  Bark  of  Bullen  ;  and  there 
lowed  the  Lyon,  the  Dreadnought,  the  Swift,sure,  the  Antelope, 
Jennet,  the  Aibates,  the  Handmaid,  the  Foresight,  the  Ajd, 
Bull,  Tyger,  Faulcon,  and  finally  the  George.  If  they  were 
ceasful — and  there  were  to  help  them  mcrchuntmen,  and  barks, 
ships  of  fort}'  tons,  and  fishermen,  and  pinnaces,  and  a  hun( 
of  hoys;  and  the  whole  fleet  carried  arquebuses,  and 
bills,  and  corslets,  and  sheaves  of  arrows,  far  too  many 
reckon  up  their  number — if  they  were  successful,  what  joy  to  CI 
man  and  to  England  then  !  And  what  deafening  cries,  ^Ay,  i 
agreeing  to  Elizabeth's  proposal  to  grant  a  pardon  and  a  pensio 
Captain  Flomming,  the  Scotch  pirate,  who  was  the  first  to  s 
the  Spanish  fleet  and  give  Effingham  saving  tidings  of  its  gi 
Hearing  !  There  can  be  nothing  fit  to  follow  the  lively  acclama 
except,  still  more  vigorously  and  vivaciously,  '  Vivat  Eegina  I 
save  the  Queen  !*  h 

At  which  we  retire,  bowing.  ^ 
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Ukder  tbo  shadow  of  a  ^ant  fir-tree  in  the  chnrchyard  of  the  vil- 
•  lage  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  which,  duricg  a  period  of  close 
on  forty  years,  he  served  with  such  faithful  energy,  Charles  Kingeley 
I  vt$  bwried  within  a  week  of  his  death,  ou  the  twenty-first  of  January 
I  kBl.  To  Eversley  he  was  as  profoundly  attached  us  was  ever 
Oeorge  Herbert's  ideal  priest  to  his  imaginary  cure.  It  had  been 
tbeBome  of  his  happiest  labonrs,  the  abode  of  bis  happiest  years. 
Ho  had  long  said,  that  whatever  preferment  or  promotion  might  be 
ofired  him  he  would  accept  nothing  which  would  involve  the  sever- 
ance of  his  connection  with  his  Hampshire  pariah — and  possibly 
Kingaley  had  looked  for  at  least  the  tender  of  some  ecclesiastical 
ippointment  which  was  never  made  ;  it  would  have  added  one  more 
ptQg  to  his  death-bed  if  he  had  felt  that  he  was  breathing  his  last 
^Imrhere  than  upon  the  soil  of  his  home.  Chartist  Parson,  author 
^^ettward  Ho .'  Professor  of  Modem  History  at  Cambridge,  Canon 
TrThester  and  Westminster,  Kingsley  was  known  from  first  to  last, 
jtooogh  evil  report  and  good  report,  as  Rector  of  Evertiley.  Aiueri- 
iBitors  had  already  begnn  to  '  pilgrimage*  the  village,  and  to 
lew*  the  clergyman.  It  lay  conveniently  on  the  line  of  route 
id  from  Farringford,  the  Laureate's  residence  in  the  Isle  of 
it,  and  not  a  few  Transatlantic  votaries  were  able  to  boast  on 
tbeir  return  to  their  native  land,  that  though  they  had  failed  to  '  do* 
Mr.  Tennyson  they  had  succeeded  in  *  doing'  Mr.  Kingsley.  What 
Rydal  was  to  Wordsworth,  Keswick  to  Southey,  Stowey  to  Coleridge, 
ia  a  sense  Abbotsford  to  Scott,  and  Ivnebworth  to  Bulwer,  Evers- 
Ipj  will  long  bo  held  as  being  to  Kingsley.  It  is  not  merely  that 
thfl  Dame  of  the  writer  will  continue  to  be  identified  with  the  spot. 
Between  the  genius  of  the  place  and  the  genius  of  the  author  there 
iw  a  curiously  close  resemblance  and  sympathy.  The  interior  of 
kis  home  on  the  Tweed  did  not  more  plainly  show  the  picturesque 
(WacteristicB  of  the  great  novelist  of  Scotch  feudalism  than  did  the 
rtclory  and  the  village  of  Eversley,  with  its  peculiarities  of  land- 
■Hipe,  its  essentially  English  sxuroundings,  its  wide  stretches  of 
parple  moorland,  its  chalkstone  hills,  its  mnning  streams,  seem  to 
iUostrate  many  a  well-remembered  episode  and  aspect  in  Kingsley's 
sMches,  whether  prose  or  rhvme.  His  absences  from  Eversley, 
*'e  those  of  vacation  and  healtli,  were  caused  only  by  the  duties 
^  bis  canonry  or  his  professorship.  Of  these  latter,  neither  added 
^  his  reputation.  He  would  have  been  as  well  known  as  a  preacher 
his  published  volumes  of  village  sermons  if  he  had  ue^et  ^^- 
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peared  in  the  pnlpit  of  Chester  or  Westminster ;  he  detracted  from, 
rather  than  added  to,  his  reputation  as  a  historian  by  his  lectures  at 
Cambridge.  Kingslej'a  srinpalhies  with  the  history  of  the  past 
were  intensely  broad,  and  they  were  intensely  haman.  To  him  the 
annals  of  Europe  were  the  evolution  of  the  suocessive  acts  in  agreil 
drama,  whose  burden  was  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  aspirations,  tLi 
achievements  of  the  best,  the  strongest,  and  nisest  of  manldni 
Never  was  writer  less  qualified  by  nature  or  by  study  to  absoit 
humanity  into  a  formula,  and  to  see  in  the  progress  of  events  no; 
thing  more  than  the  development  of  scientific  principles.  A  pro 
fessor  of  history  must  needs  be  also  a  philosophic  critic  of  history, 
This  is  what  Kingsley  was  not ;  and  when  he  attempted  the  rMi 
at  Cambridge  he  oatnraUy  failed.  He  could  breathe  the  breath  o 
life  into  men  and  women  of  the  past,  whether  at  learned  Alexandril 
or  in  Elizabethan  England ;  he  could  make  the  dead  bones  livi 
again,  and  is,  as  a  historical  novelist,  in  Westward  Ho!  8carc«l] 
inferior  to  Scott  in  Ivanhoe ;  but  when  he  attempted  to  grapph 
with  the  ethnological  questions  which  underlie  history,  and  to  eotel 
the  lists  against  such  authorities  as  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  it  vU 
clear  that  he  had  made  a  blunder  in  accepting,  even  in  deference  tn 
the  wish  of  the  Prince  Consort,  his  Cambridge  Professorship.  li 
was  to  the  credit  of  that  august  personage  that  he  should  have  de- 
sired for  his  eldest  son  during  his  stay  upon  the  Cam  as  mnoli 
as  possible  of  the  immediately  present  influence  of  a  teacher  at  cool 
so  wholesome  and  exhilarating  as  Kingsley ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretta 
that  this  iniuence  could  only  be  obtained  at  so  high  a  cost. 

One  other  blunder,  and  only  one,  of  first-rate  magnitude,  Chillll 
Kingsley  committed ;  and  that  blunder  was  directly  caused  by  tb 
spirit  which  animates  the  best  of  his  writings,  notably  his  story  Q 
Amyas  Leigh.  Like  his  friend  and  connection  by  marriage,  Mr.  J« 
A.  Froudo,  Kingsley  was  au  enthusiastic  Protestant.  He  belicrrf 
that  all  the  virtues  of  which  English  natures  are  capable  were  tobB 
found  incarnate  in  the  race  of  men  who  were  contemporary  with  Ibfl 
defeat  of  the  Invincible  Armada,  and  believed  that  the  appeaniHl 
of  those  high  excellences,  physical  and  ethical,  were  indissolubly  oo& 
nected  witli  the  Reformation.  The  very  name  of  Romanism  wtf 
abhorred  by  him.  His  priest  in  Westward  IIo  !  is  the  embodimenl 
of  trickery  and  cowardice  and  meanness.  He  had  almost  the  sanH 
repugnance  to  a  Jesuit  that  the  Red  Republicau  bus  to  a  black  coat- 
He  considered  that  mendacity  was  the  note  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
general,  and  of  Roman  Catholic  fathers  in  particular.  PosscsseiU 
by  these  sentiments,  he  ntshed,  in  an  ill-advised  moment,  into  tlH 
strife  with  John  Henry  Newman.  The  most  acute  dialectician  whoa 
England  has,  perhaps,  ever  produced  was  engaged  by  a  vigorooi 
writer  and  a  popular  preacher,  who  was  comparatively  ignorant  o( 
tho  rudiments  of  metayhysical  controversy.     The  original  article  io 
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M^cm'tUan  on  two  volnmes  of  Mr.  Fronde's  History,  which  com- 
luneed  the  dispute,  and  the  pamphlet  What,  then,  does  Dr.  NcW' 
mu  mean?  are  artless  spccLmens  of  honest  indignation;  the  ApO' 
lit^ui  pro  Vitd  siuU  perfect  as  an  illustration  of  subtly- sastuiued 
tfgQmont,  is  a  masterpiece  of  English  composition,  and  is  rich  in 
iBTcetire,  more  finished  and  not  less  powerful  than  that  which  iti 
«ithor  levelled  at  the  head  of  the  '  recreant  ecclesiastic*  Dr.  Achilli. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  errors  of  judgment  and  method  which  marked 
hi  whole  conduct  on  this  occasion,  a  majority  of  his  countrymen 
felt  that  Mr.  Kingsley  had  in  a  rough  and  rude  way  placed  hufore 
Uiem  something  like  the  tnith ;  and  that  the  sanctions  recognised 
bj  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  virtue  of  veracity  were  of  a 
pr«earioas  and  fluctuatiug  kind.  But  the  victory,  for  all  that,  lay 
vitb  his  opponent ;  and  it  was  enough  for  the  groat  Oratoriau  to 
pky  with  the  hostile  pamphleteer  to  dispose  of  him.  '  Dr.  New- 
WO,*  wrote  Professor  Kingsley,  *  has,  by  letter,  expressed  in  the 
itrongeat  terms  his  denial  of  the  meaning  which  I  have  put  upon 
his  words.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  for  me  to  express  my  hearty 
zegret  at  having  so  seriously  mistaken  him.*  Dr.  Newman's  com- 
oe&ts  on  this  are  worth  quotation  as  a  specimen  of  that  peculiarly 
efiective  and  humorously  satirical  style  which  is  Dr.  Newman's  own. 

*  You  have  made  a  monstrous  charge  against  me  ;  direct,  distinct, 
[flUic.  You  are  bound  to  prove  it  as  directly,  as  distinctly,  as 
pBblicly;  or  to  own  yon  can*t.  "Well,"  says  Mr.  Kingsley,  "if 
Joa  are  quite  sure  you  did  not  say  it,  1*11  take  your  word  for  it ;  I 
reiUy  will,"  My  word!  I  am  dumb.  Somehow  I  thought  that 
it  wifl  my  word  that  happened  to  be  on  trial.  The  word  of  a  pro- 
hmoT  of  lying  that  he  docs  not  lie.  But  Mr.  Kingsley  reassures 
me:  "We  are  both  gtjntlemen,"  he  says;  **I  have  done  as  much 
tt  one  English  gentleman  can  expect  of  another."  I  begiu  to 
lee :  he  thought  me  a  gentleman  at  the  very  time  that  he  said  I 
ttogbt  lying  on  system.  After  all,  it  is  not  I,  but  Mr,  Kingsley, 
who  did  not  mean  what  he  said.  Habemug  eonfitentem  reum.  So 
iVahave  confessedly  come  round  to  this  preaching  without  practising  ; 
'Ik  common  theme  of  satirists,  from  Juvenal  to  Walter  Scott.  •*  I 
Wl  Baby  Charles  and  Steenie  laying  his  duty  before  him,"  says 
.King  Janxes  of  the  reprobate  Dalgams ;  '*  0  Geordie,  jingling 
Goordie,  it  was  grand  to  hear  Baby  Charles  laying  down  the  guilt 
of  dissimulation,  and  Steenie  lectoringon  the  guilt  of  incontinence." 
While  I  feel,  then,  that  Mr.  Kingaley's  February  explanation  is 
nuBerably  insufficieut  for  his  January  enormity,  still  I  feel  also  that 
the  correspondence  which  lies  between  these  two  acts  of  his  consti- 
tvtes  a  real  satisfaction  to  those  principles  of  historical  and  literary 
jttalice  to  which  he  has  given  so  rude  a  shock.  Accordingly  I  have 
put  it  into  print,  and  make  no  further  criticism  on  Mr.  Kingsley.' 

Bat  it  is  not  as  the  theological  conlrovcrsialiat  or  l\ie  OamXtn^*^ 
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profeBBor  tbat  hid  friendB  and  ibc  public  will  eare  to  remember 
Charles  Kingsley.  To  the  former,  who  knew  him  in  his  domestis 
relations,  ho  will  ever  be  the  Rector  of  Eversley, — the  t3*pG  of  all 
that  ia  excellent,  energetic,  God-foaring,  chivalrouSf  in  a  country 
clergyman :  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  priest  militant  of  the  anf- 
fering,  striving  to  realise  in  his  life  the  model  of  that  ChristiftO 
I'ighteousness  which  he  proclaimed  in  his  scrmocs,  the  aaxne  ont  of 
the  pnlpit  as  in  it.  For  the  latter  he  will  take  his  plaoe  in  English 
literature  as  one  who,  combining  in  himself  to  a  very  remarkably 
degree  th«  influence  of  a  <lifitinct  school  of  social  and  theologicil 
thought  with  a  width  of  personal  observation  and  an  accuracy  of  know* 
ledge  rare  in  the  ca86  even  of  the  professed  and  ecieuti&c  reformer 
not  merely  struck  a  new  obord  in  English  fiction,  but  admitted  in' 
its  atmosphere  a  fresh  and  free  current  of  vitalising,  energisi 
air.  As  a  preacher  Kingsley  was  not  witnessed  to  the  best  adv 
tage  in  the  Abbey,  from  his  connection  witii  which  he  was 
known  in  London.  There  were  invariably  passages  of  rare  uaeni 
his  Westminster  sermons,  but  they  were  very  unequal  as  a  w! 
Nor  was  his  voice  sufficient  to  fill  the  building.  The  sen 
begun  in  clear  ringing  tones,  often  died  away  into  an  iuartii 
nnuTnur  before  its  close,  and  it  was  only  on  reading  subsequen' 
the  printed  version  that  the  listener  knew  how  much  of  point 
vigour  he  had  missed.  But  at  Evereley,  or,  as  I  heard  him  so 
five  years  ago  in  a  little  churcli  just  three  miles  from  Bidcford, 
North  Devon,  his  addresses  were  exceedingly  effective.  The  toll  »lif[M 
figure  tremulous  with  emotion,  the  ilasbing  eye,  and  the  kindliid 
unaffected  rhetoric  riveted  the  attention  of  all.  One  who  kne^w  fcia| 
well  at  his  Hampshire  rectory  years  ago  has  dra^v-n  a  pleasant  pictocj 
of  him  from  the  life.  He  was  then  '  administering  his  parish  witi 
enthusiasm.  AVriting,  reading,  fishing,  walking,  preaching,  talkiofl 
with  a  twenty-parson  power,  but  was  at  the  same  time  wholly  unliJi 
the  ordinary  and  conventional  pai'son.  The  picturesque  bow-wii 
dowed  rectory  rises  to  memory  as  it  stood  with  all  its  doors  ax 
windows  open  on  certain  hot  summer  days ;  the  sloping  bank,  vrH 
its  great  fir-tree ;  tho  gardenia  gravel  sweep  before  the  drawing 
room  and  dining-rooms  ;  a  grass  plut  before  the  study,  hedged-c 
from  the  walk ;  and  tho  tall  active  figure  of  the  rector  trampifl 
up  and  down  one  or  tho  other.  His  energy  made  him  seem  evert 
where,  and  to  pervade  every  part  of  house  and  garden.  The  ad 
of  the  book  he  was  writing  lay  open  on  a  rough  standing  dedl 
which  was  merely  a  shelf  projecting  from  the  wall ;  his  pupils-^ 
two  in  number,  and  treated  like  his  own  sons — were  workuig  I 
the  dining-room,  his  guests  perhaps  lounging  on  tho  lawn  or  read 
ing  in  the  study.  And  ho  had  time  for  all ;  going  from  writing  i 
lecturing  on  optics  or  to  a  passage  in  Virgil,  from  this  to  a  vebl 
ment  conversation  with  a  guest,  or  tender  care  for  his  wifej 
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lis  hr  from  strong,  or  a  romp  mih  Lis  children.  He  would  work 
UttMlf  into  a  sort  of  wliito  heat  over  his  book,  till,  too  excited 
id  write  Uiore,  he  would  calm  himself  down  by  a  pipe,  pacing  his 
gnta  plat  in  tboaght  and  with  long  strides.  He  was  a  great 
loiioker,  and  tobacco  was  to  him  a  needful  sedative.  He  always 
used  a  long  and  clean  churchwarden,  and  these  pipes  used  to  be 
kqght  a  barrclful  at  a  time.  They  lurked  in  all  sorts  of  anex- 
jKotcd  places.  A  pipe  would  suddenly  be  extracted  from  a  bush 
Id  tho  garden,  filled  and  lighted  as  if  by  magic ;  or  one  has  even 
ken  drawn  suddenly  from  a  whin  bush  ou  tho  heath  some  half 
mile  from  ilie  Itouse.  But  none  was  ever  smoked  which  was  in  any 
degree  fool ;  and  when  there  was  a  vast  accumulation  of  old  pipes, 
euoqgh  to  GH  the  barrel,  they  were  sent  back  again  to  the  kiln  to 
U  rcbaked,  and  returned  freuh  aud  new.  This  gave  him  a  striking 
JiBulfy  wliicfa,  in  Alton  Locke,  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jamea 
GfOMthwaitc.  "  Katie  here  bslieves  in  purgatory,  where  souls  are 
iMinit  clean  again  liko  hacca-pipes." '  The  same  writer  proceeds  to 
tell  us  how  thoroughly  'real  was  Kiiigaley's  pariah  viniting;'  how 
trhile  he  *  believed  absolutely  iu  tho  message  he  bore  to  the  poor, 
uil  the  health  his  ministrations  conveyed  to  their  souls/  ho  was  at 
ibo  same  time  '  a  zealous  sanitary  reformer,  and  cared  for  their  bodies 
aliuj;*  how  on  one  occasion,  when  visiting  a  sick  man  satiferingfrom 
fever,  finding  *  the  atmosphere  of  the  Uttle  grouud-fioor  room  hor- 
nhlc.  tho  rector,  before  he  said  a  word,  ran  up-stairs,  and  to  the 
great  astonifihment  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho  cottage,  bored  with  a 
Iti^e  auger  he  had  brought  with  him  several  holes  above  tho  bed's 
A*»d  for  rentilatiou  ;*  how  on  wet  or  cold  week-day  oveuings  he 
Id  *  sidly  forth  in  a  tLshorman's  blouse — then,  as  always,  stu- 
mxly  non-clerical  in  bis  costume — to  a  cottuge  lecture  which  he 
g&TO  for  the  old  and  feeble  who  lived  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
diurch  ;*  how  ho  could  always  '  see  the  humorous  side  of  such  a 
ig,  especially  when,  us  sometimes  happened,  it  was  in  a  lofl, 
ig  his  excellent  curate  as  Brother  TaJger,  with  a  remi- 
of  Dickens's  Brick-lane  Branch  Terai>erance  Meeting;* 
'  old  and  new  friends  came  and  wont  as  he  grew  famous,  and 
drawing-room  eveoiug  conversations  and  readings,  the  tobacco 
kmcnts  later  into  thu  night,  included  many  of  the  most  remark- 
persons  of  tlie  time.' 

Kingsley  is  so  prctiminently  one  of  those  writers  whose  work, 
toth  as  to  its  nature  and  its  intent,  it  is  impossible  fairly  to  esti- 
mate without  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  his  i)cr5onality,  that  I  feel 
leed  scarcely  apologise  to  the  author  of  this  most  interesting 
Itch  in  a  recent  number  of  ilio  Examiner,  for  thus  incorporating  his 
Wmarks  into  my  text.  While  I  am  writing  this,  I  see  an  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  is  about  to  give  to  the  world  a 
recollection  of  some  of  his  conversations  with.  Kingsley  m  ^W  i^\ 
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days  when  he  wrote  nnder  the  signature  of  '  Parson  Lot.*  I  imagi 
that  at  that  period  there  was  little  which  Parson  Lot  felt  sironj 
that  he  did  not  say  in  print,  and  say  strongly  too.  To  this  I  sh 
come  presently.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  as  well  to  attempt  to  asai 
to  Charles  Kiugaley  his  true  place  in  the  course  of  recent  thought, 
gauge  with  some  approach  to  accuracy  the  intellectaal  forces  whi 
made  him  what  he  was,  to  indicate  briefly  his  points  of  contact  with 
contrast  to  the  representatires  of  otlier  social  or  speculative  or  8 
ritual  movements  of  his  day.  Kingsley's  life  was  comparatively 
uneventful,  that,  when  he  died  in  January  last,  his  biographers 
the  daily  papers  could  find  little  more  to  do  or  to  say  than  to  girt 
catalogue  of  bis  works  and  a  harried  resume  of  their  conten 
AVliftt  it  is  really  important  and  interesting  to  know  is  why  and 
what  promptings  these  hooks  were  written.  Id  answering  t 
question,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  Charles  Kingsley  o 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  was  a  young  man  of  ardent  enthusiasm 
the  cause  of  the  people,  of  generous  impulses,  and  gifted  with  a 
siderable  aptitude  of  literary  expression.  He  was  indeed  each 
these,  and  he  was  as  much  en  rapport  with  the  spirit  of  his  age 
it  is  possible  for  such  a  nature  to  be.  But  long  before  he  embrac 
letters  as  an  active  occupation,  his  mind  had  been  receiving 
education  in  the  school  whoso  precepts  coloured  it  in  ait  the  laboi 
and  speculations  of  his  indefatigable  career.  It  is  not  uiu 
tural  to  suppose  that,  as  many  persons  still  firmly  believe,  Cluir 
Kingsley  was  educated  at  Rugby,  under  Arnold,  As  a  matter 
fact,  he  was  not  at  Rugby  or  at  any  other  public  school ;  but  1 
current  of  thought  which  carried  him  along  was  identical  in  ma 
essential  respects  with  that  which  flowed  from  Arnold  as  a  sour 
and  in  which  it  is  customary  to  recognise  the  parent  stream  of  1 
political  and  ecclesiastical  liberalism  of  modern  times.  Char 
Kingsley,  before  he  went  to  Cambridge,  was  the  pupil  of  a  son 
the  distinguished  man  whose  intellectual  initiative  two  or  th 
generations  earHer  at  that  University  resulted  in  the  developmi 
of  an  intell(?ctual  and  theological  evangel,  with  the  apostles  of  whi 
Kjiigsley  is  to  be  clusscd.  Hamuel  Taylor  Coleridge  is  the  ti 
aathor  of  the  latitudiuarian  cultus,  the  order  of  whose  sacoessj 
may  be  indicated  by  the  names  of  Maurice,  JuUus  Hare,  and  Kinj 
ley ;  and  Derwent  Coleridge,  the  son  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridj 
was  Kiiigsley's  tutor  on  Dartmoor.  Thus,  at  the  same  time  tl 
the  boy  was  acquiring  a  passion  for  those  beauties  of  Devon  wh: 
be  was  afterwards  to  depict  in  so  consummately  vivid  a  manner 
his  writiugH.  he  was  also  imbibing  the  rudiments  of  the  social  a 
religious  philosophy  of  which  he  was  destined  to  be  known  as  c 
of  the  chief  exponents. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  precise  place  occupied 
the  two  great  universities  in  the  plan  of  the  development  of  mod< 
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Ihotight.  Bot  ronghly  speaking,  as  Cambridge  may  be  associated 
with  the  oHffin  of  the  school  with  which  Kingsley  is  popularly  idon- 
tikd,  94)  Oxford  may  be  considered  in  prominent  conaecliou  with 
the  movement  that  culminated  in  1848.  While  on  the  Cam  there 
>,  as  so  m'lny  landmarks  of  intellectnal  progress,  a  Coleridge,  a 
a  Julias  Hare,  and  a  ICiugsley,  there  were  spriuging  up 
br  the  Isis  such  men  as  Keblo  and  Newman,  Hurrell  Frotide  and 
Pusey.  With  the  Cambridge  religiouists  spiritual  faith  was  a  robust 
prjiriple  of  practical  and  manly  ri*;htcou6uess  bused  upon  the 
rbrisiian  rcvelatinn  of  Scripture.  With  the  Oxford  religionists  of 
Ihy  order  jnst  mentioned,  spiritual  faith  was  more  of  an  aesthetic 
ffflotion*  the  standard  and  principles  of  propriety  in  which  were  no 
(liiulit  cont4ii«ed  iu  the  sacred  narrative,  but  which  were  to  be  looked 
for  in  ti  precise  and  positive  form  ii»  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  and 
b  the  long  chain  of  patristic  traditions.  It  would  not,  I  imagine, 
be  difhcalt  to  show  that  these  were  the  different  directiojis  iu 
vliich  what  may  l>e  called  the  idiosyncratic  thought  of  Oxford 
tthl  Cambridge  hud  respectively  set  since  the  Restoration.  Ou 
tiio  otber  hand,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  distinction  was  some- 
nbt  obscured  by  actual  events  at  the  time  when  Maurice  was 
ieeturiiig  to  the  uudergniduatos  of  Trinity,  and  Newman  wan  in- 
slilUd  aa  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel.  In  that  Oxford  college,  which 
ocmpioB  a  more  conspicuous  position  iu  the  genesis  of  all  the  great 
Doremenis  of  this  century  than  any  other  single  institution,  the  two 
(idw— those  representative  of  Cambridge  and  of  Oxford — may  be  said 
tihuve  converged.  If  Faber  was  Fellow  of  Oriel,  so  also  wasClough. 
1/tlio  stream  of  Tructariauism  issued  from  its  walls,  so  also  did  the 
leWl  which  to  Tructarianism  was  au  abomination.  If  Oriel  gave 
us  ft  Newman,  it  also  gave  us  a  Whately,  as  it  had  before  given  us 
Coplest^me.  And  what  was  true  of  the  college  was  true  also  of  the 
ity.  The  same  alttia  mater ,  in  this  instance  the  same 
::..^.s,  produced  James  Anthony  Froude  and  Hurrell  Froude,  John 
flfiury  Newman  and  Francis  Newnmn.  It  was  with  the  Oxford 
'■ '  's  that  the  Cambridge  Liberals  made  common  cause,  and  the 
i.:,'H  and  writings  of  both  of  these  were  emphatic  protests  against 
tJie  views  of  those  whom  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin  delighted 
poriiatently  to  style  the  Tractists.  Yet  though  the  spirit  which 
laimated  Kingsley  was  in  its  way  one  of  antagonism  to  the  historic 
school  of  Oxford,  there  was  not  a  little  geuericaliy  identical  in  the 
tvo  sets  of  iuOuenccs.  Tho  Cambridge  movement  and  the  Oxford 
stofoment,  as  for  the  sake  of  conve&ience  they  may  be  called,  were 
each  of  ihem  a  quickening  of  the  spiritual  life.  Tho  one  muy  have 
'ouod  its  satisfuction  in  translating  and  editing  black-letter  foliits ; 
tbo  insiiucts  of  the  other  may  have  prompted  its  representatives  to 
tiutitate  an  aggressive  war  against  social  abuses.  The  doctrines  of 
the  rehgioas  reformers  of  Oxford  may  have  paved  the  way  Vo  Wovvie*, 
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the  doctrines  of  the  religious  reformers  of  Cambridge  may  h&i 
suggested  a  eliort  cut  to  Chnstian  commuuism.  But  both  wei 
equally  parts  of  one  and  the  same  theological  roTival. 

ThiH  I  believe  may  bo  regarded  as  a  tolerably  faithful  accoui 
of  the  chief  educational  influences  under  which  Ivingsloy  had,  at  tt 
commencement  of  liis  career,  been  brought.  In  pursuing  and  OM 
pleting  the  estimate,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  special  stress  nponthr 
great  names — Maurice,  Carlyle,  and  Froude.  It  is  natural  to  spei 
of  ICingsIey  in  connection  with  the  first  of  those,  not  only  becao 
be  sat  at  his  feet  as  a  disciple,  both  at  Cambridge  and  \?hen  a  st 
dent  of  law  in  London  at  Liuculu's-inu  chapel,  but  because  he  v 
allied  witli  him  in  btarting  the  Working  Men's  College,  which  8t 
exists  in  Great  Ormuud-street,  and  in  many  other  social  enteqirist 
As  it  was  from  Maurice  that  i^ngslcy's  theological  convictions  pri 
oipally  derived  their  precise  doctrinal  character  and  shape,  so  it  w 
from  the  bio^Hpher  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  from  the  |»aE 
gyrist  of  Henry  VIII,  that  his  more  general  views  of  life  drew  mn 
of  their  colour,  and  gathered  not  a  little  of  their  substance.  '. 
Carlyle  may  be  traced  the  ideas  with  which  he  was  penetrated 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  relations  of  our  daily  existence ;  his  profoo 
belief  in  the  dignity  and  deserts  of  labour,  qiia  labour  only;  1 
ailuiiration,  which  soon  acquired  with  him  a  tenacity  almost  ; 
Btinctive,  for  the  strong  man, — the  King-mau, — who  moulds  i 
habits  and  sways  the  destinies  of  his  generation.  To  Froude  it 
that  one  should  more  directly  refer  that  passion  for  the  vigorous 
dividiiality  of  Prutostantism.  that  enthnsiasm  for  the  strength  I 
fi'Cedom  of  character,  which  Ivingsley  conceived  was  possible  OD 
Protestantism  and  no  other  religious  system,  which  breathes 
every  page  of  Wc»tu-ard  Ho!  A  mind  thus  nurtured,  and  a  U 
perameut  thus  constituted,  could,  under  the  circumstances  of 
time,  not  fail  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  channel  of  literary  acii' 
which  Kingsley  chose,  and  to  advocate  the  views  which  Kiugsley 
Tocated.  If  Kingsley  liad  i>osseBsed  less  of  culture  on  the  one  hi 
or  less  of  poetic  imugiuation  ou  the  other,  he  might  have  er 
with  being  uotliiug  more  than  a  ranting  demagogue  or  a  to 
a^tator.  As  it  was,  these  qualities  conspired  to  intensify  hlB^  i 
victions,  and  to  cast  a  halo  of  romance  over  the  manner  in  if] 
his  convictions  found  expression.  In  the  Saint's  Tra/fedy  it 
the  poet,  the  jdiilanthropist,  and  the  Protestant  who  declaimed, ' 
much  beauty  of  thought  and  language,  against  the  hypocrisic 
professional  asceticism,  and  the  cowardice  of  a  priesthood  w 
arrogated  to  itself  divine  privileges.  In  Yeast  and  Altf*n  Lod 
was  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  poor  as  against  the  nej 
and  tho  indifference  of  the  rich.  Long  before  Kiiigiiley  wrotd  t 
two  books,  it  should  be  remembered  that  ho  had  dwelt  upon  t 
epochs  of  our  history  which  he  has  embodied  in  hia  Eliaabo 
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liiat  lie  had  c^>Dtraetctl  an  enthusiasm,  not  merely  for  the 
•ccFoes  amid  which  his  plot  waB  laid,  Imt  for  the  race  of 
AMD  wliom  ho  had  choseu  as  his  dramatis  pcrsono:.  Saturated  as 
Ek^ey  was  with  the  newest  of  nineteenth-cautury  thoiightn,  his 
BibirB  was  crossed  hy  a  strong  vein  of  mediiuvalisui.  His  Admiration 
iac  A  bygone  period,  when  the  imperial  position  of  England  was 
fwahailftnged  by  the  world,  was  united  ^Nitb  that  passionate  interest 
in  the  actnal  condition  of  England  which,  ns  an  ardent  Christian 
likilanthropist,  he  took.  The  men  who  had  made  Britain  the  su- 
preme arbiter  of  Europe,  who  had  repelled  the  Invincible  Ai'mada 
its  shores — the  men  who  ooidd  wield  a  broadsword  or  ohaso  a 
ip  or  mow  an  acre  with  the  same  energy  and  effect, — these  very 
I,  or  their  descendants,  were  to  his  vision  enthralled,  oppressed, 
id  down,  by  a  selfish,  a  luxurious,  a  grasping  oligarchy.  To 
Kiogaley  every  peasant  was  a  Salvation  Yeo  in  posse,  every  artisan 
Brimblecombe,  luid  ull  the  vigorous  virtues  of  the  English 
rking-classes  might  revive,  if  only  they  were  led  by  such  sons  of 
as  Amyas  Leigh.  The  social  reformer  drew  his  ideas  of  the 
lilies  of  tiie  present  from  the  actual  facts  of  the  past.  It  was 
the  contrast  between  what  ho  conceived  to  be  the  condition  of  Eng- 
liDil  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  what  he  loved  to  picture  it  as 
biring  been  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth,  which  prompted  the 
•ima  iniii'fiiatio  of  his  pen.  Our  labouring  population  might — 
r,  dill — coutuiu  the  nucleus  of  a  breed  of  Elizabethan  heroes; 
b,  through  the  base  indifference  of  their  rulers — priests  and 
I,  king,  lords,  and  commons  ahke — we  were  degrading  them 
a  caste  of  worse  than  Spartan  helots. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  romance  of  history  which  lent  its  fire  to 
enthusiasm.  The  votary  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  when  every 
■grown  man  had  as  mnoh  honest  beef  to  eat  and  beer  or  cider  to 
ik  as  ho  could  dispose  of,  was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
not  the  divinely-inspired  word  lend  its  sanction  to  this  view  ? 
b  Kiugsley's  view  it  did,  and  therefore  the  obligation  was  two- 
In  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  this  he  wrote  Vcast  and  Alt'Oii 
ike.  The  former  was  suggested!  by  his  own  experience  of  ugri- 
*QdftQnd  poverty  and  wretchedness,  gathered  in  his  capacity  of  country 
ttargyman  ;  the  latter  may  have  been  prompted  in  the  iirst  iustanuo 
by  a  series  of  letters  which  apj>oared  in  the  Mnrning  Chronicle 
liniwing  attention  to  the  woes  of  the  '  sweaters,'  and  proceeding  from 
Uie  pen  of  Mr.  Mayhew.  Alton  Locke  was  foreshadowed  in  a  pam- 
phlet called  Cheap  Clothes  and  ruistif,  written  by  Kingaley  under 
his  nom  do  plume  of '  Parson  Lot.'  *  He  has,*  remarked  the  Edin^ 
imrffh  Ilevi*'u\  criticising  the  production  at  the  time,  *  incontinently 
become  demented,  and  has  now  put  forth  a  tract  full  of  raving 
wholly  unworthy  of  his  scholarship  and  station,  and  containing  much 
sboBo  of  the  economists^  who,  so  far,  are  after  &\i  oiA^  ^\^\aA\}caQ- 
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pials  more  sober,  thoughtful,  and  wary  than  himself.'     It  must 
adniittod  that   Parson   Lot  had   said  something   to  justify  and  to 
provoke  the   stricture.     '"The  man  is  mad,"'  he  writes,  'sajT* 
Mtiuimon,  sDiiliDg  in  supercilious  pity.     Tes,  Mammon ;  as  mad  a& 
Paul  before  Festus,  and  for  much  the  same  reason  too.     Mucli 
leoming  has  made  us  mad.     From  two  articles   in  the  Momirt^ 
Chronicle  on  the  condition  of  the  working  tailors  we  leomt  too  mucrb 
to  leave  us  altogether  masters  of  ourseWes/     That  society  is  cat   <£ 
joint ;  that  its  anomalies  can  only  he  cured  by  an  entire  remodellixrij 
of  the  BVRtem,  not  a  furbishing  up  ;   that  the  miseriea  of  the  mass 
— *  their  inability  to  find  work,  or  to  obtain  in  return  for  such  wox-k 
as  can  be  performed  in  reasonable  time  and  by  ordinary  strength, 
sufficiency  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life — may  all  be  traced 
to  one  source — competltkm;  that  the  antagonistic  and  regenerative 
principle  which  must  be  introduced  is  association^  breathing  as    it 
does  the  very  spirit  of  our  Divine  Master;'  such  are  the  central 
positiuiJH  taken  uji  by  Ivingsley  in  Cheap  Clothes  and  nasty,  in  tLe 
pamphlet  entitled  Christian  Socialism,  and  in  Alton  Locke.     It  is 
needless  here  to  enter  into  any  argument  to  demonstrate  the  frantic 
futility  of  the  atlemjit  in  which  Charles  Kingsley  sought  to  enlist 
society.     As  a  novel  Alton  Locke ,  notwithstanding  such  delightful 
sketches  as  Tom  Thurnall  and  Grace  Harvey,  notwithstanding  also 
the  extraordinary  vigour  of  its  style  and  the  strong  and  swift  felicity 
of  its  description,  is  inferior  to  Westward  Ho!     Its  plot  is  ioo 
extravagant,  its  combination  of  incidents  too  bizarre.     It  is  indeed 
a  heterogeneous  and  inartintic  grouping  of  journe^'men  tailors  who 
can  correct  Latin  proofs  and  know  the  logical  jargon  of  the  school- 
men;  of  Radical  ouvrtcrs  who  are  well  read  in  Italian  literature; 
of  aristocratic   dames   who  hob  and  nob  with   casual   artisans ;   of 
stilling  courts  and  over-populated  fever-dens  ;  of  crowded  alleys  and 
pebtilontirtl  workshops. 

Mr.  Kingsley  was  also  at  this  period  occupied,  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  Maurice,  in  bringing  out  a  series  of  tracts  called  Polities 
for  the  Pt'oplej  so  strongly  seasoned  with  vituperation  of  the  govern- 
ing classes  that  it  is  not  surprising  they  occasioned  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  offence.  These  pamphlets  were  not  nndisguisedly 
suggested  by  the  French  Revolution  of  1848.  *  I  am,'  wrote  Kingsley 
in  one  of  these,  '  a  radical  reformer.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  laugh 
at  your  petition  of  the  10th  of  April ;  I  have  no  putience  with  those 
who  do.  .  ,  My  only  quarrel  with  the  Charter  is  that  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.  It  disappointed  me  bitterly  when  I  read.  It  seemed  a 
harmless  cry  enough  ;  but  a  poor  bald  conRtitution-niongering  cry  m 
ever  I  heard.  That  French  cry  '*  Organisation  of  Labour"-  is  worth  a 
thousand  of  it,  and  yet  it  does  not  go  to  tbe  bottom  by  a  mile.' 
'  What/  he  asks  in  the  same  publication,  '  is  the  use  of  brilliant 
language  about  peace  and  the  majesty  of  order  and  universal  love, 
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tiKNgli  it  may  be  printed  in  letters  a  foot  long,  when  it  runs  in  the 
6une  team  \nt.h  ferocity,  railing,  mad  one-eyed  excitement  V  Nor 
wu  the  rector  of  Evereley  much  more  temperate  in  his  discourses 
addressed  from  the  pulpit.  The  Message  of  the  Church  to  Working 
Men  was  a  sermon  preached  in  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-sqnare, 
whicb  not  unnaturally  drew  down  upon  itself  the  >*ial8  of  the  wrath 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  Mr.  Kingsley  then  said  that  if  the 
dimie  statement  meant  anything,  it  meant  this  :  '  that  all  systems 
of  society  which  favour  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  a  few  hands, 
h  oust  the  masses  from  the  soil  which  their  forefathers  pos- 
d  of  old,  .  .  .  are  contrary'  to  the  Divine  Will.  *  Thus,'  com- 
mcDted  the  Qiiarterhj  reviewer,  'Scripture  —  with  the  additional 
pstches  of  the  tailor,  which  our  readers  have  not  failed  to  recognise 
— is  wrested  to  do^^Tiright  Communism/ 

It  is  not  to  he  denied  that  Ivingslcy^s  views,  as  here  enunciated, 
pQthed  to  their  logical  conclusion,  lead  to  communism,  any  more 
tku  it  is  that  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  story  q{  Joshua  Davidson,  and 
Mr.  Pullen's  trenchant  sketch,  Christianity  a  Civilised  Heathenism, 
w  f&r  as  they  are  attempts  to  show  that  Christian  principles  cau 
only  he  literally  and  faithfully  practised  by  a  reversion  to  the  cus- 
toms common  under  the  primitive  Chnrch,  are  pro  tanio  arguments 
in  favour  of  socialism,  or  are  rather  a  rednctio  ad  ahsurdnm  of  the 
whole  Christian  system.  Bat  there  is  this  distinction  between  the 
aodftlism  of  Joshua  Davidson  and  the  socialism  of  Parson  Lot. 
The  former  finds  its  expression  in  what  is  merely  a  very  clever  tour 
lU/orce :  the  book  is  solely  designed  as  a  display  of  intellectual 
and  hterary  power,  and  it  is  miquestiouuldy  most  effective.  But 
Kingaloy  wrote  Alton  Locke  with  a  very  different  purpose  than  to 
ptrade  his  abilities.  He  honestly  beUeved  that  the  doctrines  which 
bo  advocated  were  practicable  ;  nay,  he  engaged  in  the  endeavoJir 
to  put  them  in  operation  himself.  He  was  instramentul  in  actually 
formmg  a  Working  Tailors*  Association  in  London,  *  ready  to  wage 
internecine  war  with  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Co.*  Of  course  the  ex- 
periment was  a  failure.  True,  Mr.  Kingsley  would  have  replied, 
■nd  iudeed  did  reply ;  *  but  our  work  will  be  incomplete  till  we 
lw\e  blended  all  these  associations  into  one  vast  guild.  Competition 
*iil  then  be  out  of  question.'  True,  responded  Mr.  Kingsley's  critics 
{Edin,  ReviciVf  Jan.  1851),  'but  it  will  be  replaced  by  monopoly: 
uidwe  all  know  what  monopoly  means^ — artificial  prices,  a  restricted 
iDvkct,  a  gigantic  Job,  a  final  and  inevitable  smash.  To  sum 
np  the  whole,  the  advocates  of  association  as  a  cure  for  competition 
ire  caught  between  the  two  horns  of  a  dilemma,  which  half  Mr. 
Kiiigsley*B  sagacity,  if  united  with  a  less  vivid  fancy  and  a  loss 
copious  vocabulary,  wonld  from  the  first  have  enabled  him  to  fore- 
see— in  case  you  have  many  associations  you  retain  all  the  evils  of 
competition ;  in  case  you  merge  them  all  into  one,  ^ou  et'ucoxmVcix 
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all  the  eyils  of  monopoly/  It  may  seem  remarkable  at  tbe  p 
sent  time  that  so  shrewd  a  judgment  as  Kingsley's  undoubtedly  ^ 
should  have  suffered  itself  to  be  misled  by  a  Bocial  fallacy  so  o 
Tageous.  Tbe  explanation  is  not  (ax  to  seek.  A  fiery  enthusiA 
and  an  undisciplined  sympathy  were  fed  by  muteriala  which  inij 
well  arouse  indignation  and  draw  forth  iiiveclive.  Tbe  state 
things  described  in  Alton  I^cke  and  Y'east  has,  thank  Heavi 
passed  so  completely  away,  that  it  may  be  diflicnlt  to  the  prea 
generation  to  realise  the  amount  of  severe  historical  truth  which  tk 
most  fervid  descriptions  and  most  highly-wrought  scenes  convey, 
a  short  while  the  books  will  be  comparatively  forgotten  ;  but  ti 
narrative  of  and  a  commentary  on  the  period  in  which  tbey  wi 
written  they  will  possess  an  eternal  value.  They  may  not  desc 
to  be  read  or  to  live  for  their  artistic  merit  as  novels,  and  yet  it 
as  novels — for  the  some  purpose  as  novels  of  any  other  cIb 
sheer  amusement — that  they  have  been  read  by  the  enormooa  t 
jority  of  the  public  any  time  during  the  last  two  decades.  The  abtt 
which  Kingsley  then  attacked,  the  social  cmelties  and  iniqtdt 
which  bo  exposed  with  such  scathing  indignation  and  so  treme: 
oasly  incisive  a  pen,  were  realities.  The  remedy  which  he  sugges 
was  delusive,  but  about  the  genuineness  of  the  evil  there  was 
doubt.  Let  it  be  understood  that  at  this  ci>och  of  his  life  Kingi 
was  working  in  the  same  line  as  Oastler,  and  Sadler,  and  Bull,  i 
Lord  Ashley.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  he  was  poet  by  nat 
and  visionary  by  temperament ;  that  be  was  a  clergyman  vrho, 
structed  by  Maurice,  had  conceived  the  purpose  of  applying  in  t! 
letter  as  well  as  in  their  spirit  the  truths  of  Christianity  to  mod 
society  ;  that,  in  addition  to  this,  be  was  impregnated  with  the  ph 
sophy  of  Carlyle,  whoso  watchwords  ho  had  caught  up,  whose  v 
style  bo  not  unseldom  reproduced, — let  these  things  bo  borsc 
mind,  and  the  phenomenon  is  not  after  all  so  strange.  Of  cot 
the  years  which  *  bring  the  philosophic  mind'  mellowed  the  en 
ties  of  Kingsley^s  social  doctrines,  and  subdued  tb^  extravagaztoi 
Lis  speculative  reforms.  When  tbe  Legislature  had  takeu  a  na 
liberal  view  of  the  necessities  and  the  sulleringa  of  the  work 
classes ;  when  '  the  two  nations'  described  by  Mr.  Diaraeb 
Sibifl — a  novel  that  shonld  be  read  side  by  side  with  Alton  Lc 
and  Yeast — wore  merged  into  something  more  nearly  approach 
identity,  the  Christian  socialist  disappeared.  He  became  the  si 
tary  reformer,  expatiating  upon  the  additional  grace  conferred. 
Devonshire  hill-side  by  a  row  of  red  drainage  tiles. 

Jast  as  Kingsley's  early  and  violent  radicalism  must  be 
oiftted  with  tbe  advance  of  those  ideas  in  England  which  were  gc 
rated  by  the  French  Revolution  of  1848,  so  there  are  special  poi 
in  his  scheme  of  literary  creation  which  may  be  partially  attribn 
to  the  iniluence  of  historical  events,  as  well  as  to  the  innate  t 
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dSSS^^Bs  mind.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  ppeak  of  Kingaley 
ts  the  founder  of  the  school  of  muscnlar  Christianity.  He  has  even 
been  diacovered  to  be  the  proj^enitor  of  the  race  of  Guy-Livingston- 
nm  heroes  and  Ooida's  guardsmen.  In  refututinn  of  this  latter 
prepost^roas  doctrine,  it  is  cuongh  to  say  that  the  dUfereuce  between 
tbe  br&wny  paragons  uf  Kingsley  and  the  Herciilenn  debauchees  of 
ilr,  Lawrence  is  exactly  that  which  separates  a  Haymarket  bully 
(rom  tbe  vigorons  defender  of  the  honour  of  his  wife  or  the  purity 
of  his  danghter.  Independently  of  the  fact  that  Kingnley's  imagi- 
nation had  feasted  upon  those  periods  of  English  history  when  our 
iDR&ihers  were  all  of  them  supposed  to  have  been  cast  in  the 
bvoic  and  true  knightly  mould,  and  that  since  our  ideuls  of  human 
WwUeDce  had,  in  Kingaley's  jadgment — as  we  know  from  his  own 
vorda — become  physically  misshaped,  dwarfed,  and  stunted,  a  very 
gnenl  worship  of  force  and  courage  had  set  in  among  us  as  one  of 
tlieresiilta  of  the  anti-revolutionary  war  on  the  Continent.  More- 
ow,  Kingsley  was  an  optimist.  He  believed  in  something  very 
1^6  the  perfectibility  of  humanity.  He  maintained,  that  as  many 
tiangB  human  were  bad,  so  everything  human  might  be  good  ;  that 
taiBan  intellect  turned  to  honest  purposes  was  most  godlike ;  and 
tbfti  hnman  sinews  and  fibres  devoted  to  high  ends  were  most  ad- 
minble.  A  writer  and  a  thinker  who  dwelt  so  much  upon  the 
bnintn  aspect  of  Christianity  not  unnaturally  peoples  his  pages, 
oovand  again,  with  a  race  of  something  like  to  himian  demigods. 
Afid  bis  ideal  was  abo  a  protest.  Hitherto  it  had  been  the  custom 
fw  writers  of  fiction  to  represent  the  diminutive,  the  sickly,  and  the 
fcAk  members  of  their  dranuttis  pcrsonte  as  the  cxolusivo  deposi- 
tories  of  religious  conviction  and  principle.  The  childrou*s  stories, 
ia  vbich  the  bod  boy  lived  and  the  good  boy  invariably  died  before 
tbtlasi  chapter,  were  but  a  burlesque  on  the  traditional  doctrine 
otthfl  fictions  of  the  period.  This  was  the  kind  of  cant  against 
itfaich  Kingflley  directed  such  a  creation  as  Amyus  Leigh.  And  it 
is  Dot  oat  of  place  in  an  analysis  of  the  motives  which,  consciously 
«  anconsdonsly,  operated  with  Kingsley  in  his  literary  exaltation  of 
thft  representatives  of  muscular  Christianity,  to  suggest  that  the 
i^  of  championship  may  have  had  some  influence  in  determining  his 
lUaghts  in  this  direction.  There  was  ever  before  his  mind  the  idea 
^t  the  labouring  and  the  poor  were  a  race  persecuted  and  op- 
pnased ;  that  they  oonld  only  be  raised  from  a  condition  of  abject 
B'?rf(iom — first,  by  the  display  on  tlieir  own  part  of  those  qualities 
which  he  concentrates  in  such  a  figure  as  the  hero  of  Wcsttvard 
lio!  secondly,  by  attracting  to  their  cause  some  strong  man — the 
CirJyIe&n  idea — some  Trooorarnc  tov  StIjuoo,  who  should  at  once  com* 
iMnd  their  loyalty,  and  strike  awe  into  the  bosoms  of  their  enemies, 
by  his  universal  recognition  as  a  foreordained  champion  of  their  rights. 
To  sum  up :  the  place  which  Kingsley  will  probably  occui[^3  m 
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English  literature  is  not  so  large  as  some  of  his  partisans  imagii 
and  certuiuly  not  bo  large  ua  one  luigbt  have  been  led  to  mippt 
from  the  promiueuce  of  the  atteutiou  that  his  works  attracted  diiri 
their  lifetime.  Lideed,  the  popularity  wiiich  his  novels  have 
different  periods  secured  is  oue  of  the  reasons  why  the  durability 
his  fiime  is  doubtful.  No  man  has  written  in  the  course  of  I 
century — not  Tennyson  or  Carlyle — who  so  accurately  nppredal 
the  temper  of  his  times  as  Kingsley  ;  who  entered  so  fully  into  \ 
aspirations,  who  devoted  himself  so  unreservedly  to  the  service 
his  contemporaries,  spiritual  and  material.  To  the  historian  of  I 
future,  Veast,  Alton  Loch',  and,  should  that  hypotheticiil  vm 
care  to  write  something  more  than  a  narrative  of  su;>erGciAl  pi 
nomcna,  Ivingsley^s  sermons,  will  be  a  repertory  of  prictiless  inforn 
tion.  But  novels  or  the  works  which  appeal  to  a  peculiar  set 
feelings,  and  which  relate  exchisively  to  a  particular  period,  are 
eritably  ephemeral.  Nor  can  Kingslcy's  genius  redeem  them  fo 
this  fate.  It  is  different  with  IVestward  Ho  f  That  &ctioa  iii 
not  be  the  one  in  which  Kin^sley  has  shown  most  power,  hut  it 
unquestionably  that  which  will  live  the  longest.  Its  incidents  i 
more  varied,  its  canvas  is  broader,  its  purview  is  altogether  OM 
commanding.  Just  as  in  Hypatia  King&ley  devotes  himself 
hinting  of  the  grandeur  of  the  new  Europe  and  the  new  faith, 
in  Wealivard  Ho !  he  draws  the  horoscope  of  the  new  EngLi 
which  the  era  of  Elizabethan  Protestantism  discloses.  In. 
novels  there  is  at  least  nothing  of  that  joumalistio  elemenl 
preflomirmtes  in  Yrast  and  Alton  Ijockc.  I  have  left  m; 
space  to  speak  of  Kingsley's  poetry ;  though  he  has  written  nu 
poetry  of  real  beauty,  has  produced  the  best  extant  specimens  of  I 
English  hexameter,  and  is  perhaps  never  more  really  poetical  ti 
in  some  of  his  prose  passages.  Here  at  least  is  oue  illustrat 
which  may  appropriately  conclude  this  article — it  is  from  oue 
his  latest  essays,  the  Air  Mothers:  'Will  they  live  again,  th 
chilled  air  mothers  ?  Yes,  (hey  must  live  again.  For  all  thii 
move  for  ever,  and  not  even  ghosts  can  rest.  .  .  .  Men  call  them  i 
south-west  wind,  and  their  ghosts  the  north-east  trade ;  and  ti 
them,  and  rightly,  because  they  bear  the  traders  out  and  ho 
across  the  sea.  But  wise  men  and  little  children  should  look 
them  with  more  seeing  eyes,  and  say.  May  not  these  winds 
living  creatures  ?  They,  too,  are  thoughts  of  God,  to  whom  all  li 
For  is  not  our  life  like  their  life?  Do  we  not  come  and  go  as  th^ 
Out  of  God's  boundless  bosom,  the  fount  of  life,  we  come  ;  throt 
selfish  stormy  youth  and  contrite  tears  just  not  too  lute ;  throi 
manhood  not  altogether  useless ;  through  slow  and  dull  old  age, 
return  from  whence  we  cume — to  the  bosom  of  God  onci?  more- 
go  forth  again,  it  may  he,  with  fresh  knowledge  and  fresh  po^ 
to  nobler  work.'  T.  n,  s.  kscott. 
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Chaptes  I.  •  Mt  Lovb  that  loved  me  80.' 

Do  ;oa  remember  a  tale  in  a  certain  old-fashioned  story-book, 
popokr  in  its  day  as  are  any  of  Lewis  Carroll's  or  luiatcbbuU- 
Hflgessen's  nowadays,  the  childish  hero  of  whic  '  is  represented  in 
I  ekronic  and  most  unenviable  state  of  indecision  as  to  which  of 
tbtt foar seasons  he  liked  best?  In  spring  the  uever-to-be-BatisQed 
bfiuit  wished  it  were  "always  spring;'  and  so  on  with  summer, 
intumn,  and  winter  in  their  respective  turns.  Well,  for  my  part, 
thoagh  I  fully  appreciate  the  delights  of  skating,  sliding,  and  snow- 
btllijig,  though  I  more  than  appreciate  the  pleasure  of  sitting  under, 
if  not  ray  own  fig-tree,  at  least  a  gooaoberry-buBh  in  which  I  have 
kAll  proprietary  rights,  I  must,  confess  my  preference  is  given  to 
^B^  ploaaant  season  when,  after  the  long  death-like  silence  of 
winter,  the  birds  begin  to  revisit  us,  and  having  engaged  lodgings 
from  the  trees,  their  landlords  set  about  preparing  for  their  recep- 
tiaii  by  decking  their  abodes  mth  the  freshest  and  sweetest  of 
gwencry.  Wise  also  in  their  generation  are  they,  for  they  render 
ibeir  houses  so  attractive,  that  they  are  never  without  the  gayest 
ttd  prettiest  and  most  musical  of  lodgers  (which  last,  however, 
io't  always  an  advantage,  0  comet-playing  neighbour  of  mine), 
who,  when  compelled  to  take  flight  to  warmer  lands,  never  fail  to 
ntam  with  others  of  their  kindred.  0  my  landlady,  is  it  useless 
beseeching  thee  to  apply  the  moral  herein  so  touchingly  conveyed  ? 
Huw  many  years  more  must  I  endure  the  sight  of  that  grimy 
Kidderminster,  those  thrice-dyed  curtains  of  ensanguined  hue  with 
nisty-velvet  border,  those  hydrophobic  china  curs,  that  cut-paper 
ibomination  in  the  grate,  those  /rousy  horsehair  chairs  and  that 
comfortless  sofa,  for  which,  to  judge  by  their  antiquity,  Bucephalus 
^ttiSL'lf  may  have  fornished  the  covering  ?  I'll  stand  them  no  longer. 
%  Jove,  I  won't !  Wanted,  a  respectable  lodging,  by  a  quiet 
'^ddle-aged  gentleman.  I'm  off!  But  Mrs.  Jones  stands  watching 
^  from  her  front-parlour  window,  and  the  burden  of  her  song  is 
•"ia :  '  He  will  return,  I  know  he  will ;  for  where  else  will  he  find 
**cli  a  quiet  street,  and  where  else  will  he  get  his  mutton-chop 
•ooliod  to  a  turn  ?'  And  upon  my  word,  my  worthy  soul,  I  believe 
5^  are  right. 

Spring  it  was  when  the  little  domestic  drama  to  which  thoaa 
Tbzu>  Bmmzmm,  Vou  VI,  FS,  Yot.  XXYl.  Ci 
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pages  relate  acted  itself  oat — never  mind  how  many  yet 
an  unusually  mild  genial  spring  too,  which  covered  the  lan( 
maturely  with  verdure,  aud  caused  every  hawthorn  hedge  and 
cranny  to  resoand  with  the  twitter-twitter  of  birds  seeking 
mates.     The  scene  was  one  of  England's  vaunted  komt's,  a 
Elizabethan  slructurt',  half  Louse,  half  castle,  wholly  beautiful 
picturesque  in  its  surroundinga,  and  situated  in  the  lovely  couE 
Hants;  a  house  with  its  famed  gallery  of  Old  Masters,  its  exqi 
park  and  landscape  gardens,  its  pineries  and  hothouses,  its 
lake  and  winding  silver  river.     And  the  drarruitis  periforne  f 
a  moment,  and  you  shall  have  them.    Stay ;  let  me  play  the 
the  diable  hoiteuj:  retrospectively,  and  follow  where  I  lead, 
your  way  along  that  shrubbery,  keep  to  the  left  under  tht 
elm-trees ;  now  skirt  along  the  side  of  the  house  until  yon  i 
the  conservatory,  aud  there  pause. 

It  is  dark,  past  nine,  and  none  of  the  guests  in  yonder  briUia 
lighted  room  can  see  us,  though  we  can  see  them.  Take  a 
in  here,  and  see  what  a  paradise  wealth  can  make  of  an  En 
home ;  look  at  those  gorgnnus  exotics,  those  wonderful  ferns,  1 
masses  of  rich  vivid  colouring  and  dark-green  glittering  foil 
listen  to  the  plash-plash  of  the  water  in  youder  marble  basin ; 
while  you  may  in  the  subtle  intoxicating  multiplicity  of  perfii 
fresh  from  natnre's  great  laboratory.  What  a  deliciously  sub 
light,  what  soft  tempting  canscii^eSf  what  a  place  for  lovers!    Lo 

yen?  Look  there,  in  that  far  corner  ;  what  do  you  see  ?  A 
d  a  woman,  two  evils  which  unfortunately  attract  each  othc 
great,  stalwart,  sunbnnit,  mddy-bearded  man,  talking  eagerly, 
nestly,  with  fohicd  arms  and  clouded  brow,  to  a  woman  who  is 
ing  into  his  face  with  a  strangely  pitying  gaze,  and  a  tilmy 
tearful  expression  in  her  blue  eyes ;  a  fair  queenly  woman, 
grand,  white,  sloping  shoulders,  and  arms  round  and  perfei 
scnlptured  Carrara  marble.  What  is  it — a  rejected  suit  or  a  Ic 
quarrel '?  But  stay  ;  she  raises  her  white  left  hand  half  abseul 
pluck  a  faded  flower  from  an  exotic  beside  her,  and  on  the 
finger  glistens — what  ought  not  to  be  there,  or,  being  there,  s! 
not  have  been  forgotten — a  tiny  l^and  of  gold,  a  wedding-ring. 
false  friend,  false  wife,  shame  on  you  !  Shame  !  Softly,  my  in 
they  will  hear  you.  Are  you  one  of  those  who  have  so  lo 
opinion  of  your  kind  as  to  bold  that  friendship,  pure  and 
cannot  exist  between  a  man  and  a  woiitnn  without  evil  ereepii 
like  the  serpent  in  Eden?  Honi  soil  qui  mal  y  penst,  Mj 
mate  of  myself  and  my  brethren  is  higher,  ay  and  juster,  than  y 
There  is  no  love-making,  however,  in  this  case,  or  if  there  be, 
vicarious,  and  Ethel  Paget  is  as  true  a  wife  to  Maitland  Paget,  J 
lato  M.P.  for  the  county  uf  Hants,  aud  as  good  a  mother  to 
little  Pagets  of  varions  ages  and  sizes,  as  ever  vowed  lo  love,  hoi 
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St.  George's,  Hunover-square.  Play  the  eavesdropper 
I  little  longer,  and  your  doabts  will  be  set  at  rest.     He  speaks. 

•Mrs.  Paget,  you  have  been  very  good  to  me,  very;  bat  it's  aU 
over  now.  I  know  from  her  own  lips  to-night  what  I  have  some- 
times thoaght,  but  shrank  from  allowing  myself  to  believe — Clarice 
does  not  care  for  me.' 

'Clarice  is  very  foolish,  very  petulant;  but  indeed,  indeed  I 
tbink  yoa  wrong  her,  Major  Vanghan.' 

'Then  why,  why,*  with  an  impatient  movement  of  the  great 
dumldera,  *  did  she  trifle  with  me  ?  Why  did  she  do  everything 
ib«  knew  I  disliked  ?  I  daresay  you  think  me  a  jealous  brute,  Mrs. 
Piget,  but  it  drives  me  mad  to  see  her  go  on  as  she  does  with  that 
yuuuj  Percy,  d — n  him  !  I  beg  your  pardon* — very  humbly — '  I 
fcfgot  what  I  was  saying.  You  know  I  would  give  my  very  heart's 
bbod  for  her,  and  she — well,  sometimes  she  seemed  to  care  for  me, 
then  we  were  alone,  before  he  came,  I  almost  thought  she  did ;  and 
now  before  strangers  she  treats  mo  as — as  she  has  done  to-day — as 
if  tiiere  had  never  been  anything  between  us.  I  can't  stand  it,  Mrs. 
Pi^t.     By  Heaven,  I  can't  and  won't  !* 

And  in  his  excitement  he  rises  and  strides  in  the  direction  of  the 
draning-room,  his  hands  clenched  and  bis  face  working,  nearly 
OTerthrowing  &  rare  plant  in  his  passion.  She  follows  him,  and  lays 
her  hand  gently  on  his  arm. 

'  Major  Vaughan,  I  am  grieved  for  you,  doubly  grieved  for  Clarice. 
Lei  me  speak  to  her — do  let  me  ;  and  all  may  yet  be  well.  Poor 
little  Clarice,  she  does  not  know  what  love  she  is  throwing  away. 
Will  you  let  me?' 

He  turns  like  an  obedient  child  at  the  touch  of  the  kind  little 
baail. 

•  Mrs.  Paget,  you  are  very  good,  but  it  would  be  useless.  I 
believe  she  carea  more  for  Harry  Percy's  little  finger* — another  ex- 
pletire,  of  which  she  takes  no  notice — '  than  for  me  body  and  soul; 
Mil  I'd  give  both  for  her,  God  knows.  He  won't  marry  her;  he 
caa'i;  for  h'^'a  f  ngaged  to  another  woman,  and  should  be  with  her 
tt  town  instcid  of  philandering  down  here' — savagely.  *No,  I've 
Owle  up  my  mind  what  to  do.  I  must  Icuvo  this  to-morrow,  Mrs. 
**f^ei,  or  I  shall  go  mad.  I  won't  have  my  happiness  destroyed  by 
•  Woman  ;  1*11  go  back  to  Canada  and  look  after  my  estate,  settle 
^own  to  farming,  anything !'  Then  the  resolution  in  his  voice  gra- 
"^uully  dying  away  :   '  0  Mrs.  Paget,  I'm  very  miserable  !* 

'  If  it  must  be,  it  must,*  she  answers  sadly.  '  Does  she  know  of 
yow  intention  ?' 

•  Ay/ 

•  And  when  do  you  sail  7* 
'Ou  the  30th;  I  see  by  the  paper  that  a  vessel,  the  Aurora, 

Wea  Liverpool  for  Montreal  on  that  date.    I  shall  stay  iXvKSt  dfl.^% 
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in  London ;  can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?* — trying  to  appear  oi 
cerned — '  any  commissions  I  can  execute  ?  I  asenre  you  I  ai 
excellent  judge  of  ladies'  requiromeuts/ 

She  shakes  her  head. 

*  And  if — '  she  asks  hesitatingly. 

'It  is  all  over  indeed,  Mrs.  Paget.  Stay;  if  you  have  any 
to  write  ahout,  this  address  nill  find  me  until  the  Aurora  sails 

And  he  scribbles  a  few  words  in  a  pocket-book,  tears  oa 
leaf,  and  gives  it  to  her ;  as  she  takes  it  a  sudden  impulse  e 
him.  and  bending  low  he  touches  the  pretty  white  hand  rerereu 
with  his  lips. 

'  God  in  heaven  bless  you,  Mrs.  Paget !  Next  to  my  moth( 
are  the  best  woman  I  have  ever  known/ 

Raising  her  sweet  eyes,  swimming  in  tears,  to  his  face 
whispers,  '  I  too  have  suffered.*  Ah  me  !  what  a  wondrous  bo 
fellowship  between  two  human  souls  such  suffering  makes ! 

Snddenly  a  deep  silence  falls  on  the  gay  company  in  the 
beyond;  a  lady  rises  and  goes  to  the  piano,  nimble  fingers  exet 
brief  weird  prelude,  and  then  in  a  full,  rich,  wondrously  sweet  so 
voice  tioat  out   on  the   still  evening  air  those  touching  pltt 
words  of  Jean  Ingelow's : 


When  f>parrowB  build,  and  the  learcs  break  forth, 
My  old  Borrow  wftkes  and  criea.* 


I 


Every  word  is  distinctly  uttered,  and  goes  straight  to  the  heai 
the  listeners,  and  in  the  eyes  of  more  than  one  there  are  i 
Again  and  again  the  sad  refrain ;  the  wail  of  a  soul  to  whoi 
pentuuce  comes  too  late  steals  through  the  room,  and  echoes  nu 
fully  in  the  ears  of  those  two  in  the  conservatory.  Be  listeiii 
his  head  bowed  low  on  his  breast,  and  his  nervous  sinewy  1 
clasping  each  other  convulsively  in  tho  excess  of  his  emotion,  fa 
speaks  never  a  word.  She  hears  it  impatiently,  restlessly,  ai 
almost,  muttering  the  while,  '  How  could  she  ?  How  could  she 
ehosen  that  9' 

As  the  last  note  dies  away,  sounding  in  their  ears  almos 
a  knell,  they  rise  simultaneously,  and  walk  towards  the  d^ 
room.  % 

There,  you  have  seen  enough ;  the  spell  is  broken ;  the  tfl 
vanishes ;   and  I  will  tell  you  the  rest  of  the  story  in  my  own 

*  O  Major  Vanghan/  cried  a  young  lady  as  they  enteredi 
your  Canadian  ladies  sing  like  that  ?  Was  it  not  exqaisite, 
song  ?' 

He  controlled  himself  with  a  violent  effort,  as  he  replied  g 
'  Come,  come,  Miss  Seymour,  I  really  can't  allow  my  ooj 
women  to  be  disparaged  as  you  wiU  persist  in  doing ;  I  hai 
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minj  fine  voices  among  them.  As  to  the  BOQg — yes,  it's  pretty' 
('  Preltj !  O  my  God  !'  to  himself) ;  '  bat  I  prefer  something  less 
MM,     Miss  Paget  is  in  guod  voice  to-night.' 

'  Yes ;   I  never  heard  an  amatcnr  sing  as  she  does ;  she  thrown 
ID  much  seal,  so  much  expression  into  her  words.* 

'Yes/  said  Vanghan  dryly;  *I  qnite  agree  with  you,' 

Then  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  chafe  inwardly  at  the  thought 
rf  being  longer  victimised  by  theyonng  lady*8  small-talk,  Mr.  Paget, 
1 1  t&ll,  portly,  happy -looking  country  equire,  came  to  his  relief, 
I  liotton- holed,  and  carried  him  ofi*  to  talk  Canadian  politics ;  while 
Hin  Seymour,  being  entreated  to  add  her  quota  to  the  evening's 
cntertiunment,  simpered  and  pleaded  cold,  and  thou  simpered  agaiu^ 
nd  said  she  would  try,  but  that  really  her  singing  would  not  be 
worth  healing  after  Miss  Paget's  (which  her  auditorB  felt  to  be 
punfuUy  true) ;  and  finally,  after  conducting  herself  after  the  idiotic 
liuhion  of  yomag  women  who  can  sing  and  play  *  a  little'  (would  that 
itvere  less !),  sat  down  to  the  instrument,  and  performed  in  a  small 
piping  voice  a  very  lively  French  cbansonette,  each  verse  ending 
with  the  inevitable  tra-la-la,  which  she  specially  selected  because 
Mijor  Vanghan  did  not  like  doleful  ditties.  Unfortunately,  the 
attention  was  lost  on  him ;  for  on  her  asking  afterwards  if  that 
were  not  his  style,  he  replied  absently,  '  Y'es,  indeed,  I  always 
prefer  simple  English  ballads.'  The  insulted  damsel  cast  a  withor- 
iag  glance  at  him,  intended  ntterly  to  annihilate  him  (so  it  would 
We  done,  I  daresay,  had  he  only  seen  it),  and  walked  off  in  high 
dudgeon.  She  subsequently  revenged  herself  in  a  measure,  being 
gifted  with  a  certain  amount  of  shaq)ness  and  petty  malice,  which 
piHed  current  for  wit,  by  dubbing  him  among  her  select  circle  of 
otimflte  friends,  kindred  spirits,  '  Ursa  Major.' 

Then  Miss  Paget  sang  again,  Blumenlbal's  *  Message,*  and 
Mijor  Vanghan  stood  watching  her  in  the  doorway,  stroking  viciously 
Wi  great  tawny  moustache.  She  was  a  fair  slight  girl  of  eighteen, 
^th  a  profusion  of  wavy  golden  hair,  drawn  off  her  face,  and  confined 
h  fillets  in  the  old  Greek  fashion,  which  would  not  become  many 
tees,  but  suited  hers  well ;  she  had  a  delicately-cut  profile  ;  a  smalT 
•wcy  nose,  just  the  least  bit  in  the  world  retrousse ;  largo,  defiant, 
roguish  blue  eyes;  a  sweet  mutinous  mouth,  whose  office  should 
fcave  been  a  sinecure,  so  often  did  the  eyes  do  duty  for  it ;  small 
pewly  teeth;  and  an  exquisitely  moulded  little  figure.  In  every 
flftsb  of  the  blue  eyes,  in  every  turn  of  the  pretty  head,  you  might 
Tctd,  as  plainly  as  though  she  bore  it  branded  on  her  smooth  white 
^fow,  the  hateful  word  coquette.  Beside  her,  turning  over  the 
pigea  as  she  sang,  stood  a  taU,  slight,  good-looking  young  man  of 
wee-  or  four-and-twenty;  the  same  Harry  Percy  who  bad  been  twice 
•o  rathlessly  consigned  to  perdition  by  the  Major,  and  who  ought 
to  have  been  not  where  he  wan,  the  recreant  kniglii.     ^ome\i(>^)  m 
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a  mutnal  attempt  to  turn  over  the  page  at  the  last  verse,  thdr 
fingers  met ;  a  alight  pressure  waa  interohaiiged,  so  slight  thttt  none 
but  the  jealous  eyes  watching  the  pair  from  the  doorway  coidd  ban 
detected  it.  Clarice  drew  her  hand  away  with  a  Light  luugh,  and 
then  Harry,  stooping,  said  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone,  which  hrought 
the  colour  welling  into  the  singer's  fair  face,  and  sent  Vaugbia 
back  into  the  conservatory  with  something  very  like  an  oath  on  hii 
lips.  It  was  a  foolish  little  speech,  one  of  the  silly  little  inanities 
of  the  day,  with,  I  daresay,  half  a  dozen  'awfuUys'  in  it ;  but 
Clarice  made  the  most  of  it — far  more,  Heaven  knows,  than  thfr 
speaker  ever  intended — and,  with  the  Majorca  eyes  fixed  on  bfl 
(she  felt  he  was  watching  her),  she  raised  her  eyes  to  young  Percy*! 
face,  flushed  at  him  a  gkuco  in  which  a  world  of  meauing  was  ax- 
pressed,  which  made  the  poor  lad's  heart  beat  faster  than  its  wqdJ| 
spoke  a  few  words  in  a  confidential  tone,  though  they  were  nothing 
-more  than  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  liked  her  song,  and  tbeo, 
liaving  done  as  much  mischief  for  the  time  being  as  she  could  devise, 
^oked  across  the  room  to  find  that  the  object  of  her  coquetry  kd 
'disappeared. 

Then  she  finished  her  song,  and  the  guests  rose  to  seek  their 
rtespective  couches.  Major  Vanghan  walked  up  to  the  squire  with 
outstretched  hand. 

'  Good-night,  Paget,*  he  said ;   '  or  rather  good-bye.* 

Mr.  Paget  raised  his  eyebrows  interrogatively. 

"Why,  good  gracious,  Taughan,  you 're  not  thinking  oflcavingul? 

And  then  a  chorus  of  voices  feminine  exclaimed,  *  0  Majoi 
Vaughan,  indeed  you  must  not  go  !  Remember  the  charades  oa 
Tuesday  ;  you  promised  faithfully  to  be  the  Corsair,  and  Miss  Paget 
is  to  do  Gulnare.' 

'I'm  very  sony/  he  replied,  *  but  I'm  really  compelled  to  goj 
I've  had  bad  news — from — Canada'  (colouring  very  much ;  for  to 
this  brave  honest  soldier  a  lie  did  nut  come  glibly),  '  and  my  pi^' 
sencc  is  urgently  required  there.  As  to  the  Corsair,  Miss  Seymotffi 
I*vo  no  doubt  you  can  easily  supply  my  place.  Stay ;  I'll  find  yoo 
a  substitute.  Mr.  Percy,  will  you  represent  me  and  play  Conrad-" 
to — Miss  Paget's  Gulnare  7    I'm  sure  you'll  do  it  far  better  than  I- 

Then  he  shouk  bands  hastily  with  them  all,  those  friends  of  93^ 
weeks*  standing,  who  were  so  sorry  to  lose  one  who  had  contribute 
BO  largely  to  their  amusement.  When  it  came  to  Percy's  turn,  U< 
hesitated;  then  for  form's  sake,  and  to  avoid  remark,  went  throu^i 
the  customary  greeting ;  but,  judging  by  the  expression  of  his  eyed 
I  fear  that,  had  it  been  the  fashion  in  those  days  for  gentlemen  U 
wear  rings  a  la  Borgia,  poor  Harry  would  have  slept  soundly,  ftf 
too  soundly,  that  night.  Purposely  or  not  be  left  Clarioo  to  tbt 
last,  and  one  who  stood  near  said  aflerwao'ds  that  the  great  brovfl 
hand  trembled  as  he  held  it  out  to  her. 
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tye.  Miss  Paget.' 

A  communplace  farewell  enough,  but  she  bit  her  lips,  and  grew 
Aetttde  paler  as  she  answered  in  her  clear  resolute  tones  : 

'Good-by6r  Major  Vanghan ;  we  are  sorry  to  lose  you.' 

'  Yea,*  Tdiispered  Mias  Seymour  viciously  to  yoimg  Percy,  *  that's 
jut  JL  She  is  very  sorry  to — lose  him  ;  indeed,  I  call  it  perfectly 
disfnueeful  the  persistent  way  in  which  some  people  have  set  their 
eipfl  at  Major  Van^han.* 

And  the  yoong  lady,  who  had  not  disdained  to  angle  in  her  own 
fMColiar  feeble  litUe  way  for  the  great  Canadian  fi^h,  who  would  not 
eno  look  at  her  bait,  tossed  her  chignoned  head,  and  anitfad  vir- 
taooaly  in  the  air. 

Vaaghau  held  the  little  hand  for  a  moment,  and  tried  to  look 
in  tt»e  face  for  the  one  sigu  of  penitence  that  should  bid  him  stay ; 

it  was  averted,  and  its  o\\*uer  was  regarding  with  great  interest 
eh  of  roses  on  the  carpet*     Then  he  released  her,  and  she, 

g  good-night  to  her  &iends,  and  a  few  more  stupid  frivolous 
mnis  to  Uarry  Percy,  a  propos  of  the  parts  they  were  to  play,  loft 
lb  room^  Mrs.  Paget  looking  after  her  with  vexed  eyes,  and  saying 
iobenelf,  '  You  heartless,  heartless  little  coquette  V 

The  gentlemen  proceeded  to  the  smoking-room,  where  Vanghan, 
«  was  his  custom,  presently  joined  them  ;  but  he  seemed  unusually 
M  for  him,  and  their  best  jokes  and  most  piquant  stories  fell  llatly 
<n  his  ears.  At  last  his  answers  to  their  questions  fell  so  wide  of 
tltA  mark,  and  his  manner  became  so  absent  and  distraught,  that 
ODAof  his  greatest  admirers,  a  jolly  young  fox-hunting  squire,  whose 
hotd  acres  and  broader  form  had  been  twice  relentlessly  refused  by 
CUoe,  whispered  to  his  neighbour  that,  '  By  Jove,  old  Vaughan 
*M  hard  hit  at  last !  He  couldn't  have  been  refused ;  such  a  con- 
tiq^eney  was  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  so  why  the  deuce  didn't  he 
gB  ia  and  win  ?' 
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'May  I  oome  in,  Clarice?'  said  Ethel  Paget,  as  in  dresaing- 
8DWS  and  with  slippered  feet  she  stood  an  hour  later  at  the  door  of 
^  flister-iu'law's  room.  Thrice  she  had  kuocked,  and  gut  no  ans- 
wer.    '  Surely,  surely  she  cannot  be  asleep,'  she  thought. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  door  was  quickly  uuiocked.  '  0, 
Wtne  in,  Kthel.  1  had  no  idea  you  were  there ;  I  thought  it  was 
(ttly  that  tiresome  little  Kmmy  Seymour ;  and  I  could  not  stand 
ttyof  her  nonsense  to-night,  so  I  pretended  to  be  asleep.* 

'Yes.  I  can  quite  understand  that/  said  her  sister  sternly; 
'there  has  been  nonseuse  enough  to  satisfy  even  vou  this  evezxing.* 

'Ethel!' 

*  Y«8»  Clarioe,  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  very,  very  seriously; 
^t  6rst — am  I  to  understand  that  all  is  over  between  you  and 
Mitffice  Vaughan  ?' 
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'  Yon  have  no  right  to  aapposo  that  there  was  over  anything 
between  na,  Ethel.' 

*  Don*t  prevaricate,  Garry.  I  know  this,  that  for  the  last  five 
weeks — until — until  Harry  Percy  came,  you  have  led  on  Major 
Vanghan  hy  word  and  look,  and  your  unmistakable  preference  for 
his  society,  to  believe  that  you  returned  the  affection  you  know  he 
felt  for  you.  Let  me  speak.  You  won  his  heart,  the  heart  of  s 
brave,  good,  noble  man,  and  the  passionate  earnest  love  which  ft 
man  of  his  nature  too  often  gives — God  knows  how,  God  knows  wliy 
— to  a  woman  of  yours,  who  is  so  infatuated,  so  blind,  so  firivoloas, 
that  she  cannot  appreciate  it,  nor  diHtingniah  between  a  wretched 
tawdry  counterfeit  and  a  pure,  brilliant,  flawless  gem.  You  led  him 
on  and  on,  and  then,  when  you  had  got  all  he  had  to  give,  flung 
him  aside,  as  you've  done  with  others  before  now ;  flnng  him  aside, 
and  began  to  play  your  old  game  of  fast  and  loose  with  a  man  who 
is  engaged  to  another  woman.' 

*  Ethel,  you  have  no  right  to  say  this ;  it  is  not  true.* 

'  It  is  true  ;  you  know  it  is.  Don't  think  that  Maurioe  YaagliaD 
has  come  tale-bearing  to  me.  I  noticed  his  misery,  and  spoke  to 
liim,  and  he  simply  told  mo  that  you  no  longer  cared  for  him,  aztd 
that  bo  still  loved  yon — ay,  Clarice,  loved  you,  in  spite  of  your 
wayward,  heartless,  childish  ways — so  dearly,  that  the  same  roof 
must  no  longer  continue  to  shelter  you  both.  I  needed  no  teUiog; 
for  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  this  night  my  sister  behaving  as  do 
young  lady  in  decent  society  should  behave,  ogling  and  flirting  and 
coquetting  with — an  engaged  man.* 

'  You  shall  not  speak  so  to  me,  Ethel ;  yon  shall  not.     Now 
hear  me.     I  did — flirt,  as  I  suppose  you  would  call  it,  with  Majot 
Vaughan,  and  he  proposed  for  me,  but  I  did  not  regularly  accept 
him.     I  told  bim  that  I  would  give  him  an  answer  before  he  lel^t 
but  that  I  could  not  make  Dp  my  mind  bo  suddenly.     Ho  seeme^ 
satisfied  ;  but  I  expressly  stipulated  that  it  was  not  to  be  considered 
an  engagement.     Then  Harry  Percy  came — we  weje  children  tog^ 
ther,  you  know — and  I  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  we  walked  togeth^ 
a  good  deal,  and — and —  Well,  we  did  talk  a  little  nonsense, 
daresay,  but  yon  know  that's  only  my  way  ;  I  didn't  mean  anything- 

*  Your  way !     Yes,  you  clon't  mean  anything ;  you  never  do,* 
'Don't  sneer,  Ethel.     Weil^  Major  Vaughan  thought  proper 

interfere,  and  take  me  to  task  about  it.     I  disputed  his  right  to  d 
BO ;   he  resented,  and  I  then  told  him  that  he  had  merely  expedit 
my  answer,  which  was  now  **  No  ;**  that  it  probably  might  have  be 
"Yes;"  but  that  I  was  not  a  child  to  be  ordered  about  by  him 
that  I  bad  a  special  horror  of  a  jealous  husband ;  and  Anally,  lh& 
as  I  saw  we  should  never  agree  on  certain  points,  it  was  best  tha'fi 
we  should  forget  all  that  had  passed.' 

*  And  you  really  care  for  Harry  Percy  7* 
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'Harry  Percy  !  Ethel,  how  can  you  ?  Why  should  I  care  for 
Mm?  I'd  just  as  soon  think  of  marrying  a  broomstick'  (which  was 
i  most  unkind  allusion  to  poor  Harry's  tall  and  somowhat  lanky 
figowf).  *  No ;  I  like  to  tease  him — I  always  have  since  I  was  five 
yeire  old — and  to  make  fun  of  the  future  Mrs.  Harry,  who  has 
eifrotty  hair,  atumed-up  nose — no,  it's  not  the  least  bit  like  mine, 
Etbel — and  heaps  of  money ;  she's  a  cotton-spinner*s  daughter. 
Why,  you  dear  old  foolish  thing,  I  might  have  had  Harry  any  time 
four  years ;  but  not  even  the  prospect  of  being  Lady  Percy  at 
future  day  tempted  me.  I  leave  that  honour  to  Miss  Cotton- 
Bpiuner,  who,  I've  no  doubt,  will  fill  the  post  with  dignity.  Lady 
'Any  Percy.  I  should  think  she'll  call  herself.* 

And  twirling  round  she  made  a  low  obeisance  before  the  cheval* 
gliM  in  the  form  of  what  children  call  a  *  cheese,'  and  then  backed, 
trading  on  her  dressing-gown  betimes,  until,  but  for  Ethel,  she 
WDald  have  ended  by  immolatino;  herself  in  the  grate.  This  pan- 
tomime was  intended  truly  and  faithfully  to  represent  the  pre- 
fienUtiou  at  court  of  the  future  cotton -spinning  ornament  of  the 
peerage,  the  cheval-glass  taking  the  place  of  the  sacred  person  of 
royalty. 

*  Don't  bo  so  silly,  Clarice  ;  please,  please  listen  to  what  I  have 
to  sty.  Don't  let  a  trifling  dispute  like  this  come  between  you  and 
you/  life's  happiness ;  if,  indeed,  you  care  for  no  one  else — and  I 
believe,  child,  you  do  not ;  for  you  don't  know  what  love  is — think 
of  what  you  are  throwing  away,  and  don't  break  a  good  man's  heart 
with  your  folly.  You  may  not  be  regularly  **  in  love"  with  Maurice 
Viugban,  but  he  is  a  man  no  woman  could  live  long  with  without 
loving  most  deeply.  Forgive  me,  Clarry ;  but  1  have  often  thought 
bft  iriiB  well  suited  to  take  care  of  a  giddy  little  thing  like  yon.  It 
^oald  never  do  for  you  to  marry  a  man  yon  could  not  respect  or  look 
op  to.' 

•Thank  you,  Ethel,  for  your  flattering  opinion  of  me.  Upon 
ID?  word,  you're  a  good  advocate ;  one  would  think  you  were  in  love 
*itli  Major  Vanghan  yourself.  Now,  Ethel,  tell  the  truth ;  you 
^on't  mean  to  say  you  were  ever  really  epns  with  Maitland  before 
JOU  married  hiiu?  Dear  old  fut,  red-faced,  pompous  Maitland,  who 
haa't  a  soul  for  anything  but  his  dogs  and  hordes,  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  our  eternal  '*  family**  (I  wish  there  were  no  such  things  as 
pedigrees)  or  those  horrid  tiresome  Blue-books  :  •*  The  country,  sir, 
ttie  country  under  her  present  govemment  is  going  fust  to  ruin  !*' ' 
sticking  one  hand  in  her  dressing-gown  and  ruffling  her  hair  with 
the  other,  as  was  her  respected  brother's  custom  when,  to  the  terror 
of  his  audience,  he  got  the  political  hit  between  his  teeth,  and  went 
<»ff  full  galop,  •  Gracious  goodness  !  I  should  have  thought  he  was 
^boat  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  inspire  the  tender  passion.* 

And  at  the  ludicrous  ideas  connected  with  two  BAic\i  ^etlftcW^ 
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inoompatible  things  as  her  brotber  and  spooneyism,  the 
girl  went  off  into  au  irreprossiblo  fit  of  laughter. 

*  Clarry  darling,  don't,  pleafie  don't/  said  her  aister; 
look  of  pain  crossed  the  sweot  fair  face.  Then  kneeling  beside  the 
girl,  she  laid  ber  hand  on  the  ronnd  white  arm :  '  Clarice,  I  wiO 
tell  joa  what  I  have  never  told  to  mortal ;  what  I  expect  joa  te 
keep  as  sncred  from  others  as  I  have  hitherto  done.  Years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  younc  girl,  a  silly  vain  young  thing,  I  was  broagW 
up  by  my  aunt — my  parents  died  in  India,  you  know,  when  I  waa  i 
little  child — witli  the  one  idea  paramount  in  my  brain  that  my  beast] 
was  to  win  for  me  a  rich  huHbaud  and  a  good  position.  My  aooi 
Lady  Onslow,  a  clever  unBcrupulous  woman  of  the  world,  took  can 
that  none  save  eligible  people  should  be  thrown  in  my  way ;  and  J 
had  several  proposals,  though  none  which  quite  realised  her  view 
for  me.  I  did  not  care  for  any  of  my  admirers  in  particular,  bat  1 
loved  admiration  in  general,  and  gave  encouragement  to  so  mtiq 
without,  as  you  say,  meaning  anything,  that  I  soon  gained  for  myMU 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  heartless  desperate  flirt  in  Ihi 
oounty.  At  last  I  met  with  a  just  punishment.  We  were  staringf 
Lady  Onslow  and  I,  at  Sir  John  Seymour's,  an  uncle  of  Emmy's, 
and  there,  for  the  first  time  in  my  useless  butterfly  existence,  I 
knew  what  love  meant.  He,  Herbert  Gifford,  was  au  officer  in  tbfl 
East  India  Company's  Service,  olever,  well  connected,  bnt  a  yooogdC 
Bon,  with  little  beyond  bis  pay.  After  a  short  acquaintanc/O  he  pro- 
posed, and  without  a  moment*s  hesitation  I  accepted  him.  Myauut 
was  furious,  and  so  brought  her  influence  to  bear  upon  me,  veik 
fool  that  I  was,  that  I  finally  gave  in  to  the  force  of  her  ckrer, 
worldly,  mercenary  arguments,  and  dismissed  the  man  I  loved  bettar 
than  all  the  world  besides  without  even  a  parting  word — Lsdj 
Onslow  was  far  too  wily  to  permit  that — with  nothing  but  a  few  ooU 
meagre  lines,  written  at  her  dictation,  telling  him  the  misenbli 
Gowardly  lie  that  I  found  I  was  mistaken  as  to  the  extent  of  otj 
regard  for  him.  He  rophed  to  that  note,  oiTeriug,  poor  fellow,  tl 
wait  even  an  indefinite  period  if  I  would  only  marry  him  in  the  ead 
He  had,  he  said,  sufllcient  interest  at  head-qnarters  to  procure  i 
staff  appointment,  and  if  I  would  hold  out  any,  the  most  distaol 
hope,  he  would  come  home  at  my  bidding  to  fetch  me,  or  wonl 
arrange  for  me  to  go  out  to  his  sister  in  Calcutta,  from  whose  hoo^ 
we  could  be  married.  He  could  not  beUeve  I  had  ceased  to  otf 
for  him,  and  if  I  would  only  reconsider  my  determination,  he  wool 
work  for  me  aa  Jacob  had  done  for  Rachel ;  he  would  slave  as  mt 
had  never  slaved  for  woman.  It  was  a  simple,  touching,  man 
letter,  and  I  could  never  have  withstood  the  eager  trusting  appeii 
loving  him  as  I  did;  bat — Clarice,  pity  me — I  never  saw  it  I 
years  after,  until  the  ink  was  faded  and  the  paper  yellow  with  ag4 
ontU  the  hand  that  had  penned  the  kind  loving  words  had  mouldan 
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icto  cky.  She,  Ladj  Ouslow,  took  care  of  that;  but  she  forgot  to 
destroj  the  record  of  her  crime,  for  it  was  no  less  ;  and  aft<u'wards, 
irhen  I  was  Maitland's  wife,  I  found  it  among  bor  papers  when  sbo 
tag  Ijing  dead  in  the  next  room,  and,  God  forgive  rne,  I  cursed  her 
for  it.  He  went  out  to  India,  went  to  bis  death,  thinking  me,  and 
justly,  a  wicked  beartlesa  woman.  He  never  even  tried  for  an  np- 
poinlment,  but  rejoined  bis  regiment,  and  was  killed  not  long  after 
in  a  skirmish  with  one  of  the  bill-tribes.  They  found  him  lying 
>  rader  a  bush,  with  the  death-smile  on  bis  face,  shot  through  th#i 
betrt ;  and  when  those  who  loved  him  for  bis  noble  guileless  nature 
Uid  him  in  bis  lonely  grave  they  took  from  bis  breast  a  miniature 
tlut  I  bad  given  him.  It  was  scut  to  bis  sister,  and  she — she  bad 
Wa  an  old  friend  and  schoolfellow  uf  mine — gave  it  back  to  me  on 
Iter  return  from  India.  I  will  show  it  you  some  day,  Clarice ;  it 
nd  the  old  faded  letter  are  all  I  have  left  of  one  of  the  noblest  men 
tkat  over  trod  God*s  earth.  I  met  your  brother  long  afterwards, 
ud  to  Lady  Onslow's  extreme  annoyance  refused  him  twice.  When 
I  finally  accepted  him,  I  told  him  plainly  I  did  not  love  him,  but 
that  hti  bad  no  rival ;  it  was  true,  God  knows,  though  I  did  not  tell 
lim  why.  Perhaps  I  should  bare  done  so,  but — I  could  not  bear 
to  s|)eak  of  that  past  time.  0  Clarice,  you  cannot  tell  bow  terrible 
I  appeared  to  myself!  No  murderess  that  ever  lay  shuddering  in 
t^  condemned  cell  could  liave  felt  the  burden  of  her  guilt  more 
Wrily  than  I  did  mine.  I  bad  sent  Herbert  Gilford  to  bis  death, 
Ivbo  loved  him  so,  and  my  band  killed  him  as  surely  as  though  it 
lud  aimed  the  matchlock  of  the  enemy  who  laid  bim  low.  Maitluud 
fau  been  a  kind  husband  to  me,  and  we  get  on  well ;  indeed,  I 
b«Iieve  we  are  considered  the  best- matched  pair  in  the  county.  I 
hire  tried  to  be  a  good  wife  to  bim,  and  I  do  love  bim,  as  I  would 
hn  my  father  and  mother  were  they  alive.  I  have  been  true  to 
liiiu  in  thought  and  word  and  deed ;  I  could  not  be  otherwise, 
Were  he  the  most  cruel  husband  that  ever  lived,  instead  of  the 
kindest ;  fur,  Clarice,  I  should  bo  laitbleas  to  the  memoi7  of  the 

The  soft  low  voice,  one  of  Ethel  Pagot*s  greatest  charms,  ceased^' 
ua  in  the  dead  silence  which  followed  her  confession  she  looked 
into  her  young  sister's  face,  and  saw  that  it  was  wet  with  tears. 

'  Why  did  you  tell  mo  this,  Ethel  ?  Why  did  you  pain  yourself 
by  recalling  all  this  sorrow  ?* 

'  For  your  saka,  chihl — for  your  sake,  my  poor  little  motherless 
Qtrice,  that  you  might  be  saved  remorse  like  mine.  Maurice 
Vaaghan  had  a  louk  iu  bis  face  to-night  that  reminded  me  of  that 
other — they  were  not  unlike — and  then  it  came  into  my  head  to 
vam  you  by  my  own  story.  O  Clarice  darling,  if  nothing  but  that 
ally  quarrel  keep  you  apart,  lay  aside  your  pride — for  indeed  yon 
lutve  grievously  erred — and  toll  bim  be  need  not  go.     Lei  'oiifi  \jb\^ 
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him,  if  yon  would  ratLer  not ;  he  will  only  love  and  respect  jon  1 
more  for  it.     Will  joq  let  me  ?* 

The  firo  was  nearly  dead  now,  and  the  candles  were  gather 
in  their  sockets,  and  oat  of  the  gloom  came  only  the  sollen  an&ii 
•No.' 

'  Tben  good-night,  my  poor  little  Clarxy ;  poor,  for  you  hi 
trampled  under  foot  the  richest  treasure  a  woman  can  have  offe 
her — the  priceless  gift  of  a  good  man's  love.  Stay;  think  o 
what  I  have  said.  He  goes  to-morrow  at  dawn;  so  you  will  not 
him  again ;  but  he  will  remain  in  town  three  days,  and  I  have 
address.  So,  child,  if  your  judgment  get  the  bettej  of  your  pri 
if  on  reflection  you  see  how  foolishly,  how  wrongly  you  have  act 
say  to  me  "  Write,"  and  O,  Clarry,  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  do  it 

Then  she  went  up  to  the  slight  childish  figure,  swaying  iti 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  rocking-chnir  by  the  fireside,  l 
the  tiny  bare  feet  kicking  each  other,  as  they  used  to  do  when  tl 
owner  was  a  wee,  wilful,  petted  child.  *  Good-night,  and  ( 
bless  you,  Clarry  dear;*  and  she  stooped  and  kissed  the  girl's  k 
head,  and  stroked  her  golden  hair,  but  there  was  no  responding  \ 
or  blessing  ;  and  with  a  sigh  she  closed  the  door  after  her,  and  w 
to  her  own  room. 

If  Asmodeus  bad  paid  a  visit  to  Harley  Park  that  night, 
would  have  found  Maitland  Paget,  Esq.,  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
just,  in  a  most  unromantic-looking  red-sUk  nightcap  pulled  do 
■well  over  hia  ears,  and — shall  I  say  it? — snoring  horribly,  dream: 
ptiobably  that  all  his  cows  were  dead  of  the  Rinderpest,  or  that 
early  turnips  had  turned  out  a  dead  failure ;  blissfully  unconscio 
good  man,  that  the  fair  woman  at  his  side  bad  any  care  or  ami 
more  serious  than  the  fit  of  a  new  silk  dress  or  solicitude  ab 
baby's  last  tooth  ;  never  for  a  moment  imagining — how  could  he\ 
as  she  turned  uneasily  on  her  pillow,  that  the  great  enchanter,  Sk 
had  taken  her  by  the  hand,  and  kd  her  into  a  far-distant  li 
where  were  great  blue  mountains  and  an  azure  cloudless  sky  ani 
dry  arid  plain,  and  in  the  plain  a  brown  mound  with  a  rode  woo 
cross  at  the  head.  No  ;  if  his  wife's  restlessness  happened  to  > 
torb  him,  the  worthy  squire  probably  attributed  it  to  the  Nesseh 
pudding,  or  the  cheese  soufflet,  or  some  other  obvious  material  cai 

And  he  would  have  found,  at  an  hour  when  such  an  unexi 
tionably  ref^pectablo  household  is  usually  wrapped  in  slumber,  a 
bronzod,  niddy,  bearded  mnn  in  tho  midst  of  open  portmanteaus 
half-filled  carpet-bags,  which,  scorning  tho  aid  of  a  valet — ind' 
such  an  individual  would  have  been  a  very  white  elephant  to 
Major — he  packed  himself,  cramming-in  the  things  anyhow, 
bringing  the  weight  of  his  ponderous  frame  to  bear  on  refrae 
lids,  every  now  and  then  pausing  in  the  midst  of  his  work  to  st 
iwpatieatlj  np  and  down  the  room,  &[idiivg  ^ent  for  hia  feel 
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series  of  expletives  which,  taking  into  considerution  the  man  and 
tlic  cirrnnistances,  the  attendant  recording  augel  must  in  very  charity 
liATo  blotted  out  as  surely  as  he  did  the  oath  of  '  my  uncle  Toby.* 

And  in  *  my  lady's  chamber* — a  pretty  little  room  hung  with 
pink  and  white,  with  sundry  proofs  of  feminine  occupation  littering 
floor  and  tabic,  with  the  gray  light  of  early  dawn  creeping  in  through 
the  shattered  windows — he  would  have  found  a  yoimg  girl  rocking 
herself  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  chair  by  the  now  comfortless 
hearth*  with  dishevelled  hair  and  great  dark  circles  under  her  blue 
eyes,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  the  very  attitude  of  woo,  clasping 
and  nndasping  her  tiny  fingers,  and  sobbing  pitifully  to  herself  the 
while,  *  Not  love  him!  Not  know  what  love  is!  0  Maurice, 
Msorice  !* 

And  presently  came  the  rattle  of  wheels  driving  swiftly  down 
tiie  avenue,  with  a  dreary  hopeless  sound  in  their  motion ;  and  then 
the  great  clock  on  the  staircase  took  up  the  tale,  and,  with  the 
wondrous  vitality  with  which  inanimate  things  appear  on  occasion 
to  be  gifted,  seemed  to  the  ears  of  the  weary  little  watcher  to  say, 
•  Ti>o  late,  too  late,  too  late  !* 

Love  and  pride  had  had  a  sore  tussle  that  night  in  the  little 
obamber  which  should  have  been  sacred  to  pleasant  dreams  and 
0weet  joyona  fancies  of  love  and  youth,  not  desecrated  by  such  nn- 
mly  fray ;  and  alas,  alas,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  pride 
gained  the  mastery! 

Chapter  II. 

'THK  KXD  I  COULD  NOT  KNOW/ 

Iahly  that  morning,  before  any  of  the  other  members  of  the 

lold  were  awake,  Clarice  left  her  seat,  and  weary,  sick  at  heart, 

Lmped  in  every  limb,  rose,  and  going  to  the  mirror,  started  back 

at  the  rcHection  of  her  own  face.     Could  that  worn  haggurd-looking 

wonsan,  with  pale  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  be  the  pretty,  bright, 

fbooghtleas  Clarry  of  twelve  hours  before?     She  remembers  now 

bow  she  used  to  marvel  how  the  hair  of  her  favourite  heroine,  poor 

Mary  Stuart,  could  have  become  gray  in  one  night.     She  no  longer 

Won'!*^rn'L  and  found  herself,  half  mecbuuically,  looking  at  her  own 

I  Hses,  to  see  if  maybe  a  thread  or  two  of  silver  had  crept 

iit  x.'»   ni.ii  their  beanty ;  but  the  locks  that  poor  Maurice  had  so 

oHeu  praised  were  still  yellow  as  virgin  gold.     She   pushed  the 

r  s  wearily  back  from  her  brow,  and  with  trembling  fingers 

:  into  a  great  burnished  coil  round  her  aching  little  hnad 

>e  father  of  evil  never  put  a  worse  idea  into  a  woman's  head  than 

at  of  putting  the  chignon  monstrosity  on  it),  a  great,   genuine, 

joIdoD  rope,  without  a  hair  in  it  that  did  not  grow  on  the  weorer's 

own  head  ;  then  she  put  on  her  riding-habit,  and  kaviug  \.\i&  tQC^TCi. 
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softly — for  she  would  not  fur  worlds  havo  had  the  sharp  eyes  of  be 
maid  on  her  jn»t  then — stole  out  to  the  stables,  and  finding  a  sleep 
helper  yawning  over  his  work,  desired  him  to  put  the  saddle  on  hi 
favourite  hunter,  Hotspur.  The  lad  stared,  and  suggostod  thattH 
horse  had  not  been  ridden  for  a  week,  and  would  be  conseqaendj 
perhaps,  rather  more  than  she  could  manage.  ^ 

'  Quick,'  she  said  impatiently ;   *  do  as  you  are  told/  ■ 

The  groom  obeyed,  open-mouthed  with  astonishment  atnl 
new  &eak  of  his  young  mistress's;  and  soon  Hotspur,  a  splend 
chestnut,  snorting  and  plunging,  and  looking  most  unfit  for  a  W 
to  ride,  was  brought  out.  Clarice  sprang  lightly  into  the  saddl 
and  giving  the  animal  a  sharp  tap  of  her  whip,  which  he  resents 
by  a  series  of  kii^kn  which  would  havo  speedily  unseated  a  less-e: 
perienced  rider,  turned  his  head  in  the  direction  of  a  lung  stretch 
eonimon  which  lay  to  the  right  of  the  park,  and  rode  off  at  a  shai 
canter,  the  groom  standing  staring  after  her. 

'  She  be  a  wild  un,  she  be,*  he  said,  scratching  his  sandy  heai 
and  chewing  a  straw. 

Clarice  had  always  been  passionately  fond  of  riding,  and  wh« 
quite  a  child  her  father  had  bought  for  her  a  pony  called  Bit 
Peter,  which,  with  tlie  services  of  a  steady  gray-haired  old  groon 
was  placed  entirely  at  her  disposal.  Whenever  the  little  lady  fe 
herself  out  of  temper,  which  was  not  infrequent,  she  would  ordl 
this  pony  to  be  brought  round,  and,  with  old  Thomas  at  her  heel 
would  scamper  all  over  the  country;  and  the  old  man  used  to  decla 
he  always  knew  when  '  misfly'  had  been  *  extra  riimpogious/  by  tl 
pace  she  went.  This  habit  she  had  laid  aside  with  other  chiMu 
ones — not  all  though,  I'm  afraid — and  to-day  for  the  first  timM 
Bomed.  ^ 

On  she  went,  the  great  horse  flying  like  the  wind,  and  takil 
hedge  and  ditch  in  his  stride,  his  little  mistress  sitting  firm  as 
rock  in  her  saddle,  with  knitted  brow  and  compressed  lips.  OnwK 
towards  the  common  they  fiew  at  well-nigh  racing  speed,  the  a 
tonished  peasants  lookiug  up  from  their  work  as  they  passed.  Oi 
labourer,  thinkhig,  and  not  unnaturally,  that  the  horse  was  runnii 
away,  threw  up  his  arms  and  darted  fonvard  in  a  well-meant  attem 
to  stop  him.  To  show  the  man  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  co 
elusions,  and  that  she  had  still  perfect  control  over  her  how 
Clarice  foolishly  slackened  her  pace,  and  raising  her  whip,  gave  t! 
animal  a  smart  cut  with  it  on  the  fiank,  which  was  more  than  he, 
naturally  hot-tempered  beast,  would  stand ;  he  kicked  out  violent 
in  the  middle  of  his  canter ;  and  how  it  happened  his  rider  con 
never  determine,  but  in  another  second  she  found  herself  lying  i 
the  ground,  with  sundry  bruises  and  scratches  on  her  face  and  hand 
but  without  other  apparent  injury;  while  the  traitorous  Hotspt 
with  flowing  tail  and  hanging  bridle,  was  beheld  galloping  home 


tbdntanee.  The  Uboarer  who  bail  been  the  indirect  canse  of  the 
midiap  harried  to  the  spot ;  be  was  rather  enrpriaed  to  find  the 
ytmg  lady  so  little  hurt,  and  snggested  that  she  should  rest  in  his 
cottage  close  bj,  while  he  went  np  to  the  '  big  *oaae*  to  inform  the 
affaire  of  her  tnisfortane.  But  this  Clarice  would  not  hear  of;  she 
WRs  oot  going  to  hare  all  the  maBculine  occupants  of  the  park  coming 
la  her  rescue,  es  would,  she  knew,  be  the  caae  were  Luke  Holmster 
to  do  as  he  propotjed ;  so  she  despatched  him  instead  to  a-  farm- 
boose  a  quarter  of  a  mile  oS,  with  a  request  that  Farmer  Eames 
wonld  lend  her  his  tax-cart  to  convey  her  home.  Mr.  Eames  shortly 
appeared  with  the  vehicle  in  question,  and  in  half  an  hour  they  were 
dhviug  into  Harley  Park  by  one  gate,  just  in  time  to  see  a  party  of 
a^astrians  leaving  it  by  the  other.  A  groom  presently  appeared 
laiidnig  off  the  truant  chestnut ;  so  Clarice,  speedily  divining  how 
nstters  Btot>d,  jumped  off  the  cart,  and  rushing  into  the  house  and 
ap-stairs  to  her  sister's  room,  there  found  poor  Ethel  weeping  bitterly 
fir  the  fate  of  the  girl  who  had  been  a  perpetual  source  of  trouble 
nd  anxiety  to  her  ever  since  she  had  come  to  the  park,  but  who 
Wis  very  dear  to  her  withal. 

*  Eihie,  Kthie  dear/  said  the  delinquent,  '  iVa  all  right;  I*m  not 
dead,  tfaoogh  I  ought  to  he,  but  I'm  bruised  all  over ;  and  look  here' 
—in  a  piteous  tone — '  ray  new  habit  all  toni  to  ribbons  !*  holding 
Dp  with  a  smiill  muddy  hand  the  raimgled  remains  of  one  of  Poole's 
dtffs'd'<rnire. 

'  Never  mind  the  habit,  we'll  soon  get  you  another ;  but  O,  you 
wicked,  wicked  child  !* — a  kiss  at  each  adjective — '  how  could  you 
p  ■  ■  off  on  that  dreadful  horse  without  telling  any  one  ?  Mait- 

illy  angry,  and  the  chestnut's  to  be  sold,  and — and — 0 
darlini;.  how  thankful  I  am  you're  safe  !    But  what  possessed 

to  do  it  r 

'  Well,  Kthie  dear,  wfcen  I  was  quite  a  little  girl,  whenever  I 
wu  in  a  bad  temper  or  vexed  about  anything,  I  useii  to  mount  my 
poDF  (poor  old  Peter,  he  died  before  you  were  married),  amd  ride  as 
iut  as  I  could  go  for  miles,  with  old  Thomas  Benson  wheezing  and 
wotring  inandihly  behind  me.  Somehow  I  always  retunied  good  ; 
tbe  motion,  ur  the  air,  or  soinetiiing,  had  a  soothing  effect  on  me, 
tt  music  had  on  Saul,  or  a  hairbrush  on  Lord  Byron  ;  and  to-day — * 

'  Ti>-day  you  felt  you  had  been  a  naughty  child,  and  wanted  to 
be  B  good  one ;  was  that  it,  little  Clarry  ?* 

'U  Kthel,  my  darling  sister,  I'm  so  dreadfully  sorry!  Ethel 
W.  when  I  felt  myself  falling,  I  thought  I  should  he  killed ;  and 
then  in  an  instant  all  I  bad  done  seemed  to  come  before  me,  and  I 
bit  bow  wicked  I  had  been ;  and,  darling,  I  thought  wonld  he  be 
»ny  when  be  heard  that — ' 

And  the  poor  little  thing  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Ethel 
kH)k  off  the  toru  habit,  and  laid  the  little  figure,  still  sobbing,  <ni 
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her  bed;  she  thought  it  wiser  to  say  nothing  more  then.  Al 
Clarice's  request  she  left  the  room  to  get  her  a  cup  of  tea,  thil 
feminine  specific  for  every  woe ;  and  on  her  return  fonnd  the  tird 
girl,  doubly  exhausted  by  fright  and  the  previous  night's  loss  oi 
rest,  sleeping  soundly.  She  drew  the  curtains  gently,  darkenet 
the  room,  and  then  went  down-stairs  to  square  matters  with  tin 
squire,  who  was,  aa  she  had  said,  terribly  angry — angry  with  Ciario 
for  having  played  one  of  her  mad  pranks,  as  he  called  it,  and  will 
the  groom  for  not  having  told  of  it ;  his  wife  even  came  in  for  i 
share  of  his  wrath  for  not  keeping  his  sister  in  better  order,  an 
letting  her  have  '  a  great  deal  too  much  of  her  own  way,  by  GeorgSi 
So  altogether  poor  Ethel  found  she  had  undertaken  a  difficult  tasJl 
and  it  was  only  by  repeated  promises  of  ameliorated  behaviour  oi 
behalf  of  his  sister  (she  had  already  stood  sponsor  for  Clarice  mon 
than  once,  and  generally  found  that  she  had  reckoned  without  hfl 
host)  that  she  managed  to  appease  her  indignant  lord. 

'  I  tell  you  what  it  is/  he  suid  sharply,  'you  may  give  horn^ 
compliments,  and  tell  her  that  unless  she  mends  her  ways  in  mon 
than  one  particular  she'll  remain  Miss  Paget  to  the  end  of  tfai 
chapter ;  it*s  my  belief  that  fine  fellow  Vanghan  would  have  proposal 
for  her  if  he  had  not  been  warned  what  a  confounded  little  jilt  uA 
madcap  she  is.  Do  you  hear  me,  Ethel?  I  believe  he  would 
She'll  be  an  old  maid;  and  we've  never  had  any  old  maids  in  th 
family.     Mrs.  Paget,  go  and  tell  her  so  !* 

And  poor  Ethel  was  only  too  thankful  to  mako  her  escape ;  f| 
Clarice's  misdeeds  with  regard  to  the  Major  had  been  studioad 
concealed  from  the  squire,  or  great  would  have  been  his  wrath. 

Clarice  slept  on  till  late  in  the  day,  and  when  she  awoke  al 
was  80  bruised  and  stiff  from  the  effects  of  her  fall,  that  she  coo 
not  do  more  than  exchange  her  sister's  bed  for  her  own.  S 
looked  very  grave  and  sad,  poor  child ;  but  Ethel  preferred  to  ] 
her  of  herself  approach  the  subject  which  was  uppermost  in  bci 
their  minds.  However,  she  appeared  carefully  to  avoid  all  referea 
to  yesterday's  events. 

After  dinner,  as  Ethel  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  Clarice's  root 
looking  dreamily  into  the  embers,  and  thinking  the  thoughts  whi 
ftt  such  times  often  like  very  angel's  footsteps  tread  softly  throuj 
oar  brains,  her  reverie,  half  pleasant,  half  mournful,  was  broken 
a  voice  from  the  bed  :  '  Come  here,  Ethel ;  I  want  you.' 

'  Why,  Clarice  love,  1  thought  you  were  asleep  ;  you  were  no  sti] 

*  No,  dear ;  I  was  only  thinking.  Ethie,  I  feel  as  if  I  shot 
never  sleep  again  until —  Ethie,  I  want  you  to — write.* 

'  What  shall  I  write,  little  one  ?' 

'  Don't  tease  ;  you  know  what  I  mean.  Stay,  I  will  do  it  n 
self;  that  will  be  best.  Bring  me  my  writing-case;  it's  thes^ 
that  little  table.'  ■ 
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And  with  a  rcBtleas  fovcriBh  little  hand  she  wrote  : 

y  '  Hartey  Pftrk,  Hants,  April  25. 

■        'Dear  Maurice,- — I  am  sorry.     Come  Luck. — Yours, 

'  ChARiCK  Pacvet.' 

*  There,  seal  it  up  and  post  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  or  perhaps  I 
sbftll  repent^*  she  said  laugliingly,  as  she  handed  the  missive  to  her 
sister,  and  watched  her  pleased  face  as  she  read  it.  'Good-night, 
Ethel ;  I  shall  sleep  now.* 

The  next  day  che  felt  quite  recovered,  but  preferred  remaining 
in  her  own  room,  and  to  her  great  relief  the  guests  all  took  their 
ikpaHores.  It  was  impossible  for  the  charades  to  take  place  with 
Golnare^s  face  covered  with  scratches ;  and,  moreover,  they  felt 
themselves  rather  in  the  way,  Mrs.  Paget  not  being  ubiquitous.  I 
believe  Clarice — cunning  little  puss — had  plotted  to  this  end;  for 
when  the  last  carriage  had  driven  away,  she  revived  amazingly, 
I  dressed,  and  went  donTi-stairs.  She  was  very  humble;  begged  the 
squire's  pardon,  and  promised  to  be  very  good  for  the  future  ;  played 
silh  the  children,  and  even  (and  it  was  a  triumph  of  temper)  re- 
frained from  slapping  Master  Tommy's  fat  cheeks  when  ho  made  a 
faideons  grimace  at  her  and  said,  *  Who  kissed  Harry  Percy  in  the 
trbonr*?' — a  breach  of  decorum  to  which  the  little  wretch,  eating  a 
stolen  jam-tort  on  the  sly,  had  been  a  delighted  witness. 

Next  day  she  was  still  better,  and  fairly  took  the  squire's  breath 
■kiiy  by  actually  sallying  forth  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  to  the 
pSef  of  simdry  old  women  in  the  neighbourhood ;  which  act  of 
Christian  charity  on  the  part  of  Miss  Seymour  and  other  of  her  ac- 
"IMiulancoH  had  formerly  called  forth  her  undisguised  contempt,  she 
kring  ascribed  to  those  female  Samaritans  the  ulterior  and  unworthy 
Qotive  of  *  wishing  to  catch  the  ciu*ate.' 

The  third  day  she  went  singing  and  dancing  all  over  the  house, 
and  at  six  o'clock,  half  an  hour  before  the  mail-train  was  due,  sat 
benelf  down  at  a  window  overlooking  the  park,  so  that  she  might 
le  the  first  to  see  her  lover,  or  at  least  to  hear  the  sound  of  his 
cittriot- wheels  afar  off,  so  confident  was  she  that  her  summons  would 
^  answered  in  person.  But  the  hour  passed,  and  the  dinner-bell 
nng,  and  still  the  Major  came  not.  She  sat  down  and  vainly  tried 
to  eat,  but  every  morsel  seemed  to  choke  her ;  she  grew  pale  and 
red  by  turns,  and  finally  burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  crying. 

'Dear  me,'  said  the  squire,  who  was  quito  unaccustomed  to 
wnotional  displays  of  that  description  on  the  part  of  his  womenkind, 
'she  hasn't  recovered  that  fall  yet.  We  must  have  Dr.  Stephens 
*^ex  to-morrow,  Ethel.* 

Then  Ethel,  who  knew  too  well  what  was  the  matter,  led  her 

*%ay,  and  tried  vainly  to  soothe  her.     Only  one  word  did  the  poor 

<^d  say :  *  Ethel,  did  you  post  it  ?     Are  you  sure  yoa  did?' 

Tjr/B2>  Sxjuju,  Vol.  VI.  F.8,  Vol.  XXVI,  U 
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Yea,  she  bad  posted  it  with  her  own  hands ;  there  could  bgi 
no  donbt  on  that  head ;  so  all  she  could  say  was,  *  Perhaps  he  h&4 
missed  the  train,  and  woald  come  to  morrow.*  But  to-morrow  came, 
and  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  he  came  not ;  nor  did  the  p<M( 
bring  any  answer  to  that  pitiful  little  letter.  And  thou  they  read  id 
the  TimcB  that  the  good  ship  Aurora,  outward  bound,  with  paHseiigeii 
and  cargo  for  Montreal,  had  sailed  from  Livci-pool  on  the  SOtl( 
inst.,  and  in  the  list  ofhcrpassengors  was  the  name  of  Major  Mimric* 
Vaughan.  Ethel  saw  the  announcement,  and  broke  it  tenderly  hdJ 
lovingly  to  her  sister ;  but  the  blow  fell  heavily.  For  herself  M 
felt  hurt  and  angiy  and  disappointed  with  Vaughan,  first  for  humbling 
Clarice  as  he  had  dune ;  for  it  was  very  buuiiliating  for  a  Paget  t^ 
have  to  confess  herself  in  the  wrong,  and  solicit  a  renewal  of  hii 
suit  from  the  man  she  had  refused,  only  to  have  her  letter  accounte4 
unworthy  of  even  an  acknowledgment ;  secondly,  he  had  made  het^ 
Ethel,  an  unwitting  accomplice  in  the  matter,  and  sho  almost  hatfll 
him  for  it.     Poor  Cbirico  was  more  merciful.  * 

'He  never  got  it.  I  know  he  never  got  it/  she  said.  'Ill 
m}'  own  fault ;  I  have  deserved  it  all.* 

She  was  brave,  this  little  girl,  and  she  came  of  an  old  stock,  ul 
7iohless€  oblige ;  bo  after  the  first  burst  of  sorrow  she  accepted  hi 
burden  unflinchingly,  and  set  herself  to  carry  it  as  long  as  her  l3 
should  last,  as  many  another  of  her  sex  has  done.  In  society  si 
was  as  pleasant  as  ever,  as  much  sought  after ;  but  all  her  ol 
flirting  coquettish  ways  were  laid  aside,  and  people  began  to  &i 
that  there  was  after  all  no  harm  in  Clarice  Paget,  and  that  theyh< 
always  uiuinl4tiued  (as  when  did  the  world  not  prophesy  truly  ?)  tho 
she  would  steady  down  as  she  grew  older,  and  some  day — wl 
knows?- — bo  a  pattern  wife  and  mother  in  the  county.  And  d 
indeed,  some  of  the  county  gentlemen  seemed  to  think  ;  for  in  ot 
week  Clarice  had  her  choice  of  Lord  Wendover,  with  a  rent-roll  ' 
16,000J!.  a  year,  and  Sir  Everard  Holme,  the  owner  of  Matchinghju 
Priory,  a  house  in  Portman-square,  and  all  that  the  most  ambitiot 
spinster  could  desire.  But  earl  or  commoner  would  she  none,  aS 
the  sqoire  marvelled  much  thereat,  though  ho  was  the  last  persd 
in  the  world  to  force  her  inclination  in  such  matters. 

*  The  family  tree  will  have  to  bear  the  disgrace  of  one  old  mal 
on  its  branches,*  the  poor  thing  said  to  Ethel  with  a  sad  smile,  aii 
a  face  that  was  enough  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone,  as  Lord  Wendovi 
rode  crestfallen  away. 

Those  few  weeks  ■WTought  a  mar%-ellous  change  in  the  girl 
character,  and  none  but  Ethel  knew  through  how  great  suffering 
was  brought  about.  She  was  very  patient,  gentle,  and  uncomplaii 
ing,  but  she  suflercd  none  the  less ;  and  as  week  after  week  went  b 
she  grew  paler  and  thinner.  And  yet  before  every  ono  but  Etlii 
the  brave  young  spiiit  battled  and  struggled  hard  against  the  lua 
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is  weighing  it  down.  Only  once  was  she  noar  betraying  herself 
lie,  A  naniber  of  i>eople  were  dining  at  Harlc)'  Park,  and 
ifltfr  dinner,  as  asnal,  Clarice  was  asked  to  sing.  Several  gentle- 
~ere  standing  round  the  piano,  and  she  was  tnming  over  some 
lo  select  from,  when  suddenly  Miss  Seymour  took  a  songfrom 
I  portfolio,  and,  placing  it  on  the  music-rettt,  said :   '  Clarry, 

.  :  yon  to  sing  this ;   I  have  not  heard  it  since  the  night  before 

Mbjot  Vmighon  left,  when  you  sang  it  so  well,  and  we  all  cried. 
Don't  you  remember  ?* 

Poor  Clarice  raised  her  eyes,  and  there  before  her  was  the  song 
Umt  had  cut  Maurice  to  the  quick,  the  song  to  which  he  had  listened, 
Etbfti  had  told  her,  with  mute  agony  in  his  face.  Kemember  ? 
Wftfi  she  ever  likely  to  forget  ?  Had  Miss  Sejmour  suspected  any- 
flsBg,  and  done  this  on  purpose  '?  She  was  capable  of  it.  Well, 
ihe  should  be  disappointed  in  her  object.  And  playing  the  prelude 
tiih  a  firm  hand,  she  sang  steadily  through  the  first  two  verses ; 
■D^  as  she  had  never  sung  before,  so  determined  was  she  to  thwart 
iMr  enemy.     But  when  she  came  to  the  words, 

'  Tlioa  didst  set  thy  foot  on  the  fthip,  autl  »ail,* 

the  Bweet  voice  began  to  tremble,  and  tears  half  rose  to  her  eyes ; 
bnl  with  a  desperate  effort  she  controlled  herself,  for  she  felt  that  the 
vicked  little  greenish-gray  eyes  of  Miss  Seymonr  were  upon  her, 
■nd  throwing  her  whole  sonl  into  the  words— ah,  how  she  felt 
their  meaning  now ! — ^went  on  bravely  to  the  end.  The  next  time 
the  was  asked  for  that  song,  which  appeared  to  be  a  favourite  in  the 
boose,  ahe  said  she  was  sorry  she  could  not  sing  it ;  it  did  not  suit 
bcr  voice,  and  she  had  given  it  away.  Given  it  away  ?  When  it 
WK  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  drawer  in  which  she  kept  her  most 
cherished  treasures — her  mother's  picture  and  a  Uny  curl  of  hair  of 
Wdead  baby  sister's ;  lying  with  a  faded  rose  that  he  had  given  her, 
between  the  leaves,  and  two  or  three  titains  on  the  pages  that  looked 
oarrellously  lilte  tears.     Poor  Clarice  !  Poor  little  story-teller ! 

Some  days  after  they  were  sitting  ronnd  the  brcokfast-table, 
»hen  the  post-bag  was  brought  in,  opened  by  the  squire,  and  its 
contents  distributed  among  the  respective  owners.  There  were  one 
or  two  letters  for  Mrs.  Paget,  on  official-looking  document  for  Clarice, 
sQd  the  Times  for  the  squire. 

*  Why,  Clarry  child,'  he  said,  as  he  tossed  the  letter  to  her 
ftcross  the  table,  '  who  ou  earth  is  that  from  ?     Are  you  to  be 
^^kated  a  baroness  in  your  own  right,  and  is  this  your  patent  of 
^Bbility?  Or  have  you  been  entering  into  any  political  conspiracy  that 
Authorises  you  to  receive  such  formidable  documents  ?' 

Quickly  she  broke  the  seal,  and  opened  the  envelope,  and  there 
^aide  was  her  poor  little  letter,  returned  to  her  with  an  intimation 
^tom  the  Postmaster-General  that,  having  slipped,  as  letters  some- 
do,  between  the  folds  of  a  new^aper,  it  had  conse(YU<iTA\v  Xi^ea 
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forwarded  to  a  remote  place,  some  town  in  Russia  with  an 
nonnceable  name ;  that  the  receiver  had  returned  it  to  the  postal 
authorities ;  and  finally,  Major  Yaughan's  address  being  unknown,  it 
had  reached  the  Retumed-Letter  Office,  and  was  herewith  enclosed  to 
the  sender.  Matter  to  this  effect  expressed  in  terse  official  langnagOi 
And  her  letter,  intended  for  his  eyes  alone,  had  been  scanned  Iq 
rude  unsympathising  men,  and  ridiculed  by  rulgar  post-office  clerks- 
Poor  Clarice  bad  a  very  hazy  idea  of  the  working  of  that  imporlatt 
branch  of  her  Majesty^s  service  in  St.  Martin*3-le-Grand,  and  litti 
knew  of  what  very  small  interest  her  epistle  would  be  to  any  oxD 
bat  herself  and  one  other. 

'  Well,'  said  the  squire,  eyeing  her  ctiriously  over  his  spectacles 
'what is  it?' 

'  Nothing,  Maitland ;  at  least  nothing  of  any  importance— «nl 
a  returned  letter.*  j 

Aiid  she  crushed  it  in  her  hand  and  bent  over  her  plate  to  hid 
her  confusion.  Ah,  there  was  hope  for  her  yet !  He  had  not  receire 
it;  she  always  knew  he  had  not.  Ethel  would  write  to  him,  wool 
manage  it  all ;   kind  Ethel,  who  always  knew  how  best  to  act. 

*  Returned  letter,  indeed  !  I  should  like  to  know  who  you  wrote  I 
that — '  Then  stopping  short,  as  his  eye  caught  a  paragraph  in  th 
newspaper,  he  said  sharply,  '  Ethel,  what  ship  did  Vaughan  sail  by  * 

*  The  Aurora,'  she  answered  ;   *  why  do  you  ask  ?' 

*  My  God,'  he  cried,  *  listen  to  this  !'  And  he  read  out  hastily 
all  unconsi:ious  in  his  excltemijut  of  the  gray  stony  face  with  dilate 
eyes  and  parted  ashen  lips  that  stared  at  him  as  he  read  :  '  "  0% 
readers  may  remember  that  doubts  were  expressed  by  the  nndad 
writers,  Messrs.  Smythe,  Allwood,  Sc  Co.,  as  to  the  safety  of  ttl 
sailing  vessel  Aurora,  which,  with  numerous  passengers  and  a  vald 
able  cargo,  left  this  port  for  Montreal  on  the  30th  April  last,  W 
regret  to  state  that  their  fears  have  met  with  the  fullest  confirmatiod 
the  imfortunate  vessel  having  foundered  at  sea  on  or  about  15tl 
May,  with  every  soiU  on  board"  (Liverpool  Mercury),  PoO 
Vaughan !'  said  the  squire.  '  I  am  as  grieved  as  if  he  bad  been  mj 
own  brother.  Why,  Ethel !  Clarice !'  and  he  sprang  forward  it 
time  to  catch  his  sister  as  she  fell  heavily  from  her  uhair  to  thi 
floor.  He  turned  indignantly  to  his  wife  :  *  Ethel,  was  there  any 
thing  between  them  ?     Answer  me.* 

'  There  was,*  ahe  answered,  through  her  sobs. 

'  Then,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  righteous,  why  was  I  not  told' 
Would  I  have  blurted  it  out  in  that  unfeeling  manner,  had  I  eva 
an  inkling  how  matters  stood?  You've  killed  her,  Ethel;  iliat* 
what  you've  done  !* 

Aiid  in  all  her  life  Ethel  bad  never  seen  the  squire  look  a 
angr}',  or  so  pitiful,  as  he  did  then.  They  raised  the  poor  yoanj 
things  and  carried  her — she  was  a  light  burden — to  her  room ;  sb 
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koQ  recoverod  from  the  swoon,  and  when  she  opened  her  eyes,  the 
eqnire  was  sitting  beside  her,  stroking  her  hand. 

*  Is  it  true  ?'  she  asked  faintly. 
I  don't  think  Mr.  Paget  had  shed  a  tear  for  many  a  long  day, 

h  WHS  of  a  very  undemonstrative  disposition  ;  bat  now  the  big  drops 
coursed  down  his  ruddy  cheeks  and  trickled  ou  to  his  brown  liands 
as  he  answered : 

*  Ay,  it*8  tnio  enough,  poor  little  Clarry !  A  good  man  has  gone 
Bo  his  rest.  I  was  a  big  blundering  fool,  a  d — d  ass,  and  be  hanged 
to  me !  Bnt,  Clarry  dear,  you  might  have  told  me.  I  know  I've  been 
nther  hard  on  you,  little  one,  once  or  twice,  but  it  will  be  different 
ttm;  we  will  be  very  good  to  you,  my  poor  httle  sister,* 

And  the  squire  bethought  himself  whether  he  had  indeed  fulfilled 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  Clarice's  dead  mother  (she  was  only  his 
klf  Mster).  He  had  been  hard  with  her,  as  he  said,  and  she  was 
ifraid  of  him  ;  he  sometimes  forgot  that  she  was  little  moro  tliau  a 
ehihl,  and  that  he  must  not  expect  to  find  old  heads  on  young 
ihoolders.  He  was  nearly  old  enough  to  be  her  iiitbcr,  and  there 
bd  been  little  sympathy  or  confidence  between  them ;  his  heart 
amotc  him,  for  he  felt  it  was  his  own  fault  that  there  had  not  been 
Kiire.  Then  tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  hand  in  band  the  brother 
and  sister  sat,  weeping  for  the  good  man  and  true  who  lay  taking 
his  rest  beneath  the  waters  of  the  great  Atlantic,  till  such  time  as 
the  sea  should  give  up  her  dead. 

Maurice  Vaughan  was  mourned  in  that  house  as  never  man  was 
moomed.  Even  the  very  servants,  for  whom  he  had  always  a 
Hxidly  word  and  pleasant  smile,  grieved  for  him ;  and  somehow  it 
Boon  became  known  that  there  was  one  in  that  stately  homo  who 
had  a  better  right  to  grieve  than  they.  Sbo  could  wear  no  outward 
gwb  of  woe,  poor  little  Clarice;  she  could  not  parade  her  grief  in  the 
■fipth  of  tho  crape  on  her  sldrt  or  the  number  of  bugles  on  her 
bonnet,  which  I  believe  affords  a  certain  species  of  consolation  to 
tome  bereaved  ones  ;  bat  a  desolating  blight  seemed  to  have  fallen 
•D  her  young  life.  She  tried  to  take  np  her  cross  bravely;  but  it 
»M  a  sorry  load  for  such  young  shoulders,  all  unaccustomed  as  they 
'ere  to  any  save  the  hghtest  and  easiest  of  burdens. 

*  If  he  had  onlif  heard,  if  he  had  onlif  known,*  she  said  to  her 
sister,  *  then  I  could  have  borne  it ;   but — ' 

And  then  the  words  of  the  song  so  Hghtly  sung,  so  terribly 
L     hrought  home  to  her,  rang  hopelessly  in  her  ears : 


'  Is  there  nerer  a  ohink  in  the  world  above 
Where  they  Hstea  for  words  from  below  ?' 


rever  a  chink,  spite  of  what  spiritualists  say ;  never  a  chink  ? 
Never  an  opportunity  of  recalling  the  cruel  words,  the  thoughtless 
mocking  jest,  when  once  the  ears  that  were  pained  by  ^Xveia.  «c^ 
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sealed  for  ever?     Never  a  chink,  though  we  would  soxoekuBM 
half  our  lives  if  there  w«re'? 

She  was  aittiug  in  the  drawing-room,  shivering,  though  it  wiis  & 
warm  suraraer  evening,  with  a  shawl  wrapped  ro\md  her  poor 
shrunken  little  figure ;  the  book  she  had  been  listlessly  trying  to 
read  had  fallen  from  her  hand,  and  she  sat  looking  vacantly  into  the 
dusk,  thinking  wearily,  as  she  often  did  now,  wishing  that  terribk 
wish  which  only  comes  to  us  in  our  extremity — and  God  help  lis 
when  it  does  come  ! — that  she  might  die,  imd  be  at  rest. 

'Only  nineteen,*  she  moaned,  'and  a  lifetime  of  misory  to 
lived  through.     0  God,  let  me  die !     Let  me  see  him  in  anotlier 
world,  uud  ttill  him  that  I  loved  him  !* 

The  tquii-e  and  Ethel  had  gone  to  a  fete  in  the  neighboarho»^ 
leaving  her,  as  she  had  prayed  to  be  left,  alone — alone  with  \^^ 
sorrow.  Presently  Bhc  hcjird  the  sound  of  wheels  rattling  np  t&3| 
avenue ;  they  bad  come  back,  then,  earlier  than  they  had  intend^^ 
and  she  must  go  and  dross  for  dinner.  She  wi'apped  her  sha^i^ 
closer  around  her,  and  stooped  to  pick  up  the  fallen  volume.  Wfc^ 
was  she  always  so  cold,  when  others  were  complaining  of  the  heafc^ 
"Was  it  that  her  very  heart  was  frozen  ^vithin  her  ?  Was  she  dyin^^ 
Ah,  no !  people  only  died  of  broken  hearts  in  novels,  never  in  re-stf 
life.  She  would  hvo  to  bo  an  old,  old  woman,  an  old  maid  like  Mi^ 
Everett  of  the  Grange,  who,  they  said,  had  been  disappointed  SI 
love  ;  and  she  would  try  to  be  kind  and  good  to  others,  especially  CJ 
young  girls,  and  would  warn  them  by  lior  own  example,  as  Ktbtffl 
had  Iriod  to  warn  her.  Ah,  but  warning  is  so  seldom  succesofuL^ 
^\llen  folks  are  young  they  refuse  to  learn  wisdom  save  by  their  ow^ 
experience ;  and  then  sorrow  is  the  portion  of  the  old,  the  fade(E-4 
the  broken-down,  not  the  inheritance  of  the  young,  the  beautiful  i 
the  hopeful — or  so,  at  least,  says  youth.  So  many  more  dinners  tc3 
be  eaten,  so  many  more  summers  to  be  lived  through,  perhaps 
thirty,  forty,  fifty — she  was  only  niueteen — before  she  could  com 
the  only  reward  she  looked  for,  rast.  No  more  happiness  on  earthy 
no  more—  The  door  softly  opens  ;  who  comes  out  of  the  shadow  ^ 
Not  the  squire,  ho  has  no  beard,  and,  besides,  the  llgure  is  too  tali. 
Not  the  curate,  who  is  expected  to  dinner.  Pshaw,  the  curate  is  a- 
poor  thin  overworked  little  man,  who,  as  Artemus  Ward  says, 
'would  have  to  borrow  an  overcoat  to  make  a  shadow.*  No  over-, 
coat  required  here  !  Not  the  doctor.  Yes,  it  was  a  doctor,  the 
physician  whose  specialty  it  was  to  cure  that  poor  wounded  littlo 
heart.  Not —  And  with  a  great  cry  she  springs  forward  and  ia 
folded  to  the  stranger's  breast. 

*  Maurice !  my  Maoricc !    Thank  God  the  sea  has  given  up  her 
dead!'. 

No  more  cold ;  no  more  need  of  the  shawl  here ;  fling  it  away  ^ 
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There  are  some  scenes  with  wluch  not  even  a  novelist  has  the 
rigbt  to  meddle ;  there  are  some  meetings,  ay  and  some  parting, 
soBacred  that  they  are  best  described  by  an  hiatus ;  so  be  it  with 
tho  present  one.  The  Aurora,  with  all  her  goodly  freight  of  human 
BOiiIs,  had  indeed  gone  down  to  tho  bottom  of  the  sea ;  wives  had 
]oBi  their  husbands,  mothers  Iheii'  sons,  other  girls  their  lovers,  but 
he  vas  saved.  Saved  by  no  miracle,  by  no  special  interposition  of 
Providence  which  rescued  him  alone  from  the  doomed  vessel,  leaving 
others  to  their  fate,  but  by  an  ordinary  coincidence  enough.  Vaughau 
had  secured  his  berth  in  tho  Aurora,  and  had  even  sent  somo  of  his 
heavy  baggage  on  board,  when  by  a  fortunate  chance  ho  met  an  old 
college  chum,  who  was  meditating  a  cruise  in  his  yacht,  the  Mistletoe. 
Ho  pressed  Vanghan  to  accompany  him,  and  Maurice,  little  caring 

re  he  went,  provided  it  were  out  of  England,  readily  agreed. 

waited  in  London  imtil  the  three  days  before  mentioned  had 
expired,  and  thou,  finding  no  letter  to  bid  him  stay,  packed  up  his 
tliiugs  and  set  oS  with  his  ixiend.  They  had  made  a  long  trip,  and 
yui  of  the  time  Vaughaii  hud  been  dangerously  ill  from  the  elfecta 
ofa  ducking  he  had  had  in  rescuing  one  of  his  companions  from 
tirawiiing.  Until  his  arrival  in  London  the  day  before  he  had  heard 
nolliing  of  the  loss  of  the  Aurora,  their  English  papers  having,  many 
of  them,  failed  to  reach  them.  Fortunately,  after  the  vessel  sailed, 
ho  had  written  to  his  Canadian  friends  by  tlie  mail  steamer,  telling 
them  of  the  change  in  his  plans ;  so  their  minds  wore  at  rest  about 
him.  But  he  was  greatly  concerned  to  find  that,  ouiug  to  neglect 
ia  Cot  striking  ofif  his  name  from  the  list  of  passeugoi's,  all  bis  Eng- 
lish acquaintances  believed  he  hud  gone  down  with  tho  ill-fated  ship  ; 
be  therefore  took  au  early  opportunity  of  running  down  to  liarley 
^&rk  to  apprise  his  old  fiends  (Mr.  Paget's  father  had  beon  his 
goardian)  of  his  safety. 

I  don't  know  whether  Clarice  over  confessed  to  him  how  great 
her  repentance  had  been,  how  sorely  she  had  mourned  for  him 
(aymo  young  ladies  are  reticent  in  the  expression  of  their  real  senti- 
uients  towards  their  lovers,  or  are  afraid  of  making  themselves  too 
tbpap  ;  which  is  it?),  but  I  think  she  must  have  told  him  a  good 
dtul;  for  not  very  long  afterwards,  when  Major  and  Mrs.  Vaughan 
*ere  walking  home  from  church  one  Sunday  morning,  with  old  Miss 
Everett  stalking  stilly  on  in  front  of  them,  in  a  poke  bonnet  and  a 
Jress  innocent  of  criuoUue,  the  Major  turned  to  his  pretty  little  wife 
^ith  a  miscIuevouB  smile,  and  said,  with  a  comical  grimace  at  the 
"Qgainly  figure  before  them  : 

*  Clarice,  did  you  roally  ever  expect  to  rival  that  *?' 
She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  loving  smile,  and  said  softly : 

*  Don't  laugh  at  her,  poor  old  thing  !     She  has  suffered  all  her 
fe.' 

And  as  Maurice  looked  at  the  trusting  little  figuto  h^  ^%  %\6l^, 
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he  mentally  resolved  that  so  for  as  with  him  lay  sorrow  should  dim 
those  sweet  bright  ejes  no  more. 

Among  the  few  old  childish  treasares  which  Clarice  Tanghaa 
took  with  her  across  the  ocean  to  her  husband^s  home  was  a  song 
with  a  faded  rose  between  the  leaves,  and  the  trace  of  tears  on  its 
pages  ;  a  song  which  perhaps,  some  day  in  the  years  to  come,  she 
will  show  to  another  fair  young  girl  with  her  hair  and  eyes,  ivhen 
she  tells  her  the  story  of  how  '  the  sea  gave  up  her  dead.* 


MORNING 


When  lovely  Aurora  awakes  from  her  sleep, 
And  dofl'a  ILc  dark  shadows  of  night, 

She  joyously  smiles  on  the  face  of  the  deep. 
And  bathes  the  green  vales  in  her  light. 

The  lark  and  the  linnet  start  up  from  the  brake. 
The  throstle  and  fiuch  from  the  thorn, 

To  pnnr  forth  on  wing  sweet  libations  of  praise, 
And  welcome  the  first  blush  of  mom. 


The  fairy  liarebell  and  the  violet  blue 
Uprear  their  small  delicate  heads ; 
And  dafibdile,  wet  with  the  diamond  dew, 
•peep  ont  from  their  green  mossy  beds. 

How  Bwcet  is  the  air  of  the  soft  balmy  breeze. 
Just  wann'd  by  the  beanis  of  the  sun, 

And  stroked  by  the  bntterfly'a  gaudy  spread  wing, 
^Vhose  ephemeral  life  has  begun  ! 

O  man !  then  remember  that  morn's  like  thy  prime, 
Which  ne'er  wiU  return  to  thee  more ; 

Thy  life's  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  time. 
That  bears  thee  to  death's  dreary  shore. 

AUOUSriNE   BRIGOS,  B.A.- 


IE  POSTAL  TELEGRAPH,  THE  PRESS,  AND 

MEETINGS 


L. 


>pDient  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  is  a  matter  of  public  no- 
jfy  and  universal  interest ;  but  this  admirable  reform  was  not 
•ted  without  considerable  diflSculty.  It  was  a  sweeping  and 
e«]  change ;  and  in  carrying  it  out  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
Post- Office  authorities  to  avoid  giving  some  dissatisfaction  to 
tin  classes  of  the  community. 

The  Telegraph  Companies  declared  in  1868  that  their  lines  were 
1  mainly  by  '  stockbrokers,  mining  agents,  shipbrokers,  colonial 
JUS,  racing  and  betting  tnetif  fishmongers,  fruit-merchants,  and 
ru  engaged  in  business  of  a  speculative  character,  or  who  deal  in 
lies  of  a  perishable  nature,*  and  that  comparatively  little  use  was 
^  of  the  telegraph  by  what  they  termed  *  general  merchants/ 
Doubtless  this  view  of  the  matter  was  accurate  enough  ;  for,  by 
itaining  high  charges  as  long  as  they  coixld,  by  reducing  those 
ges  inch  by  inch,  as  it  were,  and  only  under  pressure,  by  the 
bement  of  their  operations  to  important  towns,  and  by  planting 
r  offices  mainly  in  the  business  centres  of  those  towns,  the  Tele- 
ih  Companies  had  brought  speculative  men,  and  speculative  men 
,  to  a  common  use  of  the  telegraph. 

He  who  could  make  money  on  a  turn  of  the  market,  or  could 
Atageously  place  a  few  pounds  when  Bumblebee  went  below 
dbella  in  the  betting,  or  he  who  had  it  at  heart  to  let  Thames- 
it  know  that  there  was  a  large  take  of  herrings  at  Wick, 
ed  cheerfully  to  the  telegraph  office,  and  would  have  sub- 
ed  to  any  inconvenience,  and  paid  any  charge,  to  get  his  mess- 
through  in  time.  But  the  general  public,  puzzled  by  a  variable 
complex  tarifi*,  and  disheartened  by  the  distance  of  the  telegraph 
es  from  their  doors,  had  got  to  regard  the  telegraph  as  a  medium 
jmmunication  which  they  might  use  in  times  of  sore  necessity, 
then  only,  and  to  look  upon  a  telegraph  message  with  a  feeling 
'Unting  to  fear. 

But  a  radical  change  in  this  respect  was  contemplated  in  the 
afer  of  the  telegraphs  to  the  Government.  By  the  establishment 
low,  uniform,  and  very  simple  tariff,  and  by  bringing  the  wires 
e  to  the  populations,  it  was  proposed  and  intended  to  popularise 
graphs  in  this  country — to  put  the  use  of  the  telegraj)h  within 
reach  of  every  one,  and  to  make  that  which  had  hitherto  mainly 
ed  the  purposes  of  the  wealthy  and  the  speculative  minister  to 
necessitieji  of  social  and  domestic  life. 
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The  Post  Office  resolved  to  set  itself  resolutely  against.  fsTourit- 
ism  of  any  kind,  and  determined  to  forward  messages  strictly  in  tlu 
order  of  their  reception,  and  without  any  reference  to  their  real  or 
supposed  importance,  or  to  the  wishes  of  the  senders — messages  oo 
behalf  of  the  Govemnicnt  being  the  only  exception  to  this  rule.  Ap- 
plications were  made  to  the  Post  Office  for  the  establishment  of  a  'dif- 
ferential tariff,'  that  is,  with  a  low  rate  for  ordinary  and  a  high  rale 
for  special  messages  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  no  such  difierential  tariff  is 
admissible.  If  it  were  once  admitted  that  a  message  called  spedal, 
and  on  which  5h.  were  paid,  ought  to  go  before  a  massage  callad 
ordinary,  and  on  which  but  la,  was  paid,  then  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  contend  that  a  message  on  which  a  guinea  was  paid  sbooid 
nut  have  priority  over  a  message  on  which  Oif.  were  paid.  If  the 
principle  of  strict  rotation  were  once  abandoned,  the  chief  use  of 
the  telegraph  would  fall  to  the  rich,  or  to  those  whose  wants,  £ot 
the  time  being,  made  them  as  lavish  as  the  rich. 

No  doubt  this  resolution  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  certoiA 
persons,  but  coniphiints  of  this  land  arc  only  like  those  which  have  B^ 
tended  other  reforms  generally  beneficial.  It  will  be  rcmciubered  Hx 
when  the  penny  postage  was  first  introduced,  many  men  of  bnsin 
complained  that  they  gained  nothing  by  the  change,  but  rather  1 
by  it.  They  said  that  no  doubt  tlie  previous  charges  had  been  hi^ 
but  that  the  bm'den  had  not  fallen  on  themselves,  because  they  !■. 
for  the  most  part  charged  their  customers  a  lump  sum  anu 
for  postage,  which  had  saved  them  from  loss,  if  indeed  it  had 
left  them  a  profit.  Something  of  the  same  kind  happened  with 
gard  to  the  telegraphs,  the  trausfer  being  intended  to  benefit  t 
community  generally ;  but  for  a  time,  and  only  for  a  short  time, 
could  not  avoid  injuring  a  class,  which  doubtless  is  now  ready 
acknowledge  that,  on  tlie.  whole,  it  has  derived  benefit. 

The  uniform  shilling  rate  now  applies  to  all  the  telegraph 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  lines  to  Scilly  and  the  linos  to  Orkney 
and  Shetland  excepted  ;  but  sooner  or  later  those  lines  will  have 
be  brought  into  the  Goverament  scheme. 

From  a  cai'ofuUy-prepared  account  which  was  taken  of  tho  p; 
duee  of  all  the  messages  in  one  week,  it  appears  that  the  av 
cost  to  the  pubhc  of  an  lulaiul  message  is  betwi'tu  Is,  Id,  an 
Is.  li'L     It  baa  been  ascertained  that  the  correspoudiug  averagi 
cost  to  the  public  prior  to  the  transfer  was  l.t.  Id, ;  so  that  th 
average  cost,  to  those  who  used  the  telegraph  prior  to  the  traasfera 
of  an  inland  message  has  been  reduced  by  nearly  onc-ihmL     In' 
addition  to  tliis,  however,  it  must  be  stated,  that  the  average  co 
prior  to  the  transfer  would  not  have  been  so  low  as  1^.  Tci.  if  th.^ 
high  rates  for  long  distances  had  not  kept  down  the  number  olj 
xuossagas  liable  to  such  rates.  | 

The  reduction  in  the  average  on  tho  now  systom  is  partly  attrl< 
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nUblc  to  tlie  substitution  of  a  uuiromi  rute  for  all  the  formerly 
jm-YJulmg  rates,  aud  partly  to  the  extoiisiou  of  the  wires  by  wbioli 
theehazges  for  porterage  Uave  Imen  reduoed. 

Ureal  AS  Iiave  becD  the  oxcrtious  of  the  Post  Office,  notluog  less 
vAild  h^ye  sufficed  to  enable  it  to  keep  jiaco  with  tb«  growtb  of 
Id  the  very  firat  week  after  the  transfer  the  number  of 
es — exclusive  of  news  messages — fon;\'iirdod  from  all  stations 
WAfi  128,872 ;  in  the  week  ending  Slst  March  the  niunber  had 
.qm^  160,775 ;  aud  bo  it  went  on  ;  bo  tbat  the  average  number 
■bAMeen  weeks,  to  the  31st  December  1870,  was  203,572.  In 
tlwweek  ending  on  the  BlstDooembcr,  which  is  usually  considered 
Ike  wont  week  iu  the  year  for  telegraphic  work,  the  number  was 
144,041,  or  nearly  1G,000  messages  iu  excess  of  the  number  with 
wiiicii  the  Post  Office  stai'ted.  The  total  number  of  measages,  ex- 
clmiiug  all  press  and  news  telegrams,  forwarded  by  the  PostOUice  ia 
the  year  1873  was  (C4i]cukted  to  the  nearest  thousand)  17,34C,000, 
■kmng  an  iuGreaso  of  about  soTeuteeu  per  cent  on  the  total  num- 
ber seat  daring  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  messages  sent 
danpg  one  weeic  of  the  mouth  of  December  1874  was  348,313, 
bang  as  isKreaso  of  10,827  over  the  messages  of  the  corresponding 
ivwicin  1873. 

0(  ceurse  nothing  can  be  more  important  than  the  connectlun 
Iwtween  the  press  aud  newswork  of  the  postal  telegraph.  The  in- 
Wiited  parties  iu  this  matter  required  aud  expected  to  obtain  con- 
*M<f>l>lo  advantages  by  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  to  the  Govern- 
HMDI.  They  dcaired  to  have  freedom  of  collection  of  news,  with 
W fates  for  its  trausmissiou,  no  matter  for  what  or  how  many 
IgMcies  it  was  transmitted.  Under  the  old  Companies  the  arrange- 
Qaots  for  collecting  news  for  the  press  were  most  imsatisfactory, 
M  the  members  thereof  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  whatovei' 
tt&n  the  Companies  thought  dt  to  snpply,  inasmuch  as,  although 
QTftls  to  one  another  as  far  as  ordinary  messages  were  concerned, 
^  Companies  became  allied  in  relation  to  the  collection  and  trans- 
DUflftiou  of  news  for  the  press  ;  aud  thus  being  possessed  of  a  mo- 
of  all  the  telegraph  wires  iu  the  kingdom,  the  newspaper 
.^  turs  could  not  do  otherwise  thau  submit.  The  Postal  ur- 
vngemeuts  for  colleuting  aud  transmitting  press  news,  as  enacted 
bj  clause  111  of  the  Telegraph  Act  in  1868,  wore  therefore  produc- 
tire  of  the  most  hivourable  results,  and  Boem.  as  far  as  ordinary 
obaervatiQU  is  qnalitied  to  judge,  to  have  conduced  to  a  greatly- 
ttteded  distribution  of  news  throughout  the  country. 

llie  two  principal  associations  at  present  for  the  collection  and 
BQpply  of  news  are  the  Press  Association  and  the  Central  Press ; 
ud  the  Post  0£&ce,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
jiist  referred  to,  must  transmit  the  news  collected  by  them,  or  by 
«ny  others  which  may  bo  hereafter  formed,  on  equal  tetm^  ■,  W ,  aX. 
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miiBt  be  remembered,  the  collection  of  news  is  open  to  all,  an 
equal  facilities  for  its  transmission  are  secured  to  all  who  collect  il 

The  Postal  news  arrangements  hare,  as  we  have  said,  ehon 
most  favourable  results.  "Whilst  the  Telegraphic  Companies  (of  olc 
sent  news  to  only  144  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  P« 
Office,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  before-mentioned  associations,  sec^ 
it  to  365  towns. 

The  diiference  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  following  summarj 
The  Companies  sent  direct  to  28  towns;  the  Post  Office  sends! 
66.  The  Companies  sent  with  one  retransmission  to  81  towns 
the  Post  Office  sends  to  224  ;  and  so  on;  doubling  or  distancisf 
even  to  the  fourth  transmission,  which  the  Companies  never  reached 
80  that  the  total  was  for  the  Companies,  144  towns,  to  865  tovz 
of  the  Post-Office  transmission. 

But  that  is  not  all.  In  the  144  towns  to  which  the  Companii 
sent  news,  there  were  only  SOG  subscribers  for  news ;  but  in  tl 
3G5  towns  to  which  the  Post  Office  sends  news  there  arc  110 
Bubscribers  for  news.  Thus  there  is  an  increase  of  221  in  the  nnB 
her  of  towns  to  which  news  is  sent ;  an  increase  of  800  in  the  tol 
number  of  subscribers  for  news ;  and  an  increase  of  294  in  t 
number  of  newspapers  taking  news. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  vast  increase  in  the  quantity  of  news  tral 
milted. 

The  Companies  sent>  during  the  Session  of  Parliament,  ne» 
6000  words  of  news  daily ;  duruig  the  remainder  of  the  year  tfc 
sent  nearly  4000  words  daily.  The  Post  Office  sends,  during  i 
Session  of  Parliament,  on  behalf  of  the  jissociutions  before  nam4 
20,000  words  of  news  daily  ;  and  during  tlic  remainder  of  the  yi 
it  sends,  on  their  behalf,  nearly  15,000  words  daily.  The  astouE 
ing  increase  in  the  transmission  of  news  for  the  press  by  t 
Post  Office  may  be  farther  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  actt 
total  number  of  words  forwarded  in  1873  amounted  to  more  th 
214,000,000.  In  one  night  alone  of  that  year,  when  an  unusc 
number  of  events  wore  reported  from  various  parts  of  the  conuti 
upwards  of  300,000  words,  or  about  150  columns  of  the  Tim* 
were  transmitted  from  the  Central  Telegraph  Office  in  London. 

It  may  also  be  added,  that  this  gi-etvt  increase  of  press  busing 
on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office  has  been  accompanied  by  an  incres 
of  revenno,  which  is  calculated  as  being,  in  1873,  10,000L 

Nor  is  that  all  the  advantage  of  the  transfer.  News  was  and 
collected  for  newspapers  by  their  own  ordinary  correspondents 
town  and  in  the  country.  Now,  the  Compain'es  charged  the  ne'B 
papers  half- rates  for  the  transmission  of  news  from  their  correspon 
ents,  but  only  those  newspaper  proprietors  who  were  subscribe 
for  the  news  collected  and  supplied  by  the  Intelligence  Departme 
of  the  Companies.     All  other  newspaper  proprietors  were  chargt 
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full  rates.  The  Telegraph  Act  of  1868  fixed  the  Post-Office  charges 
:i  -A  iBOch  lower  rate,  namely,  one  shilling  for  100  words  night  rate, 
;i:done  shilling  for  75  words  day  rate. 

The  quantity  of  news  formerlj'  transmitted  by  ordinary  news- 
,  \\vT  correspondents  is  not  known ;  hut  at  present  they  hand-in 
\:m  15,000  to  '20,000  words  daily  for  transmission. 

Formerly  the  Companies  supplied  the  London  newspaper  pro- 
jnetora  with  passes,  which  enabled  their  correspondents  to  send 
nessages  without  prepayment,  the  charges  being  reclaimed  in  a 
.  .y  account.  The  Companies  would  not  extend  this  accommo- 
dation to  the  provincial  press ;  but  the  Post  Office  has  done  so,  and 
it  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  correspondents  of  sixty-four  newspapers 
and  seven  news  associations. 

Seven  newspaper  proprietors  rented  special  wires  for  night  work 
i*ftlie  Companies;  and  the  same  number  of  wires  is  rented  by  them 
&om  the  Post  Office.  They  hare  all  gained  in  this  respect — that 
whereas  they  paid  the  Companies  a  rate  ranging,  according  to  dis* 
tance,  from  750/.  to  1000/.  per  annum,  they  only  pay  the  Post  Office 
i  uniform  rate  of  500/.  per  annum.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
h  this  time  many  other  newspaper  proprietors  have  taken  wires  ; 
for  it  seems  that  it  is  only  the  deficiency  of  wires  which  arrests  the 
exU-nsion  of  the  more  moderate  accommodation  supplied  by  the  Post 
Office,  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  Post  Office  will  obtain  a 
largely-increased  rental  from  this  aource  as  soon  as  its  additional 
vir(<jS  have  been  erected. 

Ou  u  single  day  there  were  sent  over  the  special  wires  of  the 

Edinburgh  Dnily  Tleriew        ....  7,828  words. 

Coorant 9,i>82     „ 

ScotsnuLD 8.300      „ 

Gljwgow  Herald Il,04:i      „ 

Daily  Mail 5,213      „ 

Dublin  Irish  Tiinw 11,377      „ 

A  rerj  large  portion  of  every  leading  provincial  newspaper  now 
toBaBts  of  news  received  by  telegraph.  Mr.  Scudamore  says  that  he 
hu  seen  as  many  as  twelve  columns  of  telegraphic  news  in  leading 
proviriL'iul  papers,  and  that  he  has  read,  in  a  local  paper  at  Aberdeen, 
«venil  columns  of  news  which,  if  Aberdeen  had  been  dependent 
upon  London  papers  for  its  news,  could  not  have  been  known  there 
until  six-and-thirty  hours  afterwards. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  ready  and  cheap  accommodation,  the 
MiLDchester  and  other  journals  employ  London  agents  to  send  them 
^ery  long  morning  expresses  for  their  second  '  editions.' 

Turning  to  another  subject — the  race  meetings — very  striking 
resnlts  are  found  recorded. 

The  telegraphic  business  done  at  and  in  connection  with  race 
iiicetings  is  large  and  Jncratire,  bat,  unfortunately  for  l\\e  l?OftVOSvc<i 
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officials,  rather  troublesome  special  arratigcmcnts  have  to  bn 
for  every  meeting.  The  work  has  to  be  done  under  great  press 
The  senders  of  the  messages  are  more  irritalile;  and  when  I 
are  irritivted  they  are  more  free  in  the  use  of  their  tonpaea  than 
other  class  of  the  community.  And  yet  it  appears  that  the  I 
OfiBcc  officials  have,  on  the  whole,  contrived  to  pve  them  sath 
tion — not,  liowever,  withnnt  considerable  ability  and  zeal  on 
part  of  the  subordinates  who  superintended  the  arranj^ements  d 
great  meetings.  The  enorinona  extent  of  business  done  at  ll 
meetings  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  that  in  the  year  1 
370,000  ordinary  messages  and  7,000,000  words  of  news  for 
press  were  transmitted  in  connection  with  them  ;  while  the  inc 
derived  from  this  source  was  more  than  20,000Z.,  8ho\tang  an 
crease  of  more  than  twenty-five  ppr  cent  on  that  of  tha  pre? 
year. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Newmarket  heads  the  retnm,  show 
ns  it  does,  a  number  of  messages  equal  to  nearly  one-third  ol 
total  number  for  the  whole  country.  One  or  two  circumstances 
nected  with  the  disposal  of  this  large  amount  of  work  cannot  fa 
be  interesting. 

At  the  earlier  meetings  of  the  year  a  return  was  kept  d 
average  delay  on  forwarded  messages,  from  which  it  was  proved 
the  work  was  done  in  something  Hke  half  the  time  taken  by 
Companies,  notwithstanding  the  immense  increase  of  busi 
(nearly  double),  and  without  any  corresponding  increase  offacili 
Indeed,  it  was  rather  the  other  way ;  for,  while  the  offidals 
precisely  the  same  '  circuits,'  or  connected  wires,  as  those  wo 
by  the  Companies,  the  business  was  dono  at  one  town  office  as  i 
pared  with  tuo  under  the  old  system. 

The  outside  delay  on  any  message  was  under  half  an  1 
which  simply  reproseuted  the  time  occupied  in  transmitting  the 
press  messages,  while  the  great  majority  of  ordinary  messages 
got  off  in  five  minutes  and  under. 

Newmarket,  besides  showing  the  heaviest  business  in  the  a| 
gate,  also  furnishes  the  largest  result  from  any  single  mee 
Homely,  the  Cambridgeshire  week  in  the  year  1873,  when  np\i 
of  8000  messages  were  disposed  of. 

In  the  fiftoeu  daj's  of  the  October  meetings  there  were,  in  r 
numbers,  20,000  messages  forwarded  and  received;  and  oft 
upwards  of  2000  were  long  press  messages,  containing  120 
words. 

Large  as  arc  these  figures,  they  become  still  larger  when 
borne  in  mind  that  the  bulk  of  this  work  was  performed  on  tho  n 
ings  of  the  race  days,  between  10  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  ;  and  in  the  c 
ing  after  8  p.m.  During  tho  Cesare^vitch  week,  for  inatancej 
CeBuewitch  day  gave  nearly  1000  messages  at  the  town-office 
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tweea  10  a.m.  and  1    p.m.  ;  on  tho  following  tiny,  800  between 
10  A.s.  ttod  noon  ;  and  on  the  iliird  dny,  700  between  10  a.m.  and 

DOOO- 

Of  npwarda  of  8500  received  messages  for  tho  15  days,  only 
iboal  30  remained  undelivered  at  the  close  of  the  meetings,  which, 
coosiilerinfj  the  diflicnlty  of  '  localiRing,'  or  finding  out,  betting  men, 
aud  the  great  drawback  which  has  always  been  experienced  in  this 
Tcspeet,  mnst  be  considered  a  wonderful  result.  To  expedite  this 
in  futnre,  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnstone,  of  the  Post  Oftlce,  suggeata 
re  should  be  a  permanent  '  ring  messenger,'  to  travel  with 
the  telegraphic  staff  and  attend  all  important  race  meetings. 

It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  the  whole  of  this  immenBo  *  traffic' 
TU  disposed  of  without,  as  far  as  appears,  a  single  serious  com- 
pUint,  either  from  the  profls  or  the  public ;  whilst  tho  estimated 
leiforaphic  profit  on  the  year's  work  of  29  days'  racing  was  over 
1200/, 

""  ••  advantage  to  all  concerned  in  these  matters  seems  to  be 
.     I  ruble. 

Mr.  Johnstone  tells  us  that  at  Xewmarket  alone  he  calculates  the 
Hving  of  the  public  daring  the  last  year,  on  these  racing  items,  to 
be  not  less  than  300^ — the  same  being  more  than  made  up  to  the 
~'  ■-'  '  'Tice  by  the  greatly-increased  traffic  of  the  season.    During  the 

i:  !  ^13  there  were,  in  the  I'nited^Kingdora  and  Ireland,  allogether 
135  race  meetings.  The  total  number  of  telegraphic  messages  sent 
<m  their  account  was  114,479.  The  total  value  of  the  messages 
TM5578/.  17a.  2(/.  The  expenses  were  VIS^l.  Is.  Id.  The  pro- 
fit, aa  estimated,  was  4205/.  155.  7d.  And  tho  number  of  news- 
p^  or  press  messages  was  12,784. 

TheDoncaster  meeting  produced  the  largest  number  of  messages 
on  any  single  day,  namely,  the  St.  Leger  day.  when  no  fewer  than 
1999  messages  were  disposed  of,  nearly  500  of  which  were  taken  at 
the  fn'ond  stand,  and  cleai*ed  off  within  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  figures  relating  to  Epsom  show  a  comparative  smallness  in 
le  number  of  messages  disposed  of  at  the  meetings  held  there; 
it  it  must  be  homo  in  mind  that  the  Spring  Meeting  is  a  compar- 
Uvely  trilling  affair,  while  the  great  Derby  gathering  is  more  a 
pleasure  than  a  '  business'  occasion.     Moreover,  the  great  mass  of 
press  work  usually  telegraphed  from  the  more  distant  meetings  is, 
•a  the  case  of  Epsom,  carried  to  town  by  hand;  and  thus  an  im- 
portant item  is  omitted  from  an  otherwise  very  satisfactory  return. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  arrangements  at  Doncaster  and 

Newmarket  ehcited  expressions  of  satisfaction  from  tho  sporting 

:illy ;  but  to  measure  the  advantages  gained  by  tlie  racing 

.    the  transfer,  by  merely  taking  the  cases  in  which  tho 

i'oBt  Office  has  extended  ^^ires  to  a  racecourse,  or  has  either  opened 

a  new  office^  or  improved  an  existing  one,  at  tbe  grand  Blaiv3i,'^o\^\ 
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he  scarcely  to  do  justice  to  the  Department  in  this  matter.  J 
many  cases,  as  for  instance  at  Huntingdon,  Stamford,  Lewei 
Chelmsford,  Salisbury,  and  other  towns  which  have  race  meeting 
the  telegraph  was  only  at  tho  railway  stations  prior  to  the  transfer 
so  that  the  public  have  reaped  a  very  considerable  advantage  by  ihi 
mere  removal  to  the  Post  Office. 

Not  only  so,  bat  they  have  gained  immensely  by  the  aboHtioo  of 
grand-stand  fees,  and  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  Sd.  copies; 
not  to  speak  of  the  much-extended  hours  during  which  the  officei; 
have  been  kept  o^ien  at  the  different  places,  and  the  saving  of  gra^.' 
tuities  on  late  messages.  The  gathering  of  receipts  was  always  a 
great  bugbear  at  race  meetings,  and  greatly  hindered  the  work  at 
the  very  point  where  despatch  was  most  required.  So  superior  is 
the  new  system  of  stamping  the  mcssago,  that  the  1000  mcss&f;es, 
disposed  of  at  Newmarket  within  three  hours  were  all  taken  in  by  tffOi 
counter  clerks,  without  even  tho  semblance  of  the  '  rush'  which  used 
to  characterise  the  proceedings  of  the  old  days.  The  abolition  uf 
the  *  messenger^s  ticket'  is  also  an  immense  gain  in  the  delivery  of 
messages. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  experience  and  data  which  tha 
Post  Otiice  has  been  enabled  to  collect  will  be  most  valuable  ia 
coming  years ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  increase  of 
telegraph  work  at  race  meetings  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  facilities  for  many  years  to  come. 


A  STUDY  IN  GRAY 

BT  mta  C.  BEADS,  AOTHOB  OF  '  ROSE  AMD  BUX,'  KTC 


Xyil.  Glowtko  Gloom. 

ET  on."     Get  on  with  what  though  ? 
here  I  am  betrayed  into  a   sad  breach  of  confidence.     I 
»ed  80  hard  not  to  tell  you,  to  keep  it  quite  secret  outil  the 
fihould  have  been  written,  the  last  touch  given,  perhaps 
to  the  great  day,  the  day  of  days  itself.     Ah,  it  ia  very 
ing ;  it  wearies  one,  this  perpetual  struggle  between  deeds 
ntentioDS. 

I  have  brought  myself  into  the  hobble,  so  I  must  just  help 
'oat  of  it. 
id  had  taken  Ben*8  advice;  he  had  'set to  work  upon  some- 
l,  something  he  coold  turn  his  hand  in' — upon,  in  fact,  an 

)t  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  struck  liim  with  nothing 
awe ;  then  he  began  to  bo  amused  at  his  own  temerity  in 
cope  with  it,  or  even  imngining  that  he  ever  could  cope 
and  would  smile  apparently  at  nothing,  and  sometimes 
Mary  could  not  think  wliat  was  the  matter  Mnth  him  aboat 
le,  and  felt  qnito  anxious.  She  had  heard  that  there  was 
ser  token  of  incipient  insanity  than  this  unreasonable  kind  of 
■  David  certainly  was  not  eccentric  or  even  odd,  and  there 
ff madness  in  the  family;  but  still  he  had  had  a  great  deivl  of 
le,  and  you  never  could  tell.  I  assure  you  Mary  felt  alarmed. 
iver,  it  was  not  long  before  ho  seemed  all  right  again ;  indeed, 
ig,  rather  graver  than  ho  had  been  heretofore.  Why? 
grown  familiar  with  his  monster,  had  even  began  to  caress 
U  with  it.  Of  a  night  now,  did  lie  chance  to  lie  awake» 
trbulcnt,  impetuous  choruses  would  surge  through  hin  miud, 
plaintive  snatches  of  melody  would  wring  his  heart  and 
eyes  with  tears — yes,  man  as  he  was,  sorrowful  man,  wha 
sr  wept  but  once  over  his  own  grief — delicate  fragments  of 
Inutterably  beautiful  and  perfect  whole  would  hang  about  his 
driving  him  wild  because  he  knew  not  what  to  do  with  them, 
to  tit  them.  He  had  plenty  of  leisure  just  then,  ami  could 
his  ease,  being  nobody.  So  is  it  always.  When  wo  are 
shoes  to  our  feet,  or  a  decent  coat  to  our  back,  or  any  ra- 
^ainty  of  a  bed  to  sleep  in  the  night  after  next,  our  art  is 
it.  All  that  the  bodj  relishes  denied,  tte  Bo\i\  ft^ifc*.^ 
Vou  VL  F.9,  YoL,  XXVI.  1 
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her  wings,  and  mounts  where;  alas,  the  poor  pinched  bod;  has 
ado  to  follow, 

Maiiy*a  the  time,  1*11  warrant,  that  that  moat  cruelly  ill-ai 
poets,  threadbai'e  hungered  Savage,  would  sooner  have  lain 
imder  some  snnny  hedge,  and  for  a  while  forgot  himself  in  sleeps 
than  toiled  off  to  the  greasy,  evil-smelling  coflee-house,  to  bonow  t 
pen  and  ink  wherewith  to  jot  down  his  bitter  thoughts.  But  David^ 
let  him  be  as  unhappy  as  he  would — and  that  he  had  good  caoMi 
God  knows — had  still  decent  shelter,  enough  to  eat,  and  imimmiql 
from  uttered  insult.  Nobody  called  him  names  to  his  faoe.  Uodd 
these  uircumstances,  his  work,  once  begun,  soon  became  a  T^x^g^ 
and  delight  and  joy  unspeakable.  Ho  lived  for  it  and  to  it  audi^ 
it.  At  home,  looking  out  into  the  familiar  street;  listening  to  Man'l 
quiet  talk,  half  Bad,  half  wise,  and  wholly  womanly;  strolling  iuUi^ 
silent  garden,  full  of  Alma,  it  is  true,  but  full  too  of  thoM  eidMJ 
meniorieswliich  I  think  always  outlive  the  rest,  because  imprinted irhaj 
the  mind  is  soft ;  walking  through  the  quiet  lanes  and  fields,  noting  Um 
gradual  progress  of  things — it  was  spring-time  now — it  dwelt  with  lum^ 

The  scent  of  wallflowers,  which  grew  in  profusion  just  under  IM 
Worktdiop  window — he  had  got  back  into  his  old  den,  had  cleared 
out  all  the  rubbish,  and  furnished  it  with  a  table  and  chair,  uj 
there  sat  and  thought;  the  look  of  the  quickening  earth;  the  hedgH 
powdered  with  buds;  the  gardens  Hushed  with  almond-blossom,  an^ 
full  of  all  manner  of  good  smells;  the  lilac- trees  just  bursting  iul^ 
leaf ;  the  wonderful  crispness  and  brightness  of  early  mom ;  lh( 
dull  red  glow  in  the  western  sky  of  an  aftenioon,  when  the  doal 
began  to  gather,  and  the  smoke,  uprising  from  rubbish-heap  aa| 
ciitmney,  took  a  bluer  tinge,  and  one's  own  fireside  additional  channi 
the  merry  songs  of  the  birds  at  play  in  the  old  apple-tree ;  an4 
Utor.  the  pk'Asunt  noise  of  shnkcn  leaves,  the  pleasant  sight  of  ro^ 
pet-Jils  falling,  falling,  lightly  falling  amid  quivering  shadows  on  SUI 
chequered  grasR, — all  clave  to  it  and  strengthened  it,  and  iu  a  wi 
wae  it.  this  monster  of  his. 

\fiiid,  I  do  nut  say  that  David  was  iu  any  way  the  same  ma] 
or  ever  could  ogain  be  the  same  man,  who.  in  the  white  silence  i 
8  BUiumer  night,  asked  Alma  Snow  to  be  his  wife. 

He  never  could  be  ;  over  his  mental  self  had  passed  a  chan| 
aiiuilar  to  that  wrought  by  smallpox  on  the  face.  Not  a  scar  mi 
^  perceptible,  but  the  face  bus  altered.  Yon  would  recognise  it 
once  known  ;  but  though  yoar  common  sense  said,  '  All  is  there 
your  uncommon  and  finer  sense  would  reply,  'All  is  not  there.*  Tl 
itDpnlpablo  something  you  valued  most  is  gene.  So  it  was  wj 
DB^id;  but  v,'dh  a  ditrcicuco.  It  is  so  djthcult  to  say  all  when  yi 
know  miich ;  it  is  very  ca^y  to  say  all  when  you  know  little.  T] 
inipHlpnble  Something — the  something  which  made  him  different  fra 
oiher  men,  dearer,  purer,  better — remained;  and  that  something  wi 
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},:       M'Min^^th  the   beautiful,  the  true,  his  humble,  zealous, 
H      ^  trust  in  art — in  art's  power  to  ennoble,  in  art's  intrinaic 

tortii.  That  remained.  Nay,  remained  is  not  the  word.  Stricken 
to  tiM  depths,  his  outward  mind  made  bare  and  lean  by  reason  of 
tite  poorness  of  its  fare,  bis  inward  soul  shot  up  to  hitherto  on- 
drcaraed-of  heights.  He  lived  a  purely  spiritual  life,  Iuh  mind 
vluiUj  disengaged  from  things  of  earth,  not  by  dint  of  striving  or  even 
dni* — be  was  too  shattered  for  that — but  because  the  things  of  this 
arth  bad  no  power  to  hold  him;  they  were  so  mean.  Thus,  being 
psm  Tent,  his  strength  put  itHcIf  out,  luxuriated  even  as  might  a 
flftiit  at  the  moment  of  blossoming,  a  moment  peerless  without  par- 
illrL  I  think  of  all  goo*i  words  the  best  ia  'first/  You  see,  he,  this 
othaftiast,  had  never  plied  his  soul  for  hire.  He  bad  never  said  to 
tkftfc  soul,  *  Come,  we  mast  be  merry  now ;  come,  we  must  be 
•rt>«r  now.'  All  he  had  was  ready  to  flow — all  the  strength  of  him, 
iQ  the  good  of  him,  all  the  best  of  him.  And  that  is  what  is  wanted, 
a  %  maa  would  give  the  world  a  pro]>er  ^t.  He  was  looked  down 
|(od;  he  had  done  wrong;  no  onu  could  think  worse  uf  him  tliau  he 
did  of  himself;  and  yet  in  the  mid^it  of  all  this  blaekneBs  sprang  up 
ftbope.  Ben  believed  in  him.  His  songs  got  sung,  and  people 
liked  tbem,  said  they  were  good,  and  looked  for  more.  It  helped 
im,  the  svmpatby  of  these  unknown  ones.  There  is  such  an 
inrnkcnsity  of  consolation  to  be  got  out  of  spotitaneous  liking.  He 
voiild  try  to  get  rid  of  the  past.  He  would  be  himself,  and  do 
^  ftll  for  art ;  Art  who  had  cheered  hini,  had  laid  her  divine  baud 
Bpoa  bis  head,  and  breathed  loveUest  melodies  into  his  ears  to  keep 
ba  from  going  mad.  Kind  Art !  Do  you  thiidc  he  forgot  the  good 
lillitr,  the  deur  mother  at  this  time?  I  tell  you,  never  had  be 
aoiuned  them  bo,  not  oven  in  that  bitterest  of  hours  when  ho  first 
krtrd  that  they  were  dead.  If  bo  succeeded,  whose  joy  should  he 
nin?  It  got  between  him  and  the  score  many  a  time,  did  now 
mafiuw,  now  the  other,  radiant  with  smiles;  the  'Bravoes!*  thun- 
i»ed  in  his  ears;  soberly  sorrowful — no  sound.  Yes,  the  father 
nd  the  mother,  theirs  were  the  plaudits  he  coveted.  And  it  is 
ilravs  80.  The  many  fancy  their  yeas  or  nays  constitute  heaven 
tfrhcll.  What  does  the  artist  prize?  Is  it  not  the  hearty  '  Well 
iantV  from  hps  one  loves,  for  the  sake  of  the  true  words  which 
Wve  found  ntterance  by  them  ?  Never  did  David  GiirHtuys  feel  so 
\aaffy  as  now,  when  he  had  got  something  wbe^e^^'ith  to  till  up  his 
Innaliness.  Ho  would  have  liked  to  liave  been  told  to  ptit  away 
tkat  'tiresome  scribbUng.*  to  *  stop  that  dreadful  humming;'  he 
Koold  have  quite  enjoyed  being  ordered  about,  and  made  a  little 
lew  of  a  wonder  and  more  of  a  commonplace  person  again;  but  it 
**s  Dot  to  be.  So  bo  dung  himself  v^-ith  threefold  ardour  into  the 
ttmfl  of  bis  Ideal,  thaukiug  (iod  meanwhile  that  there  yet  remained 
ui  Ideal  into  the  arms  uf  which  he  might  lling  hiniBeVi, 
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At  first,  however,  it  oppressed  him  rather  than  consoled, 
was  so  vagiie,  eo  variable  of  shape.  Now  it  was  Jairas*  dangbic 
now  Mary  Magdalene,  now  St.  Hilarion.  At  length  it  resolved  i 
self  into  a  little-known  personage^  save  to  students  and  some  I 
grave  sonis  whose  literary  taste  inclines  to  the  severe — a  penionii 
known  as  Thecia,  the  convert  and  follower  of  St.  Paul. 

It  perhaps  may  strike  you  as  strange  that  David,  a  gradnate 
no  uuiversity,  a  man  of  little  education,  as  education  is  genenLl 
understood,  who  would  have  been  hard  set  to  write  six  lines  of] 
spectable  Latin  prose,  and  whose  knowledge  of  Greek  was  confin 
to  the  nlphabpt,  should  have  been  acquainted  with  even  the  nan 
still  less  the  history,  of  so  recondite  a  heroine.  But  though  1 
acquaintance  with  classic  literature  was  slight,  and  only  obtain 
through  the  medium  of  translations,  with  German,  French,  Italii 
and  English  authors  he  was  not  only  at  home  but  familiar.  Al 
boy  he  liked  reading.  When  he  went  to  Leipzig,  almost  the  fil 
question  asked  him  by  that  Authority  already  mentioned  was,  '] 
you  read?'  and  on  his  replying  yes,  that  books  were  great  frien 
of  his,  he  was  gripped  by  the  arm  and  nodded  at  and  stared  at  B8g( 
through  blue  spectacles,  and  informed  that  'Dat  was  goot  T  '1 
said  the  Anihority,  '  a  yong  man  want  to  rise,  if  he  want  to  sell 
de  hearts  tlirobbin  %  and  do  troats  vorking,  and  do  yong  lady  n 
de  tear  strayniing  down  do  cheek,  let  him  read,  Goethe,  Richt* 
Heine — ach,  but  Heine  is  von  vonderful  vine  boet — Shakespetf 
ach,  dere  is  de  food.  The  body  vork,  de  body  eat,  so  niit  de  luim 
And  David  felt  that  the  Authority  was  right,  and  he  did  rei 
read  largely,  lovingly;  getting  something  worth  having  out  of  alm< 
every  book  he  laid  hands  on ;  getting — one  sultry  August  nig] 
when,  being  utterly  unable  to*  sleep,  he  had  relit  his  candle  in  ^ 
spair — the  story  of  Thecia, 

For  the  people  of  the  house  in  which  he  lodged  were  Catholi 
and  in  a  cupboard  in  his  room  were  stored  a  goodly  collection 
devotional  works,  missals,  meditations,  hymn-books,  and  sain 
lives,  those  latter  compiled  from  various  sources,  and  sufficien 
astonishing,  viewed  from  a  realistic — or  materialistic,  if  you 
better — point  of  view. 

Still  David  would  often  spend  an  hour  with  them.  They 
ested  him,  those  quaint  records  of  the  soul.  For,  ardent  ideahst 
he  was  himself,  he  could  not  but  sympathise  with  that  fiery  de 
tion  to  the  unseen  which  enabled  a  Loyola  to  span  the  world 
Teresa  to  peneirato  the  secrets  of  high  heaven.  Again,  by 
stretch  of  the  iningination  could  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  pain,  be  h 
pleasurable,  or  ceaseless  penance,  endless  humiliations,  unbend 
self-distipline,  the  height  of  luxury ;  and  yet  weak  women  and  Sj 
men  had  thankfully  undergone  all  this  and  more,  hoping  therebj 
h&Sle  Satan  and  be  accepted  of  God. 
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I  do  noi  say  that  David  acqniesced  in  the  neceBBiiy  for  sncb 
aererity ;  that,  pure  and  rigorously  simple  in  his  way  of  life  as  he  was, 
■b  had  ever  felt  in  the  least  tempted  to  think  of  his  corporeal  self 
Ht'that  beast,  my  body/     He  inclined  rather  to  the  belief  that 
Hltore  itself  is  holy,  being  tbe  direct  outcome  of  the  Eternal  Mind ; 
roQt  still  he  did  heartily  admire  these  brave  high  souls,  for  whom  no 
I  iKrifice  was  too  great,  no  task  too  arduous,  to  be  accomplished  in 
I  fte  serrice  and  to  the  glory  of  Him  they  loved. 
[       And  for  the  martyrs,  especially  the  female  martyrs,  Lis  reverence 
I  kitew  no  bounds.     Perpetua,  Cicely,   tiymphrosia,  all  that  chaste 
auterbood  had  been  from  his  earliest  years  familiar  as  the  four  cvan- 
gtJistfi — St.  Matthew  in  blue  and  red,  St.  Mark  in  green  and  white, 
I  8t  Lake  in  purple  and  yellow,  St.  John  in  crimson  and  brown — as 
ibey  gazed  gravely  down  at  him  every  Sunday  morning  from  the 
fl^cel  window.     Of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  when  a  small  boy,  he 
VDold  drag  Mr.  Foxe'a  immortal  volume  out  of  its  comer,  and  betako 
Mmself  to  the  parlour  window-seat,  or  in  summer  to  the  arbour,  and 
carufuliy  con  over  all  the  terrible  detailtj  with  a  child's  keen  appetite 
liir  horrors.     At  eight  years  old,  I  believe  he  thought  there  was  not 
nch  another  book  us  that  in  the  world.     Robinson  Crusoe  was  no- 
thing to  it.     Thus,  when  on  that  airless  August  night  aforesaid  he 
eUaoed  upon   the  really  beautiful  history  of  Thecla,  sweetest  and 
dm!  heroic  of  maidens,  it  was  no  wonder,  I  think,  that  he  read  on 
like  one  spellbound,  that  for  the  ensuing  day,  and  for  days  and 
(UySy  he  could  not  get  it  out  of  his  head.    Now  he  was  at  Iconium, 
tBpectator  of  the  meeting  between  Onesiphonis  and  Paul,  now  feast- 
■|  with  Thamyris,  now  standing  with  Thecla  before  the   Roman 
^Pvemor,  now  in  prison  with  Paul,  now  on  the  road  to  Lycia,  now 
ui  the  streets  of  Autioch,  now  in  the  amphitheatre,  smitten  mute 
vilb  awe  at  beholding  the  hon  crouch  and  fawn,  the  bull  snuff  the 
Awdost  and  turn  away,  now  shouting,  as  shout  they  all — proconsul, 
H^ors,  citizens,  foreigners,  all  that  vast  maltitude  gathered  together 
Hheath  the  cloudless  vault  of  an  Eastern  heaven  to  gloat  over  the 
iying  agonies  of  a  defenceless  maid — *  There  is  but  one  God,  the 
Ood  of  Thecla !' 

'If  only  I  were  a  painter/  said  he  one  evening  to  Gaspard  Cog- 
>i6r,  his  great  friend,  as  they  strolled  through  the  quiet  streets  and 
i^aares  arm  in  arm,  as  was  their  wont  when  work  was  over,  *  I 
VDold  paint  such  a  pictiu-e  as  would  astonish  you.  I  would  set 
ihoQt  it  at  ouce,  and  never  stop  till  I  had  Enishud;  and  then  I  might 
^e.  I  should  do  nothing  betler/ 
Gaspard  laughed. 

'  And  the  name  of  this  amazing  prodnction  ?*  asked  he  airily. 
'  Thecla.* 

Whereat  Gaspard  only  laughed  again.     Some  beauty  of  the 
Bicrgiutcn  or  the  Promenade,  he  supposed.     Ho  was  not  ^^n^u  \a 
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troabling  himself  mnch  about  the  conoeptioiu  of  his  friends ;  he 
generally  foand  them,  the  friends,  quite  commmiieative  enough  with- 
out being  urged.  For  himself,  he  knew  what  he  mesnt  to  do.  He 
meant  to  give  lei  Parisiennes  something  new  to  lan^  at,  and  U$ 
gamina  something  fresh  to  sing.  Opera  bouffe  was  his  line.  Why? 
It  paid. 

At  a  loss,  or  rather  puzzled,  what  to  choose  as  the  groundwoii; 
of  this  '  big  thing/  to  the  handling  of  which  he  felt  more  and  more 
inclined  day  by  day,  quite  irresistibly  dhiwn,  in  fact,  as  time  vent 
on,  it  seems  natural  enough  that  David  should  at  last  have  fixed  oi 
the  legend  which  had  once  so  powerfully  excited  his  imagination.  It 
bad  its  drawbacks.  It  was  long.  To  put  it  fairly  and  dramatiet]^ 
before  the  public,  so  that  each  point  might  be  made,  and  mtdi 
pointedly,  a  large  and  powerful  cast  would  be  required — a  cm! 
which  would  test  the  resources  of  an  impresario  otherwise  thai 
pecuniarily.  David  pondered  it,  lived  it,  felt  it,  criticised  it,  triei 
to  improve  upon  it — failed  ;  put  it  away.,  tried  something  else,  cam 
back  to  it.  Yes.  the  big  thing  would  have  to  announce  itself  to  thf 
world  as  ^f.  TktrcUi^  that  was  certain. 

Having  arrivetl  thus  far  on  his  mental  hands  and  knees,  so  k 
apeak,  he  sto(>ped,  straightened  himself  up.  looked  rather  fierce 
went  into  the  house — he  had  been  working  in  the  garden,  he  new 
paused  to  think — got  some  musie-paper  and  pens  and  ink,  tZM 
walked  straight  oS  to  the  workshop,  boited  the  door,  sat  down,  sw 
was  seen  no  more  till  the  toUowltig  morning.  That  day  was  Satiir 
day.  Ue  would  be  busy  till  dinner-time.  His  head  was  full  o 
Thecla«  but  she  mudfi  wait :  it  would  d*>  her  no  harm.  You  see 
this  very  d&riu^  young  man  w&s  not  in  the  least  scared  at  himself 
hn  knew  what  he  could  do  and  what  he  meant  to  do.  Thecla  mm 
wait.  J>o  he  went  about  his  business  quite  L-aeerfulIy  till  the  etei 
ing :  then  he  tound  his  way  to  the  workshop  again.  Yes,  there 
all  wtis,  sai^  euough.  Ptau.  rough  draught  of  the  overture,  tl 
words  of  the  drst  i>art — he  meant  to  be  hia  own  librettist — all.  B 
sat  down  and  read  over  his  plan,  based  on  two  pages  of  his  Leipii 
ttote-book.  I'j  tile  sin-ets  of  Icouium  one  Ouesiphorus,  a  Christis: 
Ifeears  that  Faui  is  on  his  wav  !;hi:her.  Fiiltd  with  ^ov.  he  SToes  oi 
to  meet  him.  The  apoatie*  atxvtupanied  by  LVmas  and  Hermogene 
and  surrounded  bv  (bo  br^'threu.  salucea  him  !n^K*iously.  and  nil 
mately  takes  up  his  abodo  iu  bis.  bouse.  Here  he  delivers  a  di 
oourse  ou  vir^iuit\ .  rocouiuiouUiiig  tho  same  as  a  gracious  and  god 
state*  and  hviI  (>loaMii^  to  Uto  L.v>id.  At  tlio  window  of  an  adjace 
house  sits  a  ijui  Umoiuii^  nilh  :UI  Ucr  uti^ut.  Ihia  giri  is  Thee. 
Long  after  the  apo^Ue  Uaa  tiiuKh\sl  s^vaking  she  remains,  lost 
thought.  Her  uioIUk'I,  llutvUuk,  Ihun  Uvr  v.oun:  away,  ^e  pa 
oo  heed.  Alaiuied,  IUoocU'ih  ^*tida  '\>r  tbamyh^  Theela's  \ 
tetbed.    Thaiuyrm  oouio«.   bui  oiUivt  thtvia  has-  never  realivloT 


^m^^TS^wBole  nature  is  changed ;  at  all  events,  he  remonatrfttes 

iu  vain.     tShe  remains    at  the  xnndow,   watching,  watching  for  a 

n^mpse  of  Paul.     The  family  friends  are  distracted,  as  it  is  fitting 

Fkuil^  fricndB  should  be.      Mad  with  jealoasy — Thecia  is  beautiful, 

I  uitl  be  loves  her — Thamyris  goes  foilh.     As  he  wanders  to  and  &o, 

I   namiig  his  wrong,  he  hajipcus  to  fall  in  with  Denias  and  Hermo- 

I  gituee,  the  compuiions  of  Paul,   but  disaSccted   towards    him  for 

I  Tarious  reasons.  They,  this  worthy  pair,  contriTe  to  render  themselves 

I  icecptable  to  the  passiouate  young  noble,  and  so  loam  the  cause  uf  his 

I  iwooutent.     Pleased  by  their  manner,  he  invites  them  to  his  house, 

r  which  invitation  they  readily  accept.     Other  guests  arrive.     A  feast 

I  a  made.     The  wine  having  been  freely  circulated,  Thamyris  again 

I  liitterly  complains  of  Paul.     Demas  and  Hermogenes,  glad  to  gratify 

I   Iheir  private  spite,  suggest  that  he  should  be  accused  before  the  pro- 

I   consul  of  sedition.      Thamrris,  to  venture  on  a  colloquialism,  jumps 

I  it  the  idea.     Away  they  rush^host,  guests,  rabble — to  seize  the 

[    tpoetle,  who  allows  himself  to  be  taken  with  the  intrepid  calmness 

ofone  for  whom  the  cruelties  of  man  have  lost  their  terrors.    Brought 

1    Wore  the  governor  on  a  charge  of  corrupting  foolisli  women,  and  so 

endangering  public  virtue,  his  accuser  being  Thamyris,  he  makes 

unwer  on  such  wise  that  the  heart  of  that  dignitary  is  moved,  and 

ie  orders  him  to  he  imprisoned  until  stich  time  as  he  shall  be  able 

i    lo  grant  him  a  second  hearing.     Pursued  by  the   taunts  and  in- 

wlts  of  the  enraged  populace — enraged  why  it  knows  not,  as  is  the 

font  of  populaces — Paul  is  led  away.     During  his  captivity  he  is 

Tinted  by  Thecia,  herself  an  escaped  prisoner.     Touched  by  her 

wrueslness.  the  apostle  permits  her  to  remain,  and  instructs  her  in 

the  Christian    faith.      She    is   sought   for    by   her   relations,    and 

Irand,  bat  she  will  not  be  forced  away.     Together  they  face  the 

Jttdge.     Paul  is  sentenced  to  he  scourged  and  turned  out  of  the 

city,  Thecia  to  be  burned  olive.     Her  o^vn  mother  demands  most 

tliiuoroaaly  that  such  shall  bo  the  manner  of  her  death  ;   she  is 

t&deed  her  bitterest  foe.     The  wood  is  brought,  the  pile  made, 

fte  maid  bound.     But  scarcely  has  a  twig  caught  fire,  when  down 

eome  such  torrents  of  rain  that  the  amphitheatre  is  deluged.    Thecia 

a  saved. 

Now  Paul  is  fasting  with  Ouesipborus  and  his  wife  and  children 

^  a  new  tomb  near  to  Icouium,  and  one  day  the  childreu,  being 

liangry,  for  they  have  no  bread,  say,  *  We  have  no  bread;'   where- 

i^pOD  the  apostle  takes  off  his  cloak,  and  says,   *  Go,  boy  bread.' 

^d  as  the  child  goes,  who  should  he  meet  bnt  Thecia  come  to  look 

'ot  Paul.     *  He  is  in  distress  about  thee,  and  hath  prayed  six  days,' 

'/*^  the  boy,  and  takes  her  to  him.    They  embrace,  and  are  csceed- 

^^  ghtd.     Thecia    declares   that   henceforth   she  will    abide  with 

**ita.     But  Paul  hesitates.     '  Thou  art  very  fair,*  he  says,  '  and  the 

a  is  shameless;  I  fear  that  thou  mayest  fall  into  tem^XaXAotiJ 
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*  Baptise  mo/  she  replies,  '  and  I  shall  know  temptation  no  more.* 
But  Pan]  will  not  baptise  her  jet ;  he  bids  her  wait. 

Oneaiphorus  goes  away,  Paul  and  Thecla  travel  on  to  Antioch. 
Now  Thecla  is,  as  Paul  said,  very  fair,  and  as  she  enters  Antioch 
a  mau  called  Alexander  falls  iu  love  with  her,  and  would  embrace 
her  in  the  open  street.  But  she  will  have  none  of  him,  and  tireo 
iu  this  sore  plight,  finding  that  Paul  has  disappeared,  she  being 
alarmed  for  his  safety,  cries  out  that  she  is  well  bum  aud  rich,  and 
implores  them  not  to  hurt  *  the  stranger/  Then  Alexander  ia  a 
fury  brings  her  before  the  governor,  and  the  governor  sentenoes 
her  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  she  is  given  into  the  charge  of  Tiy- 
phoena,  a  kinswoman  of  Csesar's,  who  has  just  lost  her  only  daugb- 
ter,  to  be  kept  till  the  games. 

Gradually  the  day  of  martyrdom  draws  near,  to  the  great  grirf 
of  Tryphoena,  who  becomes  much  attached  to  the  beautiful  yoang 
Christian,  partly  ou  account  of  her  natural  sweetness,  aud  partlj 
because  of  her  resemblance  to  Falconilla,  her  dead  child.     At  the 
appointed  hoTir  Thecla  is  led  forth.       But  the  lioness  which  \s  first ' 
let  loose  upon  her   lies  down  and  licks  her  feet.     A  bear  weald 
harm  her,  but  the  lioness  kills  him.     Then  a  lion,  which  belonga  lo  i 
Alexander,  and  which  has  been  trained  to  fight  with  men,  is  brought,  \ 
but  the  lioness  kills  him  too.     Hereupon  the  govenior  orders  the  ^ 
lioness  to  be  destroyed,  whereat  the  women  present  break  forth  into  , 
loud  lamentation.     All  manuer  of  fierce  beasts  do   they  set  as , 
Thecla,  but  she  is  enveloped,  as  it  were,  in  a  fiery  cloud,  which 
keeps  tbem  off.     At  length,  seeing  a  trench  full  of  water  by  htt( 
side,  she  Rings  herself  into  it,  exclaiming  that  iu  the  name  of  thoi 
Lord  Jesus  she  is  now  baptised  on  this  her  '  last  day.'      Tbefli 
the  governor,  being  enraged,  condemns  her  to  fight  with  bulls.  Bai 
neither  do  they  hurt  her.     Convinced  at  last  that  she  is  directlj 
under  the  protection  of  Heaven,  he  calls  her  to  him  and  says,  *  "WW 
art  thou  T     '  I  am  a  servant  of  the  living  God,*  she  replies.     Ani 
then  from  the  theatre  uprises  such  a  shout  as  has  never  been  hear4 
in  that  place  before.    The  crowd  proclaims  as  with  one  voice,  *  Ther^ 
is  one  God,  the  God  of  Thecla  !' 

But  the  holy  maid,  in  her  joy,  forgets  not  Paul.  Eight  dayf 
with  the  good  Try|)hoDna,  and  she  is  on  her  way  to  look  for  hiq 
again.  She  finds  him  i)reaching  the  word  iu  Lycia.  He  recoivot 
her  with  gladness,  and  takes  her  to  the  house  of  one  Herma:aa 
Having  tarried  with  him  there  a  while,  she  tells  him  that 
going  l)ack  to  Ipouium. 

*  Go,  teach  the  word  of  God  I'  says  Paul. 

Back  in  her  native  place,  slie  hastens  to  the  house  of  Quo 
aiphorus,  falls  on  her  knees  ou  the  pavement  where  Paul  stood  U 
preach,  kisses  it,  prays,  and  then,  rising  up,  returns  to  her  owl 
home.     Her  mother  lives,  but  Thamyiis  is  dead.    Having  deolarec 
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l5a  the  marvels  which  have  befallen  her,  and  the  glory  of 
Lord,  she  departs  to  Scleucia,  there  to  dwell  in  complete  re- 
tizomeDt  for  seventy-two  years,  having  left  Iconium  when  she  was 
eighteen  years  old. 

Sach  is  the  substance  of  the  legend  on  which  David  Garstays 
thoagbt  to  found  his  claims  to  fame,  which  seemed  to  appeal  to  him 
vitb  a  force  quite  extraordinary.  Ho  could  so  well  enter  into  the 
dime  fervour,  the  heavenly  purity,  the  intense  sweetness,  the  un- 
iTCTving  constancy  of  Thecla.  All  that  troubled  him  was  Paul's 
eondact  at  Antioch.  Sorely  he  ought  not  to  have  let  her  fight  her 
cwD  battle  with  Alexander.  He  ought  to  have  come  forward  like  a 
mm,  apostle  thongh  he  was,  and  knocked  the  rascal  on  tbe  head. 
However,  David  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it,  for  the  sake  ofliis 
ontorio. 


xvin. 

SOtniDS  THAT  SHIKK. 

Uprose  the  portentous  day,  a  sober  autumn  day — a  day  pre- 

wded  by  a  night  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  terrible  swishing  rain — a 

%  which  found  David  and  Mary  in  London  lodgiags — lodgings 

which  had  already  a  look  of  home,   owing  to  Mary's  subtleties. 

Thejr  left  Chardstock  at  the  laltcr  end  of  August,  just  as  the  roses 

began  to  fade,  and  the  dahlias  and  holtyhoeks  and  suiitlowers  and 

^rs   to    make  their  value  known,  and  vegetable-marrows  and 

CBcambers  and  peaches  and   nectarines  and  William  pears  grew 

plentiful.      Mary  was  sorry  to  leave  just  at  that  time,  the  garden 

*a8  in  such  good  order;  but  David  said  it  was  necessary  that  he 

^OTild  be  in  London  to  superintend  the  preparations  for  the  first 

performanco  of  that  perfectly  new  and  striking  and  original  work, 

')  all  his  thoughts  and  acts  and  words  naturally  converged; 

he  did  not  seem  to  like  the  idea  of  leaving  her  all  by  her- 

*«ll,  and  she  had  nowhere  else  to  go  to,  she  thought  ahe  would  come 

too,  if  Ben  conld  find  them  nice  lodgings,  which  accordingly  Ben 

did,  devoting  the   best  part   of  one   Sunday  to  that   difficult  and 

£»tigaing  task.     Old  Edwards,  the  tuner,  would  see  to  the  shop. 

'  I  shall  go  for  a  good  walk,*  said  David,  as  tbey  sat  down  to 
breakfast.  *  Everything's  ready — I  made  sure  of  that  last  night ; 
■Jid  I  want  fresh  air.      Will  you  come  ?* 

But  Mary  had  her  dress  to  finish — the  dress,  a  beautiful  gray 
a  birthday  present  from  Ben,  in  which  she  intended  to  ap- 
that  evening.  She  was  her  own  dressmaker,  and  wisely,  she 
'^Ways  looked  nice.  Besides,  she  did  not  w^ant  to  be  tired.  So 
*^»vid  set  off  by  himself,  taking  the  train  to  Barnes,  and  then 
®**tling  across  the  common,  up  the  private  road  to  Richmond 
**<u-k,  and  through  Bobin  Hood's  Gate  to  Kingston  Vale,  and  so  by 
'Wimbledon  home.     He  was  wonderfully  fond  of  a  lon^  ao^iAaarj 
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tramp,  and  at  no  time  of  the  year  ia  svlvan  scenery  more 
than  in  nntmnn.  The  abondaDce  of  life;  the  pheasants  nmningio 
and  out  among  the  bracken;  the  rabbits  flashing  about  under  hedge 
and  thorn;  the  antlered  stags  eyeing  you  proudly  from  afar;  the 
playful  hares  bounding  gloriously  athwart  the  award  ;  the  browu 
and  yellows  of  the  fallen  leaves:  the  exquisite  atmospheric  binei; 
the  serenity,  the  hush,  as  though  Nature  were  quite  glad  to  rest,' 
and  thought  of  dozing  peacefully  under  that  nice  whit^  countcipuu 
which  winter  will  so  soon  spread  over  her,  with  absolute  relief- 
all  combine  to  produce  a  picture  whereon  he  who  looks  unm( 
must,  it  seetns  to  me.  be  a  dull  wight  indeed. 

David  thought  he  had  never  seen  anything  so  beantifc 
strengthened  him  ;  it  gave  him  tone. 

'  If  no  one  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  her/  thought  he,  in< 
Thecla,  '  if  I  urn  called  mad  and  the  thing  rot,  I  can  still 
here.  This  must  remain  beautiful.  O  divine  repose  of  earth T' 
And  the  anxieties,  doubts,  harassing  reflections  of  all  sorts  whatno-j 
ever  which  hud  of  late  so  heavily  burdened  his  mind,  seemed  to  &fl 
away  even  as  a  cloak.  He  felt  light,  refreshed,  buoyant,  hi 
fancy  he  saw  himself  baton  in  hand, — he  had  assumed  the  oneroM 
post  of  conductor,  finding  that  he  understood  his  own  meaniiij 
better  than  anybody  else,  however  famous,  however  experienced,— 
he  saw  himselfj  baton  in  hand,  I  say,  leading  his  men  on  to 
■victory. 

'  Bum  him,  bum  her  !'  yelled  a  fierce  multitude  down  th< 
glades. 

'0,  tell  me  of  the  Lord!'  sang  Thecla  to  Paul,  sitting 
feet  in  the  dungeon  at  Icouium. 

'Is  love  a  dream?'  sighed  Tham3Tis,  and  a  cock  pheasant  fleJ 
skyward  cackling.  That  brought  David  to.  He  never  could  resifii 
a  joke.  Aloud  he  laughed  and  heartily  as  he  heard  that  outcry* 
So  he  fared,  now  here,  now  there.  Now  gazing  on  the  sunny  slopefll 
the  fallow  deer  of  Richmond;  now  climbmg  the  sandy  steeps  4 
Wimbledon  J  now  threading  the  crowded  London  streets,  alone  jd 
always  in  company — in  company  with  tunicked  crowds,  with  Romsl 
governors,  with  keen-eyed  Paul,  grave  Oneniphorua,  clamoroi* 
Theocleia,  silky  reptilious  Domas  and  Hermogenes,  distraogli 
Thamyris,  one  white  maid,  straight,  tall,  like  to  a  lily  growing 
well  in  its  appointed  plot,  clad  in  robes  hned  like  to  her  faoe — £uf 
he  bad  never  seen,  would  never  see.  l*hat  made  it  dear,  I  think.  S< 
on  all  day. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  setting  forth  of  his  Ideal,  Davii 
bad  experienced  fur  less  difficulty  than  he  had  anticipated.  In  thi 
first  place,  hen,  well  known  in  the  musical  world  as  well  as  tlu 
dramatic,  had  brought  his  all  to  bear,  and  being  now  a  recognisai 
celebrity,   ilmi  all  was  tolerably  substaiitittl ;  and,  in  the  second 
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ft*  Autftonty  rbanced  to  be  in  town.     That  alone  would  haTo  been 
niBcieot ;  Ihiit  iiloiie  was  snfiicu'nt.      TLis  (^ood  man's  school  was 
his  life.    Did  a  Leipziger  evince  talent,  he  cousidcred  it  his  boanden 
ihtr  In  iDiprees  that  fact  t7pon  the  world  by  all  the  means  at  his 
■i  •• 'il,  BJiDply  out  of  regard  for  a  dear  old  friend. 

!v  tear  Giirschter,'  exclaimed  this  worthy  man,  when  David 
......  td  him  of  his  undertaking,  *  uicht  wahr  ?* 

'But  true,'  smiled  David,  *  quite  ami  eertainly  true  1* 
'And  it  is  a  goot  thing — a  qnite,  really,  poaitifly  goot  thing?' 
'So  far  as  1  can  tell,*  was  the  modest  answer ;   '  at  all  events^ 
Ihivo  set  my  heart  on  it.' 

•  You  have  set  your  heart !  Ven  yon  have  come  to  a — was  ist  es  ? 
—ft  teazair* — the  Authority  prides  himself  on  his  *  Englishuess* — 
*jim  have  stopped^  and  thought,  and  lofed  it  a  little,  dere  is  nichts 
vb  lofe,  and  it  has  come  right  ?* 

David  nodded. 

*  Dat  is  goot,'  said  the  Authority*  '  dat  ist  wie  es  should  he.  I 
■U  write  an  my  tear  freund  lienedict.  Benedict  ist  your  man. 
R«  is  artiste  comme  ^i/  sticking  up  five  pudgy  not  too  clean  fingers, 
ind  reckoning  them  off  with  other  five  as  pudgy  and  even  dirtier. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  David  was  given  his  chance  at  onc« 
ffithoat  any  to-do  at  all.  I  cannot  say  that  this  good  fortune  much 
exhilarated  him.  *  Quickest  to  blow,  soonest  to  go,'  was  a  favourite 
uyiiig  of  Mrs.  Garstays,  and  somehow  it  sounded  very  wise  in  the 
•OT  of  her  firstborn  just  now  ;  still  he  had  voluntarily  essayed 
giwtneee,  and  he  must  stand  hy  the  isHuo  of  his  own  temerity.  No 
WW  had  said  to  him,  *  Write  an  oratorio.'  He  had  written  an  ora- 
torio of  his  own  free  will.  He  had  challenged  the  public  taste; 
^Mlier  the  public  were  charmed  or  disgusted  was  no  matter.  He 
ttnt  be  himself. 

So  the  night  came,  the  huge,  tremendous,  all-anawcring  night. 

St.  James's  Hull  was  to  be  the  champs  (Ir  bataillc, 

'  Dear  me,'  said  Mary,  putting  her  head  out  of  the  little  room 
ttftt  we  all  know  so  well,  to  the  left,  speaking  as  a  listener,  of  the 
'  rn,  •  how  few  people  !' 
vid    looked   over    her   shoulder.       Truly   the   hall  was  half 

Still  he  was  not  disconcerted.  Bass  of  the  OhjmpuH  made  his 
appearance  in  the  stalls  at  that  moment,  and  he,  David,  knew  so 
*^U  what  was  got)d. 

Seven   forty,  seven  forty-five,  seven  fifty;  the  little  room  was 

^^mmed  fnll.      Round  the  Authority,  talking  at  least  three  lan- 

ff'^agcB  at  once,  and  at  the  top  of  his   voice,  and  shrugging  his 

***ouIderB,  and  turnhig  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  and  turning  down 

^«  comerB  of  his  lips — this  at  his  pet  aversion,  English  pianofortc- 

WyiBg^ — ttfler  a  fashion  frighiM  to  behold  ;  round  l\ie  AnlVoint^ ,  \ 
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Bay,  were  gathered  somo  half-dozon  of  not  the  least  talented  or  dk- 
tiuguished  members  of  the  musical  profession  as  pursued  in  Londut. 
Thecia,  a  dark,  alight,  intellectual-looking  lady,  beamed  graciously 
on  Paul,  a  fair,  pleasant,  but  decidedly  unapostolic-looking  liltle 
gentleman;  Thamyris  made  himself  agreeable  to  Mary,  who  took  Lis 
civilities  with  perfect  composure,  just  as  she  might  have  taken  ibo 
civilities  of  Mr.  Hoot  the  greengrocer;  Theocleia  consulted  Davij 
about  a  rallentando  at  the  close  of  her  Erst  solo.  Every  uoe 
seemed  in  excellent  spiiits,  and  bent  on  doing  his  or  her  best  to  obUufl 
a  success. 

*  Fear  nothing,*  said  the  Authority,  gripping  David's  arm, 
eyeing  him  as  he  might  a  small  boy  detected  in  some  heinous  emx? 
mity.      *  Forget  the  behind,  think  only  of  the  before,* 

Whereat  David  laughed  heartily,  and  opening  a  certain  lai 
case,  took  thence  a  beautiful  ivory  baton,  which  had  been  preseuted 
to  him  that  evening  by  Ben  after  dinner,  along  with  the  most  mag- 
niGcent  and  elaborate  verbal  tribute  to  his  genius  and  manly  excd- 
lence,  delivered  ore  rotunda ,  with  a  glass  of  champagne  in  one  hand 
and  the  other  thrust  sensationally  into  the  bosom  of  a  '  vite  t< 
pntchissed,'  at  least  so  that  choice  spirit  aflirmed,  'a  pup'pns. 

For,  the  cries  of  the  strings,  the  rustling  of  the  programmes/ 
zeal  of  those  who  sold  *  books,*  and  the  increased  temperati 
showed  that  time  was  all  but  up. 

Hark !  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight. 

David,  followed  by  at  least  two  bright  eyes — Mary  did  moii 
heartily  hope  that  people  would  be  pleased — mounted  the  platfon&f 
walked  quickly  to  his  stand,  bowed  lirst  to  the  orchestra,  who  applauded 
him  heartily — he  already  numbered  many  a  friend,  and  warm  frieoda 
too,  among  that  select  company ;  then  to  the  audience,  now  fairlj 
numerous,  who,  seeing  in  him  the  composer  of  certain  well-knofrt 
songs,  and  a  man  of  undeniable  talent,  if  nothing  more,  welcome^ 
him,  if  uot  quite  so  heartily,  still  with  sulHcient  warmth. 

A  hush,  and  the  overture  began. 

Muster  of  tho  tcvlniitjuc  of  his  art  in  all  its  branches,  David 
poured  into  this  composition  the  bitter-sweet,  the  anguish,  thtf 
ecstasy,  the  faith,  the  despair,  the  doubts,  tlie  hopes  of  his  wboU 
life.  He  had  sat  down  to  it  with  his  heart  full  to  agony;  relief  hfi 
must  get  somehow,  or  die ;  and  relief  he  got.  Works  so  accom* 
plifihed,  at  the  point  of  the  goad  so  to  speak,  under  the  pressure  ot 
an  irresistible,  imperious  necessity — a  necessity  which  cannot  be 
quelled  or  got  rid  of,  or  run  away  from — seldom  foil,  being  in  ac* 
cordance  with  established  rules  of  form,  to  make  their  mark.  Theii 
origin  is  human,  their  substance  is  human.  Ilumauity  a< 
itself. 

'  Ach  !'  said  the  Authority,  when  the  coda — the  coda  witl 
delicate  suggestions  of  enchanting  melodies,  its  rapturous  calm. 
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won'TTons  Darmonies  swept  straight  from  angelic  lyres — charmed  Lis 
itteiitive  ears,  *  how  goot !' 

And  others  tboaght:  so  too.  The  storm  of  applaase  which  hroko 
faih  at  its  close  was  simply  troraendons.  David  felt  qnite  over- 
vfcBlmed.  He  had  never  dreamt  of  anything  like  this.  But  it  was 
tiry  delightful.  And  on  turning  to  how  his  acknowledgments  to 
the  balcony,  who  should  he  sec  smiling  down  on  him,  his  face  lite- 
ndlv  ablaze  with  delight,  his  hands  and  feet  going  like  fury,  hut 
Fred,  Fred  Thouless,  whom  he  had  believed  to  bo  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  working  hard  at  his  fugues  and  etudes  and  concertos  on  the 
shores  of  the  lordly  Rhine.  This.  I  think,  gave  the  finishing  touch 
to  Dtvid*B  triumph.  Had  you  asked  him  that  morning  what  be 
jttired  most  over  and  above  success,  keeping  within  the  range  of 
possibility,  he  would  have  replied,  *  That  Fred  should  be  present.' 
And  now  by  some  unaccountable  caprice  of  Fortune,  who  can  be 
generous  when  she  likes,  be  was.  Surely  never  was  man  more 
UMsed.  £nt  there  was  no  time  for  thought.  A  smile,  a  nod,  and 
to  work  again. 

St.  Tkechi  was  an  oratorio  in  four  parts,  to  be  given  two  and 
two,  an  interval  of  ten  minutes  taking  place  between  the  second 
ind  third.  The  first  of  these  divisions  ended  with  the  imprison- 
Bleat  of  Paul  at  Iconium  at  the  instance  of  Thamyris,  who  sang 
hass,  and  was  a  very  hot-headed  young  man  indeed.  The  second 
bronght  Thecla  safely  through  the  groat  acts  of  her  martyrdom. 
The  third,  having  set  forth  her  reunion  with  Paul,  and  changed  the 
■cene  from  Iconium  to  Antioch,  terminated  with  a  gigantic  choms, 
scored  in  eight  parts,  and  exhibiting  a  knowledge  of  instrumenta- 
lioQ  and  power  of  handling  an  orchestra  'which,*  said  the  Olym- 
put  on  the  following  morning,  '  fitly  applied,  bids  fair  to  add  the 
name  of  Garstaya  to  that  muster-roll  of  worthies  which  it  is  alike 
tie  glory  and  delight  of  every  true  musician  to  call  over.*  Whilst 
tie  fourth,  with  equal  strength  and  tenderness,  simply,  naturally, 
»iid  beautifully,  brought  the  story  to  a  close.  Now  the  sole  objec- 
tion which  could  be  urged  against  this  setting  was  its  length. 

The  Authority  looked  grave  when  the  score  was  first  put  into 
his  hands. 

'Hamph,'  grunted  he,  'you  are  determined  they  shall  have 
eaoff.' 

But  when  David  pointed  out  to  him  the  wonderful  completeness 

<*f  the  tale,  how,  whether  fact  or  fiction,  incident  followed  incident 

'^th  such  unerring  propriety  that  to  make  any  changes  would  be  to 

^Ulilato  rather  than  improve,  the  Authority  screwed  up  one  eye  and 

*<^»-utched  his  cheek,  and  thought  he'd  better  see  what  it  was  like 

"^fore  venturing  on  farther  criticism.     And  when  ho  did  see,  he 

***^tici8ed  no  more.     Still  it  was  long.     David  himself  was 

^«i  the  people  would  get  tired,  and  yet  he  could  not  m^^n^e 
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his  own  sense  of  artistic  fitness  to  court  cheap  fame.  He  was  above 
that,  let  him  bo  what  he  might.  But  up  to  the  close  of  the  fini 
port  no  symptoms  of  weariness  or  anything  like  weariness  were 
visible.  Each  beauty  met  with  promptest  recognition.  The  prison 
duet  between  Thecla  and  Paul  was  redemanded  tumulluously,  tko 
most  tumultuous  individnal  present  l>ping  one  Frederick  Thouless;  lo 
also  was  Theela's  solo  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Icouium,  and  achonu 
of  young  men  and  maidens  ;  and  when  the  welcome  interval  arriysd 
— David  was  burning  to  get  at  Fred — the  claps  and  bravoes  broln 
forth  with  redoubled  vehemence. 

Never  was  there  a  more  pronounced  success.  You  could  t«Q 
that  by  tlie  way  in  which  people  talked  to  each  other,  and  got  op 
and  looked  about  them,  and  hunted  up  their  friends.  They  wen 
all  ngog.     They  had  got  something  to  rave  about  at  last. 

'A  new  Mondolssohu,'  said  Leech  of  the  AreopagUe :  'whoM 
he  ?  Anybody  know  anything  ab(mt  him  ?  Where  does  he  come 
from  ?     Was  he  bom  of  rcspectuble  parents  ?' 

*  DoD*t  know,  I'm  sure,'  replied  Montague  Raymond  of  tlie 
Whip.  '  Deuced  clever  fellow  anyway.  Can  write  airs.  Know  tint 
eong  of  his,  "She  came,  and  the  sun  came  after'*? — most  love)j 
thing.  ''  She  came — "  '  and  Mr.  Raymond,  who  prided  himself  as 
his  tenor  voice,  broke  forth  into  melo<iy. 

*  Ha !'  said  Bass,  the  mighty  Bass,  '  this  is  something  like  I 
first  night.  I  say,  old  boy,'  as  the  Authority  rolled  np,  picking  hil 
teeth — he  wanted  to  hear  with  his  own  ears  how  things  weregoiig; 
did  that  sly  Authority — '  3'ou've  a  certain  method  in  your  madoess, 
yon  know ;'  and  the  Authority  smiled  and  rolled  on. 

'Then  he's  a  Leipziger,*  said  Mr.  Leech;  'that  acconnts  tot 
his  evident  weakness  for  nine-sevenths  and  diminished  thirds.  By 
the  way,  the  horns  should  be  touched  up  ;  they  were  as  flat  as  ditcli- 
water  in  that  last  chorus.    1*11  just  make  a  note  of  that.* 

Congratulations,  exclamations,  recommendations,  one  qoiet '  In 
80  glad  !*  from  Mary,  from  behind  Thamyris,  who  had  again  got  bir 
into  a  comer,  aud  was  deep  in  the  most  animated  couveraatioQi 
and  on  it  went  again,  the  great  work,  the  Thought,  the  Ideal. 

Ben  made  his  appearance  about  eleven,  just  in  time  for  the  big 
chorus. 

*  By  Jove/  said  he  to  the  Authority,  &s  they  stood  together  il 
the  little  door,  '  that  is  fine !  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  '*  The  horw 
and  his  rider."     Don't  it  you?' 

*  Yes,*  was  the  qoiet  answer.  jH 
No  fears  need  David  have  entertained  on  the  score  of  his  hearan 

powers  of  endurance.  Not  a  soul  i^tirred  till  after  the  last  solo 
Then  a  few  ladies  put  on  their  cluuks,  u.nd  sundry  opera-glasses  wen 
restored  to  their  cases,  but  no  one  hmkod  bored — every  one,  on  thi 
contrary,  looked  happy  aud  eager,  and  anxious  to  express  deli^hk 
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^B '  For  the  Lamb  shall  lead  them,  shall  load  them  to  living  waters,* 
^Band  sank  the  concludiug  chorus;  '  aud  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
^ — all  tears — teara,'  softer  and  sofLcr,  '  from  their  eyes.* 
^■A  strange  content  fell  on  Dnrid.    Ho  might  die  now ;  he  would 
^■inthing  bettor. 

BTbe  throng  having  somewhat  dispersed — throng  of  listenerSp-J 
^ironj,'  of  singers — the  momhera  of  the  orchestra  deputed  the  leader 

fe  violins,  well  known  as  a  fine  and  somid  musician,  not  only 
7udon,  but  Paris,  Yienna,  St.  Petersburg,  throughout  the  civil- 
world,  to  inforui  Mr.  Garstays  how  delifjhted  they  were  as  a 
^odr  with  his  work,  how  they  trusted  that  the  services  they  had 
^Hered  him  were  efficient,  how  they  hoped  to  be  the  means  of 
BEveying  his  beautiful  thouglits  to  the  public  on  many  future  occa* 
.11008 — the  throng  having  somewhat  dispersed,  I  aay,  and  Frod 
liriug  been  shaken  bands  with  and  bidden  to  supper,  David,  Mary 
lis  arm — an  arrangement  at  which  Ben  smiled  not  a  little,  and 
ted,  I  regret  to  state  it,  but  veracity  compels,  at  the  Authority, 
ohuckled  terribly — the  Authority  would  be'  of  the  home  party 
flight — David,  Mary  on  his  ann,  made  his  way  into  the  lobby 
!ta  cab,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  a  funr-wheelor  and  a  hansom, 
\Ary,  and  Ben  and  Fred  going  into  the  one,  and  the  Authority 
le  other,  because,  as  that  worthy  man  observed,  he  was  fat. 
[*  If  yon  will  stay  here/  said  David,  halting  in  the  liall,  full  of 
posters,  the  contents  of  which  ho  knew  by  heart,  '  I  will 
fhat  is  to  be  done.' 

For  hooded  ladies  and  crush -hatted  gentlemen  still  crowded 
about  the  door,  and  the  private  carriages  still  drove  up  and  drove 
ceaseless  succession.  So  Miiry  with  her  triple  escort  stayed, 
David  went  forth  to  try  his  luck.  The  pavement  was  miry; 
ight  was  wet,  a  sm»U  bat  drenching  rain  falling  steadily. 
Hie  !*  he  exclaimed,  catching  sight  of  an  empty  hansom  on  the 
litn  side  of  the  street, 

'ho  driver  waved  his  whip,  aud  with  a  chuck  of  the  reins  tumedH 
Lirse  across  the  road.    Suddenly  a  woman  darted  forward,  where- 
David  could  not  tell,  right  under  the  horse's  nose. 
"Take  care  !*  he  shouted,  Imt  too  late. 
»own  she  went.     The  hansom-driver  backed  right  on  to  the 
t«>nt ;  a  crowd  gathered. 

Take  *er  to  the  stution,'  growled  one  lean,  hangry-moathed 
kf  the  stones;  'she's  drnnk.* 
*Take  *er  to  the  'orspital,'  said  a  woman,  '  she've  got  'er  ribs 

tjc.     Ah,  these  'ere  gentlefolks  with  their  fine  prancia'  ways  !* 
'  Will  you  allow  me   to  pass  ?*  said  David,  pushing  by,  deter- 
Kd  tlmt  if  mischief  were  done  he  would  do  his  best  to  undo  it.^ 
Uk  tidie  was  authoritative,  despite  its  civility.     They  let  him  pass. 

E  policeman  had  his  arm  under  the  woman*s  bead  ;  oa  her  Csjc^ 
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fell  the  strong  light  of  a  neigbbonriDg  lamp.     David  stopped  short. 
The  woman  was  Alma  Snow. 

'  I  dou*t  think,  sir,  that  there's  much  the  matteij*  smiled 
policeman  ;   *  you  see  the  'orse  didn't  touch  'er.' 

David  tried  to  think. 

'She  has  fainted/  he  said;  'she  cannot  stay  here.  See, 
mores.     Perhaps  if  you  were  to  support  her  to  the  Hall — ' 

*  Get  'er  some  brandy,'  observed  the  man  wlio  had  just 
gestod  that  she  was  drunk  ;  '  that's  the  stuff !  That  nd  soon 
Vto!' 

'Poor  creetur/  said  a  woman^  'she'Te  been  'ard  put  to  itp 
certain.' 

*  Send  them  away,'  said  David,  slipping  half-a-crown  into 
policeman's  hand ;   '  this  person  is  a  lady.* 

'Be  off  with  you!'  exclaimed  the  guardian  of  the  peace ; 
off  at  once  !  Come,  move  on,  there!'  With  a  sullen  growl, 
hyenas  driven  &om  fi  grave,  the  loathsome  gathering  broke  up. 

Alma  sighedj  drew  the  back  of  her  hand  across  her  eyes, 
stared  vacantly,  first  at  the  policeman,  then  at  David.     Yes, 
vacantly  at  David,  so  lost  was  she.     They  took  hold  of  her  I 
arms,  he  and  the  policeman.     They  lifted  her  on  to  her  feet, 
assisted  she  crawled  feebly  to  the  pavement. 

'  What  had  I  better  do  ?'  said  David,  quite  at  his  wits*  end« 

*  Put  'er  in  a  cab,  sir,'  was  the  prompt  answer,   '  and 
'ome.     You  can  pay  the  fare  before'and,  if  you  wish  to.* 

This  seemed  good  advice  enough.     Between  them  they  goi]^ 
into  a  four-wheeler  which  happened  to  drive  up  at  that  uiomei 
the  driver,  an  old  hand,  thought  ho  saw  a  chance, — and  shut 
door. 

'  What  is  your  address  ?'  inquired  David,  putting  Lis  hfixil  to 
at  the  vrindow. 

'  My  address  ?*  echoed  Alma  dreamily. 
Notting  Hill.' 

'  3  W'clHngton-place,  Notting  Hill,  then. 

'Six  shillings,'  said  the  cabman. 

And  six  shillings  David  gave  him.     Then  be  hurried  back  to 
the  Hall. 

XIX. 

THBODOn  CSKBKS  AKD  niLBTS. 

Right  merry  was  that  supper-party,  right  jovial  were  they,  thoM 
five  happy  souls,  for  even  David  could  not  help  but  be  a  little 
in  his  deep  sober  way.  It  meant  so  much  to  him,  this  liftin^^ 
the  veil.  Now  it  seemed  that  he  might  live  out  his  life  in  his  own 
way  and  yet  do  well,  be  free  of  blame  and  even  please,  I  do  not 
thiitkj  though^  that  he  cared  much  for  praise.     Uo  was  so  brimful 
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KmghU,  if  he  might  but  be  let  get  rid  of  them.  Ambition  too, 
)X,  was  bat  tt  name  to  this  peculiar  man.  It  had  not  been  so 
kTs.  There  waa  a  time  when  the  plaudits  which  had  assailed 
Mrs  that  ni^ht  would  have  wafted  him  to  Paradise ;  but  that 
all  over  now,  with  inauy  anotiier  boviah  foolery.  Now  all  he 
»d  woa  peace  and  liberty  to  bo  himself,  and  that  ho  had ;  surely 
as  but  natur^  for  him  to  he  glad.  Vet  sour  mingled  with  his 
>t,  as  always. 

'  Mary/  said  he,  when  they  two  sat  alone,  or  rather  stood  and  sat 
jiry  was  lighting  her  candle — '  a  strange  thing  happened  to-night.' 

Indeed!'  said  she. 
'  I  was  a  long  time  about  gettiug  the  cab.' 

Well,  yes,  I  suppose  you  were ;  at  least  you  said  so.* 

Do  you  know  why  ?' 

klary  shook  her  head,  her  sleek  dark  head,  with  its  bright  splash 
d.  Mary  looked  nicer  than  usual  to-night.  Ben  thought,  as 
Kisidercd  her,  that  she  had  hud  a  very  narrow  escape  at  some 

of  her  life  of  being  u  downright  pretty  girl. 
'  Well,  A  woman  fainted  in  the  street.* 
'  Foot  creature  !'  said  Mary,  Btruiglitening  the  wick. 
*  And  more  than  that,  that  woman  was  Alma ; '  quite  steadily. 

erres  were  taut, 
ima!' 

fes." 

fcey  eyed  each  other, 
put  her  iuto  a  cab,*  pursued  David  at  length;  *  she  gave  me 

dnsBS.    But  doa*t  you  think  we  ought  to  see  after  her?     She 
very  ill.* 
suppose  so  if  she  fainted,'  was  the  rather  dry  response. 

gain  silence. 

)f  course/  went  on  David  again,  'I  should  not  think  of  call - 

I  her  myself;  she  would  not  like  it ;  but  if  you  were  to — Would 

^  much  mind?' 

ary  looked  at  that  candle  hard. 

A'hal  did  she  seem  like  ?'  said  she  at  length.    '  Did  she  look 
Do  you  think  she  would  care  to  see  one  ?* 

Sfes,'  said  David  gravely,  '  I  do.* 

ary  seemed  to  retlect. 
will  give  you  my  answer  to-morrow/  she  said  presently.     *I 

always  have  time  to  consider  /  and  then  went  her  way,  knowing 

irell  what  she  meant  to  do,  knowing  also  how  to  confer  a  favour. 

If  you  will  give  me  Abna's  address,'  said  she  after  breakfast 

txt  morning,  *  I  will  go  and  see  her.     I  have  been  thinking  it 

and  it  certainly  does  not  seem  right  to  turn  one's  back  on 

ympletely  now  that  she  has  been  thrown  in  our  way/  quite  as 
Bgh  she  had  originated  the  idea  too. 
SruiEK,  Vol.  VL  P.S.  Vol.  XXVI. 
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'O,  thank  you!*  replied  David;  Hbat  ia  isdeed  kind!  No.  3 
Wellin^on-piacGj  Notting  Hill.     But  I  will  come  with  you  as  far 
ns  tho  'bus  goes;   we  must  tako  a  John  Bull.     Yes,  do  let  me. 
I  really  have  nothing  to  do.     If  Ben  comos,  he  will  wait  till  I  get 
back.     I  shall  be  ready  by  the  time  you  are.* 

Mary  submitted ;  she  wotild  rather  have  gone  alone.    She  would 
rather  have  run  as  many  risks,  and  been  as  uncomfortable  as  erex* 
she  could,  so  as  to  have  something  to  look  back  upon  with  relistm^ 
and  a  sense  of  having  triumphed  at  the  call  of  conscience  over  fleabl^T 
weakness.     She  so  enjoyed  sacrificing  herself  to  the  good  of  others  ^ 
or  thought   she   did.     But  Da\'id  was  not   easily  withstood ;  anC^ 
although  she  hoped  she  knew  the  vanity  of  earthly  joys,  she  couli^* 
not  quite  shut  out  from  her  mental  eyes  and  ears  all  that  took  ploc^^ 
last  nigbt.     She  submitted.     In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  were^ 
seated  in  a  John  Bull  omnibus,    and   being  jolted  and  bumped  to-  ^ 
wards  the  'Grove.'     How  pleasant  it  was  to  have  it  in  one's  power 
to  do  kindnesses  to  othei*s  ! 

'  There,*  said  David,  when  by  dint  of  strennons  inquiring  they 
at  length  arrived  at  the  top  of  Wellington-place — he  was  doubly  glad 
that  he  had  come  when  he  saw  what  Wellington-place  was  like  ;  a 
terrible,  dingy  little  street,  full  of  dirty,  ragged,  yelling  children,  in 
the  heart  of  as  pestit'crouB  and  villanous  a  neighbourhood  as  the 
eye  of  man  can  well  behold, — '  there,'  said  he  ;  *  and  now  good-bye. 
No.  3,  mind;  and  tell  licr  that  she's  to  make  whatever  nso  of  me 
she  can.     Mind  that !     I  might  really  do  her  some  good  now,' 

Now !  Proud  word,  glad  word,  if  only  because  of  this.  All 
tho  old  bitterness  seemed  to  have  been  swept  clean  away,  annihi- 
lated by  the  sight  of  a  white  pinched  face. 

'Very  well,'  said  Mary;  'don't  wait  dinner' — they  dined  at 
two  as  a  rule — and  picked  her  way  across  the  street. 

He  watched  her  up  a  flight  of  steps  a  little  less  grimy  than  the 
rest,  and  went.     The  day  would  bo  long,  he  thought. 

Business — the  Authority  sprang  up  from  the  piano  as  he  reen- 
tered the  Lttlc  drawing-room ;  he  had  come  to  go  into  the  accounts. 
Pleasure — Beu  arrived  just  as  the  cloth  was  beiug  laid, — an  hour's 
dreaming  with  Schubert— Schubert  was  David's  choHen  intimate; 
indeed,  he  was  a  brother  goniuH — the  same  tender  trilling  with  rare 
thoughts,  the  same  intensity  and  dramatic  force,  the  same  childlike 
gaiety;  yes,  though  tho  heart  bo  leaden,  the  fortunes  low, — and 
Mary  came  back. 

'  Well  ?'  said  he,  his  hands  still  on  the  keys,  though  his  eyes 
held  hers. 

'It  is  very  terrible/  she  said,  sitting  down  on  the  first  chair 
she  came  to,  '  very  terrible  indeed  ! ' 

'  She  is  not  dead?'  he  esclaimed,  twisting  round  on  the  muaio 
stool  and  directly  fronting  her. 


'Dead?     No/  she  answered,  loosening  her  bonnet-strings. 

'  Then  why  is  it  terrible  ?* 

'  I  can't  tell  yon  all  now ;  but  of  course  to  have  a  child,  and  be 
ill  and  without  proper  means  of  maintenance,  is  bod  enough/ 

*  A  child  !'  said  David,  and  clasped  his  hands  about  his  knee. 
*  Mary,'  8*iid  he  presently,  *tell  mo  one  thing — is  she  married?* 

'Yea/  said  Mary  quietl}',  aa  she  might  kill  a  spider.  *  But/ 
poisaed  she,  after  a  while,  feeling  in  duty  bound,  '  her  husband  has 
lieoerted  her ;  a  good  thing  too,  I  shoold  say,  if  all  she  tolls  me  is 


DaTid  looked  up  interestedly ;  you  could  not  fail  to  notice  that. 
'He  must  be/  went  on  Mary,  warming  with  her  subject — few 
Haings  a  perfectly  perfect  woman  likes  better  than  soundly  to  abuse 
WL  man — '  a  thorough  brute.  To  leave  that  poor  young  creature  there 
for  three  whole  months,  and  never  write  a  line  or  send  a  farthing,  I 
cmH  it  pOBttively  abominable  !* 

'Perhaps  he  is  dead,'  adventured  David. 

'  Not  he ;  at  least  she  does  not  think  so.     She  thinks  that  he 
mtfely  made  up  hi^  mind  to  be  done  with  her.     He  seems  to 
ire  treated  her  extremely  badly  &om  the  very  tirat.     She  has  got 
^^cter  still,  by  the  way/ 
David  sighed. 

'Well/  said  he  at  length,  'we  must  do  what  we  can.     What 
im  the  matter  with  her,  though  ?     Is  she  in  bed  ?' 

*No,*  said  Mary,  '  she  is  not  in  bed ;  she  is  forced  to  be  up,  to 
I^cmIe  after  the  child.     Besides,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything 
pwlicalar  the  matter  with  her,  except — not  haviug  enough  to  eat,* 
'Good  God,  how  horrible!'  exclaimed  David,  aud  remembered 
«^  own  nice  dinner  with  disgust. 

*  Yes/  said  Mary,  *  it  is  indeed  horrible.  But,  as  you  say,  we 
txmt  do  what  wc  can.  Sho  does  not  like  to  accept  favours,  though  ; 
thit  I  c-an  see ;  indeed,  it  was  sotuo  time  before  she  would  ask  me 
V)Bit  down.  But  sho  seemed  very  pleased  at  your  doing  so  well. 
8fce  heard  Thecla.  She  went  without  her  dinner  yesterday  in  order 
to  be  able  to  go,  and  she  thinks  it  wonderful.' 

David  smiled.     His  mind  travelled  bock  to  the  old  workshed,  to 

'^at  night  when  she  had  stood  before  him  white  and  red  and  gold, 

*Dd  gazing  at  him  gravely  out  of  her  clear  eyes  told  him  that  some 

^y  he  would  be  great.     So  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  be  made 

"^euds  with,  and  helped  and  encouraged  as  freely  as  possible. 

'  I>id  you  tell  Ben  ?'  inquired  Mary,  as  she  rose  to  go  to  her 
'^om. 

'  No/  said  David ;  *  I  thonght  it  better  not/ 
Mary  smiled. 
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XX. 

THE  SWEET5ESa  OF  THE  FARTHER  SHORE. 

On  crept  the  weeks.  David  still  remained  in  London,  rtu 
ning  down  to  Chardstock  about  once  a  fortnight  just  to  see  bo 
things  prospered.  He  could  afford  to  keep  a  regular  assistant  no? 
He  intended  to  be  back  by  Christmas,  he  said,  and  had  composed 
Christmas  anthem  on  purpose.  The  Vicar,  too,  shortly  after  S 
Thecla  was  performed,  commissioned  him  to  give  Messrs.  Gray  at 
Davison  an  order  for  a  new  organ,  the  price  not  to  exceed  five  hai 
dred  pounds,  he,  the  Vicar,  and  the  principal  residents  in  Chardsioa 
being  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  fitting  that  a  man  of  his  td« 
should  be  condemned  to  waste  his  skill  on  a  worn-out  instrumei 
It  was  generally  hoped  that  he  might  resume  his  duties  at  Chrif 
mas.  Ben  ^bought  David  was  very  foolish  to  think  of  resuming  t 
said  duties  at  all. 

*  You  might  get  a  London  church,*  said  he,  '  and  start  a  res 
fine  service,  and  be  paid  two  hundred  a  year,  to  say  nothing  of  1 
advantage  of  keeping  your  name  well  before  the  public.  There  ) 
plenty  of  men  who  would  bo  glad  of  you  just  as  a  **  draw.** ' 

But  David  took  hia  owu  way,  a  way  very  much  unlike  anyb< 
else's  way,  and  wont  to  and  fro,  and  minded  his  business,  f 
flourished  exceedingly. 

Ben,  when  he  was  in  a  facetious  mood — and  when  was  he  n< 
— would  chaff  him  tremendously  about  this  sudden  prosperity  ofl 

'  Cash  me  a  thousand-pound  cheque  ?'  he  would  inquire,  ro 
maging  in  his  pockets.  *  Got  a  banknote  anywhere  about — I  wi 
to  light  my  pipe.' 

*  Dear  me  !'  said  Mary,  one  fiuo  December  morning,  abandon: 
a  letter  she  had  been  reading  fur  a  mullm ;  '  well,  that  is  very  ni 
Poor  thing,  she  seems  so  pleased.' 

*  Has  she  found  good  lodgings  ?'  said  David,  cracking  his  eg 
'  Yes,   very ;    and   the  baby  looks  better  already.     Bless 

heart!     I  do  wish  you  could  sec  her;  I  am  sure  you  would 
charmed.     Even  the  people  at  the  station  said  what  a  sweet  chi 
David  remained  silent  a  while. 

*  I  wish  BO  too,*  said  he  presently ;  '  I  shoald  like  to  see  th 
both.' 

*  Then  why  not  do  so  ?'  j 
'  She  might  consider  it  an  intrusion.'  ■ 
'  Nonsense  1     She  knows  very  well  who  has  been  so  good 

her.' 

'Good!'  echoed  David  impatiently.  'I  wonder,*  he  went 
it  length,  'if  it  would  be  possible  to  go  and  come  back  in  a  day ! 

*  There  is  Bradshavv,'  said  Mary,  rising  and  taking  that  ill 
trious  work  from  an  adjacent  table  ;   '  you  can  easily  find  out.' 


He  smiled  rather  sheepishly,  and  as  though  he  were  afraid  of 
be'mg  Unghed  at. 

'  There's  a  train  at  eleven-twenty/  he  said  presently,  '  and  one 
at  twelve. ' 

'  But  what  ahoat  getting  back  ?' 

'  Well,  let  me  see.  Hastings — six  forty-five  ;  that  gets  to  Vic- 
ioriii  at  nine  fifty-eight.     AV'ould  that  he  too  late  for  you  ?* 

'0  no/  replied  Mary,  'not  in  the  least.  It  is  now  a  qoarter 
I  will  go  and  get  ready  directly.     I  think  it  will  be  de- 


So  at  last  Alma  and  David  were  to  meet,  soberly,  tranquilly, 
£uo  to  face,  as  friends.  A  space,  and  Miss  Baker  knocked  at  Mrs. 
Bonayne's  door.  Mrs.  Ronayne  was  out,  said  the  neat  maid-servant 
who  opened  it — a  striking  contrast  this  to  3  Wellington-place — out 
on  the  Parade.  Would  they  like  to  walk  in  and  wait  ?  No,  said 
Dirid ;  they  wonld  go  out  to  the  Parade  and  try  to  find  her. 

And  on  the  Parade  they  found  her,  walking  up  and  down,  her 
baby  in  her  arms,  Peter  iu  attendance;  a  happy  uuiUe  on  her  lips 
— thoy,  baby  and  she  and  the  little  shaggy  wise  old  dog,  were 
having  fun  together — a  pretty  pink  colour  in  her  cheeks.  Changed  ? 
Yes.  a  little;  something  in  the  eyes»  something  about  the  mouth  not 
'joite  the  same,  but  hardly  for  the  worse.  There  is  a  gravity  which, 
xnollowed,  sits  not  on  a  young  face  ill. 

On  seeing  them  she  stopped ;  her  cheeks  took  a  deeper  tinge. 
Darid  stopped  too,  but  Mary  went  up  to  her. 

•How  well  you're  looking!'  said  she,  as  they  shook  hands. 
*  Your  letter  quite  excited  us,  and  we  set  off  at  once.  David  is 
&&aid  that  you  are  not  glad  to  see  him,*  smiling  round  at  him  as  he 
came  slowly  forward. 

'  Ho  need  not  be,*  smiled  Alma — just  her  old  sweet  smile.  *  It 
is  what  I  have  longed  for  for  weeks.' 

And  then  they  shook  hands  quite  naturally,  and  as  though  they 
met  every  day. 

Very  happily  went  that  too  short  afternoon,  very  hard  did  it 
■eem  to  say  good-bye.  Mary  really  liked  .Mma  now,  partly  because 
she  was  poor  and  had  been  made  to  sufifer,  which  she  thought  was 
a  most  excellent  thing  for  her,  and  partly  because  she  was  baby's 
another.     Baby  was  Mary's  idol. 

*  What  is  her  other  name  ?*  inquired  David,  watching  the  little 
creature  crawl  about  the  floor. 

*Ahna,'  replied  Mrs.  Ronayne. 

'Indeed!*  said  he.  'That  is  just  as  it  should  be.  You  are 
Ktactly  alike.     Don't  yon  think  so,  Mary  ?' 

*  I  don't  know,'  answered  Mary,  shaking  a  coral  rattle.  '  Baby's 
fcatares  are  so  delicate.' 

Alma  smiled.     Mary  was  Mary  still. 
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'  You  will  com©  to  see  ns/  said  David,  *  when  you  Totnrn 
London  ;  that  is,  if  we  are  atill  there  ?     And  romembor  yon  are 
have  a  piano,  and  go  to  work  mit  (feist.     My  word  means  soniethiii^ 
now ;  and  we  will  have  a  series  of  concertB»  orchestral  concerts,  and 
I  \**ill  write  you  a  concerto,  something  specially  for  yon.     Ah,  vt 
shall  see !' 

And  Alma  pressed  his  hand ;  her  heart  was  too  full  for  ^ords. 
This  was  the  man  who,  for  her,  had  been  held  one  with  felons,  an 
ontcast,  a  reproach. 

Not  very  long  after  that,  about  February  in  the  ensuing  yetr» 
musical  rirclrs  were  pleasantly  agittited  by  the  d^hut  of  a  pianisUj  o* 
no  ordinary  meritH  or  attractions.  This  lady's  name  was  Alm^ 
Snow — Miss  Alma  Snow ;  and  gradually  it  got  to  be  nndersboodi 
that  she  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Garstays  ;  also  that  that  gentleman  wt^ 
personally  interested  in  her  success,  and  made  all  her  engagements. 

The  Authority,  when  he  heard  this — he  had  returned  to  hia  be- 
loved Conservatorium ;  but  news  travels  fast  nowadays,  and  he  was 
always  meeting  fresh  people  —  clapped  his  hands  and  laughed* 
authoritatively. 

'  Ha,'  said  he,  '  I  will  write  him  a  wedding  march  !' 

And  this  was  the  general  impression.  But  for  once  the 
— the  dear,  sagacious,  wicked  old  world — was  out  in  its  calonlft- 
tions.  Ben  would  laugh  when  any  one  said  anything  about  it  kj 
him ;  bo  thought  that  if  Ronayne  were  to  die  it  was  just  posable 
David  might  be  *  fool  enough.*  But  Ben  was  no  vriser  than  Ilk 
neighbours.  The  day  came  when  Geoffrey  Ronayne  did  die,  wheit 
Alma,  freed  from  a  tic  she  had  fondly  imagined  silken  and  found  the 
heaviest  of  fetters,  more  beautiful  than  ever,  was  again  free  to  lore 

But  neither  she  nor  David  ever  had  such  a  thought.  They  w€n 
wedded  to  Art.  Friends  they  had  been;  friends  they  would  be,  trae, 
warm,  devoted  friends,  ail  their  lives  long;   man  and  wife  never, 

Mary  thinks  this  very  sensible  of  them.  She  is  still  David'^ 
housekeeper,  and  considers  *  the  child'  worth  all  your  Bcethovens, 
and  Mozarts,  and  Glncks,  and  Mendelssohns,  and  Spohrs,  and  Scha* 
berts,  and  Cbopins,  and  Schumanns,  and  ^yagners  put  together 
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I   ToL  uot-anexpected  visit  paid  us  lately  by  Mr.  Aquilo  briugs  to  my 
I   momary  a  certain  February  Bomc  five  years  since,  when  wc  were 
treated  to  rather  an  ovcr-dosc  of  that  disagreeable  personage.  The  late 
I   ChftHes  Kingsley,  the  great  apostle  of  muscular  Christianity,  strongly 
recommended  us  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  as  exhaling  a  tonic 
most  beneficial  to  the  physical,  if  not  to  the  moral,  system.     The 
experience,  however,  of  some  ten  continuous  days  of  an  extra-bitter 
brew  of  his  *  Pick-me-up,'  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  allude,  con- 
vinced me  that  '  the  hard  gray  weather  that  makes  hard  British 
men'  was  anything  but  a   suitable   prescription  for  my  particular 
constitution.     Hair  dried  up  into  hay ;   skin  rough  and  shrivelled 
Up ;  eyes  rheumy  and  bloodshot ;  lips  dry  and  chapped ;   back  and 
alaoulders  decidedly  *  set  up  ;' joints  working  stiffly  and  lacking  lubri- 
ocatiou;  shaving  a  surgical  operation, — thene,  coupled  with  a  sonsa- 
tS^m  of  not  having  •  tubbed"  for  an  age,  and  a  querulous  disposition 
to  repeat  the  distich  *  When  the  wind  is  in  the  east,'  &c.,  were  the 
disagreeable  symptoms  produced  in  my  person.     Perhaps,  like  sea- 
aa.ckne8s,  if  one  only  goes  on  long  enough  with  it,  an  agreeable  and 
beneficial  side  may  be  discovered. 

Under  most  circumstances  the  only  result  of  such  a  climatic  in* 

fliction  would  have  been  to  cause  me  to  change  my  usual  out-of-doora 

Occupations  for  home  attractions :  certain  volumes  of  *  heavy  read- 

u^'  would  have  been  seriously  besieged;  the  last  magazines  skimmed 

^"vor;  an  accumulation  of  over-due  correspondence  worked  ofi";   and 

pMbably  a  largish  hole  made  in  the  baccy-jar.     But  what  was  a 

iellow  to  do  when,  although  the  wind  was  keen  enough  to  take  your 

xiose  off  if  you  peeped  round  the  east  wing  of  the  house,  old  Sol,  as 

^  iu  mockery,  shone  from  out  a  cloudless  steel-blue  sky  with  a  most 

enticing  and  delusive  warmth  ?     In  the  front  porch  one  could  posi- 

^''oly  bask  in  its  rays ;  anywhere  indeed  was  pleasant  enough  out 

of  the  grip  of  that  bitter  insinuating  uor'-ea&ter.   So  not  being  quite 

'^^  the  genus  *  molly-coddle,'  out  I  used  to  go,  and,  from  the  symptoms 

^escribed  above,  I  leave  my  readers  to  decide  whether  the  treacherous 

^uences  of  wind  and  sun  combined  had  the  effect  of  bracing  up  my 

system  to  the  *  true  British'  form  so  much  to  be  desired.     Accord- 

^gly  I  was  not  sorry,  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  miserable  state  of 

*^ga,  to  read  at  my  breakfast  the  following  letter  from  a  friend 

uving  in  the  neighbourhood : 

'  Dear  Binks, — If  you  have  a  mind  to  cheat  this  cheerful  wind, 
^eet  me  to-morrow  at  Datton  F&rm  about  holf-pftat  lea,  *itt^  ^^ 
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will  spend  the  day  in  RadsciiS*  ehooting  buDnies.  If  the  bud  shines, 
I  will  promise  yoo  a  tropical  temperature  and  plenty  of  shots;  «o 
bring  a  summer  suit  and  a  bagful  of  cartiidgcs. — Yoors  truly, 

'  T.  l; 


That  souDda  comforting,  thought  I  (how  Kiugsley  would  have 
despised  me  !),  though  it  is  sure  to  blow  a  son'-weeter  to-morroir, 
with  a  driving  rain,  just  to  sell  me.  However,  I  was  only  too  think- 
ful  to  accept  the  invitation  ;  and  next  morning,  when,  with  my  noae 
just  peeping  out  of  the  sheets,  I  growled  out  to  my  housekeeper, 
who  brought  up  my  hot  water,  *  Which  way  is  the  wind  this  mom-  J 
ing,  Mrs.  C.  *?'  inconsistent  though  it  may  appear,  I  was  not  sorry  to  | 
hear  her  reply,  *  0,  it  be  mortial  cold  agin,  zur  !    Jist  from  the  very 
same  quarter  as  yesterday ;  'tis  enough  to  shram  a  body  to  death!' 
Donning  an    extra-thick  flannel-shirt  instead  of  the  summer  sirii 
recommended,  I  went  do\\^l  to  breakfast,  played  a  good  knife  afld 
fork,  iilled  up  a  flask  with  'something  to  keep  the  cold  out,'  stuffeA 
some  seventy  cartridges  into  my  bag,  got  into  my  shooting-boota 
and  a  good   stout  overcoat,  and  slionlilering  my  musket, 
bravely  away  in  the  face  of  the  weather  to  our  trysting-place 

My  friend  rented  a  tract  of  grass-laud  abutting  on  the  sea, 
far  from  Dutton,  which  he  found  very  convenient  as  a  farm-of 
and  change  of  pasture  for  his  sheep.  It  was  well  sheltered  fro«J 
the  north  and  cast,  and  early  lambs  throve  there  as  well  or  betted 
than  any  in  Dorset.  It  lay  in  as  snug  and  warm  a  little  basics 
scooped  out  ages  ago  from  a  mighty  landslip,  as  any  invalid  couL 
wish  for  to  pitch  his  tent  in,  save  and  excepting  when  a  80u'-wcst<s 
blew;  then,  what  with  sea  fog  and  driving  rain  for  accompanimenla 
yon  would  not  he  long  in  finding  out  the  reason  why  all  the  stuntei 
thorn-trees  assumed  such  a  *  slantindicular'  attitude,  pointing  ul 
they  did,  with  the  only  side  that  was  permitted  to  develop,  straight 
in  the  teeth  of  my  present  persecutor.  But  our  blustering  friend 
from  the  sou'-west  is  worse  in  liis  bark  than  in  his  bite.  If  yon  dc 
not  mind  looking  a  'guy,*  with  your  hat-brim  down  and  lashec 
under  your  chin  with  your  pocket-handkerchief,  and  enveloped  it 
waterproofs  if  you  object  to  a  damping,  you  may  look  him  in  th< 
face  all  day  and  be  none  tho  worse ;  but  woe  betide  you  if  you  waul 
to  keep  awake  and  make  yourHulf  agreeable  after  dinner  the  saml 
evening ;  there  is,  to  my  knowledge,  no  such  potent  a  soporifie  ill 
the  whole  Pharm/icop<ria. 

Along  with  this  farm  went  the  feeding  and  right  of  sporting  oe 
a  long  narrow  strip  of  undercliff;  on  the  latter  of  which  privileged 
my  fiiend  sot  great  store,  otfering,  as  it  did,  something  quite  nniqci 
in  the  way  of  rabbiting.  This  was  the  favoured  spot  which  was  ^ 
afford  us  a  day's  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast,  and  as  exciting 
bit  of  shooting  us  ever  I  wish  to  enjoy. 
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^^^oefore  reaching  Dniton  Farm,  where  my  friend  wafl  wont  to  put 

I    ap  bis  horse  and  trap,  the  remainder  of  tiie  road  being  impracticable 

I    for  springs.  I  espied  him  trotting  down  a  hill  some  little  way  ofF. 

I     S)  I  WU3  nothing  loth  to  turn  into  the  farm  and  have  u  good  warm 

I    Wore  be  arrived,  with  his  face  mottled  blue  and  red,  and  his  fingers 

I    M  benumbed  that  he  could  hardly  unbutton  his  greatcoat.     The  old 

I    ntra  was  '  hetuhed  out'  of  the  shafts  and  led  away  to  the  stable — 

I    bow  utterly  wretched  a  clipped  horse  can  look  in  such  weather  !    It 

I    Till  make  a  two-huudrcd-pounder  look  dear  at  fifty.   The  gig  was  run 

I    Uok  into  the  curt-sbed,  but  not  before  a  certain  dask-basket  had  boon 

I    nlruted  from  under  the  scat,  which  contains  our  lunch,  likewise  a 

I    stone  jar  full  of — no,  not  beer  this  time,  but  of  some  kind  of  cordial 

I    for  snndry  ailing  sheep  over  the  bill.     A  farm  lad  is  kindly  lent  us 

I    to  transport  these  articles,  and  oflf  we  trudge  with  our  guns  and  carry- 

I    ing  our  own  cartridges.     'Poor  beggars!'  I  hear  some  fellah  say. 

I    Two  rather  doublfuUy-bred  *  spannuls'  accompany  us ;   they  have 

I    iollowed  the  gig  some  five  miles,  mean  to  hunt  all  day,  and,  I 

I    ihrewdly  suspect,  will  repeat  that  five  miles  agaiu  this  evening. 

Ereu  they,  though  hard  as  nails,  do  not  seem  to  fancy  this  bitter 

wind,  and  keep  their  tails  tucked  in  with  a  woe-begone  unhappy 

tppearance  very   difl'erent  from  what  they  will  present  when  they 

g«t  to  business  presently ;  the  first  bunny  that  is  started  will  alter 

their  present '  form*  as  if  by  magic. 

'  Botheration  !  the  shepherd's  dog  has  joined  us.  Go  back  home, 
yon  scamp  !*  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  yon  might  as  well  shout  at  a  post ; 
he  knows  very  well  that  there  is  some  fun  up,  and  doesn't  mean  to 
b«  left  '  out  in  the  cold'  on  this  side  of  the  hill,  so  follows  at  a 
v^Espectfol — say  stone's-throw — distance,  till  our  attention  is  so 
Occupied  with  scenery  and  sport  that  we  have  no  inclination  to  take 
offeoce  at  his  presence.  The  farm  lad  tries  to  mitigate  our  denun- 
cifttions  by  assuring  us  that  '  he  be  a  true  good  un  arter  a  rabhut,  he 
Oe;*  so  perhaps  he  will  not  do  much  mischief. 

A  good  mile  all  '  against  collar'  and  wo  have  reached  the  back- 
boae  of  the  hill,  along  which  runs  a  stone  wall,  through  the  loose 
0)ping  stones  of  which  the  wind  is  hissing  most  savagely.  *  Now 
We  care  of  your  gun  and  your  shins !'  snys  my  friend,  as  we  pre- 
Pvc  to  scramble  over  the  wall ;  and  his  warning  is  not  misplaced, 
'or  of  all  *  orkard'  places  to  surmount  when  you  are  benumbed  with 
^id  may  I  suggest  a  tlve-fuot  wall  of  loose  stones  leaning  a  little 
^tvartls  you  ! 

And  uow  we  are  over,  and  descend  a  few  yards  of  the  green  slope 
^liich  stretchoB  away  for  a  mile  or  so  down  to  the  shore.  Wliat  a 
^ondrous  and  pleasant  change !  Only  a  few  yards  above  us  wo  can 
**©ar  our  late  enemy  bowling,  and  see  the  long  grass  and  furze- 
^Oahes  at  the  edge  of  the  hill  nodding  and  waving  in  his  blast ; 
^Lile  but  a  few  steps  have  transported  ua  from  midwmlfeT  \o  toA- 
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Bummer,  from  a  land  bleak  and  starredf  swept  with  groaning  secth* 
iiig  wind,  to  an  Arcadia   green   and  smiling,  the  strange  *haah' 
pervading  which  is  onlv  broken  by  the  distant  tinkle  of  a  sheep-beQ, 
or  the  continuous  bleating  from  the  foid  below  us.     Far  away  to 
the  misty  horizon  with  '  many  twinkling  smiles'  spreads  the  bloe 
Channel,  calm  and  ghstening  for  some  distance  away  horn  tk 
shore,  where  it  becomes  streaked  with  dark  raffles  running  before 
the  puffa  of  wind  which  come  beating  down  from  the  cliffs.    A  mik 
or  two  out  '  white  horses'  show  their  manes,  making  it  lively  for 
two  grimy  coIlierB  that  are  beating  up  the  Channel,  and  shipping  aei 
after  sea.     It  makes  one  sbnddcr  to  think  of  the  hapless  '  wat«h* 
waiting  for  their  turn  to  warm  themBclves  at  the  fo'castlo  galley. 
Right  and  left  of  as  stretches  the  grandest  coast  scenery  to  be  foiuid, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  in  the  South  of  England.    Would  my  reader 
enjoy  it?     Go  stand  on  *  Swire  Head,'  between  St.  Alban's  Hwd 
and  Portland  Bill,  rest  a  while  on  *  Eldou's  Scat,*  and  drink  deeplj 
*  only  with  thine  eyes,'  and  be  thankful.     Bluff  dun-coloured  pro- 
montories and  white  jagged  cliffs  catch  the  eye  alternately,  as  they 
push  out  into  the  blue  deep  ;  white  specks  dotted  here  and  there  re* 
minding  us  that  cuastguard  stations  still  exist,  though  smuggling 
has  long  since  given  up  the  ghost.     Fair  and  smiling  is  the  sea  to- 
day, as,  with  the  wind  blowing  off  the  land,  the  thinnest  tbnai 
of  white  foam  marks  the  line  where  the  ever-fretful  wares  nrid 
about  the  rocky  shore  ;  but  lot  the  wind  veer  round,  and  blow  a  gale 
from  the  south-west,  and  there  is  no  more  pitiless  lee-shore  to  bo 
found:  not  a  refuge  is  there  between  Portland  and  Swanage  Bay* 
and  many  a  good  ship  has  here  sent  her  disjecta  membra  ashore  U> 
be  bones  ofcontention  between  coastguards  and  Ushermen.  Enough  ^ 
Have  we  not  the  wholo  day  to  feast  our  eyes  on  this  lovely  picture 
So  we  repair  to  a  little  farmhouse  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  whic 
is  oecnpied  by  my  £riend*s  shepherd.    With  him  a  professional  con 
Tersation  is  held  as  to  the  estate  and  condition  of  sundry  '  yeos, 
for  whose  ailments  the  jar  of  *  cordials'  has  been  brought.     Th 
report  is   satisfactory ;    *  good    luck'    and   '  Lucina'   have   brongk 
about  more  'twins'  than  'singles;*  and  I  have  explained  to 
various  devices  employed  to  induce  certain  matrons  of  the  flock 
'  take  to'  certain  '  little  strangers'  in  the  place  of  their  own  that  they^ 
have  lost.     Now  appears  a  certain  '  old  John,*  who  transfers  three  4 
lively  ferrets  from  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  to  a  rusty- looking  bag, 
swings  thti  '  nunch'  over  his  shoulder,  shouts  to  a  lad  to  join  na, 
and  we  are  off  for  Radscliff.     Ten  minutes*  walking  brings  us  to 
the  head  of  a  little  raviuo  which  leads  dowu  into  the  undercliff,  wb«re 
we  arc  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  bunnies.     Wo  pause  again 
to   admire  the   grandest   and   most   picturesque   bit   of  the   whole 
scenery.     Half  a  mile  away,  right  before  us,  Radscliff  reared  np  its 
overhanging  beetling  brow  some  six  hundred  feet  above  the  bm;  j 
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the  cliff  was  of  the  perpendicular  order  for  anythin;^  like 
it.  Kftvinff  fallen  some  citjMy  feet  sheer,  it  began  to  slope 
tt  «n  angle  of  76**  right  down  to  the  shore.  The  action  of 
wind  and  weather  for  ages  past  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  had  worked 
Arrn  a  deltris  of  rocks  and  shale,  which  formed  a  sloping  undercliff 
of  an  indescribably  ragged  but  beautiful  character.  Vegetation  had 
thnTen  wonderfully,  considering  how  exposed  was  the  situation  and 
low  granty  the  soil ;  and  this  was  the  covert  we  were  to  beat.  Oar 
qipeanmoe  at  the  top  of  the  path  which  led  down  to  the  cliff  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  diuturbance  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this 
aedaded  spot ;  clouds  of  gulls  and  jackdaws  whirled  away  from  the 
cfiff,  wailing  and  chattering  and  informing  all  whom  it  might  oon- 
oera  that  *  There  they  are  ;  there  they  arc  !  Look  out ;  look  ont  !* — 
A  warning  not  thrown  away  on  the  bunnies,  who,  in  the  distance  below 
B,  looked  no  bigger  than  rats  as  they  scampered  away  in  all  direc- 
tJons.  Their  chief  burrows  lay  up  in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of 
titf  cliff,  to  which  you  would  hardly  believe,  unless  you  saw  it,  that 
uything  without  wings  could  make  its  way. 

*I  suppose  we  shall  End  plenty  more  lying  ont  in  those  little 
boshee  down  there,'  I  remarked  to  my  friend. 

'  LUtle  bushes,  eh  ?  Wait  till  you  get  down  to  them  ;  you  will 
fiidthat  they  are  trees  large  enough  to  shelter  a  man  on  horseback,' 
leinswered. 

And  I  shortly  found  it  was  no  exaggeration,  so  deceptive  is  dis- 

and  so  apt  is  nature,  when  on  a  grand  scale,  to  dwarf  all 

Oiiaor  objects.     Yon  green  slope  seems,  at  this  distance,   to  be 

'rinkl'.d  with  but  a  thin  down  of  gorae  ;  but  when  we  reach  it  we 

id  it  thigh-deep  and  hard  work  for  the  spaniels,  and  we  leave  it  with 

®^t»iii  pungent  reminiscences  in  the  region  of  the  knee-cap,  which 

Pt-fife  that  'distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.'    And  now  we 

■*■«  h&lfway  down  the  path  ;   cartridges  are  inserted  and  we  prepare 

*<*»  action.     The  strip  we  had  to  beat  was  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 

^^^rds  wide  and  a  mile  or  so  in  length ;  the  walking  was  about  as 

***atT  fts  you  can  well  imagine.     A  few  sheep  tracks  were  the  only 

attempts  at  paths,  for  the  shepherd's  clever  dog  was  about  the  only 

"«ng  who  had  any  professional  occupation  down  in  this  undercliff, 

^^cepting  when,  some  three  times  a  year,  my  friend  shot  over  it. 

-^Jl  the  rabbits  lying  out  in  the  covert  of  the  undercliff,  whose  home 

*J^yfar  above  our  heads  in  the  dazzling  white  cliff,  were  bound,  when 

A^arted  by  the  dogs,  to  scramble  away  up  the  precipitous  slope 

'^rhich  led  to  that  lofty  region.     It  was  really  marveUoua  to  see  the 

l>«Ce  at  which  they  dodged  from   stone   to  stone,   then  along  in- 

^nitesimally  narrow  ledges  up  and  ever  up,  till  they  reached  the 

liiunts  they  shared  with  the  sca-giiUa.     The  spaniels  soon  gave  up 

^0  chase  when  they  found  which  route  the  rabbits  took,  though  the 

ftbeep-dog,  being  longer  in  the  leg,  kept  up  many  a  lio^e\^%  Y^* 
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suit.     As  tbe  guest^  I  hnd  the  best  beat  asni^cd  to  nic,  and  wu 
directed  to  luake  my  way  along  the  top  part  of  the  undercliff. 

And  now  tbo  dogs  are  busy  at  work,  and  but  a  few  mmntei 
elapse  before  a  rabbit  is  moved.  Our  bobtailed  assistant,  who  hit 
been  prancing  about  outside  the  bramble  thicket  with  a  view  to  & 
bit  of  coursing,  makes  a  dash  at  him,  but,  perhaps  for  want  ofhi< 
caudal  appendage,  he  misses  his  stroke. 

'  Coming  up,  coming  up  !  Look  out,  sir,*  roars  old  John  as  hnwrf 
comes  skipping  up  the  hill,  going  clean  away  from  his  porsaen, 
sheep-dog  and  all.  Darting  across  the  path  close  to  me,  the  rabdi 
goes  straight  up  a  precipice  of  blue  shale ;  I  have  lots  of  time  b 
take  aim — *  Mustn't  blow  him  to  pieces,  you  know,*  Now,  bang 
and  as  my  Enger  presses  the  trigger  beyond  recall,  I  feel  that  thi 
object  aimed  at  has  suddenly  struck  o&  at  a  right  angle,  and  I  hm 
missed  by  a  good  yard.  Ye  gods,  what  an  echo  !  and  how  the  gnll 
are  startled !  Away  they  go  screaming  and  wheeling  higher  la 
higher  into  the  unclouded  blue.  Au  irouical  cheer  from  below  wsnu 
mo  to  insert  a  straight  cartridge  for  the  next  chance,  and  I  Ifl 
thankful  to  sav  one  of  the  desired  sort  came  uppermost  in  m, 
pocket.  Thus  we  work  om-  way  steadily  along,  giving  the  dog! 
plenty  of  time  to  try  the  thick  matted  covert ;  and  well  they  do  it 
Not  much  chance  has  any  rabbit  above  gromid  of  escaping  the  nosa 
of  Dash  and  Fan,  as  they  bustle  through  every  bit  of  covert  thi 
would  hold  a  mouse,  with  their  tails  in  a  perpetual  state  of  spasm 
and  giving  ever  and  anon  a  whimper  and  '  yap-yap'  as  a  waniini 
that  something  is  afoot. 

I  must  say  the  sport  I  enjoyed  that  day  was  of  a  most  uniqiU 
character.  I  thought  that  I  had  waged  war  with  the  genus  conej 
under  every  conceivable  circumstance  of  locality  and  difficulty ;  bu 
never  before  or  since  have  I  heard  a  warning  shout  of  *  Rabbit  ottf 
luad  r  and  with  nearly  perpendicular  aim  tumbled  n  '  rocketer' •! 
but  into  the  clutch  of  my  extended  hand  ;  neither  have  I  ever  befon 
expended  so  many  cartridges  with  such  small  results.  Those  rib 
bits  that  made  straight  up  the  cliff  were  '  potted'  in  nine  cases  vMi 
of  ten ;  but  as  for  their  brethren  whose  burrows  lay  in  the  rocks  ii 
the  lower  -part  of  the  underclifl',  they  were  simply  the  most  '  artft 
dodgers'  I  ever  snapped  gim  at.  They  never  seemed  to  run  halfl 
yard  straight  in  any  given  or  expected  line ;  certainly  their  coare 
took  them  over  the  most  ragged  and  broken  of  ground,  which  defitf 
all  calculation  shots ;  the  Huttoring  progress  of  a  butterfly  wi 
steady  compared  to  theirs  ;  yea,  verily  the  tortuous  antics  of  the* 
little  rascalH,  as  the  Paddies  say,  *  banged  Banager.*  I 

Talking  of  butterdies,  it  would  not  have  surprised  me  to  h»* 
come  across  a  whole  convoy  of  *  Red  Admirals ;'  for  the  climate  bij 
become,  as  my  friend  bad  foretold,  quito  tropical.     The  heat  of  tbl 
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indf  combined  with  the  somewhat  Tiolent  exercise  necessary  to 
joqul  the  rocky  *  impedimenta*  in  our  paths,  soou  obliged  me  to 

off  my  greatcoat,  whichlhmig  on  a  conspicuous  rock,  iutc^ndiug 
ick  it  up  on  our  way  home.  A  light  summer  suit  would  have 
Dftlmost  welcome. 

A  whir  of  brown  wings,  and  a  covey  rises  well  within  range ; 
with  a  mighty  effort,  both  mental  and  moral,  I  remember  that 
season  is  over.  We  spring  them  again  later  in  the  day,  when 
r  tower  up  with  a  view  to  seeking  refuge  in  the  stubbles  on  the 

of  the  cliff.     But  see ;   they  are  suddenly  whirled  away  sca- 
ds, like  straws  before  the  wind,  and  with  much  ditficulty,  and 
r  A  protracted  battling  with  the  elements,  do  they  manage  to 
I  the  shore  once  more,  and  vanifih  mnnd  yonder  point. 
Kot  long  afterwards,  'Tally-ho!   tally-ho!*  shouts  my  friend; 

a  noble  specimen  of  the  '  red  rascal,*  with  a  white  tap  to  his 
sh,  cantors  calmly  past  me  up  the  hill,  and,  scrambling  up  one 
lie  few  practicable  places  iu  the  cliff,  disappears  from  view.  How 
ty  he  must  have  felt  when  he  found  his  warm  kennel  exchanged 

i  wind-swept,  bleak  north  hill  !     A  few  weeks  later  I  remem- 

Mr.  Radclyffe*s  hounds  ran  a  fox  over  the  same  clitf,  two 
khe  pack  coming  to  an  untimely  end  on  the  rocks  below.  It  was 
oousual  sight  to  see  a  large  field  holding  their  horses  and  craning 
ff  the  stupendous  cliff;  while  tbo  huntsman,  who  had  gone  round 
h  the  pack  to  our  entrance,  picked  his  way  on  foot,  booted  and 
ned,  amongst  the  rocka.  He  never  hit  off  his  fox;  and  I  aui 
>Mi  to  understand  that  the  langaa<][e  in  which  ho  described  the 
WDtry*  in  the  uudercliffwas  more  forcible  than  parliamentary. 

Rl  now  we  proceed  to  refresh  the  inner  man.  What  a  glorions 
r  a  sporting  luncheon  in  winter,  or  a  picnic  in  summer !  As 
I  recline  on  some  withered  bracken,  we  gaze  away  upon  the  blue 
ptnae  of  water,  and  note  that  tbe  colliers  have  not  made  much 
J  since  the  morning.  Far  away  in  the  offing  a  smudge  of  smoke 
ticates  the  presence  of  a  big  steamer  going  up  Channel.  In  one 
lee  the  incessant  hovering,  screaming,  and  darting  of  an  assem- 
ige  of  gulls  suggests  a  shoal  of  small  tish  tempted  by  the  sun  to 
i  surface.  On  some  nigged  brown  rocks  not  far  off  some  solemn- 
iking  cormorants  are  sitting.  No  Protection  Bill  is  required,  I 
Dokl  say,  for  them;  for  if  you  can  approach  within  ninety  yards 
Lhout  sending  them  away  '  squattering*  along  the  surface,  you  are 
elever  stalker,  and  patient  withal.  It  is  a  fair  scene,  the  con- 
nplation  of  which  lends  a  double  enjoyment  to  our  merry  luncheon. 
Befrnshed  with  many  sandwiches  and  draughts  of  home-brewed, 
d  comforted  by  the  subsequent  pipe  enjoyed  at  *  full  stretch,*  we 
new  our  sport  and  work  our  way  steadily  homewards.  I  mark  a 
bbit  entering  a  short  hole  almost  at  the  summit  of  the  slope.  The 
i  oxtracts  a  ferret  from  the  bag,  and  we  scramble  up  and  u^  ou  >^- 
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fours,  uutil  I  think  it  must  be  time  to  stop,  as  I  see  the  waves  h^tuefn 
my  legs.  The  ferret  is  slipped,  a  subterranean  grumble,  and  oat  ahooU 
buuny  like  a  flash  down  the  slope  ;  I  luiss  him  '  clean  and  clerer/ 
and  then  find  that  the  process  of  descending  the  slope  is  by  no  meani 
as  simple  and  easy  as  it  looks.  It  was  humiliating  before  that  kd 
(but  better  than  breaking  one's  neck)  to  have  to  sUp  down  on  my 
hands  and  knees  backwards.  I  know  that  I  was  much  relieved  whoi 
I  got  to  the  bottom  in  safety.  After  tbis  wo  worked  the  ferrets  in 
more  accessible  places ;  but  with  no  great  snccoss,  for  the  ground 
was  so  perfectly  *  honeycombed'  with  holes  in  such  close  proximity 
that  a  slow  shot  had  but  little  chance.  I  soon  have  to  draw  npo& 
the  larger  store  of  cartridges  carried  by  my  friend,  to  whose  mora 
practised  performance  we  were  indebted  for  the  respectable  appeth 
ance  of  our  *  bag/  when  at  the  close  of  the  day  *  old  John'  and  the 
'  bwoy'  staggered  about  festooned  with  some  twenty  and  odd  coi^ 
of  rabbits,  two  gulls,  a  hawk,  and  a  jackdaw. 

And  now  we  make  our  way  up  out  of  the  clifif,  and  turn  to 
ft  last  fond  gaze  on  the  scene  of  our  most  enjoyable  day.     Quoth 
friend,  'John,  what  is  that  sitting  on  the  rock  yonder?     It 
like  a  man.'     John  can't  make  it  out.      I  descry  a  dark  oh^ 
Horrid  thought !     If  I  haven't  left  my  greatcoat  behind  me  ;  a 
mile  off  too  !     What's  to  be  done  ?     It  is  too  much  trouble  to  go 
all  the  way  back  for  it ;  but  John  promises  to  retrieve  it  for  me  aui 
bring  it  over  on  the  morrow.     I  must  face  the  east  wind  as  well  u 
I  can  without  it  on  my  way  home.     Some  parting  directions  *re 
given  to  the  shepherd  about  disposing  of  our  spoil,  and  we  swari* 
the  hill  again  and  surmount  the  wall  only  to  find  our  old  enemy  mo: 
bitter  than  ever  in  his  determination  to  punish  us  for  having  cheat 
him  in  the  way  we  had. 

I  induce  my  friend  to  drive  me  home  from  Dutton,  and  to  b| 
and  take  *  pot-hick*  at  dinner,  the  greatest  insult  you  can  oflFer  a 
so  I  read  the  other  day.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  at  this  and  all 
'  pot-luck*  dinners  at  which  I  have  assisted,  an  amouut  of  real  & 
joyment  was  ]iresent  which  is  usually  a  stranger  at  the  grander  ba^ 
qnets  by  formal  invitation  which  society  periodically  inflicts  on  itse 
And  80  to  bed  and  dreams  of  a  gigantic  rabbit  airing  himself  in 
topcoat,  and  laughing  at  old  John's  ineffectual  efforts  to  cateh 
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'  FriMh  ftuff  friK-h  auf  t  mifc  ruchom  Flag, 
Frei  vor  dir  liegt  die  Welt  ; 
Wte  auoh  dM  Fo[tirlt>«  Li^it  and  Tmg 
Dioh  ringit  unigatt«rt  biilL !' 


AwiKE,  nwakc  !  and  onwards  dart. 
Free  lies  the  world  before  tbee ; 

In  vain  a  crafty  foeraan's  art 

Would  cast  its  fettexs  o'er  thee ! 

Strike  out,  my  steed,  thy  bounding  feet, 

O,  boar  mo  bravely  now, 
Wlierc  falchions  Hash  as  warriors  meet 

The  oak-wreath  waits  my  brow. 

ResistlesB  soars  through  yielding  skies 
The  horseman's  freshening  might, 

And  naught  may  curb  in  dust  that  lies 
Hia  spirit's  daring  flight. 

Too  swift  for  care  he  whirleth  on. 
Nor  wife  nor  child  to  chide  him ; 

Before  him  death,  or  freedom  won 
By  that  bright  sword  beside  him. 

Away,  away !  we  may  not  stay, 

The  bridal  trumpets  call, 
And  none  who  linger  on  the  way 

May  cross  the  bridal  hall. 

For  honour  is  the  wedding  gnest, 
The  bride  the  Fatherland ; 

But  he  who  woos  her  to  his  breast 
Must  win  Irom  Death  her  hand. 

Soft  o*er  thee  then  shall  slumber  close ; 

The  bride  that  knows  no  sleej), 
The  loved  that  lulls  thee  to  repose. 

Shall  o'er  thee  vigil  keep. 
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And  e*er  the  spring  with  yemal  bloom 
Shall  robe  one  greenwood  tree, 

She'll  wake  her  hero  in  his  tomb 
To  fame's  eternity. 

What  reck  we,  then,  who  would  he  free 
Of  Fortune's  rise  or  &il  ? 

Whatever  the  risks  of  battle  be, 
We'll  meet  and  dare  them  all ! 

And  if  on  conquer'd  foes  we  tread. 
No  boast  becomes  the  brave ; 

For  those  for  whom  God  wields  the  blade 
He  lifts  His  shield  to  save. 

Who  strikes  for  freedom  strikes  for  God ; 

In  life  and  victory, 
Or  swathed  in  blood  beneath  the  sod. 

We  bow  to  His  decree. 

Already  rings  the  din  of  war. 
All  round  its  lightnings  play ; 

Though  hell  be  forth  our  path  to  bar, 
My  steed,  we  must  away ! 
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HOSTAGES  TO  FORTUNE 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  '  LADY  AUDLEY's  SECRET,'  ETC. 


Chapter  XV. 

*  ^uvAntftble  et  complet  d£«Mlrc.    Le  vaL>«eAu  aombrftit  mos  laisser  ui  on 
Mrdife,  Qi  une  planoho  Bur  le  vuta  ocuaa  dei^  crip6ritnces,' 

THE  Frivolity  is  closed  during  the  season  of  London's  emptiness, 
and  Mrs.  Brandrcth  is  enjoying  the  hlissfuluess  of  repose  at 
the  sleepy  little  Belgian  watering-place  of  Heldenberg,  near  tho 
good  old  city  of  Mcmlingstadt.     Not  altogether  a  bad  place,  this 
Heldenberg,  with  its  monator  hotel  and  fine  sea-wall ;  its  vast  stretch 
of  golden  sands  and  colony  of  bathing-boxes  ;  its  dozen  or  so  of 
smart  new  villas  facing  the  sea ;  and  its  cluster  of  ancieUt  houses 
bdltiQ  a  snag  little  hollow  under  the  lee  of  a  sandbank,  comfortably 
sheltered  from  ocean  waves  and  stormy  n-inds.    There  are  the  cosiest 
little  restaurants  down  in  this  old  town  of  Heldenberg,  a  spriukliiig 
of  humble  shops,  a  dim  old  church,  and  a  post-oQice.      All  the  rest 
of  Heldenberg  is  new,  and  spreads  itself  in  a  line  with  its  face  to 
*lie  sea,  steadfastly  ignoring  tlie  original  settloment,   from   whose 
•basement  the   fashionable  watering-place  is  approached  by  steep 
rtone  steps,   upon  which  shrill-voiced  females  exhibit  their  small 
VK«s.  and  tempt  the  idle  visitor  to  unpremeditated  outlay.     Those 
wge  flat  currant-cakes  which  are  the  glory  of  Belgium  may  be  had 
^cre^  and  the  Heldenberg  mussel,  a  fish  of  some  distinction,  is 
pittTcyed  upon  the  stone  landings.     Not  often  does  the  upper  town 
fecend  to  the  lower  town,  the  great  hotel  providin^j  for  all  the 
^Viis  of  its  patrons,  internal  and  external,  and  the  landscape  be- 
"'wn  Heldenberg  and  Memlingstadt  oflcring  no  farther  attraction 
^  the  explorer  than  is  to  be  found  in  level  sands,  intersected  by 
*Q  Occasional  ditch,  a  sprinkling  of  stunted  willows,  a  canal  with 
"Wges  and  water-gates,  and  here  and  there  the  verdure  of  a  cabhage- 
S&rden. 
TtajufSxKiMs,  Vol.  VI.  F,3,  Vol.  XXVI.  1* 
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Mrs.  Brandreth  Las  come  to  Heldenherg  as  a  qaiet  oot-of-the- 
way  place,  whero  she  is  uot  likely  to  find  luauy  English  people,  or 
to  be  reco^^ised  and  stared  at.  Sbo  has  her  reward.  There  are 
very  few  English  at  Heldonlierg,  which  does  not  offer  many  attrac- 
tions to  the  British  mind.  It  is  not  a  stage  npon  the  high-road  of 
ICiirope,  like  Oslend ;  it  has  no  steamers,  no  direct  communication 
\rith  any  place  except  Memlingstadt.  Its  ctablissement  is  infantine, 
its  dissipations  of  the  mildest  order.  Tlie  Belgians  come  here  in 
flocks,  proud  of  having  created  Heldenherg  by  their  own  nnaidd 
efforts.  It  is  a  plant  of  purely  native  growth,  owes  no  favour  to 
tho  rest  of  Euroi>e,  and  its  cleanliness,  freshness,  and  brightaess 
arc  \eTj  fair  to  Belgian  eyes.  To  dress  smartlyi  bathe  abnndanily, 
lounge  away  morning  and  oflemoon  on  tlic  esplanade,  retiring  at 
intervals  for  copious  refreshment,  and  to  hear  indifferent  music  and 
play  small  games  of  chance  in  the  evening,  make  np  the  sum  of 
life  at  Heldenherg ;  a  placid  simple  existence,  not  over  costly,  oitd 
leaving  no  bad  taste  in  the  mouth. 

Myra  has  brought  a  box  of  new  books,  and  a  point-lace  flounw, 
which  she  has  been  at  work  upon  for  the  last  three  years.     She  has 
avoided  the  public  life  of  the  monster  hotel,  enjoyable  as  it  ia  to 
Belgian  visitors,  and  has  established  herself  in  two  pretty  rooms,  a» 
premier,  in  one  of  tho  \illa3  facing  the  soa.     A  large  family  of 
healthy-looking  children,  whose  existence  appeal's  to  be  one  pe^ 
petual  meal-time,  occupy  the  apartments  beneath.    Myra  has  a  bal' 
cony,  lattice-shaded,  in  which  she  can  sit  on  warm  afternoons  reading' 
o/ working,  or  studying  her  part  in  Herman's  new  comedy,  whicbi 
work  of  genius  he  placed  in  her  hands  a  few  days  before  bis  las 
journey  to  Radnorshire. 

Tho  piece  is  strong,  ftdl  of  domestic  interest  and  telling  Biioa^ 
tions,  and  Myra's  part  ia  one  of  tho  finest  she  has  ever  had  writted 
for  her.  This  quiet  Belgian  watering-place  affonla  her  ample  loisord 
for  study,  tibo  has  time  to  think  out  tho  character ;  to  create 
living  breathing  woman  from  the  words  of  her  author ;  to  enlarj 
upon  his  ideas,  and  give  form  to  his  airiest  fancy. 

'  1  think  even  ho  will  be  proud  and  pleased  if  I  carry  ont  m] 
idea  of  the  character,'  she  says  to  herself,  sitting  in  tho  balcony  i 
the  warm  afternoon  sunshine  with  the  manuscript  comedy  on  faei^ 
lap,  just  two  days  after  Herman's  wedding.  \ 

She  has  thought  herself  remote  from  all  her  world,  and  has  beeni 
luxuriating  in  the  rest  and  freedom  which  accompany  the  thoaghiy^ 
when  looking  down  to  the  esplanade  she  boob  a  gentleman  in  gray, 
with  a  white  hat  and  hay-coloured  whiskers,  steadfastly  regardingi 
the  balcony.  His  hat  is  raised  as  sbo  looks  at  him,  revealing  IhM 
somewhat  commonplace  features  of  Lord  Earlswood.  | 

'  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Brandreth  ?*  he  remarks,  with  his  aeons*  J 
tomed  tranquillity.    '  I  thought  I  couldn't  bo  mistaken.    Your  people 
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me  your  ntimber,  so  I  bavo  been  exploring  What's-its- 
I  forget  what  tbe  Belgians  cnll  tbia  settlement.     Rather 
He  the  east-end  of  Margate  without  the  cockneys,  isn't  it  ?' 

•Pray  come  in,  if  you  want  to  talk,'  says  Myra,  with  Texation 
dffiritf  rolling  up  her  mannscript. 

Lord  Earls  wood  is  prepared  to  converse  placidly  from  the  pave- 
ment, regardlesH  of  the  impression  he  may  make  upon  the  varioas 
ftmiliea  which  crowd  the  braud-new  villas. 
'  May  I  ?*  he  says.      *  So  delighted  !* 

He  ascends  tbe  stone  steps,  disappears  through  the  open  portal, 
ud  reappears  in  Myra*8  drawing-room,  where  the  new  books  are 
flattered  on  sofa  and  tables,  and  tbe  point-lace  flounce  displays 
itself  half  in  and  half  out  of  a  fairy  work-basket  lined  with  quilted 
fON-colonred  satin.  The  newly-fornished  apartment  looks  like  a 
Kene  on  the  stage. 

*How  do  you  do  ?*  says  Myra»  stiQing  a  yawn.  She  had  been 
in  I  delicious  dreamy  reverie  that  was  almost  slumber  when  hor 
listless  gaze  alighted  on  Lord  Earlswood's  white  hat.  '  What  brings 
JOQ  to  this  quiet  little  place  ?* 

'Yoa  may  well  ask  that.     I  think  it  would  have  been  only 

friendly  to  let  a  fellow  know  where  yon  were  coming,     I  called  in 

Bioomsbory-square.     No  one  could  tell  me  anything,  except  that 

/onVl  gone  to  some  foreign  Avatering  place.     It  might  be  Ostend,  or 

-Boulogne,  or  Dieppe,  or  Biarritz,  or  Arcachon,  or  Jerlobo — no  one 

*ttew.   Went  to  the  theatre — same  result :  meeting  of  the  company 

•xinonnccd  for  the  fith  of  October — that  was  all.      It  was  Mrs. 

titoh,  your  wardrobe  woman,  who  put  me  on  the  right  scent, 

had  made  your  dresses,  and  yon  had  told  her  you  wanted  them 

A  quiet  style  for  a  quiet  place.     Hel — something,  in  Belgium. 

looked  up  Murray,  and  found  only  one  Belgian  watering-place 

ing  with  Hel;   and  here  I  am.     Clever,  wasn't  it?' 

'Pertinacious,  at  any  rate,*  replies  Myra, 

'  Ah,  that's  the  next  best  thing,  if  it  isn't  better.    '•  It's  dogged- 

i  does  it."     I  came  across  that  sentence  somewhere  the  other 

y,  and  it  took  my  fancy.     I  flatter  myself  there's  a  good  deal  of 

ness  in  my  composition.' 

*I  thonght  you  were  grouse-shooting  in  the  Highlands.' 

*  Everybody  shoots  gronse  ;   I  don't.* 

*  You  must  bo  very  anxious  about  your  theatre/  says  Myra, 
^•■Iciag  np  the  flounce,  and  doing  a  stitch  or  two,  point  Turque,  with 
^**^le  precision. 

'  I  don't  care  two  straws  about  the  theatre.  Come,  Mrs.  Brand- 
**th,  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  I  built  it  for  you,  just  as  I 
'oighthave  sent  you  a  box  of  bonbons  on  New  Year's-day.' 

'  A  princely  bonbonniere.  But  I  am  glad  Fortune  has  boon  kind, 
*^d  that  BO  far  yon  hare  had  interest  for  your  money** 
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'  It's  not  very  kiud  to  talk  in  tliat  tusinesa-like  war  vhen  i 
fellow  has  come  across  from  Dover  to  Ostend — the  worst  passage  J 
ever  made— on  pnrpose  to  see  you.* 

*  Eslremely  kind  on  your  pai-t,  but  rather  foolish ;  unless  Held 
berg  and  the  Belgians  prove  amusing  enongli  to  reward  your  devotii 
What  can  you  have  to  say  to  me,  or  I  to  you,  that  would  not  be  j 
as  well  said  a  month  hence  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  about  that.     First  and  foremost,  I  came  to 
you.     It's  a  pleasure  to  me  even  to  sit  here  watching  you  sti 
at  that  blue-colico-aud-white-tape  arrangement.     And  then,  agi 
I've  a  little  hit  of  news  for  yon,'  he  adds,  with  a  faint  sparkle  in 
dull  gray  eyes.      '  News  that  I  thought  might  interest  you — j 
a  mutual  friend.* 

'  What  kind  of  news  ?'  asks  Myra,  working  industrioualy  to 
her  slecpineBs. 

*  Well,  I  should  call  it — matrimonial.' 

*  Miss  Belormoiid  has  had  an  offer  from  that  sporting  barooi 
who  used  to  hang  about  the  stage-door  ?* 

•No.' 

'  Mr.  Flanders,  the  low  comedian,  has  married  Minnie  Waltei 
— at  last  ?  I'm  sme  she  has  tried  haid  enough  to  bring  it  okfl 
poor  girl  !* 

'No.* 

*  Then  I  give  it  up.' 

*  Your  frioiul,  ^Ir.  Westray — '  begins  Lord  Earlswood  alowl/. 
The  work  drops  from  Myra's  bauds  aa  she  looks  up  at  him 
'Well,  whatofbim?* 

*  0,  notliing  very  particolar.  His  marriage  is  in  yestertUy' 
Times.' 

*  Some  other  Westray,  perhaps.' 

*  No  ;  Herman  Westray.     Here's  the  paper  ;*  and  his  lordsb 
produces  a  neatly-folded  supplement.      'Herman  Westray,  only  a* 
of  the  late  Reverend  Thomas  Westray   of  Colehaven,  Devon, 
Editha,  second  daughter  of  Morgan  Morcombe,  Esq.,  Lochwithil 
Priory,  Radnorshire.'  i 

'  I  rather  expected  it,'  says  Myra,  with  heroic  composure.  ■ 
have  seen  them  together  at  the  Frivolity.* 

'  0,*  exclaims  Earlswood,  mortified,  '  then  you're  not  surpriseJ 

'Not  particularly.  If  you  crossed  the  Channel  with  the  iJ| 
that  you  were  bringing  me  a  piece  of  astounding  news,  you  h(^ 
wasted  your  trouble.'  \ 

She  is  especially  gracious  to  him  after  this  ;  allows  him  to  shd 
her  afternoon  tea,  discusses  lier  plans  for  the  coming  season  at  t) 
Frivolity,  and  tUsmisses  him  in  the  last  stage  of  mystification.  Ai 
by  and  by,  alone  in  her  pretty  bedchamber,  with  its  snow-whl 
drapciy  and  continental  gimcracker}*,  she  goes  down  on  her  knees  a| 
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Wflsped  hands,  and  takes  an  awful  oath — not  to  the  God 
'the  Christians  aaBiiredly,  who  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  receive 
such  vows,  bnt  to  Nemesis,  or  the  three  fatal  sisters  who  deal  cala- 
,«ity  to  man. 


Chapter  XVI. 

'  We'll  live  together,  like  two  neighbour  viae8, 
CiKling  our  souls  adi]  loves  in  one  Another. 

We'll  (tpring  together,  and  wp'll  bear  one  fruit ; 

One  joy  t^balt  make  us  smile,  and  one  Kriof  inouru  ; 

One  age  go  with  u«,  and  one  hour  of  death 

Shall  close  our  eyes,  and  one  grave  make  us  happy.' 

Herman's  honeymoon  fleets  past  him  like  a  blissful  dream. 
Lite,  which  he  had  thought  worn  out  and  done  with,  save  as  a  mere 
mechanical  process,  seems  to  have  bef;un  afresh  for  him — life  and 
youth  and  happiness  all  renewed  top:ether  like  a  second  birth.  Edi- 
•IIm's  companionship  is  so  sweet  in  its  titter  novelty.  This  pure 
iieart  has  so  many  treasures  to  lay  at  his  feet.  This  innocent  mind 
ktt  such  unknown  deeps  for  him  to  sound.  As  her  lover  he  bad 
bneied  that  he  knew  all  the  wealth  of  her  nature.  As  her  husband 
be  discovers  a  new  world  of  thought  and  feeling  which  the  girl  had 
niled  &om  him. 

Too  bright,  too  fleet,  too  fair  are  those  early  days  of  their  wedded 
life;  like  those  radiant  mornings  which  are  apt  to  end  in  dull  weather, 
il»  rose  changing  to  gray,  the  sun  vanishing  behind  angry  clouds. 

They  have  no  thought  of  such  change,  these  wedded  lovers, 
EdJthft  has  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  perfection  of  her  happi- 
11688.  She  sits  by  her  husband  one  night  while  he  writes  a  chapter 
of  his  novel,  watches  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  mobile  face, 
»hich  changes  with  his  theme,  and  is  beyond  measure  happy.  It 
i»«s  if  she  had  actuuliy  a  part  in  his  work,  in  bis  thoughts,  in  his 
Senius  ;  and  when  he  reads  her  the  concluded  chapter — ineflTable 
<^ndescension ! — happiness  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  express. 

She  writes  to  Ruth  from  a  little  Swiss  village,  a  letter  brimming 
wer  with  joy,  one  of  those  honeymoon  letters  which  we  all  receive 
*w»sionally  from  sister,  or  cousin,  or  familiar  friend;  a  letter  in 
^hich  every  sentence  begins  with  *  Dear  Herman,*  *  Dear  Herman 
tiiinks,'  *  Dear  Herman  says,'  'Dear  Herman  hopes,' — a  letter 
'hich  illnstratrs  all  the  weaknesses  of  woman,  and  all  hor  virtues. 

That  bright  month — not  to  be  reckoned  as  other  months  in  the 
ctlendftf — comes  to  an  end  like  a  tale  that  is  told,  and  the  newly- 
TOftrried  conple  come  home  to  the  house  at  Fulham,  Then  come 
noTv  [ileasuroa,  the  simple  joys  of  domesticity.  Huge  chests  of  linen, 
sent  np  from  Lochwithian  Priory,  to  be  unpacked  and  put  away, 
^Vedding  presents  to  be  disposed  judiciously  about  the  rooms ;  no 
^ytaak,  as  these  gifts  are  for  the  most  port  iucougruovis  aud  o^Clqi** 
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ful  taste — a  pink -anti-gold  French  clock  and  candelabra,  for  ic&tance, 
which  are  on  eyesore  in  that  perfect  drawing-room,  whose  pale  grcca 
and  white  and  tender  hlacs  are  as  delicate  as  a  picture  by  Greoze. 

Editha  is  enchanted  with  her  new  home.  There  is  an  artistic 
grace  about  the  river-sido  villa,  with  its  light  airy  rooms.  Not 
numerous,  but  of  a  fair  size.  Messrs.  Molding  and  Koruess^  not  being 
harassed  by  interference  from  their  customer,  have  surpassed  them- 
selves. There  is  nothing  costly,  or  that  strikes  the  observer  as 
costly ;  no  gilding,  except  the  slenderest  line  of  nnbnrnished  goJi 
here  and  there  ;  no  sheen  of  satin  or  splendour  of  brocade  ;  no  v 
expanse  of  looking-glass,  confusing  the  sense  with  imaginary  space 
The  Pompeian  vestibule  and  dining-room  are  deliciously  simple; 
encaustic  tiles,  unpolished  ebony,  cretonne  draperies  of  purely  clasiiitf 
design  and  rich  subdued  colour.  The  walls  are  painted  a  deHc&te 
French  gray,  reUeved  by  a  four-foot  dado  of  eboniscd  panelling, 
the  ceiling  of  palest  primrose.  A  broad  border  of  obonised 
surrounds  the  Venetian  glass  over  the  chimneypie^e,  and  on 
broad  framework  there  arc  brackets  supporting  small  bronze  fi< 
which  might  have  been  dugout  of  the  lava  that  buried  Horeulaneum, 
A  cretonne  curtain  divides  the  dining-room  from  a  smaller  chamber, 
looking  upon  the  somewhat  dingy  byroad  by  which  the  villa  is 
pToached.  This  room  has  been  lined  from  floor  to  ceiling  on 
sides  with  ebonised  shelves  for  Herman's  library,  which  is  rather 
the  future  than  the  present,  his  existing  collection  filling  about'  & 
third  of  the  space  Messrs.  Molding  and  Komess  have  allowed  him ; 
his  desk,  his  reading-lamp,  his  chair,  are  perfection  of  their  kind. 
A  small  sofa  of  classic  design  has  been  provided  for  Editha  opposite 
her  husband's  writing-table ;  a  stand  with  russia-leather  portfolio 
saggests  a  collection  of  photographs,  which  may  help  her  to  whil* 
away  an  idle  hour  ;  a  rustic  work-table  in  a  corner  hints  at  stockin  t^' 
mending  and  the  sewing-on  of  shirt-buttons.  Glass,  china,  all  tli^ 
details  of  housekeeping  are  in  harmony  with  the  pervading  ideft  ^^ 
the  whole.  Everything  is  artistic.  The  very  beer-jugs  are  EtT*" 
rian ;  the  urn  is  as  purely  Greek  as  that  finely  sculptured  bra^^* 
vase  from  which  Antigone  poured  her  libation  uj>on  the  dead. 

The  servants  have  been  provided  by  the  house-agent,  and  ha-"*^ 
been  recommended  as  models  of  probity.    They  ore  cook,  housemaid' 
and  parlour-maid,  and  present  a  very  fair  appearance  on  the  evening  ^ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westray's  arrival,  congregated  in  the  hall  to  carry  -*** 
the  boxes  and  travelling-bags — three  smartly-di'essed  young  wome^^' 
whose  starched  muslin  aprons  are  their  only  badge  of  servitude. 

Now  Editha  begins  her  duties  as  matron  and  housekeeper,  as- 
all  the   small  troubles  and  vexations  of  housekeeping  on  a  limit<^ 
scale  graduaUy  reveal  themselves  to  her.     After  their  first  breakfa^^ 
at  homo,  when  the  rooms,  and  the  caps  and  saucers,  and  the  view  froi 
the  windows^  and  the  servants'  faces  are  still  as  new  to  them  as  Z- 
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pey  hiul  J03t  pat  up  at  &  strange  hotel,  Herman  gives  his  yoang 
vife  tweDtj  poands  and  the  daiuttest  little  morocco  account-book 
Met  deriaed  to  make  accoants  fascinating. 

■     '  I  think  it  vrtll  be  wisest  to  pay  the  bills  weekly,  dear/  he  says, 
^ud  then  we  shall  always  know  exactly  how  we  stand  financially. 
Do  yoa  think  twenty  pounds  is  enough  for  you  to  begin  with  ?' 

*0H6rnian,  twenty  pounds  ought  to  last  ns  ever  so  long ;  a  month 
I  should  think.  Twenty  pounds  used  to  last  a  long  time  at  Loch- 
wilhian,  though  we  had  ton  servants  instead  of  three.  Certainly  papa 
pftid  all  tho  large  accounts  quarterly,  and  wo  had  a  great  deal  from 
the  home  farm/ 

'  Here  you  will  have  to  pay  for  everything.  Bridge-end  House 
Itfodoces  nothingj  not  so  much  as  a  sprig  of  parsley  to  decorate  the 
batter.* 

On  this  first  day  Herman  leaves  his  wife  to  face  the  responsi- 
bOities  of  her  position  alone.  He  has  been  away  from  London  five 
meks,  and  is  anxious  to  sec  his  publishers,  to  look  in  at  his  favourite 
Hob,  and  to  ascertain  in  a  general  way  how  tho  world  has  wagged 
his  absence.  Editha  goes  to  the  ball-door  with  him,  and  sees 
depart  with  that  faint  touch  of  heart-sinking  which  young  wives 
subject  to  on  such  occasions.  Throughout  their  honeymoon 
have  not  lived  an  hour  asunder.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
reality.  Kditha  lingers  in  the  hall  for  a  nunute  or  two,  con- 
g  the  rather  dull  outlook  from  the  window :  a  dwarfed  hedge- 
level  market-gardens  stretching  away  towards  Walfaam 
a  church-spire  and  gray  housetops  in  tlie  distance ;  not  so 
a  mound  of  earth  to  relievo  tho  dismal  flatness  ofaeabbagc- 
is-producing  world.  Then  she  screws  her  courage  to  the 
-place,  and  penetrates  those  hidden  and  rearward  premises  of 
she  is  nominal  mistress,  thinking  that  for  this  first  day  it  will 
to  go  to  the  cook,  instead  of  summoning  that  functionary  to 
intorviow. 

It  is  eleven  o'clock  by  this  time,  and  Mrs.  Westray  finds  her 
^blishment  at  laucheou,  seated  comfortably  at  tho  kitchen  table 
a  substantial  upstanding  wedge  of  double  glonccster,  a  quartern 
and  the  largest  of  the  Etrurian  beer-jugs  before  tbom. 
They  look  somewhat  disconcerted  by  her  appearance,  which  they 
itly  regard  as  an  intrusion.  Cook  wipes  her  mouth  hastily  and 
She  is  a  young  woman,  buxom  and  florid,  with  a  look  of 
developed  her  figure  upon  buttered  toast  and  hot  suppers — a 
woman  with  a  sensual  under-lip  and  a  cunning  eye.  House- 
and  parlour-maid  keep  their  seats.  Very  diOerent  this  from 
E^tha's  welcome  in  the  great  old-fashioned  kitchen  at  Lochwithlan, 
where  the  cook  and  housekeeper  of  twenty  years'  service  worshipped 
her,  and  the  Welsh  maidens  smiled  and  curtsied  as  at  the  coming 
of  a  princess.  , 
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She  discusses  the  dinner  question.    First,  as  the  most  important, 
cook  bos  made  bold  to  order  the  kitchen  dinner  already,  to  avoid    | 
loss  of  time.    A  uico  little  loiu  of  pork  and  apple  dumplings.    *Tho 
others  like  pork/  she  says,  with  an  an-  of  seK-abuegation.     For  the 
late  dinner  she  suggests  a  pair  of  soles,  a  pair  of  fowls,  and  n  sniBli 
ham.     *  Which  Fullers  the  tea-grocer  says  he  has  some  prime  York 
'ams  at  sixt^enpeuce  a  pound,  and  I  might  make  you  a  happle  tAri, 
mum,  and  a  few  custards.' 

This  dinner^  though  fair  enough  as  a  sample  of  the  cook's  capa- 
bilities, does  not  appear  strikingly  novel  to  Editha.     Their  honey' 
moon  dinners  have  run  very  much  upon  roast  fowl  in  those  out-o'C- 
the-way  Swiss  hotels. 

She  racks  her  brains  in  the  endeavour  to  think  of  somothin.  £ 
else  ;   but  saddles  of  mutton,  fillets  of  veal,  and  fore-quarters  of  lan^»  ^ 
are  the  only  ideas  that  present  themselves  to  her  mind,  and  thec^  ^ 
are  inappropriate  to  a  tt^'tc-n-iitr  dinner. 

*  I  think  Mr.  Westray  would  like  a  little  game,'  she  bazarda. 

*  You  might  have  a  brace  of  pheasants,  mum,  after  the  fowls.* 
Four  winged  creatures  to  dine  two  people !     There  seems  somi 

thing  wrong  here. 

'  I  should  think  one   fowl  and  one  pheasant  would  be  qui' 
enough,'  says  the  young  housekeeper. 

*  It  might  be  ninufjh,  ma'am,  but  it  wouldn't  do  credit  to 
gentleman's  table ;  and  if  master  bIiouIiI  'appen  to  bring  'ome 
friend  promiscuous,  the  dinner  would  look  shabby;  and  I'm  sure  yo»" 
•wouldn't  wish  that — just  at  first  too.' 

*  No,  of  course  I  don't  wish  that." 
So  cook  has  her  way,  and  Editha  feels  somehow  that  this  ^iv  ^ 

attempt  is  not  good  housekeeping;  and  yet  she  has  kept  her  father'fl~ 
house  with  credit  and  renown  from  seventeen  years  of  age  upwards^ 
has  dealt  out  stores  on  a  large  and  liberal  scale,  kept  accounts,  an 
been  nominally  mistress  of  evcrji-hing. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  deal  with  old  servants  whose  mastor^^^ 
goods  are  as  their  own — who  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  divertingsfll 
a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  basin  of  dripping  from  its  proper  use  ;  who  aiiu^ 
as  proud  of  the  family  they  serve  and  as  anxious  for  the  family  credit  -— 
as  if  the  same  blood  flowed  in  their  veins,  and  the  same  good  old  - 
race  made  honour  a  necessity  of  theii'  being — and  to  have  commeroe 
with  these  sharp-witted  London-bred  girls,  who  look  upon  every  new 
household  they  enter  as  a  caravanscra  which  they  can  leave  at  their 
pleasure,  and  domestic  service  as  a  means  to  the  one  great  end  of 
their  existence,  which  rncludes  good  living,  fine  dress,  and  evenings 
out. 

After  her  interview  with  the  cook,  Editha  surveys  the  parlour- 
maid's pantr}%  which  Messrs.  Molding  and  Korness  have  made  as 
perfect  as  a  steward's  cabin  on  board  a  modern  steamship,  bat 
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yoQiig  person  who  has  charge  of  it  pronounces  dark  and 
ip. 

'And  I'm  a&aid  we  shall  be  ovemm  with  mice,  ma*am,  forlVe 
bettd  them  scaiHing  after  dark.  I  suppose  it*s  along  of  living  so 
Daar  the  river/  adds  the  damsel,  with  a  suppressed  shudder. 

The  storeroom  and  china-closet  are  in  one,  filled  with  locked 
presMS  for  linen  and  groceries.  In  one  of  these  Editha  and  the  two 
tomada  stow  away  the  ample  supply  of  house-linen,  the  making  and 
marking  of  which,  hy  the  school-children  of  Lochwithiau,  it  has  hoeu 
Roth's  pride  to  supernse.  The  grocery-closet  Editha  discovers  will 
be  useless,  as  the  groceT  calls  every  day  for  orders ;  and  the  cook 
Assunm  her  that  it  will  be  best  and  cheapest  to  order  everything  as 
it.  k  wanted. 

'I  don't  believe  grocery  would  keep  in  them  cupboards,  mum, 
so  near  the  river,*  adds  cook  sagaciously ;  whereat  Editha  begins 
t.o  understand  that  Father  Thames  is  a  friend  to  mice  and  inimical 
to  grocery. 

The  grocery  question  settled,  Mrs.  \Vestray  informs  her  household 
t-lxat  she  intends  to  pay  all  bills  weekly,  except  such  occasional  sup- 
f»lie£  as  can  be  paid  for  with  ready  money.  She  declares  furthcrtuore 
^luk  she  will  require  aU  accounts  to  bo  carefully  examined  and  errors 
lioted  before  they  are  submitted  to  her. 

The  cook  seems  somewhat  to  disapprove  of  weekly  payments  ; 
l»«r  last  master  paid  everything  by  cheque,  half-yeai*ly,  she  informs 
liditha,  and  evidently  considers  her  last  master's  method  the  nobler 
off  the  two. 

'But  if  you  do  intend  to  pay  weekly,  mum,*  adds  Jane  the  cook, 
^•ith  a  sigh,  *  there's  a  few  little  accounts  I'd  better  give  you  at 
oiice.' 

She  searches  a  saucc-tnreen  or  two  and  a  vegetable-dish,  which 
^Miels  contain  reels  of  cotton,  old  letters,  a  dirty  collar,  small 
<s^ttage,  penholders,  and  various  oddments  appertaining  to  the  three 
young  persons  who  are  good  enough  to  accept  a  temporary  shelter 
uiMra.  Westray's  house.  From  one  of  these  receptacles  she  pro- 
datet  half  a  dozen  crumpled  bills  more  or  less  greasy;  and  from 
Ueie  documents  Editha  discovers  that  the  week  preceding  her  ar- 
n>a] — during  which  the  young  persons  have  been  settling  down  in 
their  new  service,  and  making  believe  to  clean  rooms  which  had 
never  been  soiled—has  been  a  somewhat  expensive  period.  There 
18  a  hltle  bill  from  tho  baker,  and  a  hierogl}'phical  paper  from 
^e  batcher,  the  original  obscurity  of  which  has  been  made  more 
obscure  by  grease.  Editha  just  contrives  to  decipher  that  the 
Tonng  persons  have  consumed  throe  shoulders  of  mutton  and  four 
Iwins  of  pork  in  the  week,  and  that  they  have  furthermore  required 
BQfit  and  calves*  liver.  The  grocer's  bill  is  the  most  alarming, 
for  the  grocer  is  a  monopolist  in  his  way,  and  sells  b&cotL,  cX\«e%«, 
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e^^s,  and  batter,  as  well  as  colonial  produce.  Blacklfisdp  baUiftne 
Bweet  oil,  hearlbBtone,  sconring-paper,  housemaids*  gloves,  locif 
matclios,  gaH  tapers,  brooms,  brnshcs,  and  blacking  mouDt  np  in 
poaitivoly  awful  manner.  Six  pounds  and  three-quarters  of  bac 
have  been  indispensable  as  a  provision  for  the  four  transparent  rashi 
served  at  that  morning's  breakfast ;  nine  pounds  eleven  ounces 
double  gloucester  have  been  necessary  to  start  the  kitchen,  and  fa 
a  stilton  has  been  ordered  for  the  dining-room.  Tea,  cofiree,  sug 
rice,  and  tapioca  have  been  laid  in  with  equal  liberality.  There  i 
be  very  little  change  out  of  a  iivc-pound  note  from  Mr.  Follers ' 
grocer.  Altogether  Kditha  ^nds  that  her  first  payments  will  swalJ 
up  half  of  Herman's  twenty  pounds,  and  she  has  the  satisfactioi 
hearing  from  tho  housemtiid  that  more  brooms,  brushes,  tnrkshe« 
furniture  polishes,  and  Brunswick  blacks  are  required  before 
house  can  be  cleaned  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  H 

This  investigation  of  domestic  aSairs  occupies  some  tim^ 
then  Editha  goes  up  to  her  own  pretty  rooms  and  begins  th«  t 
of  unpacking.  She  has  no  maid — having  insisted  upon  dispezu 
with  that  luxury  in  her  new  life,  and  being  at  all  times  indepesd 
of  help — so  tho  unpacking  and  arrangement  of  the  trousseau  talu 
long  time  ;  so  long  that  she  has  but  a  few  minutes  to  write  hurril 
to  Ruth,  announcing  her  establishment  in  her  new  home. 

'  You  must  come  to  me  soon,  darling,'  she  writes,  *  if  Dr.  P 
thinks  you  can  bear  the  journey.  I  long  so  to  see  you,  to  tell 
all  about  our  Swiss  tour,  and  how  more  than  good  dear  Herman 
I  feel  rather  strange  and  lonely  to-day  in  my  new  home,  dear  Hen 
having  been  obliged  to  go  to  town  on  business — about  his  now  be 
you  know,  dear.  It  seems  so  odd  to  see  strange  servants,  inst 
of  the  kind  friendly  faces  at  Lochwithian.  I  have  brought  prew 
for  all  of  them  from  Switzerland,  which  I  shall  send  in  tho  box  \ 
your  clock  and  jewel-casket ;  the  clock  from  me,  the  caakot  f 
Herman,  hia  own  choice.     I  think  you  wiU  like  the  carving.* 

After  this  letter  has  been  written  and  despatched,  the  day  so 
rather  to  hang  upon  Editha's  hands.  The  house,  pretty  as  i1 
has  that  new  look  which  is  not  quite  friendly.  The  impres 
Messrs.  Molding  and  Korneas's  work  is  still  upon  it — the  var 
too  bright,  the  colours  of  the  draperies  too  fresh.  Editha  cai 
feel  that  it  is  homo  yet  awhile  ;  and  then  this  first  severance  i 
Herman  oven  for  a  few  hours  is  a  trial.  By  hve  o'clock  in  the  a 
noon  he  seems  to  have  been  away  so  long.  She  wonders  that  he 
not  contrived  to  settle  all  business  matters,  and  come  back  in  ' 
to  take  her  for  a  walk  before  dusk. 

She  goes  into  the  garden,  but  on  this  dull  October  afben 
Father  Thames  looks  gloomy.  A  fog  obscures  the  Surrey  bI: 
A  street-lamp,  lighted  too  soon,  shows  dimly  here  and  there  an 
the  cold  gray  houses.     Everything  is  dull  and  cold.     She  walk 
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uiA  down  the  gravol-path  by  the  water,  and  looks  over  the  low 
:iry  at  «  wiJo  reach  of  mud  despondentlj,  and  wouders  to  fiud 
Oi-  ^0  large  a  portion  of  this  much-extolled  river  consists  of  a  dark 
my  61th,  obnoxious  to  sight  and  smell. 

Shf  floou  wearies  of  that  narrow  lawn  and  gravol-path.  so  difTei*- 

freza  the  gardens  at  Lochwithian,  and  goes  back  to  tbo  bouse, 
where  aha  tries  to  amuse  herself  by  looking  at  Herman's  library. 
This  does  not  prove  particularly  interesting,  being  conhned  to  bookrf 
of  reforencp,  admirable  in  their  way,  uud  those  standard  works  with 
vhich  Edilha  is  familiar.  She  takes  out  a  volume  of  Goldsmith's 
C'Ucrrt  of  the  World,  and  tries  to  read ;  but  her  thoughts  wander 
frum  the  page,  and  she  finds  herself  listening  for  Herman's  return. 

They  are  to  dine  at  half-past  seven.  At  six  the  parlour-maid 
brings  her  a  wishy-washy  cup  of  tea,  and  a  thin  sUce  of  new  bread 
thickly  buttered.  This  refreshment  fails  to  revive  her  spirits,  and 
she  finds  herself  lapsing  into  melancholy  on  this  first  day  of  her 
borne  life. 

Bat  at  last,  just  as  she  comes  down-stairs  in  her  simple  dinner 
a  latchkey  sounds  in  the  hall-door,  and  Herman  appears. 

PP5  meeting,  fond  welcome,  as  after  a  severance  of  years. 

*  Why,  my  love,  you  look  pole  and  tired,*  ho  says,  as  they  go 
ialo  the  library  together,  *  You  haven't  been  over-exerting  yourself 
»bout  domestic  duties,  I  hope  ?* 

*  0  no,  dear ;  only — ' 
'Only  what,  my  pet?' 

'  The  day  has  seemed  so  long  and  dull  without  you/ 
'  Has  it,   darling  ?'  ho  exclaims,  pleased  by  the  avowal.     *  I 
tn't  to  have  gone  to  town  the  first  day,  perhaps ;  only  I  was 
oas  to  see  Standish  about  my  novel,  and  to  hear  what  had  been 
g  in  the  last  six  weeks.     Yon  went  for  a  walk,  I  hope,  dear  ?' 

*  What  alone,  Herman,  in  this  strange  place  !  * 
'  Ah,  to  be  sure — you  don't  know  the  neighbourhood  yet.  There 
Bome  nice  walks — Barnes  Common,  for  instance,  not  above  Imlf 

hour's  walk  from  here  ;  and  Wimbledon,  almost  as  near  ;  I  must 
yon  them  next  week.     And  now  I'll  go  and  wash  my  hands 
dinner.   I've  eaten  no  lunch,  on  purpose  to  do  justice  to  our  first 
borne  dinner.* 

'  I  hope  it  will  be  nice,  dear ;  but  the  cook  is  rather  young. 
Htmever,  she  seems  to  understand  things,  and  is  very  confident.* 

The  table  in  the  Pompeian  chamber  looks  pretty  enough,  with 
the  fragile  modern  glass  and  heavy  old  silver,  the  Squire's  gift  to  his 
^*oghter,  when  Herman  and  his  wife  go  in  to  dinner  presently  ;  but 
^^  diuner  itself  is  a  failure,  and  Herman  resenls  the  fact  more 
witonsely  than  Kditha  would  have  expected  from  a  poet. 

The  soles  are  burned  on  the  outside  and  pink  within  ;  the  fowls 
^^  the  oldest  and  toughest  birds  Herman  has  eucoua^ieiE^l  toi  i&o\s\Gt 
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time,  and  Swiss  ponltry  has  not  been  always  young ;  tbflj 
half  raw,  hard,  and  salt ;  the  pheasants  arc  reduced  to  a 
in  which  the  flesh  crumbles  off  their  hones  ;  the  breads 
watery ;  the  gravy  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  grease,  Lee  ani 
and  black  pepper ;  the  pastry  is  a  leaden  sarcophagus,  in' 
few  half-cooked  apples  are  entombed  ;  the  custards  are  cnrdi 
happily,  before  they  arrive  at  this  stage  of  the  feast,  Heit 
spoiled  an  excellent  appetite  with  a  series  of  disappointmcl 
has  retired  within  himself. 

O,  those  nice  little  club  dinners — so  simjile,  so  iuexpensL* 
one  whiting,  crisp  and  of  a  golden  brown^  with  his  tail  in  la 
— delicate  symbol  of  eternity;    the  longitudinal  slice  of 
roasted  by  a  cook  who  has  elevated  roasting  to  a  science. 
is  not  so  practical  as  to  count  the  cost  of  this  first  homo  d| 
ho  would  find  the  account  sadly  against  domesticity.  \ 

Soles £0    2 

Fowls 0    T 

Ham 0  13 

rhi>u«Dt« OH 

Gravy-beef,  vegetables,  eggs,  butter,  lard,  and  suodries    0    G 


Total 


• n  16 


His  dinner  at  the  club  would  have  cost  him  three-and-ai 
but  then  he  cannot  take  Kditha  to  a  club,  and  it  is  an  eat 
principje  In  the  British  mind  that  to  dine  out  of  doors  is  a4 
the  best  interests  of  domestic  life. 

*  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  enjoyed  your  dinner,  dear^' 
says  nervously,  when  the  paiiuur-maid,  who  is  slow  and  8| 
her  movements,  has  swept  the  last  crumb  from  the  tablecll 
withdrawn  her  attentive  ear  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westrav'i 
sation. 

*  We  won't  call  it  dinner,  Editha.   Everything  was  simp] 
able.     Yon  must  tell  your  cook  so  to-moiTow  ;  and  if  she 
Iwjtter,  yon  must  dismiss  her.     There  must  bo  plenty  of  got 
to  be  had,  if  you  go  the  right  way  to  work.' 

Editha  sighs.  It  se-ems  a  bad  beginning  somehow,  insij 
as  the  matter  is  to  her  mind.  Herman  drinks  a  couple  of  j^ 
claret,  conquers  a  disposition  towards  ill-temper,  and  they  i 
the  pretty  little  study,  where  there  is  a  cheery  fire  on  i 
October  evening,  and  sit  opposite  each  other  on  either  sId 
hearth  like  old-eatabUshcd  married  people,  and  Editha  i 
again. 

They  talk  and  talk,  having  such  a  bonudlcss  stock  of 
impart  to  each  other,  that  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  p< 
of  interesting  conversation.  Herman  expounds  his  views 
variety  of  subjects ;  vague  dreamy  views,  tricked  out  in  a 
sentiment.     He  tolls  liia  wife  a  little  about  his  dav  in  J 
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tbd  people  he  has  met,  the  news  he  has  heard ;  not  altogether 

*  Tm  afraid  it  is  a  very  wicked  world  yon  hear  of  at  the  clabs, 
JUnnftQ,*  she  says,  shocked  to  learn  that  A.'s  wife  has  run  away 
with  a  Queen's  Messenger ;  that  there  Lb  a  rumour  of  a  judicial 
sepamtioij  l>etween  Mr.  and  Mrs,  B. ;  that  C,  after  mrnaut  fjrttutf 
train  fur  the  last  three  years,  has  appeared  in  the  Gazette;  that 
['.  kus  levanted  on  account  of  somo  unknown  difficulty,  which  may 
l;e  anything  from  flirtation  to  forgery. 

'  It  is  the  best  world  we  know  of,  my  dear/  he  answers  calmly ; 
'and  wo  can  but  make  the  best  of  it ;  get  the  most  out  of  it ;  give 
it  the  least ;  trust  it  never ;  hope  for  little  from  its  genorosity ;  for 
nothing  from  its  chanty ;  and  be  sure  that  ho  who  has  the  bigf^est 
mote  in  his  o\vn  eye  will  be  the  first  to  spot  the  beam  in  ours.  Yes, 
it  is  a  wicked  world  undoubtedly,  and,  unluckily  for  the  cause  of 
morality,  the  wicked  people  in  it  are  the  pleasantest  companions 
and  do  the  kindest  things.' 

*  You  don't  mean  what  you  say,  Herman!'  exclaims  his  wife^ 
horrified. 

'  Some  of  it,  at  any  rate,  dearest,'  he  answers  carelessly.  '  But 
I  don't  want  to  infect  your  innocent  soul  with  my  tirae-hardoned 
notions.  The  world,  you  know,  is  fair  enough — that  aniooth-faced, 
time-serving  world  which  smiles  upon  the  prosporous  and  well-placed. 
God  forbid  that  you  should  ever  test  its  metal  with  the  acid  of  mis- 
fortune,  or  discover  how  the  fine  gold  changes  to  droas  in  the  crucible 
of  adversity!' 

Editha  sighs.  Worldly  wisdom  like  this  seems  chilling  after 
Rtjth's  gentle  views  of  life,  overflowing  with  hopefulness  and  charity. 

*  I  think  if  you  were  to  give  me  a  good  cup  of  tea,  Editha,  I 
«ixight  manage  a  chapter  or  two  to-night,'  says  Herman,  after  a 
pi^Ufle,  during  which  he  has  been  looking  dreamily  at  the  lu*e.  and 
^Asting  the  sweets  of  domesticity.  It  is  sweet  to  him  to  sit  by  his 
oivu  fireside,  with  Editha  opposite  him — to  know  that  she  is  abso- 
Ju-tely  Lis  own. 

The  young  wife  is  delighted  at  that  demand  for  tea.  She  rings, 
'd  the  stately  parlour-maid  stalks  in  presently  with  tiic  urn  and 

ly,  the  old-fashioned  silver  teatray,  part  of  Edithas  dower,  and 
'^sebud  cups  and  saucers ;  and  Editha  is  prettily  busy  for  the  next 
^^«  minutes,  while  Hennau  goes  on  dreaming.  His  new  book 
^*^U  be  a  success  ;  liin  wife's  delight  in  the  chapters  he  has  read  to 
**^r  seems  to  him  a  good  nngury.  His  comedy  has  been  received 
^^^tli  rapture  by  Mrs.  Brandreth  and  her  company,  and  only  awaits 
**^  seal  of  public  favour.  Life  smiles  upon  him  as  it  has  never 
'*«^iled  yet. 

He  has  not  seen  Myra  since  his  return  to  England.  He  has 
**^<i  some  thoughts  of  calling  at  the  theatre  to-day,  hia  ^\e(i(i  \i^\s\^ 
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already  in  refaoarsal ;  but  be  has  ehrnnk  Bomehow  from  the 
of  hiB  first  encounter  with  Mrs.  Brandreth  in  hit;  character  of  mu- 
ried  man,  and  has  deferred  his  appearance  at  the  Frivolity  till  to- 
morrow, or  possibly  the  day  after,  or  perhaps  next  week ;  althongb 
he  is  quite  aware  that  such  postponement  may  result  in  one  or  t«( 
of  bis  characters  working  out  into  something  utterly  alien  to  hi 
tjdea  of  them,  and  some  of  his  best  speeches  being  in  a  mannc 
[read  backwards. 

'        '  I'll  write  to  Myra  to-morrow,  just  to  lot  her  know  that  I  h«« 
returned,  and  to  give  her  my  new  addrosB,"  he  thinks.  fl 

He  is  anxious  about  his  comedy,  but  it  would  be  a  relief  to  fli 
if  his  comedy  could  succeed  ■v\'ithout  any  meeting  between  him  an 
Mrs.  Brandreth. 

Kisnu't  is  the  name  of  the  new  play.  Modem,  domestic,  intern 
almost  to  tragedy,  and  so  far  original  that  its  author  is  unconBcioi] 
of  having  borrowed  anybody  else's  ideas. 

The  cup  of  tea  is  perfection,  and  in  sipping  that  brain-clearic 
beTerage  Herman  forgets  that  he  has  had  a  bad  dinner.  He  t&U 
of  bis  book ;  his  characters,  and  that  awful  crisis  in  their  ^t* 
which  now  looms  before  him  in  tho  middle  of  the  third  rolnmo ;  aJt 
thoroughly  enjoys  himself  for  the  next  half  hour.  And  then  the  to' 
tray  in  removed,  the  Sutherland  table  folded  and  put  away,  aud  ti 
author  scats  himself  at  his  desk ;  while  Editha  opens  her  waff 
basket,  concentrates  her  attention  upon  point-lace,  or  seema 
to  do,  though  after  every  group  of  stitches  she  looks  np  from  b 
work,  and  watches  the  thoughtful  face  of  the  writer. 

By  and  by  she  takes  a  volume  of  Coleridge — the  Aldine  edil 
portable,  clear  of  type — from  Herman's  classic  bookshelf, 
reads.  Seated  thus,  with  Herman  opposite  her,  she  knows 
weariness,  though  she  has  read  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  volotf 
before  tho  writer  looks  up  from  his  manuscript  at  the  sound  of  ttf 
silver-tongued  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  striking  two. 

'My  dearest,  what  have  I  been  doing  to  allow  yon  to  stay  "^ 
so  long?'  ho  exclaims.  *  The  native  roses  will  soon  fado  ify- 
keep  me  company  in  the  small  honrs.' 

'Let  me  stay,  Herman,'   she  pleads.      'I  am  aa  foolish 
David  Gopperfield's  Dora,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  I  conld  hold  yo? 
pens.     It  is  so  sweet  to  me  to  look  up  from  my  book  now  and  th€ 
aud  watch  your  face,  and  fancy  that  I  can  follow  the  progrea^^ 
your  story  there.     Will  you  read  me  what  you  have  just  writtevV 

*  Not  to-night,  love,'  with  a  yawn.  *  You  shall  road  it  for  jroni 
self  in  the  printer's  slips,  and  tell  me  the  blemishes  in  my  worl 
And  now,  wife  of  mine,  I  wonder  whether  your  domestic  haadJMi 
would  go  far  enough  to  give  me  a  b.-and-s.  ?*  ^^^H 

The  obedient  wife  Dies  to  the  cellaret ;  and  for  the  ^^^^| 
in  her  life  Squire  IMorcombc's  daughter  opens  a  soda-water       ^H 
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CaAPTER  XMI. 

It-oo  un  connatsseur  «n  mati6re  dc  fcmtno, 
t^rivain  qui  dit  que,  lorbqu'clle  ouuril, 
TOU&  Lroiuiie,  ulls  a  pleuK*  toute  la  Duit  i 
>  «  •  •  • 

Eje  ue  Mih  si  jnraaU  lY'temcUc  jui^ttce 
lA  (lu  pUi-ir  des  dicux  fuit  ua  plaUir  permis  ; 
Uai^  ft'il  m'titait  donn6  dc  diro  tV  quel  Bupplloe 
,  Jo  voadrais  condamner  mon  pins  tier  cnnt^mi, 
rCV-at  tot,  pdle  ftouci  d'une  amour  d6daign£*«, 
I>6*ei'poir  ini^able  et  qui  meura  ignor^f 
^Oui*  c*eM  to\,  cc  Bcrait  ta  lame  ompoisonnC'e 
I  Que  je  ToudraU  hriscr  dans  un  cconr  abhorrt)  1' 

208  been  in  rehearsal  a  fortnight  before  Herman  makes 
earance  on  the  dimly-lighted  stage,  where  the  actors  are 
^  to  give  form  and  life  to  his  creations,  and  to  iufuse 
of  novelty  into  those  well-worn  types  which  the  dramatic 
1  to  employ,  for  want  of  power  to  evolve  any  new  order 
Q  his  inner  consciousness. 

androth  is  on  the  sta^c,  rehearsing  without  book,  in 
ressed  tone  with  which  she  keeps  feeling  and  passion  in 
ving  her  groat  effects — her  fire  and  force  and  whirlwind 
-for  the  performance.     No  one  ever  quite  knows  what 

is  going  to  do  till  the  first  night  of  a  new  piece ; 
ndreth  herself  least  of  all.  Artist  though  she  is,  and 
she  thinks  out  and  elaborates  every  character,  she  is 

spontaneous.  Some  of  her  finest  touches  of  art  have 
at  night,  before  her  audience,  in  a  flash,  like  inspiration, 
mont  of  the  graceful  form,  every  turn  of  the  smiLll  classio 
sen  studied  with  deliberation.  Yet  at  the  last  moment 
fiamo  out,  and  she  electrifies  her  fellow-actora  by  soma 
,ted  look  or  action  which  nothing  less  than  genius  could 

irlBwcod  sits  across  a  chair,  bis  arms  folded  on  the  baok 
n  reposing  on  his  arms,  his  whiskers  drooping  languidly, 
fifth  time  he  has  assisted  at  the  rehearsal  of  Kismet, 
e  is  an  infliction  which  would  be  tolerated  from  no  less 
m  the  owner  of  the  theatre.  He  looks  up  as  Herman 
16  wing,  nods,  and  smiles  thoughtfully,  with  a  quick 
[yra,  who,  with  figure  drawn  to  its  fullest  height,  and 
plifted  head,  is  denouncing  the  weak-minded  lover  who 
ler,  loving  her  all  the  while,  but  sacrificing  love  to 
lom. 

jsbip  looks  from  the  author  to  the  actress,  wondering 
'ill  meet.  He  has  not  seeo  them  together  since  the 
lay,  when  their  evident  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society 
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galled  him  considerably.  He  has  long  ago  made  up  bis  mind  tint 
thcro  is  something  more  than  friendahip  in  Myra'a  regard  for  the 
companion  of  her  girlish  years,  and  he  is  anxioas  to  see  bow  sbe 
will  take  Mr.  Westray'a  mamage.  Sbe  received  Ihe  newa  of  it 
coolly  enough,  it  is  true,  much  to  Lord  Earlswood's  surjirise ;  Iwt 
then  women  are  so  aitfiil,  and  have  such  wondrous  self-conuuand. 
The  actual  presence  of  the  faithless  one  may  be  more  trying. 

The  act  ends  with  that  outburst  of  Myra*s.  Despite  her  sop- 
pressed  tones  there  is  a  force  in  her  utterance,  and  a  meaning  is 
her  gestures  which  thrill  the  small  audience  watching  her  from  the 
wing;  and  a  little  burst  of  spontaneous  applause  heralds  the  cllmu 
which  is  to  bring  down  the  cnrtain  triumphantly  upon  act  two. 

*  That  licks  Tltmlocky  anyhow,'  says  Lord  Earlswood  approv- 
ingly. *  Hang  your  classical  rot !  We  had  enough  of  that  atEton. 
We  don't  go  to  the  theatre  to  be  reminded  of  our  juvenile  canings 
and  impositions.  There's  himian  interest  here,  passion,  and  what's- 
its-name  ?     How  d'ye  do,  Westray  ?' 

At  sound  of  the  name  Myra  looks  round.  Pale,  wearied  with 
a  three  hourft'  rehearsal  she  has  been  for  ever  so  long.  Ifbtf 
check  blanches  now,  the  change  is  so  sHght  as  to  escape  even  the 
watchftd  eye  of  jealousy  glancing  gloomily  upward  from  benealk 
the  bent  brows  of  Lord  Earlswood. 

*  At  last !'  exclaims  Mrs.  Brandreth,  as  she  and  Herman  shake 
hands.  '  I  began  to  think  that  some  one  else  must  have  writUu 
Kismet,  and  that  you  had  only  given  us  the  use  of  your  name  for 
a  consideration.     You  seem  to  take  so  little  interest  in  the  piece.* 

*  I  knew  I  was  in  good  hands,*  says  Herman. 

*  He  was  "  married,  and  couldn't  come."  Haw  I*  cries  bis  lord* 
Bhip. 

*  How  much  of  the  rehearsal  have  yon  heard  ?*  asks  Mts. 
Braudrcth. 

*  Only  the  last  half-dozen  apeechea.  Nothing  could  bo  bolter. 
You  will  be  magnificent  in  the  close  of  that  act.  How  d'yo  Ao* 
Miss  Belormond  ?*  acknowledging  that  young  lady's  nods  and  becks 
and  wreathed  smiled. 

*  How  well  you  are  Iot>kIi3g  !*  says  Mrra,  in  her  frientlliesl 
manner ;  a  frankly  gracious  friendliness  that  is  new  to  Herman, 
and  which  retieves  bim  of  certain  anxieties  that  have  made  this 
£ni  visit  to  the  Frivolity  in  some  wise  a  trial.  '  Switzerland  h»* 
aigriH^  with  yon.  Y^ou  look  ten  years  younger  than  on  that  de- 
l^htful  day  at  Asoot' 

'  Ami  yet  I  was  Terr  happy  oa  thai  day,*  replies  HeriniDi 
SkOTvd  to  gallantly  by  her  kindneas*  A  ntanied  man  baa  such  a^ 
igwatUa  aanae  of  ftMdom.  He  can  si^  tike  sweetest  things  with 
inp«idt;r. 

*  1  tliink  we  mi^t  mU  tlie  ihird  act  to  to-morrow/  inteijcdA 
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H^Bftnager,  a  gcDtleman  who  wears  spectaclos  and  his  hat 
io  the  back  of  his  head,  and  has  an  oppressed  and  careworn 
ce,  as  of  one  whose  burden  is  ^eater  than  he  can  bear. 
;,*  replies  Mjrra ;    'the  first  and  second  go  pretty  smoothly 

Scmto  wants  to  show  yon  his  model  for  the  second  act,' 
stage-manager,  *  if  yon'ro  not  in  a  hurry  to  go.' 
rehearsal  is  over,  but  the  actors  linger,  curious  to  hear  any- 
lat  Herman  may  have  to  say  ;  not  that  they  intend  to  accept 
,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  baring  already  made  up  their 
to  their  interpretation  of  his  play, 
man  and  Myra  talk  over  the  comedy,  while  Lord  Earlswood 
backwards  and  forwards  on  his  chair,  and  Mr.  Delinaine, 
;e-managor,  roams  about  distractedly,  bawling  some  direction 
tioD  now  and  then  at  one  of  the  wings  or  up  to  the  flies, 
come  hoarse  answering  shouts  from  invisible  sonrces.  Her- 
pirits  have  risen  wonderfully  since  he  came  in  at  the  stage- 
He  discusses  his  play  with  vivacity,  suggests  a  good  deal, 

bis  supreme  confidence  in  MjTa's  taste  and  experience. 
^  talk  of  the  piece,  and  nothing  but  the  piece,  for  some  time, 
Xf  having  quite  exhausted  that  sabject,  Myra  says,  in  a  sub- 
le : 

mat  not  forget  to  offer  you  my  congratulations  on  your  mai- 
I  saw  Miss  Morcombe  with  you  one  night  when  we  were 
Jlrmlock,    She  ia  very  lovely.    You  have  reason  to  be  proud 

am  proud  of  her,'  answers  Herman.    *  She  is  as  good  as  she 
intiful.* 

Von  will  let  me  know  her  some  day.  I  hope.' 
I  shall  be  very  glad,'  replies  Herman;   although  half  an  hour 
e  would  have  deemed  such  an  introduction  the  wildest  impru- 
.     *  She  is  already  one  of  your  most  enthusiastic  admirers, 
b  she  has  only  seen  you  once.' 

[  saw  how  much   she  wus  interested  in  the  l>luy,*  says  Mrs. 
ireth ;   '  but  I  put  that  down  to  her  iiiterast  in  the  author.' 
Ifou  did  not  know — * 
*?o,  but  I  could  see.* 

ereupon  arrives  Mr.  Scrato  the  scene-painter,  with  his  neat 
eardboard  model  of  the  set  for  act  two.  Nothing  can  be  more 
t  in  its  way.  It  represents  the  garden  of  a  villa  at  Nice,  with 
inlit  sea  beyond,  and  an  angle  of  the  villa  occupying  one  side 
i  foreground.  The  open  windows  reveal  the  pretty  salon 
,  and  in  and  out  of  these  windows  the  driumttis  persome  are 
iixlate. 

r.  Scmlo's  work  is  praised,  a  suggestion  or  two  made  by  Mr. 
ine,  and  approved  bj  Airs.  Brandreth,  and  ihen  \.\lc  ViWie 
U)  Szjuxs,  Vol.  VI,  F,8,  Vol,  XXVI.  U 
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bnsinesB  of  rehearsal  is  over.     The  prompter's  boy  pats  up  the  cal] 
for  to-morrow : 

Xumt't^  act  tbrce,  at  1 1. 
Ladies  of  the  lUllet. 

Which  latter    aimonncpment  means   that  gaests  are  to  mcftuder 
in  and  out  during  the  last  scene  of  the  play.     ^Irs.  Brandreth  ban 
a  knack  of  training  her  ballet  ladies  to  look  like  real  flesh  and  blood, 
and  even  patrician  flesh  and  blood.     She  shows  them  how  to  group 
themselves,  how  to  full  into  natural  attitudes,  to   sit  or  stand,  to 
take  Qp  one  of  the  showy  volumes  on  a  table  and  seem  really  to 
examine  its  illnstrations,  to  oxchango  little  friendly  greetings  with 
one  another,  and»  above  all,  not  to  abandon  themselves  to  vacant 
contemplation   of  the   andience.     In   the   matter  of  gloves,  shoe?, 
hairdressing,  and  all  small  details,  Madame  Vestris  herself  could 
not  have  been  more  exacting,    *  And  mind,'  says  the  arbitrary  ilyr»» 
*  I  will  have  no  lip-salve  used  in  this  theatre,  making  your  monlbs 
look  as  if  yon  were  in  the  last  stage  of  scarlet-fever  ;  and  no  ha.ii- 
pinning.' 

This  mysterious  phrase  is  fully  understood  by  the  yom)g  ladieA 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  simply  means  that  tho  use  of  a  emolic* 
blackened  hairpin,  by  which  some  fair  coryphees  intensify  the  los^tw 
of  their  eyes,  is  forbidden  at  tho  Frivolity. 

The  result  of  this  wise  tyranny  is  a  happy  one.  Very  fair  ^»Ji^ 
fresh  are  the  faces  of  Mrs.  Brandreth*s  corps  de  halkt,  whilo  m^^oT 
a  hard-working  young  woman  learns  the  elements  of  good  acting  &r^>^ 
Myra's  judicious  instructions. 

Herman  goes  home  that  day  with  a  mind  qnito  at  ease,  ^ 
had  dreaded  the  effect  of  his  raarriago  upon  MjTa,  weakly  and  fici^^^oi 
iahly  perhaps,  since  ho  was  not  responsible  for  any  fancies  of  h(^^^ 
It  is  an  infinite  relief  to  him  to  find  that  she  can  take  matter^^ 
easily,  and  even  ask  to  bo  presented  to  his  wife. 

'  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  keep  those  two  apart  if  I  au^^ 
go  on  writing  for  the  Frivolity/  he  muses  ;  *  but  I  don't  think  i^^ 
that  there's  any  danger  in  their  meeting.  Myra  will  be  sensi-^ — 
enough  not  to  be  too  confidential  with  my  wife.' 

He  remembers  his  conversation  with  Editha  on  the  rocky  m 
of  the  Pennant,  and  he  feels  very  sure  that  his  young  wife  would 
care  to  accept  among  her  acquaintance  that  other  who  jilted 
years  ago.     He  tnists  to  Mrs.  Brandreth's  discretion,  bower 
and  would  not  for  worlds  warn  her  against  any  revelation  of  fci^sJ 
past. 

Tho  first  night  of  Klamct  comes  after  throe  more  weeks 
laborious  preparation,  and  day  and  night  rehearsals  during  the  l^»^ 
week,  and  the  last  two  of  these  full  dress,  with  lights  and  scen^-'J 
and  properties  as  on  the  night  of  performance.  In  a  word,  Mr'^' 
Brandreth  rehearses  a  modern  comedy — which  pretends  to  be  4*^ 
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effort — OS  carefully  as  a  provincial  manager  of  the  first- 
his  Christinas  pantomime. 
!ot  of  the  play  is  simple,  but  affords  largo  scope  for  passion. 
Bond,  a  ^i  of  bamble  birth  and  position,  baa  been  engaged 
Mortmain,  a  young  man  of  family ;  they  have  loved  with 
and  have  felt  themselves  intended  for  each  other  by  fate. 
by  a  sadden  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel,  has  (lU  at  once  be- 
ossesscd  of  Urge  wealth ;  whereupon,  urged  by  a  worldly 
lor,  who  shows  him  that  the  promised  wife  of  Paul  Mort- 
the  nobody,  is  no  llttiug  mate  for  Paul  Mortmain,  master  of 
i  Mortmain  estates,  he  deserts  his  betrothed,  iirst  executing 
r  gift  which  is  to  give  her  independence, 
first  use  of  independence  is  to  educate  herself  to  the  level 
false  lover ;  her  second,  to  transfer  the  twenty  thousand 
nda  he  has  bestowed  upon  her  to  the  Asylum  for  Superannuated 
Messes. 

■have  education  now/  she  says, '  and  can  fight  the  battle  of  life  !* 
■to  Eeeks  an  engagement  as  governess  or  companion ;  obtains 
b  the  latter  capacity  with  Mrs.  Wilding,  a  young  widow  resid- 
||:Kice;  arrives  at  the  widow's  villa^  and  finds  that  the  widow 
mously  disposed  to  sink  that  title  for  wife,  the  husband  in  view 
tf  Paul  Mortmain. 

■rs.  Wilding,  lovely,  weak,  aristocratic,  and  gushing,  confides 
■in  Estella,  who,  on  her  part,  contrives  to  avoid  encountering 
Bf  ortmaia,  till  a  happy  stage  accident  brings  them  face  to  face 
B  end  of  the  second  act,  and  evokes  from  Estella  n  withering 
■eiation  of  the  man's  meanness,  a  scuthiRg  repudiation  of  his 
id-be  generosity — his  twenty  thousand  pounds,  wliich  have  gone 
solace  the  declining  days  of  women  who  have  known  enough  of 
vorthlessness  of  men's  love  and  the  hollowness  of  men's  oaths 
refer  toil,  helplessness,  solitude,  dependonco — ay,  starvation — to 
bitterness  of  disappointed  hopes  and  a  broken  heart  that  has 
ted  and  been  deceived.' 

She  pours  a  flood  of  angry  passion  upon  her  lover's  shame-bowed 
every  stage  of  that  long  speech,  broken  only  by  interjec- 
U  remonstrances  from  the  lover,  rises  in  intensity,  wavers  irom 
to  tendemess,  from  anger  to  love — yet  always  mounting  in 
ion — till  the  final  words  which  bid  him  leave  her,  and  forget 
ho  has  ever  loved  or  ever  wronged  her,  as  she  from  that  hour 
blot  his  name  and  imago  from  her  mind.  Little  perhaps  in  the 
io  of  the  play  :  only  that  skilful  nse  of  old  materials  which  marks 
originality  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  the  language  is  forcible 
eloquent,  and  the  acting  has  the  fire  of  true  genius.  That 
md  act  stamps  the  success  of  Kismet. 

I  said  there  was  go  in  it/  remarks  Lord  Rarlswood,  contem- 
ing  the  ruin  of  his  gioyea,  which  he  haa  spUi  in  l\ie  a\Aiitxa.  qS. 
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applause  that  greeted  Myra's  recall.  '  The  fellon-s  in  the  sUlb 
like  to  see  two  women  quarrelling  abont  one  man.  It*s  agreeable  to 
masculiuo  Belf-ealGeiu.     Haw!' 

The  third  act  shows  Paul  Mortmain's  impassioned  pursuit  of 
tlic  woman  he  has  wronged.  He  has  been  false  to  his  destiny  io 
leaving  her.  His  old  fancy  about  fate  has  never  quite  loft  him. 
Nothing  has  gone  well  with  him  since  hia  desertion  of  Estella.  His 
favourite  horac  has  thrown  bim  viciously ;  he  has  taken  a  fever  while 
electioneering  in  his  county  town,  and  has  escaped  Death's  clnl«L 
by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  Wealth  has  proved  something  less  than 
happiness.  He  now  humiliates  himself  before  the  woman  who  onco 
loved  him  ;  but  she  tells  him  love  died  with  the  death  of  respect. 
He  is  no  more  to  her  than  the  strangers  she  passes  in  the  streets. 
Let  him  marry  the  lovely  widow  who  adores  him. 

*  Butterflies  are  fond  of  flowers,'  replies  Paul.  *  I  would  as  sooD 
have  the  butterfly's  love  as  the  widow's — their  brain-power  must  be 
about  equal,' 

*  You  have  WTonged  me,'  says  Estella ;  *  you  shall  not  wrong  bcr. 
You  have  broken  your  promise  to  me  ;  you  must  keep  your  promiKf 
to  her.  Prudence  as  well  as  honour  demands  it.  No  man  can  bo 
twice  disloyal  with  impunity.* 

Estella  leaves  him  in  the  widow's  boudoir,  which  is  the  scene  of 
this  last  act.  He  seats  himself  at  Mrs.  Wilding's  davenport,  ai^^ 
writea  Lib  final  appeal  tu  his  old  love,  not  without  a  RontomptnottB 
uLIubion  to  tho  volatile  widow,  who  has  taken  his  fancy  captive  for  » 
wliilcj  but  never  touched  his  heart.  This  letter,  written  with  pas- 
sionate haste,  is  blottetl  in  Mrs.  Wilding's  blotting- book.  She 
entora  immediately  upon  Paul's  exit,  sees  the  disturbed  state  of  ^^^ 
davenport,  the  papers  thrown  about,  the  pens  ruthlessly  scatteredt 
and  is  attracted  by  the  thick  black  impression  on  the  blotter.  *  Paol  * 
hand!' 

She  is  curious  enough  to  tear  out  the  sheet  of  blotting-psp^ 
and  hold  it  up  to  the  light,  and  there  reads  disjointed  seuteuccd  ^ 
Paul's  letter. 

He  returns  just  as  she  has  locked  the  evidence  of  his  perfidy  *^ 
the  secret  drawer  of  the  davenport,  returns  with  a  letter  in  his  haX*" 
his  own,  sent  back  unopened  by  Estella,  who  is  on  the  point  ^ 
leaving  for  England.  ^ 

In  his  angei*  with  his  first  love  he  returns  to  his  second.  ^ 
throws  himself  at  Laura's  feet,  tells  her  that  in  her  innocent  <*** 
gentle  nature  he  has  found  the  balm  for  an  old  wound  that  ^^ 
pierced  doep,  but  ia  not  iucurable — oflers  her  that  milk-and-water'^ 
allectiuu  which  men  who  have  squandered  all  their  wealth  of  emoti*^ 
Tipon  the  idol  of  their  youth  generously  bestow  on  the  eonsolcr  J 
their  riper  years;  but  oflers  it  with  snch  fever  and  onerg)*  as  mi^*] 
j3ass  current  for  genuine  passion.  J 
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fools  him  to  the  top  of  his  hent,  hears  all  he  has  to  say, 

shows  him  the  blotting-paper.    Satisfied  with  his  humilia- 

generons  and  womanly  enough  to  help  him, 

loves  you/  she  says ;  *  I  guessed  her  secret  the  day  you 

d  it  in  her  face.    My  suspiciona  had  been  awakened  by  her 

t  avoidance  of  you,  and  I  brought  about  that  unexpected 
in  order  to  test  you  both.  I  saw  enough  in  those  few 
Is  of  surprise  and  agitation  to  convini^e  me  that  I  had  never 
1^  your  heart,  that  she  bad  never  lost  it.* 
i  goes  on  to  suggest  that  he  shall  pretend  to  have  received  a 
p  announcing  that  tho  whole  of  his  fortune  has  been  ingulfed 
bk  failure.  He  shall  seem  to  be  reduced  at  a  moment  to  hia 
ftion  of  dependence  on  a  precarious  profession,  the  exercise 
|l  he  has  abandoned  long  enough  to  have  lost  much  of  his  old 
ill  his  old  patrons. 

I  puts  this  plan  into  execntion  with  some  dexterity,  aided  by 
tor  characters,  whose  comedy  enlivens  tho  scene  ;  and  Estella, 
fr,  determined  to  the  last,  at  the  moment  of  starting  for  the 
^station,  hears  that  her  lover  is  a  pauper,  and  hears  him 
(d  and  abnsed  by  Mrs.  Wilding,  who  pretends  to  exult  in  his 
B. 

PB  undeserved  humiliation  moves  her  more  than  all.  In  a 
arst  of  passion  she  turns  upon  Laura,  denounces  her  imwo- 
pondnct,  and  then  flings  herself  upon  Paul's  breast,  whereat 
{>y'dispositioued  widow  breaks  into  a  peal  of  rippling  laughter, 
tella  learns  that  she  has  been  duped. 

[the  play — with  its  light-comedy  underplot — ends  in  every- 
Siappiness,  as  a  stage-play  should  end,  and  Mrs.  Brandreth 
||  one  of  those  signal  triumphs  which  make  an  actress's 
t 

ftha  and  her  husband  have  watched  the  play  together,  seated 
I  side  in  the  snug  little  stage -box,  and  not  once  has  Herman 
I  wife  throughout  the  performance,  anxious  as  he  may  have 
t  slip  behind  the  scenes  and  hear  what  the  actors  think  of 
icess  of  each  act.  He  haa  kept  his  place  by  Editha,  who  has 
And  listened  almost  breathlessly,  fiotn  the  first  line  to  tho 
iih  an  anxiously-beating  licart.  It  is  tho  first  time  she  has 
I  at  any  triumph  of  Herman's,  and  her  check  glows  and  her 
khtens  as  she  turns  to  him  at  tho  fall  of  the  curtain. 
bm  so  glad,  Herman,'  she  says,  in  her  low  sweet  voice.  That 

ba  really  like  the  piece,  dear  ?  That's  right.  The  house  is 
lonsly  noisy,  isn't  it '?  But  these  first  nights  are  so  delusive. 
an  electric  current  of  good-nature  circulating  among  the 
.  Even  the  critics  applaud  heartily,  you  see,  and  yet  per- 
of  them  will  go  home  and  abuse  the  play.' 
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Lord  EarlsTvood  and  Mr.  Lyndhuret  come  into  the  box  to  fon- 
gratulale  the  anthor  and  to  be  presented  to  tho  author*8  wife,  aad 
Herman,  whether  ho  likes  it  or  not,  has  to  adroit  Hamilton  Ljnd- 
hurst  to  the  roll  of  Editha's  acqnaintance.  A  thing  bardlj  to  be 
avoided  anyhow,  as  Lyndhurst  is  always  to  tho  fore  in  literary  nd 
artistic  circles,  and  is  made  much  of  by  those  very  people  who» 
society  is  most  agreeable  to  Herman. 

*  Dooced  well  little  Walters  plays  the  widow/  says  Lord  EoHs- 
wood ;  '  the  first  time  she's  ever  risen  above  yonr  waiting-maid  ban- 

11668.  Brandrcth  taught  her  every  bit  of  business,  every  look  and 
tone ;  almost  made  a  lady  of  her,  in  short.  It  was  wonderful  to  bcc 
her  train  that  slaiij;}'  little  beggar.  That  laugh  was  Brandrotb's. 
She  taught  littlo  Walters  note  by  note.  Finest  thing  in  drilling  I 
ever  saw  ;  they  nsed  to  go  at  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  strelcb ; 
I  heard  *em  one  morning.' 

*  How  clever  Mrs.  Brandreth  mu&t  be,  and  how  patient!'  says 
Editha  warmly.  She  is  grateful  to  the  actress  whose  art  has  helper! 
Herman  to  achieve  success. 

Hamilton  Lyndharst  looks  at  her  curiously.  Herman  has  jwsi 
slipped  out  of  the  box,  and  gone  behind  the  scenes  to  coDgratal»** 
Myra,  as  in  duty  hound. 

*  Yes,  Mrs.  Brandreth  is  clever/  assents  Lyndhuret,  in  histran 
qnil  legato  tones;   *  one  of  the  cleverest  women  in  London,  and   < 
woman  whose  genius  is  always  nndergoing  development.      Slio  T| 
give  the  world  some  startling  proof  of  her  cleverness  before  she  l*»i 
done  with  it.' 

*  I  think  she  has  given  sufficient  evidence  of  her  genina  by  tc 
night's  performance/  replies  Editha.  *  And  what  exqniaite  taste  **' 
has  shown  in  every  detail !  Herman  has  reason  to  be  grate&sl 
her.* 

'  And   no  doubt  is — eminently  grateful ;   authors  always 
M^  Lyndhnrst.     *  There's  hardly  a  manager  in  London  wb*** 
did&er-table  is  not  resplendent  with  the  tribntary  epergnes 
olaret-jngs  of  gratefnl  dramatists.' 

'  Nice  taste  in  colour,  hasn^ishe  ?'  asks  Earlswood,  still  singi* 
l|yn*8  praises.  '  Nothing  in  the  drapeties  or  dreeeeo  to  set  or>^ 
toetk  on  edge.*  1 

'  Pearhr  gn^y^^  dMBg^lbl  opals,  anaraath,  and  prinrofle— gef  ^ 
repoeefol  tints  that  remind  ose  of  Leigfatein*s  piotores/  says  Ljr*^ 
hoTst. 

'  How  do  you  like  tho  metal  of  yoor  hnAand*s  play,  Mrs.  VT^ 
tray  ?*  asked  Lord  Earknrood.     *  It  has  a  moral,  I  suppose  T 

' ''  Theno  ia  no  moval»  lilUa  or  hig,  in  the  lUad"'  says  Lyn 
bull*  qwktuag  I>e  Qmineey.  *  Tho  giwtal  irarits  of  literary  H 
hare  htim  JMWcaat  of  mnnl  Hmkin^.    Mr.  Weslray's  play  ine?^ 


DwScSB^rat  once  in  his  life  ;  all  after  feoling  is  mere  imitation  of  the 
lirst  and  only  genuine  passion.  The  French  mind  has  a  knack  of 
telling  the  secrets  of  humanity  in  a  touch-and-go  proverb :  On  reviciit 
t/nijmtrs  *>  ^r**  premiers  amour$.' 

A  look  of  distress  clouds  Editha's  face  for  a  moment. 
*  I  don't  think  my  husband  would  agree  ^\ith  you  upon  that  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Lyndhurat/  she  answers  gravely. 

'  And  yet  he  has  written  Kismtt,  which  deifies  first  loye,  and 
degrades  a  second  attachment  to  mere  fancy  and  foolishness/  says 
Ljndhnrst  lightly.  *  I  leave  yon  to  examine  him  as  to  his  inten- 
tions, Sirs.  Westray,  and  arrive  at  his  real  meaning  if  you  can.' 

Editha  listens  with  a  disquieted  heart.  Has  not  Herman  con- 
fissBddf  with  praiseworthy  frankness,  that  his  first  love  has  not  been  | 

■Ktven  to  her '}    And  here  in  this  stage-play  of  his  own  writing — and  ' 

Ht  may  be  that  a  man  unconsciously  and  involuntarily  reveals  his 
convictions  through  his  art — Herman  has  shown  her  that  first  love 
is  a  thing  impcriBhable,  immortal  as  the  soul  which  it  illumines  with 
its  divine  fire. 

'Could  I  ever  love  any  one  else  as  I  love  him  ?*  she  aska  herself. 
•  If  wo  were  parted  to-morrow,  and  I  were  to  live  half  a  century, 
woald  his  image  ever  be  faded,  or  his  influence  upon  my  life  be 
lessened?     Trae  love  is  above  time  or  change.* 

She  remembers  that  her  lover  has  described  that  first  attachment 
of  his  as  something  less  than  pure  love.     Here  is  a  loophole  for 

Lord  Earlswood  retires  presently,  and  follows  Herman  to  the 
earoom.  Hamilton  L3Tidhnrst  remains  until  Herman's  return, 
0  has  a  knack  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  women  of  every  rank, 
fcom  a  dowager  duchess  of  seventy  to  a  lionne  of  the  Chateau  de 
l*'Jeur3  or  Jardin  Mabillo,  and  he  contrives  to  make  his  conversation 
l*l»:asing  to  Editha  in  this  quarter-of-an-hom-  tcte-a-tcte.  He  shows 
l^«r  the  notabihties  among  the  audience,  an  attention  which  Her- 
ixsan's  natural  anxiety  for  the  success  of  his  play  has  prevented  his 
I^ayiug  his  wife.  Mr.  Lyndhurst  knows  everybody,  and  can  say 
something  amusing  about  everybody — not  always  the  most  good- 
^lAtured  thing  that  can  bo  said  of  a  fellow  human  creature,  but 
ftlivays  said  with  an  easy  good-natured  air,  which  takes  the  sting 
ODt  of  sarcasm. 

Editha  Ustens  with  a  certain  interest,  yet  with  some  degree  of 
*^onslraint,  Mr.  Lyndhurst  belongs  to  that  new  world  to  which  her 
husband  has  admitted  her ;  a  world  in  which  all  man's  loftiest  feel- 
^^  and  moral  qualities  seem  absolutely  at  a  discount ;  a  world  in 
*luch  to  be  clever  and  get  the  better  of  one's  neighbour  appears  the 
ooe  positive  virtue ;  a  world  in  which  every  man  and  woman  exists 
^^f  hia  or  her  own  oxelusivo  benefit,  and  bends  every  faculty  to  one 
'^lentless  pursuit,  indindual  advantage ;    a  "svorld  in  vi\i\c\x.  chot^ 
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traveller  glides  aloup;  a  single  line  of  mil  to  lus  own  particoltr  ter- 
minus, and  regards  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  all  other  wayfarew 
as  a  qucation  remote  from  the  purpose  of  his  being,  a  subject  apOD 
wliich  pUilanthropiats  may  squander  their  superfluous  energies,  and 
by  means  of  which  loud-moutheJ  agitators  may  bring  themsdvea 
into  notice. 

Herman  comca  back  to  the  box  looking  radiant.  The  actors  we 
delighted  with  the  piece,  and  pronounce  it  a  greater  success  tluQ 
Hemlock. 

'  You  shall  have  your  victoria  next  week,  darling,'  he  whispen 
to  Editha. 

Carnage  or  no  carriage  is  a  question  thai  has  been  discnsacd 
between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westray  more  than  once  during  the  kst 
three  weeks.  Herman  does  not  like  to  see  his  wife  deprived  ofi 
luxury  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed.  Editha  pleads  on  tlie 
side  of  prudence.  She  is  anxious  to  be  a  prudent  economical  wife, 
and  she  feels  that  existence  in  the  Fnlham  villa  is  more  expensire 
than  it  ought  to  bo,  and  that  her  notions  of  housekeeping,  as  illus- 
trated in  her  dealings  with  .Jane  the  cook,  iire  somewhat  weak  ud 
shadowy. 

Herman  is  in  such  good  humour  witli  all  the  world  that  h 
forgets  his  old  idea  of  Mr.  Lyudhurst  as  an  noquaiutauce  to  be 
dropped  after  liis  marriage,  and  invites  that  gentleman  to  dinuer. 

*  Come  to  us  to-morrow,  if  you've  nothing  better  to  do,*  ho  sava; 
*  I've  asked  Mrs.  Brandreth.  She  is  dying  to  know  you,  Editha. 
To-morrow  will  suit  you,  I  suppose,  won't  it,  dear  ?* 

'  To-morrow  is  Sunday,  you  know,  Herman.' 

*  Of  course.  Sunday  is  the  only  day  she  can  come  to  us.  I 
hope  your  cook  will  manage  to  give  us  an  eatable  dinner ;  or  per* 
haps  it  wonld  be  better  to  go  to  the  Star  and  Garter,  It  would  be 
a  pleasant  drive  down  to  Richmond,  wouldn't  it,  Lyndhurst  ?' 

*  The  Star  and  Garter  by  all  means,  rather  than  inflict  troubld 
upon  Mrs.  Westray,*  replies  Lyndhurst.     '  Let  the  dinner  be  i»5 
affair  as  well  as  yours,  Westray ;  and  we  may  as  well  aak  soffi* 
more  people.     Little  Miss  Walters,  for  instance — a  most  amasi»6 
bog —  a  very  estimable  young  lady,  Mrs.  Westray — and  Earlswow 
He'll  be  awfully  savage  at  being  shut  out  if  Brandreth  comes.* 

*  I  asked  Earlswaod  just  now.     He  comes  in  any  case.' 
Editha  tunia  lo   her  hnsbaiul  with  that  aerious  look   of 

which  impressed  him  at  their  first  meeting — that  expression  wj 
he  then  called  strong-mindedness. 

'  I  shaM  be  very  happy  to  receive  youi*  friends  in  our  own  ha 
Herman,  even  on  Sunday,'  she  says ;  '  but  I  certainly  would  noi 
to  an  hotel  to  dine  upon  a  Sunday  evening.' 

*  Don't  )ou  thiitk  that's  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  I 
Westray  ?'  asks  Lyndhurst,    *  You  are  fond  of  social  straw-spill 
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3  ibe  coniitry.  However,  I,  for  my  part,  shall  esteem  it  a  greater 
lODunr  to  dine  with  you  in  yoiir  own  house  than  anywhere  else,' 

So  bo  it.     Seven  o'clock  to*mori*ow  then,  Lyndhurat.     Yon 

Bridge-end  House  ?* 

•  Perfectly.' 

'  We're  almost  ueif^hbours  of  yours,  by  the  way.' 
'Within  a  stone's  throw,' 
Mr.  Lyndhm^t  accompanies  Mrs.  Westray  to  her  carriage,  and 

irstches  it  depart. 

'She  reminds  me  of  Clarissa  Harlowe,*  he  says  to  himself,  as 
Iba  stinds  waiting  for  his  brougham,  *  and  is  at  least  a  century  be- 
Ihini  the  age  she  lives  in.  But  she  is  Just  the  one  fresh,  fair, 
IjiBspotted,  and  perfect  woman  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet.  For 
a  woman  as  that  I  would  turn  vii'tuous,  and  eschew  cakes 

I  wish  wc  coidd  avoid  Sunday  dinner-parties,  Herman,*  Editha 
gently,  as  they  drive  away  from  the  theatre. 
We  can't,  dear,  while  we  live  in  civilised  society.' 
The  honeymoon  is  over,  and  the  husband  answers  with  marital 
rity. 
We'll  go  to  Long-acre  on  Monday,  darling,  and  choose  your 

e,'  he  says  guily.  putting  his  arm  round  his  wife's  waist. 
'  Dear  Hei'man,  it  is  so  good  of  you  to  tliink  about  it ;  but  I  can 
very  well  without  a  carriage.    And  unless  you  are  quite  sure  you 
oa  afford  it — ' 

'■  I  can  afford  it  easily.  The  success  of  KUmct  will  put  hnn- 
^^A  in  my  pocket ;  and  instead  of  walking  about  the  dull  old 
'ilham  lanes,  yon  shall  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  or  to  Richmond  or 
^JQibledon.* 

•What  is  the  moral  ot  Kismet,  Herman?'  Editha  asks  irre- 

^fc' Moral,  my  dear !  I  don't  think  there  is  a  moral.* 
|P*Y«t  it  seems  to  mean,  Herman,  if  it  means  anything,  that  a 
^tk  can  love  only  once.     Paul  thinks  he  is  cm'ed  of  his  first  love, 
^  the  end  shows  that  first  love  is  destiny.' 

'  Of  course.      When  it  is  real  love,  like  mine  for  you.' 

*  Rut  I  am  not  vour  first  love,  Herman.     You  have  confessed 
^Dch.' 

^Bj  haye  confessed  that  you  are  not  the  first  woman  who  ever 
^Ked  charming  in  my  eight ;  not  the  first  woman  I  ever  made 
^HO.  But  you  are  the  first  I  have  ever  deeply  and  really  loved.* 
^H  Are  you  sure  of  that,  dearest  ?' 

^^Very  sure.  As  sure  as  I  am  that  we  can  afford  a  victoria,  and 
^t  the  wretched  female  who  calls  herself  a  cook  will  spoil  the 
sxincr  to-morrow.' 
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CoAPTEit  xvni. 

'  Tho  happincsft  of  Hfo  h  ma(!c  up  of  minuto  fraction.^ — the  litflo.poon  Urffaiin 
chftrities  of  a  ki^,  a  Btnile,  a  kind  look,  a  heartfelt  coniptiment  in  the  dU^ruiKul 
plnyful  raillery,  aud  Lhc  couuUesii  other  iDtinitcsimals  of  pleasurable  tfaougbt 
genial  feeling.* 

Herman's  prophecy  about  the  dinner  is  not  tmroalised. 
the  cook  has  not  been  diamissed  abmptly,  as  ho  desired.     She  » 
yonng  person  of  eminently  respectable  appearance,  who  Gecms  goot 
uatured,  and  anxious  to  please.     She  has  wept  at  any  alluaioD  to 
warning,  and  appealed  to  Editba*3  eoft-heartedness.     She  h&s  d^ 
clarcd  pitcously  that  no  former  master  over  complained  of  her 
ing,  and  she  has  thrown  the  burden  of  all  her  shortcomings  upoa 
that  mute  offender,  the  kitchen-range.     No  one — not  a  prof( 
cook  at  seventy  guineas  a  year — could  send  up  a  decent  dinner 
such  a  range.     It  is  a  range  of  demoniac  inconsistency,  and 
roaat  the  joint  to  a  cinder  and  leave  the  poultry  half  raw.     It 
send  up  stony-hearted  potatoes  and  reduce  cauliflowers  to  a  wi 
pnlp.     It  will  dry  macaroni  to  chips,  yet  hardly  afford  heat  en 
to  penetrate  a  pair  of  soles. 

Jane  declares  with  tears  that  the  range  is  preying  npon 
mind,  and  that  she  can*t  sleep  for  thinking  of  it.     The  house: 
who  happens  to  be  Jane's  first  cousin,  sustains  her  relation's  s 
ment.     *  Them  open  ranges  ain't  a  bit  of  use,  mum,'  she 
'  You  scarcely  see  *em  auywhere's  now,  since  the  kitchiogera 
come  up.*     So  Editha  informs  her  husband  that  she  fears  they 
never  get  on  without  a  new  kitchen-stove,   though  with  in' 
wonder  how  tho  great  open  fire  at  Lochwithian  had  contrived  to 
evei^thing  bo  nicely,  with  aid  from  the  charcoal  hot-plate  only 
state  occasions;  and  Herman,  ever  careless  about  household  Iriflw, 
calls  at  Molding  and  Korness's  ctt  passant,  and  tolls  them  to  scad 
liim  in  tho  best  thing  in  kitcheners.     The  article  is  out  of  tlietri 
lino,  perhaps,  but  they  can  order  it  from  tho  proper  people. 

Tho  kitchener  being  set,  with  a  good  deal  of  dirt,  muddle,  ani 
general  upheaving  of  tho  kitchen  department,  proves  itself  ciuiousl; 
imitative  of  the  superseded  range.  The  potatoes  still  exhibit 
tendency  to  stony-hcartednoss ;  the  cauliflowers  are  still  pulpy;  th< 
soles  make  up  in  grease  what  they  want  in  cooking. 

Editha  gently  suggests  that  the  looked-for  improvement  has  ui^ 
yet  shown  itself. 

Jane  has  recourse  to  the  comer  of  her  white  apron — a  ve*! 
clean  girl,  Jane,  in  the  matter  of  aprons — and  protests  that  : 
master  ever  was  so  hard  to  please  as  Mr.  Westray. 

'  But  really,  Jane,  tho  fish  teas  underdone.     I  tried  to  etti 
myself,  hut  couldn't.' 

'  You  see,  mum,  a  new  kitchener  never  works  quite  right;  wh 


get  to  Know  my  stove  it  will  be  diiferent.     Leastways,  if  master 
bns  got  the  right  kmd  of  store.    I  can't  say  as  Iqiiito  hold  with  this 

Happily  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westray,  their  guests  upon  this  par- 
ttcolar  Sunday  evening  are  not  people  who  care  very  much  whether 
their  dinner  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Lord  Earlswood  is  en- 
tirely without  gastronomical  taste  or  refinement;  Hamilton  Lynd- 
Imrst  is  learned  in  the  nicest  abades  of  high-art  cookery,  but  is 
ttble,  when  he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  badly-cooked  dinner, 
ffnspend  his  appetite  in  a  manner,  satisfy  the  mere  cravings  of 
ttfttore  with  the  wing  of  a  fowl  and  his  dinner-roll,  and  put  off  the 
ftctnal  process  of  dining  till  to-morrow ;  Mrs.  Brandreth  is  toa 
spirittt^Ue  to  oaro  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table  ;  and  Barkly  Tollemy, 
the  dramatic  critic,  who  makes  up  the  Bmall  party,  is  an  intellectual 
l^t,  who  takes  whatever  is  set  before  liim  in  the  way  of  meat  or 
drink  with  a  serenity  which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
If  and  his  writing. 
Myra  has  never  been  more  clf&rming  than  on  this  occasion. 
There  is  a  repose  and  refinement  in  her  manner  which  is  different 
the  received  idea  of  a  comedy-actress.  She  wears  black  velvet, 
to  the  throat,  with  raffles  of  old  guipure ;  a  pearl  pendant, 
a  single  pearl  in  each  small  ear,  are  her  only  ornaments.  In 
dress  her  graceful  figure  and  aristocratic  head  appear  to  per- 
ion,  and  Editha  thinks  hci*  handsomer  in  this  softly-lighted 
loom  than  last  night  in  the  glare  of  the  footlights. 

The  two  women  get  on  pretty  well  together  on  this  first  meeting, 
"Iboogh  they  have  few  thoughts  in  common.  Editha  thanks  the 
vetms  for  her  exquisite  impersonation  of  Herman's  heroine,  and 
thej  talk  a  good  deal  of  his  dramatic  works,  past,  present,  and  to 
wme.  But  of  the  past — of  those  youthful  days  when  she  and  Her- 
ttitn  were  playfellows,  neighbours,  friends,  and  ultimately  lovers — 
Mjra  says  not  one  word.  Time  enough  to  speak  of  that  anforgottcn 
put  when  the  hour  for  such  revelation  ripens.  To-night  Mrs. 
Bmndreth  obtains  credit  for  tact  and  kindly  feeling  by  this  wiso 
ffticonce.  Any  allusion  to  his  early  manhood  would  have  been 
l*infal  to  Herman,  and  ho  is  grateful  to  Myra  for  her  discre- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Brandreth  contemplates  tlie  small  household  with  an  eye 
that  notes  every  detail.  The  ill-cooked  dinner,  the  slow  service  which 
Ingthena  its  humiliation,  gratify  her  angry  soul ;  for  she  sees  Her- 
i&an's  iiTitation,  and  knows  that  such  petty  vexatious  are  sometimes 
•IroDg  enough  to  weoken  the  bonJs  of  love.  She  sees  Editba's 
*oe-atricken  look  when  the  turkey  jjoult  crumbles  off  his  bones  under 
fe  carving-knife,  as  if  ho  had  been  discovered  at  sorae  banquet- 
W)lc  at  Pompeii,  and  lapsed  into  dust  at  exposure  to  the  upper  air. 
fiie  Botes  the  many  small  annoyances  which  vex.  the  huabasid,  l\v& 
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secret  anxieties  of  the  wife,  and  tells  herself  that  life*s  honeymoa 
is  oyer. 

'  Foolish  people !'  she  thinks.    *  If  they  lived  at  an  hotel 
dined  at  a  table  dltote,  they  might  go  on  being  turtle-doves  for 
next  ten  years.    Bad  servants  and  an  ill-managed  house  will  es 
them  more  surely  than  the  treachery  of  false  friends/ 

Dinner  once  dono  with,  its  manes  appeased  with  a  glass  of  ma 
raschino  or  chartreuse,  and  a  bottle  of  burgundy  cii'tnilating  among 
the  four  gentlemen,  the  evening  is  pleasant  enough.  Mr.  To 
is  in  good  form,  and  talks  metaphysics  in  a  manner  which  de 
Herman  and  sorely  puzzles  Editha.  Where,  in  that  region  of  a 
thought  to  which  Mr.  Tollemy  soars  after  his  second  glass  of  cl 
bertin,  is  there  a  place  for  the  simple  creed  which  has  made  III 
and  the  dim  world  beyond  life — so  sweet  to  her  thoughts,  so 
of  coinprehensiou,  bo  straight  Etnd  clear  and  good  ?  That  Mr, 
Tollemy  talks  well,  and  that  Henimn  and  he  understand  each  other, 
she  knows;  but  when  she  tries  to  follow  them,  she  feels  hke  one 
lost  in  some  shadowy  wood,  where  unclean  things  lurk  among  Uie 
nndergro\vth,  and  may  start  out  upon  her  at  any  moment. 

Lyudhurst  tries  to  interest  her,  but  fails.     She  is  listening  to 
Herman.     In  her  abstraction  she  forgets  thtit  it  is  time  for  berto 
rise,  until,  looking  across  at  Mrs.  Brandreth,  she  sees  a  shade 
weariness  on  that  lady*s  face,  Lord  Earlswood's  conversation 
being  particularly  interesting^  and  is  reminded  of  her  duties 
hostess. 

The  two  laJica  retire  to  the  drawing-room,  where  numcroas 
wax-candles  twinldo  gaily  in  crystal  sconces  against  the  walls,  ud 
where  there  is  abundance  of  old  china,  photographs,  and  flowers  to 
•dmire,  Herman  being  in  the  habit  of  bringing  home  pretty  things, 
and  not  being  thoughtful  enough  in  Enancial  matters  to  consider 
that  these  perpetual  droppings  of  stray  sovereigns  and  five-pooDd 
notes  will  wear  away  the  most  substantial  income. 

Again  the  talk  is  of  Herman  and  dramatic  art.  The  open  pitfio 
suggests  music,  ami  Editha  plays  a  sacred  air  of  Mendelssohn's  with 
perfect  feeling.  Mrs.  Brandreth  declines  when  asked  to  play  or 
sing. 

'  I  know  no  sacred  music,*  she  says.  '  I  fear  3*ou  would  be 
shocked  if  I  were  to  sing  a  French  ballad  or  a  German  stndcni'* 
song,  and  those  are  the  only  airs  I  have  at  my  fingers'  ends.' 

Editha  docs  not  say  she  would  not  be  shocked,  so  the  subjMt 
drops,  until  the  gentlemen  appear,  when  Lord  Earlswood  pleJuU 
warmly  for  Chaumont's  famous  ballad,  *  La  premiere  Feuille,'  M'li 
Hermau  entreating  also,  Mrs.  Brandreth  apologises  to  Editha,  an<l 
sings  deliciously  that  most  bewitching  of  chansons, 

Tho  gentlemen  implore  her  not  to  leave  the  piano  till  she  hi* 
snng  something  else,  and  nhe  obeys  with  a  pretty  deprecating  ai^ 
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fine  patriotic  song,  to  be  found  in  books  of  Volkslieder. 

tho  German's  Fatlicrland  ?'  She  sings  it  with  a  dash 
spirit  that  delight  her  auditors.  Mr.  Tollemy's  gray  bead 
lc8  enlbusiaslically  over  the  piano,  and  the  four  gentlemen  join 


juhoms 


O  Doin,  O  nein,  0  neio  ! 

Sein  Vaterlund  mu?8  grosser  sein  !' 


Vhen  M}Ta  baa  risen  from  the  piano,  Hamilton  Lyndburst  seats 
elf  unasked,  strikes  a  few  chords,  and  sings  a  little  love  song 
lelley's  in  the  noblest  baritone  voice  that  Editha  has  ever  heard. 
;  is  Mr,  Lyndhurst's  one  gift,  and  he  possesses  that  gift  in  a 

Eive  degree.  Few  professional  singers  of  the  day  who  wonid 
:  such  a  rival.  While  the  deep  rich  voice  dwells  on  the 
I  sad  words,  with  perfect  enunciation  of  every  syllable,  Editha 
itB  that  it  is  Sunday  evening,  and  that  Shelley  is  a  bard  who 
d  hardly  Qnd  a  place  among  Hi.'mns  Ancient  and  Modem. 
Lyndhurst  looks  up  at  the  fair  grave  face,  and  sees  that  rapt 
which  bespeaks  a  listener  vdih  a  soul  for  melody. 
Come,'  he  says,  'I'll  sing  something  better  than  Shelley  for 
Mrs.  Westray. 

de  sings  '  liock  of  Ages/  as  that  sublime  hymn  has  been  rarely 
[  in  a  drawing-room  ;  sings  as  with  religions  fervour ;  sings  U'itb 
npic  intensity  of  feeling  that  brings  a  flood  of  tears  to  Editlia's 
.  He  sees  her  turn  away  and  hide  her  face  in  her  handkerchief, 
smiles  gravely  to  himself  as  he  bends  over  the  piano,  playing 
closing  chords  softly,  slowly,  with  a  dying  fall.  And  not  a  note 
!  will  he  sing  to-night,  though  Myra  entreats  for  a  song  of  Bln- 
Oud's. 

'  There's  comfort  still,  she  is  assailable,*  he  says  to  himself. 
tt  is  after  midnight  when  the  guests  depart,  and  when  Herman 
S6  back  to  the  drawing-room  he  finds  Editha  standing  by  the 
0  with  a  thoughtful  face. 

'Herman,'  she  begins,  with  ever  so  slight  a  tremulousness  of 
,  '  I  must  ask  you  not  to  give  any  more  Sunday  dinner-parties. 
?ays  went  to  evening  service  at  Lochwithian,  and  I  should  like 
J  the  same  here.  Will  you  mind  very  much  if  we  dine  at  six 
ek  on  Sundays,  and  invite  our  friends  on  any  other  dav  but 
lay?' 

U^erman  shrugs  his  shoulders.  He  sees  that  bis  ^vife  is  very 
h  in  earnest.  That  strong-mindedness  he  dreaded  has  come  out 
idy.  He  remembers  what  Dewrance  said  about  their  unfitness 
tach  other,  and  has  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  they  arc  ou 
threshold  of  tlteir  first  quarrel. 

'My  dear  love,'  he  says,  *  to  deprive  me  of  the  right  to  invite  my 
ids  ou  Sunday  is  to  sever  me  from  some  of  my  pleasantest  asso- 
koB,     There  is  Tollemy,  for  instance,  one  of  the  cleverest  meu 
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I  know,  aud  &  most  valaablo  ally.  Yoa^ll  see  bow  Kismei  will  U 
reviewed  in  the  Day  Star  to-morrow.  Now  Sunday  is  ToUemT'i 
great  day  for  dining  with  his  friends.  Ho  prefers  the  sant  gl-m 
of  bis  cluh  on  week-days.' 

'And  are  we  to  profoiio  the  Sabbath,  Herman,  becanse  Mt 
Tolleuiy  likes  dining  out  on  that  day,  and  will  praise  yoar  plsv  is 
the  Daff  Star?  Isn't  that  buying  his  good  word  at  the  price  of 
principle  ?' 

'  I  was  not  brought  np  in  Glasgow,  and  have  no  Sabbatirittl 
leanings,'  answers  Herman,  pale  with  anger,  *  As  for  inflnencing 
Tollemy,  you  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  He  is  a  uiio 
whose  society  is  only  too  much  in  request,  and  who  does  me  honour 
,when  he  consents  to  eat  an  ill-cooked  dinner  in  my  house.  By  the 
'way,  that  woman  must  go  to-morrow,  Editha,  if  you  wbh  me  to  dim 
at  home.' 

'  If  I  wish  you  to  dine  at  homo  !  Herman,  how  can  you  sgf 
that  ?  It  is  not  very  much  that  I  ask^only  that  we  may  have  no 
more  Sunday  dinner-parties.  When  I  thonght  of  the  peaceful  Sondi^h 
eTenings  at  Loohwithian,  the  quiet  little  church,  the  simple  eamcit 
congregation,  Mr.  Petherick's  kind  voice  and  thoughtful  teaching, 
foU  of  fuith  and  hope,  and  all  that  is  brightest  in  religion,  and  heard 
you  and  Mr.  Tollemy  talldng  of  that  last  book  which  has  trieii  to 
argue  Christianity  into  a  fable,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  fallen  fromahapf^ 
God-fearing  world  into  the  company  of  sceptics  and  infidels/ 

'  My  dear  Kditha,  if  yon  wonld  think  more  of  the  dinner  asd 
le.ss  of  the  after-dinner  conversation,  you  would  be  a  better  wife  for 
a  literary  man  who  has  his  way  to  make  in  the  world/  reiilia 
Herman,  stifling  a  yawn  as  he  lights  his  chamber  candle.     '  I 
der  what  the  Day  Star  will  say  of  Kismet  P 
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Dr.  P«n|ahaT«on  thought  Mr.  Hulke's  cue  intermiing',  not  only  on  aooountof 
FC5,  but  alfio  becauac  there  is  a  great  dtral  of  what  ini^ht  be  ciiUeil  ohloral- 
kfi  ana1i>goufi  to  opium 'fa  ting,  At  ibe  pre^nt  time.  Mr.  lluike,  in  replying 
obsccA-tttions  made,  i^nid  that  he  koew  no  antidote  to  chloral.' — From  the 
ofDco.5.  ]S74,  p.  802. 

niicg  the  following  confessions  I  tbink  I  am  pprforming  a  duty 
[ch  I  owe  to  society,  firmly  believing  that  no  one  has  a  right  to 
»p  amy  knowledge  to  himself  the  promulgation  of  which  may  per- 
>s  benefit  the  commanity  at  largo  ;  and  I  do  so  in  the  sincere 
kope  that  it  may  save  not  u  few  from  one  of  the  most  lingering  and 
^vfal  of  all  deaths,  and  avert  misery  and  ruin  from  many  a  family 
b  England. 

I  PrcfiiXorily,  I  ought  to  say  that  within  the  last  three  or  four 
rs  a  now  stimulant  has  been  iutroduccd  into  the  coujitr^',  and  is 
lifig  ground,  viz.  hydrate  of  chloral^  and  a  new  chiss  of  dnmk- 
.lias  been  the  consequence. 

need  not  describe  the  horrid  drug  farther  than  to  say  it  is  a 
[of  a  burning  pungent  taste,  having  a  greiit  affinity  for  water ; 
iis  is  chloroform,  into  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  changed  in 
lood.  In  Fmall  doses  it  is  stimulant  and  antispasmodic;  in 
r,  narcotic ;  while  an  over-dose  produces  death  as  instauta- 
ly  as  a  flash  of  lightning.  Lilve  opium,  the  duso  must  be  con- 
ly  increased  to  keep  up  the  same  effects.  The  results  of  a 
tr  doac  of  the  diug  on  a  chloral-cater — and  why  I  say  "on  a 
'ciloral-eater'  is,  because  the  medical  profession  (to  which  I  myself 
MoDg)  often  err  in  judging  of  the  actions  of  certain  kinds  of  stima- 
uiit  narcotics,  such  as  opium,  Indian  hemp,  &c.,  for  this  reason: 
Ui6y  take  ono  or  two  doses  of  the  drug  themselves,  and  base  their 
pinion  of  its  action  on  the  result  produced  on  their  own  systems^ 
^i^ettiug  that  the  same  medicine  may  have  a  totally  different  effect 
Kpua  ono  accustomed  to  its  use  ;  a  person  not  a  smoker  might 
Uat  as  well  expect,  by  taking  one  pipe,  to  tell  how  a  real  smoker 
Mis  under  the  influence  of  tobacco, — the  results,  then,  of  a  lesser 
lose  on  a  real  chloral-eater  are  partly  of  a  stimulating,  partly  of  a 
toothing  nature.  The  stimulation,  however,  is  not  like  that  caused 
uy  opium  or  alcohol ;  it  is  not  exhilarating,  and  does  not  incite  to 
m  either  mentally  or  bodily.  But  the  subject  of  the  influence 
for  a  time  above  all  his  cares,  or  sorrows,  or  fatigue,  and  seems 
)k  on  life  through  tho  medium  of  a  rosc-tiuted  glass.  But 
oare  and  sorrow  ore  forgotten,  and  a  strange  dreamy  geaoAj 
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perfect  ease,  comfort,  and  happineBS  takes  their  place,  all  afferliim 
and  love  are  likewise  banished.  He  in  apathetic,  and  cares  fur 
nothinf!^  save  his  own  sense  of  comfort.  He  is,  if  I  might  so  exprca 
it,  merely  a  living  breathing  vegetable.  In  this  st^ite  the  confinuei] 
chloral-euter  would  stand  by  the  deathbed  of  his  nearest  and  dear* 
est  a  passive  spectator,  if  not  indeed  actually  smiling  ;  and  for  Uw 
same  reason  he  would  stand  quietly  on  the  scaffold  until  executei 
If  the  dose  is  repeated  without  the  chloralist  lying  down,  speech  be- 
comes indistinct,  the  eyelids  dro]),  iind  the  gait  in  walking  is  affecW 
just  us  in  drunkenness  from  alcohol.  The  chloralist,  ilrunk  in  the 
first  degree,  is  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  companion.  A  stningcr 
could  mark  nothing  unusual  about  him ;  ho  is  genial,  and  althougli 
rather  languid  and  by  no  means  bright  in  conversnlion,  he  is  at  all 
events  a  good  listener,  and  is  easily  pleased,  although  bis  siuiIm 
often  partake  of  the  simpering  or  hysterical  order ;  and,  too,  he  a 
at  times  easily  roused  into  an  outbreak  of  furious  passion,  whicli 
dies  away  just  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  leaving  no  trace  behind.  But 
of  course  every  one  will  not  be  aftected  precisely  alike,  as  much  ik* 
pends  on  the  idiosyncrasy  or  innate  pecnliarities  of  the  chloralist. 

In  my  own  early  stage  of  chloral-eating,  I  used  to  take  a  small 
pick-me-up  dose  when  starting  on  a  journey  by  rail.  The  cflkl 
was  rather  remarkable  :  all  sense  of  bodily  fatigue  and  even  of  on- 
pleasant  motion  was  banished ;  I  seemed  lifted  out  of  myself— ■ 
spirit  travelling  by  train — and  the  ovor-varj-ing  sooner}'  went  gliding 
past  me  like  an  enchanted  diorama.  The  difference  in  the  efft^ct? 
of  chloral  and  opium  under  the  same  circumstances  wonld  bo  this: 
opium  is  more  imaginative,  and  paints  things  as  they  do  not  reallv 
exist — throws  an  artificial  halo  around  them  as  it  were;  chloral 
merely  increaseK  the  power  of  enjoying  the  real.  The  picture  on  the 
brain  of  the  chloralist  is,  sotospeali,  photographic  compared  lo  tL«l 
on  the  braiir  of  the  opium-eater,  wliich  might  bo  called  phantasmt* 
gorical.  But  few,  I  think,  after  having  read  these  memoirs,  f>^ 
care  to  repeat  my  experiments  in  railway  travelling. 

*I  know  from  experience/  said  a  gentleman  to  me  the  oilier 
day,  *  the  work  that  chloral  does.     For  many  Tuonths,  every  aight 
on  my  return  from  business,  I  found  my  poor  wife  drunk,  and  luy 
dear  children,  who  used  to  be  ao  merry,  silent  and  nnliappy.    Bnl 
there  was  no  smell  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  the  room,  or  even  fthont 
her  breath,  and  all  my  efforts  to  unravel  the  dreadful  mystery  were 
unavailing.     But  one  evening  after  tea  she  dropped  from  hcrcliwr 
while  trying  to  speak  to  me — dropped  like  a  log  on  the  floor,  and  I 
carried  her  to  bed.     Her  face  was  red  and  swollen,  her  lips  blw» 
her  anns  and  legs  were  marble  cold,  even  hard ;  she  bad  no  "^^ 
at  the  wrist,  but  breathed  ns  qntetly  as  an  infant.    I  sat  b* 
all  that  long  night.     Towards  morning  the  sleep  was 
moons  and  deep  catching  sighs ;  and  when  she  at  Ici 
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s  dro&dfnl  even  to  look  upon  ber  sufferings  And  agony.  From 
B  doctor's  lips  I  first  heard  the  uamo  of  chloral.  She  is  now  a 
rvous  imbecile,  and  must,  I  fear,  soon  succumb  to  her  infir- 
ities.* 

Yes,  chloral  is,  as  it  were,  a  new  Juggernaut  set  moving  in 
icicty,  and  thouHujids  auuuoUy  full  beueuth  itu  wheels.  God  for- 
d  I  sboald  seem  to  exaggerate  the  evil !  But  ask  for  yonrself  any 
^ee&le  chemist,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  tons  on  tons  of  this 
Hprons  drug  are  annually  imported  (from  Germany  and  other 
Bte)  which  are  not  prescribed  by  medical  mf»,  but  taken  as  stimu- 
ints  by  the  people  themselves.  Ask  your  medical  man  if  he  knows 
ft  new  disease  called  chloralism,  or  if  he  knows  of  any  one  that  is 
idieted  to  chloral-eating,  and  see  how  gravely  he  will  shake  his 
eftd. 

Hydrate  of  chloral  in  every  shape — unless  exhibited  by  the 
iztds  of  a  skilled  practitioner — is  an  insidious  and  fatal  poison. 
I  is  more  tempting  than  alcohol,  more  insinuating  than  opium,  and 
note  terrible  in  its  effects  than  either.  I  ought  to  know ;  for  al- 
hougb  never  much  of  a  spirit-drinker,  five,  six,  and  sometimes  nine 
Kiiices  of  laudanum  used  to  be  my  daily  allowance  ten  years  ago. 
na  very  young  then,  and  did  not  believe  that  opium  could  hurt. 
I  well  remember  that  chemist's  back  shop  whore  another  newly- 
(ledged  medico  and  myself  used  to  meet  of  a  forenoon ;  first  I  would 
nil  for  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  laudanum — this  was  made  into  punch 
lilh  hot  water  and  sugar — and  when  finished  my  friend  would  return 

fcmplime^t,  and  we  were  very  brilliant  and  very  happy  in  con- 
ice.  But  I  had  given  up  taking  opium,  and  was  well  and 
bong  and  healthy  long,  long  before  I  was  tempted  to  become  a 
dlondtst.  An  opium-eater,  baneful  though  the  practice  is,  has 
»«i  known  to  live  to  a  goodly  old  age;  nochloralist  ever  lasted  over 
ttee  years. 

0,  that  lost  year  of  '72,  how  freshly  the  memory  of  it  and  of 
1  my  sufferings  comes  back  to  me  as  I  write  I  But  let  me  not  on- 


r. 


friend  of  mine — a  bright  and  intelligent  young  man — and 
^sclf  both  commenced  the  practice  of  chloral -eating  at  the  same 
ttie.  I  may  tell  his  history  in  three  words.  He  is  dead.  We 
beftme  chloi^sts  in  December  1871.  But  little  was  then  known 
^  the  after  effects  of  chloral  even  by  medical  men.  It  was  a  new 
^icine,  and  worked  wonders — thoy  lauded  it  to  the  skies.  We 
Br  better  now.  As  I  said,  my  friend  and  I  commenced  taking 
WW  in  December  1871.  Ho  succumbed  in  the  following  July, 
nfortunately,  he  did  not  find  out  till  within  a  week  or  two  of  the 
lat  it  was  the  new  drug  which  was  doing  him  to  death ;  and 
J  h.  tit^\<!  it  would  have  been  too  late  could  he  have,  by  any 
But  he  did  not  and  could  not,  Q,Ti^'«\iaX 
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is  still  more  sad,  I  fear  be  took  *  one  last  biggish  dose/  aa  he  siid 
he  would,  'to  anticipate  the  iaevitable;'  and  jou  would  not  htvi 
been  too  ready  to  have  blamed  him  had  you  known  all,  and  scon  the 
bodily  torments,  and  worst  of  all  the  meutal  anguish,  he  eudorftd. 
For  despair  is  one  of  the  most  common  symptoms  of  advanced 
chloralism. 

He  is  buried  where  used  to  be  his  favourite  seat,  eyery  day  'a 
the  month  of  June,  when  he  was  able  to  crawl  thither.  It  is  tfce 
graveyard  of  a  beautiful  south-coast  watering-place  ;  the  air  onthit 
breezy  clifif-top  was  so  pure  and  bracing ;  then  there  was  the  iriia 
dreamy  ocean  to  gaze  upon,  dotted  with  white  sails  from  m&nji 
busy  land ;  and  the  blue  sky  with  Its  lleecy  summer  clouds ;  ud 
there  was  a  tree  for  shelter  from  the  noon-day  sun ;  and  the  gm 
so  long  and  green  and  cool. 

I  had  been  for  some  months  ont-door  assistant  to  a  pbysiciaQ b^ 
Surrey.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  work  their  asBiatants  if 
they  would  a  hired  horse  ;  take  all  out  of  him  they  can  for  ibe 
money.  So  I  was  kept  at  it  very  hard  and  close  all  day  ;  only  I  bad 
the  night  to  myself.  I  sustained  about  this  time  a  loss  which  caused 
me  a  good  deal  of  grief,  and  this,  combined  with  the  irksomeness  of 
my  duties,  began  to  tell  upon  me  so  far  that  I  suffered  from  filet^p- 
leHsuesB,  80  that  at  times  I  could  get  no  rest  till  fur  into  the  morn- 
ing hours  ;  aud  being  deprived  of  sufficient  sleep,  1  was  naturally  in 
poor  trim  for  the  labours  of  the  succeeding  day.  It  would  h*?o 
been  well  for  me  if  I  had  now  at  once  thrown  up  my  appointment, 
as  I  had  to  do  a  month  or  two  later,  and  sought  retirement.  B«i 
one  fine  morning,  in  reading  a  medical  journal,  I  came  across  tlia 
letter  of  a  practitioner  who  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  hydrate  of 
chloral.  How  well  I  remember  the  words  :  *  produces  sleep  almofit 
instantaneously — the  sleep  is  pleasant  and  dreamless — patient 
awakes  in  the  morning  fresh  aud  clear-brained,  with  no  headiflba 
and  merely  a  little  whitening  of  the  tongue — no  after  effecti<* 
*  Eureka  V  I  cried  ;   *  this  verj'  night  I  shall  be  lapped  in  ElysitflD.* 

I  was  lapped  aecordinf^Iy.  I  took  twenty  grains  of  chloral,  iod 
slept  like  a  stone  till  morning.  Overjoyed  with  the  success  offflj 
experiment,  1  repeated  the  dose  next  night,  and  every  night  for* 
week ;  after  which  I  tried  one  night  without,  but  found  I  was  en- 
tirely unable  to  sleep,  and  so  had  recourse  to  my  draught  about  three 
in  the  morning.  Six  weeks  went  past,  and  although  as  yet  I  h»^ 
felt  no  ill  eflects  from  the  chloral,  still  I  had  my  misgivings,  and 
resolved  that  I  would  give  it  up  some  of  these  days.     One  thin^» 

however,  which  I  obscn-ed  was,  that  on  awakening  in  the  \   ^ ' 

I  felt  as  if  actimlly  no  space  of  time  had  intervened  since  II 
My  life  seemed  a  continuous  never-ending  day  ;  I  had  nc 
tion  from  my  sleep,  and  felt  dispirited  in  consequ'  ^^^^ 

only  taken  warning  now !  But  I  did  not ;  for  t  ^^^H 
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I  earliest  sjrmptom  of  that  coming  irritability,  or  clironic  conges- 
D  of  the  brain,  which  the  continuous  use  of  chloral  never  fails  to 
xlace.  About  two  months  after  I  bad  begun  taking  chloral  I 
it  became  sensible  of  a  strange  heat  on  the  top  of  my  bead,  to- 
tker  with  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head.  My  nerves,  too,  began 
be  shaken.  I  could  do  things  slowly,  but  any  hnrry  or  excite- 
mt  at  once  coufhsed  me.  When  componnding  medicines  against 
te,  I  vaB  several  times  nearly  making  fatal  mistakes.  I  well- 
i;lk  destroyed  one  old  gentleman  by  giving  him  a  dram  of  Dover's 
wder  instead  of  compound  jalap  powder — the  powders  being  similar 
colour.  A  lady  of  rank  had  also  a  narrow  escape.  I  had  actually 
f  hand  on  the  bottle  to  give  her  ten  grains  of  tartar  emetic.  She 
raid  not  have  required  another  dose.  But  when  one  day  I  made 
I  a  mixture,  containing  six  drops  of  liquor  arseuicalis  (liquor  of 
Hoie)  to  the  dose,  which  was  prescribed  for  a  mother,  and  labelled 
to  be  taken  by  her  dear  baby,  things  had  just  come  to  be  about 
I  bad  as  they  could  l)c.  I  did  not  notice  my  mistake  until  fully 
ilf  an  hour  after  the  boy  had  gone,  and  only  by  the  merest  chance 
I. 

'The  child  will  be  dead  !*  I  cried,  and  rushed  madly  down  the 
iwt,  hoping  against  hope  that  I  should  still  bo  in  time  to  avert 
be  dreadful  calamity.  By  good  luck  our  surgery  boy  was  a  youth 
la  very  easy-going  turn  of  mind  ;  he  never  allowed  his  business  to 
bteriere  with  his  pleasure,  so  I  found  him  not  far  off  playing  marbles 
|<nde  tbo  basket  in  which  was  the  bottle  of  medicine  still  intact, 
[first  took  possession  of  the  bottle — I  actually  hugged  it  to  my 
Nvt,  and  thanked  God  fervently  for  averting  the  duublc  danger ; 
I  punched  the  boy's  head  and  kicked  the  little  beggar  down 
et ;  and  finally,  as  soon  as  I  turned  a  comer,  I  cursed  my 
Qpidity,  and  sent  the  bottle  to  smithereens  against  the  wall. 
I  went  home  and  resigned  my  situation.  It  was  time.  I  had 
creased  my  dose  to  thirty  grains  of  chloral  nightly.  I  remem- 
and  this  will  show  to  what  a  condition  my  brain  and  nervous 
must  have  been  reduced  even  then — I  was  packing  my  traps 
down  into  Kent ;  stooping  down  was  torture  to  me,  and  do 
1 1  would  I  could  not  get  things  to  go  straight  as  I  wished.  I 
||||d  the  poor  cat,  who  was  very  fond  of  me,  and  was  sorrowfully 
^pbg  my  preparations  for  departure.  I  felt  vexed  at  myself 
Ktetliiitely  after,  and  began  taking  revenge  on  a  blue-bottle 
t  had  been  anno}'ing  me  all  the  morning.  The  way  this 
dodged  me  round  and  round  the  room  and  eluded  my  frantic 
iull  him  makes  me  smile  to  thiuk  of  now,  but  was  a  very 
ter  to  me  then.  After  I  had  accompUshed  my  fell  do- 
nken  his  life,  I  tamblcd  down  on  the  sofa  and  was  unable 
►*. 

wj  I  CO  uJd  not  resist  the  tempU\aoii  ol  ^vj- 
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ing  a  farewell  Tisit  to  tbe  innocent  child  I  had  so  nearly  sent  to  lit 
grave.     Little  did  that  mother  know  what  my  thoughts  were  as 
kissed  and  patted  her  pretty  babe. 

The  quiet  seclusion  of  a  Kentish  village  and  freedom  &om 
annoyance  revived  and  soothed  mo,  and  the  bracing  air  seemed 
kill  the  poison  that  was  circulating  in  my  veins,  so  that  I  was 
able  to  reduce  my  nightly  doso  by  one-half,  and  was  strong  en^ 
to  take  long  walks  ;  for  although  only  February,  the  atmosphero 
warm  and  sunny,  the  wheat  long  and  green,  and  primroses  gro 
in  every  glade.     But  a  cold  dismal  spring  succeeded ;  vege 
was  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  the  feathery  snow  lay  inches  deep  on 
apple-blossom  in  the  orchard,  and  I  once  more  passively  surreni 
myself  to  King  Chloral. 

In  justice  to  myself,  I  ought  to  say  that  I  had  no  suspicion 
was  the  hydrate  of  chloral  that  was  doing  me  all  the  mischief- 
was  treating  myself  for  brain  congestion.     I  noticed  now  that  I 
losing  flesh.     Day  after  day  I  observed  this  iu  the  glass;  c; 
feet  began  to  appear  about  my  eyes,  and  wrinkles  where  never 
kles  were  before.    My  pulse,  too,  got  more  and  more  thread}'.    E' 
at  this  early  stage  I  had  very  little  hope  of  ever  getting  well; 
80  day  after  day  I  marked  in  the  glass  ray  thin  worn  face  and 
gathering  wrinkles,  and  waited  and  waited  for  death.     Had  I 
now,  or  at  any  time  daring  my  illness,  I  should  have  died  with  m; 
finger  on  my  pulse,  counting  even  the  last  beat.    My  sufterings 
now  increased  by  periodic  attacks  of  tic -douloureux  of  a  very 
ing  character,  and  my  remedy  was  more  chloral.     A  strange 
was,  that  I  could  never  bear  imy  allusion  to  my  illness.     Alt 
I  felt  sure  I  was  dying,  I  kept  the  secret  secure  in  my  own 
and  made  every  eflbrt  to  seem  well  iu  the  street  by  walking  q 
than  my  strength  would  permit,  and  refusing  even  the  aid  of  fflf 
oane.     I  had  fiends  and  relations  who  would  gladly  have  come 
see  and  to  live  with  me ;  but  I  never  even  told  them  I  was  ailiagr 
I  preferred  death  among  strangers. 

It  is  the  end  of  June  ;  the  weather  is  beautiful,  but  hot.  I 
crawl  down  to  the  sea -side,  my  Newfoundland,  the  well-knoira 
champion  Theodore-Nero,  carrying  my  rugs,  and  lie  for  hours  shel- 
tered from  tlie  sun  by  a  bush,  while  he  is  paddling  in  the  waTCS. 
Poor  noble  dog !  ho  wonders  much  what  has  come  over  his  ta&s- 
lev,  who  used  to  be  as  fond  of  romps  as  he  himself.  The  ex* 
ireme  irritabihty  of  the  brain,  which  feels  like  one  immense  sorci 
is  soothed  and  calmed  by  the  fresh  sea-breeze,  and  a  drowsy  feel- 
ing steals  over  me.  This  is  the  only  time  of  the  day  I  have  th* 
slightest  freedom  from  pain  and  misery.  Excepting  this  solitary 
walk,  it  is  months  since  I  have  been  able  to  go  out  or  keep  an/ 
oompanj.  I  am  constantly  rending  or  thinking,  trying,  as  the  Ocr 
niADB  say,  to  *  solve  the  infinite.*     ^ly  constant  prayers  Lad  boea 
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I  might  either  get  slowly  well  or  speedily  die.  Hope  deferred 
Eeth  sick  the  soul,  and  all  faith  in  prayer  has  gone,  and  all  be- 
sf  in  religion  or  revelation.  I  sometimes  even  doubt  the  existence 
a  Sapreme  Being  Himself. 
My  bodily  sufTerings  are  very  great,  and  my  mind  is  a  mere 
My  face  is  so  thin  and  white  and  worn,  that  I  start  at 
own  image  in  tho  glass.  My  eyes  are  constantly  dilated,  and 
least  excitement  runs  my  pulse  from  sixty  to  a  hundred.  To- 
evening  my  head  feels  as  if  frozen,  and  T  sit  in  a  benumbed 
until  bed-time.  Undressing  I  feel  is  one  of  the  labours  of 
les,  and  has  to  be  done  by  degrees.  I  do  not  take  my  chloral 
ire©  drams,  enough  to  kill  as  many  men — until  I  am  in  bed, 
the  house  perfectly  still ;  for  the  slightest  noise  would  necessi- 
a  double  dose.  When  all  is  quiet,  I  drink  and — 
Three  mouths  more  have  passed  away.  After  poor  G.*s  death 
le  BtronnouB  efforts  to  reduce  my  doso  of  chloral,  and  continued 
for  more  than  a  month.  What  nights  of  sleepless  agony! 
days  of  restless  pain  !  I  am  now  taking  three  drams  and  a 
at  bed-time,  and  one  more  at  early  morning.  I  have  often 
from  my  sleep  at  midnight  with  a  strange  dread  of  impend- 
which  I  cannot  describe,  and  found  my  hands  cold,  and 
pulse  at  the  wrist.  I  can  now  barely  walk  one  hundred  yards 
lout  sitting  or  lying  down.  The  irritability  of  the  brain  is  changed 
a  feeling  of  indescribable  agony  if  I  attempt  to  get  up  an  in- 
or  a  stair.  Superadded  to  this  is  a  horrible  sensation  of  stron- 
ion,  which  is  nearly  always  present  when  I  assume  the  upright 
ion.  My  poor  dog,  how  I  pity  hira  !  Seldom  ^vill  }ie  leave  my 
emch-side.  Ue  will  stand  and  look  at  me  for  an  hour  at  a  time. 
I  liy  to  crawl  out  with  him  for  a  little  way  every  day.  It  is  but  a 
littde  way,  indeed,  I  can  go ;  and  the  faithful  fellow  seems  to  know 
ttb;  for  as  soon  as  I  sit  down  he  looks  np  in  my  face,  wags  his 
Uil,  and  trots  off  to  take  a  little  turn  for  himself,  always  returning 
ia  lesB  than  ten  minutes.  Ho  has  entirely  given  np  fighting  with 
large  dogs,  and  I'm  sure  he  knows  I  am  suffering,  and  can 
the  change  in  my  face.  But  he  will  not  go  out  with  any  one 
\  nor  take  his  food  from  any  hand  but  my  own.  Poor  dog,  how 
Iw  will  miss  mo  ! 

Other  three  months  have  gone ;  it  is  now  the  bleak  December. 
The  end  must  be  very  nigh.  In  the  beginning  of  November  I  was 
prevailed  upon  to  go  to  see  a  London  physician — a  specialist.  His 
specialism  was  heart-disease.  I  did  not  tell  him  how  much  chloral 
1  was  taking.  I  don't  know  that  I  had  very  much  hope  of  life  when 
I  went  to  see  this  man ;  but  if  I  had  any,  I  left  it  all  at  his  house, 
•ad  bronght  away  with  me — despair.  He  examined  no  part  of  my 
^y  but  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  treated  the  head  symptoms  as 
only  Bfioondorv.     ShalJ  J  ever  forget  how  deftly  hia  \i\X\ci  ^\vAa 
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fingers  glided  over  other  parts  of  my  chest,  and  settled,  snake-lilui 
on  the  region  of  the  heart ! 

'Here's  where  your  trouble  is/  he  said;  'a  little  enla^enteB 
of  the  right  side^nothing  to  signify.* 

I  heard  his  instractions  and  received  his  prescriptious,  kind]]f 
tendered,  like  one  in  a  dream.  All  doubt  was  now  at  an  end ;  eteij 
ray  of  hope  banished ;  I  was  literally  condemned  to  death. 

'  I  take  an  interest  in  your  case/  be  said,  '  and  will  watoh  it' 

I  thanked  him  for  formality  sake,  although  his  words  broo^ 
me  about  as  much  comfort  as  they  would  have  done  spoken  by  Ctl 
craft  to  the  wretch  he  would  soon  have  to  operate  on  officially.  I 
was  as  though  he  had  said,  '  Go  home  and  die,  my  boy ;  I'U  hm 
much  pleasure  in  watching  tlie  symptoms,  and  duly  recording  tlioa 
for  the  benefit  of  tho  profession,' 

I  dragged  myself  wearily  hack  to  the  station,  but  I  fialt 
longer  the  slightest  interest  in  anything  that  was  happenijtg  ftroond 
me.  I  was  in  the  world,  but  no  longer  of  the  world.  Not  OBtill 
bad  reached  home  and  retired  for  the  night  did  I  begin  to  feel  tk 
whole  horror  of  my  situation.  Now  it  was  the  awful  uncertainlyof 
the  kind  of  death  I  should  die  that  hurt  mo  most ;  for  I  remember 
how  I  used  to  envy  the  Communists  who  were  at  that  time  beioj 
shot  in  Paris.  I  knew  I  should  die  lingeringly,  and  in  the  fuUpoi 
session  of  my  senses,  fueling  tho  ebbing  of  my  heart's  pulse  ttJ 
counting  my  latest  breath.  As  to  any  future  state,  I  had  oo  hopci 
at  all.  I  had  lost  all  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  beneficent  CreaUir. 
I  beb'eved  in  the  doctrine  of  chance,  and  looked  upon  the  exifittfo 
of  soul  as  mere  poeti-y  and  romance.  I  felt  quite  convinced 
nothing  could  exist  independent  of  matter ;  that  height  and  depl^ 
and  up  and  dovs-n,  the  points  of  the  compass,  weight,  sight 
sound,  thought  itself,  and  every  principle  or  so-called  fundameiti 
truth,  had  no  existence  in  the  abstract,  or  '  beyond  an  earth.* 
believed  in  the  after  existence  for  tho  merely  material  part  ol  BJ 
body,  but  that  would  be  subliuiary.  Matter  cannot  die,  I  reasooe^ 
and  I  shall  live  again — live  again  in  tho  sunny  air,  in  the  de* 
that  distils  from  the  clouds — live  again  in  trees,  in  grass,  in  flowerti 
and  perhaps  in  some  other  form  of  animal  life  ;  and  here,  amidst*! 
ray  gloomy  speculations,  came  tho  ridicalons  thought,  *  I  shoaldn* 
like  to  be  a  centipede  though,  nor  a  beetle,  nor  anything  creepy 
For  what  was  life  but  change?  what  was  change  but  motion,  niotia| 
the  result  of  force,  force  heat  in  another  form  ?  and  what  wa»  lw»t 
So  I  soared  away,  and  got  lost  in  the  realms  of  the  abstruse.  Bfl 
it  will  be  thus  seen  that  there  was  no  aberration  of  intellect, 
wandering  or  hatluciuatiou.  The  brain  was  clear,  though  in  ft 
of  high  exaltation,  and  my  reason  was  similar  to,  and 
sions  arrived  at  tho  same  as  those  of  many  scboo 
— ootabiy  those  of  Germany.     God  be  \iraiQed»  I  i 
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eyes  DOW ;  and  am  ibankfuU  on  looking  back  to  those  days  of  gloom 
and  snfferiug,  to  think  that  I  never  entirely  gave  up  the  habit  of 
prajing  with  which  my  mother  first  instilled  me. 

And  now  there  began  to  dawn  in  my  mind  a  feeling  from  which 
I  at  first  recoiled  with  horror — I  constantly  saw  looming  in  the  dis- 
Unce  tho  dread  neceH&ity  of  Boicide,  for  the  time  I  knew  would 
floOQ  come  when  I  could  Lear  no  more. 

As  a  farther  source  of  comfort  to  me,  my  medical  adviser  had 
pwn  me  a  little  book  of  which  ho  was  author — a  book  on  discaso 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  which  described  very  minutely  the 
4iflBrent  modes  of  exit  from  this  world  specially  prepared  for  poor 
vntdtes  80  afflicted.  This  book  was  Bible  to  mo  for  many  days. 
Tlia  easiest  style  seemed  to  be  to  live  all  your  life  with  continual 
tive  headache,  and  expire  some  fine  morning  in  a  fit.  Then 
was  sudden  death  by  angina  pectoris  (heart  cramp)  or  by 
ysis.     0,  it  was  a  merry  volume  ! 

If  I  were  not  writing  these  confessions  as  a  warning  to  others, 
d  draw  a  veil  over  my  last  awful  experiences  of  chloral  hydrate. 
the  first  fortnight  in  December  never  less  than  five  drachms  of 
msdicine  was  my  nightly  dose.  From  tho  time  I  arose  in  the 
ing — for  I  still  left  bed  doily,  having  a  horror  of  it — my  suffer- 
were  extreme.  I  had  now  lost  all  power  of  reading,  writing, 
speaking  aloud ;  any  attempt  to  do  either  was  excruciating  brain 
y,  and  if  persevered  in,  fainting  followed.  I  could  hardly  move 
head  from  the  pillow  or  sit  erect,  while  my  eyes  seemed  starting 
their  sockets  if  I  attempted  to  walk.  But  towardti  night — 
,  if  all  of  mental,  all  of  bodily,  sotTering  I  ever  endured  in  life 
be  compressed  into  one  hour,  it  would  not  exceed  the  torments 
then  underwent.  Every  vein  in  my  body  seemed  swollen  to 
le  the  size  and  infiamed  along  the  whole  length,  while  the  rest- 
ess  was  so  distressing  that  I  could  not  lie  for  five  minutes  in 
toy  one  position.  Add  to  this  that  time  seemed  indefinitely  long 
— minutes  as  hours  and  hours  as  days — and  you  will  have  some 
Uai  notion  of  my  experience  of  the  '  grand  new  remedy  for  sieep- 
iMness  that  had  no  after  effects.* 

My  poor  dug  had  formed  a  httle  plan  of  his  own»  end  every  morn- 
ifigand  evening  took  little  walks  all  by  himself.  He  never  stopped 
beyond  half  an  hour,  and  many  a  pressing  invitation  I  know  he 
Nfuaed  from  other  dogs  to  have  a  romp.  It  was  as  if  he  had  an- 
swered them  thus,  *  Nay,  nuy,  my  master  is  very  ill,  and  I  have  no 
heart  to  play  ;  for  I  may  not  have  him  long.'  He  always  came  in 
viih  a  jump  and  a  run,  and  all  a-gosp  as  if  he  had  harried  home, 
lid  exhibited  as  much  joy  at  seeing  me  as  if  we  had  not  met  for  a 
K^'Qcth.     At  all  other  times  he  was  sad. 

'Hmiei  cama  a  day  when  my  landlady  took  fright,  aud  went  of  her 
)dical  man  to  come  and  see  me.      1 "«%%  "it^VM 
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that  day  than  ever  I  had  been.  This  gentleman  hardly  stopped  t 
minute  with  me,  and  as  he  went  out  I  beard  him  say  to  tlifi 
landlady  ; 

'  You  ought  to  have  sent  for  mo  before — weeks  ago  ;  he  can't 
last  many  hours  now/ 

So,  then,  it  had  come  at  last ;  I  was  almost  iacc  to  face  with  Uie 
grim  enemy.  I  think  my  first  action  was  to  throw  my  arms  around 
that  great  dog's  neck  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  crj'ing.  It  may  seem 
silly  to  uon-lovers  of  dogs,  but  that  poor  faithful  creature  that  wis 
now  licking  away  my  tears  was  the  only  tie  that  bound  me  to  life. 

Then  I  went  quietly  to  bed  and  took  a  dose  of  chloral,  previously 
making  up  my  miud  that  when  I  should  awake  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night  I  should  swallow  something  else  which  I  had  kept  bonestb 
my  piDow  on  purpose  for  weeks.  I  had  something  for  my  camnfi 
friend  too.  Ho  shontd  die  lirst,  for  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughtot 
leaving  him  to  rougli  it  and  be  ill-used  among  strangers.  Toward* 
morning  I  awoke  suddenly.  The  dog  was  sitting  by  the  bedaide, 
and  his  great  head  was  pillowed  on  my  chest.  I  conld  no  mora 
give  that  poor  dog  poison  than  I  could  get  np  and  walk.  I  took 
more  chloral  instead.  The  doctor  was  to  come  at  ten  in  the  mora- 
iiig,  and  I  was  anxiously  awaiting  his  amval.  He  come  at  liflL 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  glance  up  at  the  windows  to  see  if  the 
blinds  were  down,  and  I  think  he  was  disappointed  that  they  weren't. 
I  did  not  like  this  man,  and  lay  perfectly  still  with  closed  eyes  when 
he  carao  in.  He  felt  my  pulse  gently  enough,  and  then  stood  lock- 
ing at  mc  for  a  few  moments  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

'  Wondering  what  you'll  put  on  my  death-certificate,  eh, 
tor?'  said  I,  opening  my  eyes. 

'I  am,*  ho  replied  bluntly. 

•Then,'  said  I,  *  here's  the  verdict — fdo  de  sc.     Now 
bye  ;  I  can't  bear  talking.* 

He  went  away  accordingly,  thinking,  no  doubt,  I  was 
distrait. 

Hardly  had  the  sound  of  this  man's  carriage-wheels  died  a 
in  the  distance  when  a  hale,  hearty,  bluff  old  gentleman  stepped  in^* 
my  room.  Ho  was  a  medical  man  I  had  often  heard  of]  ho  had  4 
good  deal  of  the  old  Abemethy  bluntness  about  him,  but  hid  akin-« 
heart  behind  a  rough  exterior.  He  soon  elicited  from  me  the  wholi 
history  of  the  chloral.  Then  he  stood  at  my  bedside,  himself  looted 
ing  as  jolly  as  a  sandboy,  and  offered  to  bet  me  five  to  one  that  if  J 
followed  his  instructions  to  the  letter  I  would  be  a  different  man  anj 
in  good  health  in  five  months.  He  examined  my  heart;  said  ■ 
was  weakened  by  the  poison  imbibed,  hut  nothing  more.  Thoo^ 
his  words  seemed  to  me  only  a  cruel  mockery,  I  promised  faiUtfoU^ 
to  obey  him  in  every  particular.  Then  he  destroyed  all  my  chlonL 
and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  hidden  store. 
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No/  I  said,    'I  hadn't,  but — *  I  hesitated — his 
under  the  pillow  at  once. 

*  WTiat  is  this  T  he  said,  opening  a  little  phial.     *  Arsenic  ?* 
'Anticipation,  doctor,'  I  answered. 

*  Then  here  goes  for  anticipation  ;'  and  he  emptied  the  bottle  in 
the  fire. 

I  had  no  chloral  that  night,  and  such  a  night  I  never  passed 
before,  and  I  trnst  I  never  shall  again.  Sleep,  of  course,  was  im- 
ible ;  but  I  tossed  about  all  the  long,  long  hours  in  a  bath  of 
inpiration,  yawning,  stretching,  and  sneezing.  The  most  painful 
feeling  was  a  sensation  of  rending  at  my  heart,  as  if  some  monstrous 
cnb  were  gnawing  out  my  vitals.  I  never  slept  a  wink  for  over  a 
mek,  and  then  sleep  only  came  in  fitful  snatches.  I  was  of  course 
too  much  prostrated  to  leave  bed.  On  the  second  night  I  was  de- 
liiioaa,  and  so  on  for  the  several  nights  following. 

My  delirium,  too,  took  at  first  a  strange  form.     Some  presence 
seemed  to  be  ever  with  me  asking  me  question  after  question  in  rapid 
nocession,  which  I  was  impelled  to  answer  in  rhyme.     Words  nor 
BWtre  never  once  failed  me,  and  in  one  night  I  am  certain  I  com- 
sufficient  verses  to  set  a  dozen  poets  up  in  life ;  in  fact,  I  had 
suddenly  transformed  into  a  living,  breathing,  rhyming  diction- 
;  but  the  distress  this  form  of  delirium  caused  me  can  hardly  be 
ed.     On  the  third  night  there  was  an  entire  change  in  the 
'ormonco ;  the  rhyming  fever  left  me,  my  eye  no  more  rolled  in 
fine  £*enzy,  and  the  delirium  was  changed  to  a  dioramic  entertain- 
ment.    To  wit :  in  my  travels  and  voyages  round  the  world  I  had 
^&zed  on  many  a  beautiful  coast  scene  from  my  cabin ;  these  scenes 
Were  framed  as  it  were  by  the  roimd  port-hole  ;  and  very  pretty  pic- 
tores  they  often  made,  each  one  varied  as  the  weather  or  climate 
^(^ed,  but  always  having  the  sea  in  the  foreground,  whether  calm 
And  serene  or  ruffled  and  angry,  the  sky  above,  whether  blue  with 
flecks  of  snowy  cloudlets  or  dark  and  lowering  with  the  coming  storm, 
Acd  the  landscape  in  the  middle.     Now  back  from  the  realms   of 
Itkemory  came  those  circular  pictures  one  by  one,  and  by  the  hundred 
gliding  before  my  half- closed  eyes  like  dioramic  scones  of  enchant - 
Daeni. 

Next  night  again  a  farther  change  of  programme  ;  and  this  con- 
Uzmed  for  many  nights,  till  gentle  sleep  began  to  resume  her  reign. 
Instead  of  merely  seeing  the  pictures,  I  was  in  them ;  they  were  real. 
^  Was  part  and  parcel  of  all  the  light  and  loveliness  around  me ; 
^Qtle  breezes  fanned  my  heated  brow  and  soft  music  murmured 
^  zny  ears.  Anon  the  scene  would  change  :  I  was  tossing  all  alone 
^  a  httle  boat  during  a  thunder-storm  iu  the  stormy  sea  thai  sur- 
'^^^inds  the  Cape,  or  a  cyclone  was  furiously  blowing  around  me  in 
"le  Indian  Ocean,  pitchy  dork  but  for  the  gleam  of  the  lightning 
**id  the  white  of  the  breaking  waves,  the  roar  of  Vihk\i  ^a.a  ie«fe\i- 
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ing.  Again  I  was  perched  aloft  on  an  iron-bound  coast,  among  beet- 
ling crags  towering  black  above  me,  the  sea  breaking  at  my  feet  id 
the  connorauts  screaming  and  whirling  aronnd  me  ;  or  wandering  on 
the  ice  in  Greenland,  still  alone  ;  nothing  to  be  seen  but  intenniuabk 
plains  of  da;izling  white,  nothing  aboTe  me  sare  the  blue  cloodlflM 
sky  and  the  cold  sun,  whoso  beanifl  seemed  to  freezo  instead  ol 
giving  heat.  Then  again  the  scene  would  change,  and  once  more  ] 
was  wandering  on  the  roee-clad  hills  of  Persia,  or  watching  will 
drowsy  interest  the  bees  at  work  amon^  the  purple  heather 
native  mountains. 

My  recovery  was  a  long  and  tedious  one ;  but  hope  had 
in   my  heart,  and  in  three  months  I  could  walk  as  many 
Sleep  too  returned  to  blesa  me,  and  I  felt  indeed  a  new  man. 
ings  on  the  rough  kindness  of  that  good  and  clever  doctor ! 
no  longer  any  head  or  heart  symptoms,  no  longer  any  dread  of  sttc 
or  inclines.     I  consulted  many   eminent  medical  men   about  dc 
heart,  and  these  eminent  medical  men  laughed  at  me.  Then  I  wea 
to  insure  my  life,  and  the  proposal  was  not  refused.     Noirfl 
speciahst  told  me  I  was  to  take  exercise  only  on  level  ground,  MW 
if  I  would  avoid  sudden  death,  not  to  attempt  hill  or  height, 
determined  to  put  this  to  the  test,  in  order  to  know  the  very  wor« 
I  tried  a  moderate  steep  hill  first,  and  did  not  die.     Next  I  wo: 
up  into  a  steeple,  and  lived  to  look  down  upon   the  people.     T 
tower  of  the  Crystal  Palace  was  my  nest  venture  ;  theu  St.  Pad' 
and  in  neither  place  did  I  drop  stone-dead.    Since  then  1  haveba 
to  Scotland,  and  stood  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  u 
made  faces  at  the  eagles,  and  my  faithful  friend  has  stood  br  n 
side  and  barked  at  them,  for  the  dear  dog  has  got  young  again 
well  as  his  master.    God  forbid  that  I  should  seem  to  boast  ofthi 
I  have  no  other  feeling  but  that  of  gratitude  for  having  been  snatehi 
from  the  very  brinlv  of  a  suicide's  grave. 

Few  could  come  through  the  same  ordeal  that  I  have  done  m 
live  to  tell  it ;  and  even  now,  titough  well  and  strong,  there  ia 
shadow  on  my  life  and  a  chastened  sorrow  at  my  heart  which 
never  leave  it.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  come  from  behind  the  dark  curtai 
and  somehow  know  that  greatest  of  all  mysteries,  the  mygterjf 
death. 

OOBDOK  ST/J)LR9y  V.D.,  B.1I. 


ARRIAGE  A  LA  MODE  IN  THE  LAND  OF  FREEDOM 

^  Cbaptrr  conttrning  Connubial  Con»ibnnus 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  advising  that  a  person  of  genius 

ihoold  marry  a  person  of  character,  observes  that  the  former  will 

have  ta  infinitely  deeper  reverence  for  the  latter  than  character  can 

hAT«  for  genius.     '  To  be  sure/  says  he,  '  genius  gets  the  world's 

pnise,  becanse  its  work  is  a  tangible  product,  to  be  bonght,  or  had 

for  nothing.     It  bribes  the  common  voice  to  praise  it  by  presents  of 

qteeohes,  poems,  atatnes,  pictures,  or  whatever  it  can  please  with. 

Character  evolves  its  best   products  for  homo  consumption ;   but, 

mind  yon,  it  takes  a  good  deal  more  to  feed  a  family  for  thirty  years 

tlun  to  make  a  holiday  feast  for  our  neighbours  once  or  twice  in  our 

lires.    You  talk  of  the  fire  of  genius.     Many  a  blessed  woman,  who 

dies  unsung  and  uuremembered,  has  given  out  more  of  the  real  vital 

iieai  that  keeps  the  life  in  human  souls,  without  a  spark  llittLug 

throngh  her  humble  chimney  to  tell  the  world  about  it,  than  would 

wt  a  dozen  theories  or  a  hundred  odes  simmering  in  the  brains  of 

80  many  men  of  genius.     It  is  in  latent  caluric,  if  I  may  borrow  a 

pbikfsophical  expression,  that  many  of  the  noblest  hearts  give  out 

the  life  that  warms  them.    Corneha's  lips  grow  white,  and  her  pulse 

hardly  warms  her  thin  fingers,  but  she  has  melted  all  the  ice  out  of 

tbe  hearts  of  those  yonng  Gracchi,  and  her  lost  heat  is  in  the  blood 

<rf  her  youthful  heroes.    We  are  always  valuing  the  souFs  tempera- 

tnre  by  the  thermometer  of  public  deed  or  word  ;  yet  the  great  snn 

self,  when  he  pours  his  noonday  beams  upon  some  vast  hyaline 

idder,  rent  from  the  eternal  ice  quarries  and  floating  towards  the 

pios,  never  warms  it  a  fraction  above  the  thirty-two  degrees  of 

enheit  that  marked  the  moment  when  the  first  drop  trickled 

down  its  side.     How  we  all  lilce  the  spirting  up  of  a  fountain,  seem- 

^gly  against  the  law  that  makes  water  everywhere  slide,  roll,  leap, 

^^uo-blo  headlong,  to  get  as  low  as  the  earth  will  let  it !      That  ia 

^^oiua.     But  what  is  this  transient  upward  movement,  which  gives 

^  tlie  glitter  and  the  rainbow,  to  that  unsleeping,  all-present  force 

j~  6n*avity,  the  eamo  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  (if  the  universe 

^'  ^^-ernal),  the  great  outspread  hand  of  God  Himself,  forcing  all 

*^Sa  down  into  their  places,  and  keeping  them  there  ?     Such,  in 

r*^*^or  proportion,  is  the  force  of  character  to  the  fitful  moyements 

^*iiiiua,  as  they  are-       '     ^  been,  linked  to  each  other  in  many 

ttsehold,  where  as  historic,  and  the  otbeT — \fi\.ta<& 
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say  the  nobler — unknown,  save  by  some  faint  reflected  ray  borrowc*] 
from  its  lustrous  companion.* 

Proverbs  are  so  opposed  to  the  sense  of  each  other,  that  one  of  a 
diametrically  opposite  reasoning  may  bo  immediately  contrasted  witb 
any  other  that  might  be  suggested.    We  are  told,  for  instance,  in  an 
old  axiom  that  *  marriage  is  a  lottery/  while  another  lays  down  & 
heavenly  origin  for  all  connubial  connections.    Which  of  the  two  it 
to  be  believed  ?     But^  whether  the  one  or  the  other,  it  may  be 
reasonably  wondered  how  many  such  happy  unions  of  dissonant  yeX 
kindred  souls,  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  sketched  aboTe,  of  the 
slrcn^dh  of  will  alKed  to  the  spirit  of  peace,  are  probably  existent  ijc 
England  ;   and,  if  *  few  and  far  between'  here,  how  rare  are  they  no^ 
in  America,  the  land  of  freedom /rom  everything,  even  to  the  sani^ 
iity  of  the  marriage  tie  and  the  trammels  of  home  influence 
home  love  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  all  is  genius  there — a  reckless,  bonndi 
enterprising,  aspiring  genius,  unsatisfied  and  unsatisfying,  and 
which  character  is  of  no  account.     The  placid  charms  of  a  qnielF^ 
nature  are  unsuited  to  the  eager  craving  impetuosity  of  the  Trans — ^ 
atlantic  masculine  mliid.     Genius  must  meet  with  genius  there,  on^ 
else  there  would  be  a  dead-lock  in  the  whole  concern ;   and  so  tbti^ 
two  fountains  of  mad  waters  leap  and  mingle  together,  and  ris©^ 
and  fall  and  sink  with  a  splash,  or  are  torn  piecemeal  apart  and  3 
scattered  to  the  wings  of  the  wind  by  the  contrary  currents  of  air  "* 
into  which  they  have  danced  so  exultingly.     The  poor  character-    ' 
puppets  too,  forced  to  coalesce,  in  default  of  the  wished-for  opposite 
element  which  would  have  completed  their  lives  and  made  both    ' 
entireties,  are  likewise  lost  in  the  slongh  of  commonplace,  and  never   ' 
shine  out  with  the  bright  light  they  would  have  otherwise  displayed 
if  fittingly  matched.     And  thus  genius  and  character,  as  evinced  in 
New-England  matrimonials,  are  dead  to  each  other  and  to  the  com- 
munity at  large;   hence  it  is  that  American  marriages  are  the  most    ' 
ill  assorted  and  imhappy  of  all  nationalities,  and  that  we  hear  so 
many  rumours  of  woman's  rights  and  woman's  mission,  woman's 
wrongs  and  woman's  advancement,  coming  across  the  broad  Atlanti 
every  day,  and  necessarily  reacting  on  our  institutions  at  home 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  shocking  disclosures  which  fill  tK? 
columns  of  United-States  newspapers,  the  marriage  law  rests  there 
on  a  very  lax  and  imstable  foundation,  at  least  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  country.  Things  have  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  in  Illinois,  par 
exrviple,  that  the  other  day  a  journal  of  Chicago  boasted  of  its  oon 
taining  a  divorce  column  similar  to  its  notices  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages.  Lovelaces  and  Lotharios  have  it  all  their  own  way 
the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  contagion  is  grad' 
spreading  to  the  Eastern  States.  The  origin  of  this  disruption 
innovation  is  laid  at  the  door  of  extravagance ;  bat,  altb- 
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Q&T  be  many  exceptional  instances  of  prodigal  waste  and  wanton- 
ness in  the  pursuit  of  foUy  and  fashion,  those  who  know  the  States 
veil  will  hardly  believe  that  towns  are  changed  in  a  few  mouths  from 
working  hives  of  industry  into  so  many  Capuas,  as  destructive  to 
the  morality  and  prosperity  of  the  New  World  as  the  old  City  of  the 
Plains  was  to  ancient  Rome.     New  York  is  a  wicked-enough  city,  in 
»U  conscience  ;  but  during  the  whole  time  I  lived  there — some  three 
re&rs — I  do  not  remember  three  sensational  escUindres  having  oc- 
eoired.    If  they  had  happened,  they  would  have  been  certainly  noticed 
in  the  press,  which  is  decidedly  not  ill  informed  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  city,  and  publishes  full  particulars  of  everything  in  the  shape  of 
neira,  no  matter  how  nauseous  may  be  the  details.     The  Beecher- 
Tilton  scandal  has  been  quite  a  recent  event,  and  the  commotion 
that  has  arisen  from  the  disclosures  iu  the  case  is  sufBcient  to 
prove  my  rule. 
I  Fanny  Fem^  the  late  popular  American  essayist — who,  to  do  her 

joatice,  invariably  supported  her  sex — not  long  since  animadverted 
strongly  on  the  growing  extravagance  of  feminine  toilettes,  which  had 
proceeded  to  such  lengths  that  actually  htllo  children  were  being  con- 
taminated by  the  spreading  spirit  of  prodigality  and  morbid  desire  for 
nicretricious  show  and  sham.  No  doubt  she  was  quite  right ;  but 
*11  this  display  arises  from  the  effects  of  the  *  shoddy  aristocracy*  to 
make  themselves  known.  I  do  not  believe  the  better  class  of  American 
^'omeu  participate  in  this  worship  of  Vanity  Fail-.  The  cause  for  the 
[  'iJiliappiness  of  Transatlantic  marriages  must  bo  sought  elsewhere. 

To  those  acqnaint-ed  with  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
,  <^tiien3  of  the  United  States,  this  can  be  deliberately  traced  to  two 
I  soTirces — the  frenzied  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  now  current 
**nongst  the  representatives  of  Young  America  to  the  sinking  of  every 
<>tlier  consideration,  and  the  normal  system  of  boarding-house  life. 

With   regard  to  the   former  point,  the  people  of  the  States 

*^e  rabid.     Everything  is  sacrificed  on  the  shrine  of  the  immortal 

I  dollar,  and  all  classes  live  up  to  and  for  their  income  alone.     All 

'  tUe  claptrap  show  and  extravagance  in  which  they  indulge  is  simply 

I  for  effect,    and   not  enjoyment.     A  young  man's  whole  thoughts 

there  on  entering  into  life  is  to  secure  a  fortune ;   and  when  ho  has 

got  it,  to  show  his  compeers  how  much  richer,  and  consequently 

*  l^ger'  a  man  he  is  than  they.    He  must  have  a  iine  house  in  the 

beat  quarter,  a  good  trottiug-wagon,  a  fine  team  of  horses— all  to  be 

looked  at,  for  they  are  quite  out  of  his  lino  of  enjoyment  and  what 

^e  had  been  bred  up  to.     He  must  get  him  a  wife — not  to  love  her 

l^care  for  her,  but  to  be  admixed  as  his  wife ;  and,  as 

^B  '  Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare, 

AnJ  ^fammon  wins  his  way  where  seraphfi  might  despatr,' 

J*    Bnc45eed8,  the  two  together  running  a  fine  race  of  havoc,  to 
H^       the  '  Rake's  Progress'  would  be  bat  an  outline  ^ke\.c\i,    TV^ 
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result  generally  ia  a  grand  smaBli ;  wberenpon  the  '  wife'  obtaiiu  i 
divorce,  or  else  hies  off  with  some  one  else,  and  relapses  into  tbo 
usual  fate  of  a  divorcee.  Snch  ia  the  ordinary  cBse  with  those  (a^ 
tanate  few  who,  making  large  sums  of  money  suddenly  and  nnex- 
pectedly  through  speculation  in  Wall-street  or  by  luck  in  oil-wtlls, 
spend  it  as  rapidly,  on  the  usual  principle  of  •  lightly  oome,  light]; 
go ;'  but  this  would  not  account  for  the  general  state  of  manris^ 
amongst  the  community  at  large.  All  citissens  in  the  States  are 
not  sprung  from  shoddy,  by  a  long  way ;  so  the  rule  would  fail  in 
its  application.  The  more  probablo  roason  I  would  ascribe  to  the 
second  source  of  the  evil,  to  which  I  have  already  referred — the 
boarding- house  system  of  living,  which  is  adopted  by  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  who  live  in  large  towns. 

Out  of  a  million  and  a  half,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  popul&tioo 
that  inhabits  the  city  and  suburbs  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  cer- 
tainly half  a  million,  if  not  more,  reside  in  boarding-houses,  Tbe 
custom  may  consequently  be  termed  a  national  one,  and  in  Bpit«  of 
the  advantages  it  possesses  over  housekeeping,  tlaough  the  high 
rent  of  separate  dwellings,  it  has  so  many  drawbacks  that  one  won- 
ders at  its  almost  universal  adoption.  In  the  £rst  place,  in  one  of 
these  establishmeuts  privacy,  about  the  greatest  of  home  charms, 
is  entirely  discarded  ;  and  in  the  second,  it  is  decidedly  expensive 
and  wasteful  in  the  long-nin,  teaching  people  to  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  from  day  to  day,  with  nothing  to  look  forward  to  at  the  year'*  1 
end,  and  no  inducements  to  save  anything  out  of  their  income.  Th^l 
lives  of  a  considerable  number  of  New-York  clerks  and  other  emplovtl^  ^ 
may  thus  be  sketched.  A  young  man,  we  will  say,  marries  oti  li£^ 
salary  of  some  twenty  dollars  a  week — thoy  frequently  marry  vvT^ 
young  here — and  the  ^oung  couple,  as  a  natural  consequence,  ftr^ 
their  means  will  allow  of  nothing  else,  go  to  live  at  a  boarding-hoos^ 
somewhere  convenient  in  Brooklyn  or  Jersey  City,  both  easily  reached 
by  ferry-boat  from  the  business  quarter  of  the  city.  Here  they  pro-^ 
bably  have  only  one  room  for  a  sleeping  apartment  in  return  for  th^ 
price  ])er  week  they  ore  able  to  pay  for  their  accommodation,  and  taki 
their  meals  in  a  common  room  with  the  other  boarders,  the  arrang 
ments  of  which  are  something  like,  only  far  inferior  to,  a  continen 
table-d'hote. 

lu  the  morning  the  pair  go  down  to  breakfast  together  at  ai: 
0* clock,  after  which  the  husband  starts  otT  in  the  hottest  haste  for 
his  occupation  in  the  city — work  commencing  in  America  for  all 
trades  uud  professions  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  day,  much  earlier 
than  in  Loudon,  where  no  one  hardly  is  stirring  before  eight  o'clock. 
On  the  husband's  departure,  the  young  wife  has  to  return  to  their  ^ 
room,  as  the  common  room  is  wanted  by  the  landlady  to  prepare  for 
the  next  meal,  and  the  '  drawing-room,'  the  only  other  public  one, 
is  kept  for  visitors  to  be  shown  into ;  and  if  she  sees  her  friendi 
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ihert.  instead  of  askiDj:*  iheva  np  to  her  own  private  room,  she  wiH 
probably  be  disagreeably  mtemipted  by  some  visitors  to  the  other 
bomlere.  I  have  known  a  very  comfortable  flirtation  between  a 
TusDfc  hidy  from  the  country  and  her  '  beau*  broaght  to  nn  abrnpt 
toDcIusion  by  some  one  nuexpectedly  popping  into  the  parlour  with- 
out knocking. 

Sfaoald  the  young  wife  not  go  oat  shopping — for  Rbo  has  no 
bMMkeeping  cares  to  occupy  her  mind,  and  nothing  to  do  save  read 
or 'gad  about* — she  may  go  down  again  to  the  common  room  to 
luBcb  at  tweWe  o'clock,  when  she  will  be  treated  to  the  relics  of 
breakfast  warmed  up  for  the  occasion.  After  this  she  must  return 
•gain  to  her  room,  or  go  out,  uDtil  dinner  or  '  supper'  time  at  six, 
wbcD  her  husband  comes  home  from  his  work,  and  her  solitude  is 
Inken. 

Our  married  couple  probably  meet  again,  for  the  first  time  sinoe 
parting  ia  tho  morning,  at  the  pnbhc  dinner-table,  in  the  company 
at  Iht)  other  boarders.  There  is  no  pleasant  si^t  for  the  yonng 
Ikosband  of  his  little  wife  running  to  meet  him  joyfully  at  his  rotom. 

*  Hot  fweet  fftce  at  the  window, 
Her  dear  form  mt  th«  door, 
That  watchu'S  for  hit  coming, 
To  greet  Jtitn  homo  oace  more,' 

ft*  the  Christy  Minstrels  used  to  sing  (with  a  trifling  alteration),  is  a 
Jttyth  to  him ;  for  he  only  sees  her  surrounded  by  strangers  and 
SAiiikt  the  aroma  of  baked  meats,  savoury  but  done  to  death.  At  the 
tihUe  there  is  no  genial  conversation,  the  boarders,  like  Americans  in 
general,  mitking  a  thorough  business  of  the  meal.  They  come  there 
^  e»l,  and  they  do  so  accordingly.  Everybody  retires  when  he  or 
B^  pleases,  as  they  have  assembled,  without  uttering  a  greeting  or  a 
'  S'^'Kvc*  to  any  of  their  fellows,  their  acquaintanceship  being  only 
<ua  the  footing  of  travellers,  to  be  taken  up  or  dropped  at  pleasure 
^■^len  it  suits  their  convenience  or  interests. 

l>inner  ended,  our  couple  retire  to  their  room,  for  there  is  nowhere 
•l«e  to  go,  save  to  the  theatre,  a  lasting  resource,  but  which  palls 
***  the  taste ;  and  the  effect  of  this  sort  of  life  becomes  plainly  visi- 
We  aft^r  a  time.  Tho  husband  returns  to  the  habits  of  his  bachelor- 
**ood,  frequenting  billiard-saloons  and  bar-rooms;  while  tho  wife 
*oon  picks  up  with  a  male  friend  to  console  her  for  the  loss  of  her 
■•^gitimate  mate's  society,  as  the  hoarding- house  offers  no  sociability 
**>*  home  charms  to  preserve  the  domestic  feelings ;  and  thus  the 
*^edfl  are  sown  of  after  misery  and  misfortune,  which  time  brings  to 
^"iatority. 

Life  in  the  country  is  a  shade  better,  perhaps  ;  but  there  the 
"^fe  aoon  sinks  to  the  capacity  of  a  household  drudge.  Mrs.  Stowe's 
^ovel  called  Oldiown  Folks  gives  a  very  good  pictiu-e  of  American 
prorincial  life,  its  various  hardships,  struggles,  and  experiences,     t 
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don't  know  bow  it  is,  bat  our  Transatlantic  cousins  seem  to  tzuike 
too  much  of  a  toil  of  life  ever  to  enjoy  it.  Living  with  them  means 
working  and  the  acquirement  of  dollars ;  happiness  is  a  dream  which 
they  hardly  believe  in,  except  they've  religion  enough  to  look  for- 
wards to  seeing  '  the  gates  ajar.' 

Seeing  what  liberty  girls  in  America  have,  and  the  opportuiitiei 
they  possess  of  judging  for  themselves  as  to  the  character  of  their 
future  husbands  before  marriage,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  happr 
unions  are  not  the  rule  and  miserable  ones  the  exception ;  but  the 
contrary  is  usually  the  case,  and  I  beheve  it  more  the  fault  of  the 
men  than  the  women  of  the  country.  There  is  a  sort  of  metallic 
hardness  about  the  Woatcm  men  and  thoso  from  the  Eastern  Statei 
which  apparently  prevents  them  from  appreciating  the  softtT  infla- 
encoB  of  love  and  homo ;  loose  passions  they  are  doubtless  gifted 
with,  like  us  all,  but  of  the  purer  influences  of  domestic  affection 
they  seem  totally  ignorant.  I  allude,  of  course,  here  principally  1o 
what  we  would  term  the  '  middle'  and  *  lower-middle*  classes  amongst 
ourselves. 

Miss  Adah  Isaacs  Menken  is  not  a  character  to  admire  or 
for  a  national  t}^G  of  American  womanhood;   but  in  her 
Iit/elicia,  pubHshed  after  her  death,  she  draws  a  sad  picture 
dead  weight  that  women  across  the  Atlantic  have  to  contend  a, 
It  ia  this  hardness  of  the  masculine  nature  and  grasping  (loUar-love 
that  causes  all  the  scandals  ofwliich  wo  hear — sensational  divorces, 
procurable  in  Indiana  at  two  dollars  a  head  ;  Albany  elopemonte; 
Saratoga  symposiums.    J3ut  it  may  be  within  the  power  of  American 
women  to  retrieve  all  this,  and  do  away  with  the  great  scandal  which 
at  present  rests  apon  their  sex  and  country.     They  may  be  too  ex- 
acting, and,  expecting  to  find  too  much,  discover  after  the  irreroc- 
able  (save  in  America)  knot  has  been  tied  that  their  grand  '  swans' 
are  nothing  but  bare  geose  after  all.     Still,  let  them  remember  what 
their  own  native  writer  has  declared,  for  he  means  what  he  says,  aO" 
writes  pertinently  :  *  It  is  not  at  all  essential  that  all  pairs  of  hniD*i^ 
beings  should  be,  as  we  sometimes  say  of  particular  couples,  "bom 
for  each  other."    Sometimes  a  man  or  a  woman  is  made  a  great  de^ 
better  and  happier  in  the  end  for  having  had  to  conquer  the  fattl** 
of  the  one  beloved,  and  make  the  fitness  not  found  at  first  bygradt*** 
assimilation.     There  in  a  class  of  good  women  who  have  no  right  ^ 
marry  perfectly  good  men,  because  they  have  the  power  of  sanrt 
tliose  who  would  go  to  ruin  but  for  the  guiding  providence  of  a  g*>^ 
wife.     I  have  known  many  Ruch  cases.     It  is  the  most  moment©*^* 
question  a  woman  is  ever  called  upon  to  decide,  whether  the  faiil*^ 
of  the  man  she  loves  are  beyond  remedy,  and  will  drag  her  dovrt^ 
or  whether  she  is  competent  to  be  his  earthly  redeemer  and  li* 
him  up  to  her  own  level.* 

JOBS  C.  JICTCHESOS. 
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-Two  m&rket-girU,  sisters,  on  tbeir  return  home  from  Paris  during 

of  Terror,  find  a  condcimied  &Dd  escaped  noblo  poet  aaleep  on  a  bench  in 

One  tlater.  the  fairer,  kissed  bim  ;   aud  her  he  married.     The  other, 

j^O'oaf,  affects  lore  for  him,  and  gives  her  married  sister  proof  of  his 

Tbon  they  two  denounce  him  to  the  coart  of  justice,  where  there  is  do 

;  and  be  dice  on  the  guillotine. 

Act  I. 

WnEK  all  the  land  of  France  was  rod  with  blood 
Of  all  h^r  best,  ho  scaped,  and  in  a  wood. 

Where  many  trees 
Mftde  windy  mnsic,  and  wild  wandering  bees 
Sang,  on  a  stone  seat  set  for  rustic  ease 

Resting,  thought,  *Here, 
Far  from  Death's  city,  is  no  cause  for  fear;' 
Aud  ready  for  ever  books  to  him  were  dear. 

And  no  count  kept 
Of  hours,  till  evening  shadows  slowly  crept 
On  the  page  his  Ungor  parted,  aud  ho  slept. 

There,  all  alone, 
Onr  poet  dream'd  of  Fame's  rare  bud  full  blown, 
Of  rich  ripe  fruit  from  seed  in  first  spring  sown  ; 

Till  chance  that  way 
Two  hucksters  came  from  the  city,  for  on  that  day 
Their  village  made  its  market — well  men  say 

That  all  is  fate. 
Two  sisters,  full  of  envy,  \>Tath,  and  hate — 
Found  at  the  last,  but  found,  alas,  too  late — 

One  the  more  fair, 
Stole  near,  kiss'd,  woke  him  ;  sudden  into  air 
Drifted  Fame's  dream  before  a  dream  more  rare. 

In  her  eyes  seen  ! 
He  loved  and  married  her  :  Love  came  between 
His  soul  and  Fame ;  and  all  he  might  have  been, 

All  glory's  strife, 
All  wealth  of  praise,  he  track'd — all  for  a  wife  I 
Such  power  had  cue  poor  woman  to  waste  his  life. 

Meanwhile,  aside 
Her  sister  brooded,  fair,  but  not  as  the  bride 
Fair,  in  strong  jealousy  and  wounded  pride, 
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With  anger  stirr'd. 
To  see  her  prettier  sister  so  preferr'cl, 
To  hear  her  prolix  praise,  but  whilst  she  heard, 

Fast  to  and  fro 
Fierce  thought  leapt  in  her,  like  the  leaping  glow 
From  muviiig  glass  or  water,  *  He  shall  know/ 

At  last  she  thought, 
'  I  will  not  he  neglected,  I,  for  naught ; 
Nay,  but  Mb  dear  toy  shall  be  dearly  bonght.* 

Then  pole  as  lead 
She  grew,  and  all  for  love  for  him,  she  said, 
In  low  sweet  voice,  and  bitter  tears  she  shed. 

His  loTe  to  abuse  ; 
So  Bned  for  his  loye ;  and  how  shall  man  refuse 
His  loTO,  when  for  his  love  so  woman  sues  ? 

ActII. 

0  weak  as  tender  tops  of  waving  com ! 

0  prize  far  sweeter  than  sweet  summer  mom, 

0  bitter  prize  ! 
0  heart  as  hell  black,  and  as  heaven  blue  eyes  ! 
Red  lips  rae-savour'd,  seats  of  love  and  lies, 

Love  of  an  hour, 
Honey  in  hope,  but  in  finition  sour ! 
Garden  of  many  a  gaudy  scentless  €ower. 

Where  no  frnita  grow ; 
Like  some  God's  acre,  in  which  wild  roses  blow, 
Where  all  is  rottenness  and  worms  below  ! 

To  think  that  she, 
WTio  sued  for  his  love,  for  hate  the  first  should  be 
To  let  his  wife  her  wicked  triumph  see  ! 

One  buppy  mora, 
When  all  the  laud  laugh'd  with  ripe  waving  corn, 
Hip  wife  behind  a  hedge  of  Howor  and  thorn 

Listen'd,  and  heard, 
From  midst  green  leaves  by  binls  and  breezes  stirr'd 
Only,  fiiU  many  a  vow  and  velvet  word  : 

'  Sweetheart,  by  whom 
My  heart  no  more  is  mine,  this  world  a  tomb, 
Be  thou  my  sun,  and  lighten  my  life*s  gloom  !' 

Then  saw,  while  drouth 
Parch'd  her  pale  lips  like  some  hot  wind  of  the  southj 
His  mouth  long  linger  on  her  sister's  mouth, 

Who,  in  no  wise 
With  breath  responsive,  or  return  of  sighs, 
Sat  cold,  white,  silent,  with  averted  eyes. 
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Thns  passed  away 
Behind  hate*a  cloaJ  his  wife's  brief  golden  day  ; 
In  what  long  vrinter  ended  hor  love's  May ! 

And  could  she  daro 
To  bring  his  fell  foes  from  the  fierce  town  there, 
To  the  hamlet  where  he  lived  without  all  care, 

In  trust  ?  Heaven  knows 
Hands  trasied  are  more  hard  than  hands  of  foes  ; 
The  nettle's  sting  hurts  less  than  the  prick  of  the  rose, 

With  which  Love  plays, 
And  finds  Love's  small  worm  jealousy,  which  preys 
In  the  midst,  and  will  prey  till  this  world  decays. 

But  full  of  scorn 
And  love  he,  when  dusk  clouds  with  the  next  mom 
Fought  faintly,  to  that  cursed  court  was  borne ; 

"Where  in  the  cause 
Of  liberty  mad  license  broke  all  laws, 
And  murder  fed  with  foul  broad  famished  jaws  : 

Then  the  bright  keen 
And  cold  steel  out  where  warm  white  arms  had  been — 
Death's  sorry  sequel  of  Love's  woodland  scene  ! 

JAHES  U£W. 
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GENTLEMEN 


BY  OEOBGE  AUQUSTUS  SALA 


If  tliere  be  amy  need  for  you  to  atrengthon  your  conviction  as 
plenitude  of  education  in  tliese  timee,  and  your  pleasant  persaaai 
aB  to  bow  remarkably  well  taught  your  children  must  infallibly  1 
go  you  to  tho  supplement  of  the  Timea  newspaper,  and  read  OC 
Bcientiously  the  two  or  three  columns  (the  other  day  there  were  foi 
of  advertisements  proclaiming,  with  a  degree  of  modesty  only  0 
passed  by  their  veracity,  the  merits  of  our  establishments  for  yoo 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  would  be  invidious,  and  besides  it  wm 
be  to  impinge  on  the  attributes  of  tho  advertising  department 
Bel{jravia,  to  particularise  these  establishments  by  name.  Besidi 
were  I  to  do  so,  I  should  be  only  mentioning  many  of  our  old  Camit 
friends.  Long  since  we  have  mentally,  if  not  physically,  beott 
acquainted  with  the  earnest  philanthropist  who  is  anxious  to  g 
everybody's  son  'one  year's  good  schooling*  before  ho  enters  o] 
the  serious  business  of  life  ;  with  the  married  country  rector  1 
has  vacancies  for  two  young  gentlemen  only  (as  the  rector  adverti 
nearly  every  day,  there  must  bo  a  prodigious  number  of  young  g 
tlemen  who  are  continually  leaving  his  school  in  order  to  make  n 
for  others) ;  with  the  gentleman  whose  academy  combines  the 
vantages  of  a  residence  on  the  Continent  with  a  sound  classical  1 
English  commercial  education ;  with  the  friend  of  boys  who  CH 
bines  the  public-school  system  with  the  comforts  of  home  and  ft 
vidua!  attention ;  with  the  lofty  and  somewhat  fastidious  instrn^ 
who  receives  only  tho  sons  of  gentlemen  and  provides  them  ^ 
swimming-baths,  instruction  in  four  hinguageSj  a  covered  playgTOQ 
and  twenty  acres  of  sjirrounding  land  on  a  gravelly  soil ;  with 
active  and  enterprisicg  tutor  who  prepares  pupils  for  Woolw 
Cooper's  Hill,  Army  Direct,  Control,  and  Civil  Service ;  and  ei 
cially  with  the  awful  being  who  so  obhgingly  offers  to  reclaim 
manageable  and  backward  boys,  even  should  their  unmliness  conti 
to  afflict  their  parents  and  guardians,  until  they  (the  boys)  1 
become  virtually  men.  It  must  he  hard  work,  very  hard  w 
reclaiming  and  rendering  perfectly  docile  and  tractable  an  unman 
able  boy  six  feet  high,  and  with  a  very  pronounced  developmei 
his  deltoid  muscles.  How  is  it  done?  With  a  red-hot  pokei 
chain  cable,  or  a  cartwhip,  or  what  ?  Or  docs  tho  reclaimer  tn 
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system,  or  the  soothing  system,  or  the  mollifying-throngh- 
tual  system  ? — the  last  including  a  course  of  study  of  the 
lys  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  inculcating  the  advantages  of  sweet- 
laesa  and  light,  the  wickedness  of  Philistinism — I  had  nearly  written 
it  Pharisaism — the  danger  of  reading  the  Daih/  Telegraph  (which 
may  be  warranted  to  render  the  sweetest  and  lightest  youth  hope- 
lessly nnmanageahle  and  backward  in  loss  than  a  fortnight),  and  the 
eipediency  of  cultivating  Christian  charity  and  forbearance  towards 
writ€TB  with  whose  opinions  we  do  not  happen  to  agree,  whose  attain- 
ments  we  do  not  possess,  whoso  style  and  diction  are  not  those  of 
conceited  and  pragmatical  dullards,  and  of  whom,  besides,  we  are 
mctoly  jealous.  I  think  it  must  be  the  sweetening  and  lightening 
process  which  is  tried  upon  the  Little  Pickles — what  say  I  ?  with 
ihe  Tom  Joneses  and  the  Tony  Lumpkins  of  adolescence. 

AJi,  we  are  a  wonderfully  well-taught  generation — those  dread- 
M  Philistines  excepted !  Hero  is  on  enterprising  scholastio  agent 
idio  offers  me  a  choice  often  thousand  schools  at  home  and  abroad. 
Ttn  thousand  schools  !  I  did  not  know  that  there  were  so  many 
iMTes  on  all  the  branches  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  As  for  the 
giris,  Danaus  of  Argos  might  at  once  find  a  separate  school  for  every 
one  of  his  fifty  daughters  by  merely  running  his  eye  down  a  single 
colnmn  in  the  Times.  What  with  the  finishing  schools,  the  high 
flchools  (where  no  day  pupils  are  received),  the  first-ckss  establish- 
ment which  the  lady,  all  of  whose  nieces  were  educated  there,  is  so 
ittxioas  every  other  day,  through  pure  love  of  her  species,  to  recom- 
mend, the  name  of  the  ladies'  schools  may  fairly  be  put  down  as 
legion ;  and  yet  there  is  a  troublesome  person,  a  Mrs.  Grey,  I  believe, 
»ho  is  continually  writing  letters  and  making  speeches  (and  very 
Mtcellent  speeches  too)  about  the  higher  education  of  women,  and 
»bo  seems  to  be  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  great  deal  more 
tliau  we  at  present  possess  is  needed  to  devise  a  method  for  impart- 
iiif^  something  of  the  nature  of  a  rational  and  useful  education  to 
^g  Danaus'  fifty  daughters. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  simply  stand  aloof  in  amazed  admi- 
fatioa  of  the  increased  educational  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  youth 
of  tho  upper  and  middle  classes  in  this  our  bright,  benevolent,  and 
l'elie\-ing  age.     Confining  my  observation  to  my  own  sex,  there  is, 
'oi' example,  my  young  friend  Guildcnapur  of  tho  Performance  of  Offi- 
cial Functions  Office,  Somerset  House,  At  the  first  blush  you  might 
^ive  at  the  very  erroneous  conclusion  that  G.  does  not  know  great 
;^  from  a  bull's  foot.     He  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  remarkably 
^oront  and  silly  young  man.     When  he  is  not  engaged  at  the 
<*fficeforthe  Performance  of  Official  Functions,  he  is  usually  sucking 
*•  *  short  pipe  or  paying  homage  at  the  shrine  of  Miss  Frisette,  the 
^^**Tt»aid  at  the  Royal  Abrakampa  refreshment  buflfet ;  and  I  have 
^•^t'd  that  Guildenspur*s  evenings  are  usually  devoted.  e\V\\at  Vi  V 
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Imperial  Ekaterinoslav  Music-ball  or  to  billiards.     Yet  tbe  amomrt 
of  knowledge  possessed  by  this  yomig  gentleman  wben  be  went  nj) 
for  his  pass  examiuation  before  tbe  Civil-Service  Commissioners  wu 
Bomctbiug  positively  astounding,  both  as  regards  its  variety  and  its 
profundity.     He  took  the  largest  number  of  marks  ever  gained  by  % 
single  candidate  for  bis  brilliant  answers  in  cerebral  physiology,  cryi- 
tallograpby,  spectmni  analysis,  and  prehistoric  histonr.     He  wfts 
examined  in  Urdu,  Oifeco-Sclavonic,  Indo-Genuanic,  and  Scented 
Pekoe.      Ho   was  examined  in  Culeuso's  Arithmetic  (tbe  editiou 
translated  into  intelligetit  Zulu),  in  conic  sectioua,  and  iu  Cocker's 
Commentaries  on  the  undiscovered  Problems  of  Euclid  (to  which  is 
appended  the  celebrated  essay  by  Professor  Gnomon,  M.A.,  showing 
that  Euclid  was  only  a  comic  popt,  and  that  the  KlemenU  were 
^v^itten  by  Hermes  Trismegistus).     He  was  examined  in  Englisk 
literature,  including  Milton's  AreopagiticUj  Hooker*s  Ecclesiaitic^^l 
Polity i  Barrow  on  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  Dryden's  Ahsolom  am^ 
Achitopkd  (that  fine  exemplar  of  political   morality),   and,  sbo^"* 
all,  in  the  prologue  to  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Taks,    The  ease  wi^li 
which  Guildenspur,  without  even  using  Thomas  Tyrwhitt*B  Glos^^ 
filled  up  luH  Chauceriuu  paper,  and  constrned  tbe  alLusions  to  '  olu^9* 
vawtrio'  and  *  chevisancc,'  *  felawsbip/  the  monk  who  was  *  a  fayre  fc^'' 
the  maistric/  and  the  monk  who  was  •rekkclcs,'  tbe  pilot's  '  herbcw^^ 
and  *  lodemanage,*  the  doctor  of  physic  who  conld  well  fortune  tl»"  « 
ascendent  of  his  images  for  his  patient,  and  tbe  shipman  who  cooB^^ 
draw  full  many  a  draught  of  wine  '  from  Burdenx-ward  while  th^^^ 
the  chapman  slepe,**  to  say  nothing  of  innumerable  other  verl 
niceties  and  recondite  advertences  which  to  this  day  continue 
puzzle  students  of  matui-e  age,  ripe  scholarship,  and  carefully  dis^^ 
cipLned  habits  of  analysing  the  diction  of  a  writer  as  difficult  to  re 
in  EngUsh  as  Pindar  in  Greek,  was  only  equalled  by  the  delight  wit 
which,  out  of  cramming  hours,    h(^  hud  read  the   libidinous  talei 
couched  iu  filthy  language  of  an  author,  splendid  in  his  genius,  ani 
whose  faults  wore  only  the  faults  of  hia  ago,  but  whose  works  are  n 
more  fit  to  be  put  into  tbe  hands  of  young  people  of  cither  sex  tha 
Casanova's  il/fmoira  or  tbe  iJecumcron  of  Boccaccio.f  Such  (I  hav 
said  nothing  about  hia  attainments  in  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  pala) 

*  Has  ftny  commentator  on  Chaucer — CT«n  to  the  most  learned — been  Able  to  tel 
tift  whetber  tlie  '  Tlunleuz-ward,'  from  which  the  ahip-captain  ohtaiaed  aurreptitic 
dmughU  of  claret,  was  situated  at  tbe  port  of  llordeaux  in  France,  or  was  a 
bouMi  ur  rntrcpdt  \n  the  purC  of  LondoD.  used  for  tbe  storage  of  wine  imported  in>m 
the  Garonne?    But  Guildeuifpur  of  the  Official  Functiooa  OflSxx)  knows  all  aboul- 
this,  and  five  haodred  more  obscure  alluaiond  in  'Ban  Chaucer,'  of  coane. 

t  I  don*t  think  there  could  be  quoted  a  strouger  example  of  the  slorenliness  and 
'alopploesB'  of  modern  teaching  than  in  the  careless  complacencj  of  aasumpUun 
which  loads  us  in  laughing  at  people  wboAC  knowledge  of  French  Is  imperfect,  to 
say  that  they  speak  it  *  after  the  scole  of  Stratford-attc-Bowe.'  What  do  we  know 
of  the  quality  of  the  French  taught  in  the  fourteenth  century  at  Stratford  I     'It 
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ontology,  cryptography,  Druidical  theology,  dental  surgery,  and 
fVfcliic  force)  were  a  few  of  the  subjects  which  young  Mr.  Gailden- 
sya  *  took  up/  and  in  which  he  *  passed'  triumphantly.  It  is  true 
titMi  G.  bos  a  very  largo  head,  but  from  his  normal  Tacuity  of  coun- 
and  usually  idiotic  couTersation  I  used  (ere  I  knew  the 
of  his  examination  prison-house)  to  ascribe  his  preternatural 
frontal  deTelopmeut  to  water  on  the  brain.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  he  waa  not  hydrocephalous,  hut  only  a  gooius  ;  and  when  he  is 
^thered  to  his  fathers,  it  may  be  discovered  that  his  skuU  was  one 
bomogeneons  lielmet  or  cane,  like  Pascal's,  with  no  sutures,  and  with 
%  liiig^  sagittal  opening.  This  wonderfully-educated  young  man 
Wm  in  process  of  time  duly  selected  to  fill  the  important  post  he 
[»ow  holds  in  the  Performance  of  OfBcial  Functions  0£Qce.  They 
ft&y  that  his  duties  mainly  consist  in  counting  turnpike  tickets,  wash- 
ing the  obliterating  marks  off  postage-stamps,  and  translating  defunct 
belegrams  into  Greek  he xau^eters;  bnt  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
Be  went  in  at  a  salary  of  ninety  pounds  a  year,  and  has  an  annual 
ris4!  of  three  and  sixpeuoe-halfpeuny.  On  his  attaining  his  ninetieth 
birthday,  and  on  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  department  that 
be  has  been  soptonnially  vaccinated,  that  he  has  never  accepted  an 
acoommodation  bill,  that  he  has  never  written  for  the  comic  papers, 
ttikad  for  promotion,  or  made  up  his  betting-book  during  office 
lioors.  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  his 

Kial  £&calLie3 — if  ho  ever  had  any — have  entirely  deserted  him, 
rill  be  entitled  to  retire  on  a  pension  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
nty-two  eight-hundredths  of  hia  salary  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
-For  this,  lodk  you,  is  an  age  of  competition,  and  we  must  be  highly 

^^preper,*  says  the  le&rned  Ty rwhitt,  '  that  tba  Priorow  should  9peak  some  sort 
^  Frsneb,  not  only  as  a  woman  of  fashion,  a  character  which  she  ib  repreitentecl  to 
^«el,  bat  aa  a  reltgioas  pfrwin.*  Ikuause  Stratford  is  in  a  direct  line  with  Bow, 
MU»«Dd,  Whitechapel,  and  Aldi^ate  Tanip,  tbe  learned  Tyrwhitt  jumped  at  once  at 
>^  ooDclualon  that  there  niubt  have  been  sume  kiii']  uf  medrieval  Ladies'  Seminary 
I*  ^Umtfonl,  wbero  llie  girls  were  taught  Cocknuy  French,  and  pronounced  Ituulo^no 
*  '  BolODg/  Mmitiieur  as  *  Mounseor,'  and  Voulez-roua  aa  *  woolly  woo.*  Tliero  U,  on 
Btt  other  hand,  ample  reason  for  tmpposing  that  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
BUtary  there  tlourUbed  affirls'  scltool  of  the  highest  clau  at  the  malifirofd  Stratford- 
^te-Bowe^  then  a  {letty  and  fiequestcred  country  village,  and  that  this  ttchoul  was 
tudocted  by  the  nans  of  an  alien  priory,  the  offshoot  of  Kome  great  abbey  la  France. 
Ite  Prioreft^nonne,  who  bad  probably  been  educated  at  this  school,  was  apparently 
O  judge  from  her  appellation)  more  French  than  EogliMb  in  her  engendrure,  for 
k«  waa  'cltupt  Madame  Englentyne,'  and  when  she  swore  bcr  'gretest  oath  naa 
aft  by  St.  Eloy,'  who  was  a  French  saint.  Moreover.  Chaucer  admild  that  her 
I^BBcb,  albeit  Stratfordian«  was  epoken  *  full  fayre  and  feti»ly ' — that  is  to  say,  neatly 
tKl  cleverly  ;  and  although  he  adds  that  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  onknowc.  it 
inst  be  remembered  that,  in  Cbaucer'ti  time,  the  purest  French  was  spoken  not  ul 
nrif^  bat  at  Tomv,  at  Orleans,  and  notably  at  V'\oU.  It  might  well  have  been  on« 
r  those  *  AUbayes  de  Toaraine,'  concerning  which  Halzac  has  disconrsod  so  fastl" 
looalyt  that  t«rT*d  as  a  mother>house  to  tbe  Anglo- French  convent  school  of  SCraU 
»d-atte'Bowe.  . 
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edncated  or  etarvo.  For  instance,  there  was  that  worthy  soul  Glaoch, 
who  was  until  lately  head  of  Quildonspur's  'room.'  Clanch  vbb 
two-and-tweuty  years  in  tbo  Performance  of  Official  Functions  Office. 
He  was  imprudent  enough  to  marry  early,  and  to  be  fond  of  hia  wife, 
and  he  has  eight  childron  who  are  perpetually  demanding  roast  mat 
and  new  boots.  Thus  Clunch  found,  notwithstanding  his  anniu] 
'  rise/  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  offidil 
-chiefs,  that  his  salary  was  growing  every  year  smaller — in  relation, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  number  of  things  his  income  would  enabU  hia 
to  purchase.  What  did  Clunch  do  ?  He  resigned  his  post  witboot 
any  pension,  superannuation,  or  com|>ensation  of  any  kind;  he  weal 
down  into  the  City  and  ktoked  about  him ;  and  he  is  at  present 
doing  very  well  as  buyer  to  a  Berlin-wool  house  in  Wood-street, 
Cheapside,  and  at  a  salary  of  a  thousand  a  year. 

I  remember  once  sitting  next  at  a  civic  dinner  to  an  awful  func- 
tionary in  robes  and  a  full-bottomed  wig,  whom  I  am  reloctaatto 
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describe  in  greater  detail  since,  although  he  took  wine  with  me  vitk 
the  greatest  affability  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  he  may 
some  day,  the  painful  duty  devolving  on  him  of  delivering  me 
to  the  tormentors,  and  also,  remembering  my  impertinent  mentioe 
of  him  inBelgrav'uit  to  add  hard  labour  to  the  sentence  of  imprison* 
ment,  which  not  the  most  prosperous  or  the  most  conning  of  ua 
know  but  that  we  may  some  of  these  days  incur.     '  There  goes  mj 
nnfortunate  self,*  the  blameless  Archbishop  of  Cambray  used  to  sayi. 
when  he  saw  some  poor  rogue  being  carted  by  to  the  gallows.  WoUV 
just  as  the  marrow -puddings  were  being  handed  round,  the  awfw 
functionary  happened  to  be  holding  me  in  converse  on  the  subje^ 
of  higher  education,  and  quoth  he,  *  Sir,  were  I  to  go  up  to-moircn 
for  examination  to  compete  for  the  post  of  a  tide-waiter,  I  knc^' 
very  well  that  I  should  be  plucked.*     And  yet  this  functionary     1 
old  and  famous,  and  is  revered  everywhere  as  a  wise  and  learnt 
and  good  man.  | 

It  was  never  my  fortune,  and  it  never  will  be  my  fortune,  to  b^ 
highly  educated.  The  jury  that  sat  upon  me  in  my  cradle  (a  jury  Cj 
matrons,  three  in  number,  composed  of  Mesdames  Clotho,  Atropoai 
and  LachoBis)  separated  after  delivering  the  significant  verdietl 
'Ignoramus.'  I  was  always  a  painfully  unmanageable  and  backward 
boy,  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  good  gentleman  who  ad^ 
vertises  in  the  Timea  that  he  will  cleanse  the  blackamoor  white  and 
relieve  the  leopard  from  his  spottedness  would  be  able  to  mak^ 
much  of  me  now  that  I  am  an  old  boy,  and  fat  and  grizzled,  anj 
sick  of  most  things  and  people.  I  was  so  backward  at  the  age  d 
ten  that  I  could  neither  read  nor  write  nor  oiphor,  save  in  my  headj 
and  what  is  the  good  of  merely  cerebral  information  ?  To  mak# 
money  by  writing,  you  must  take  pen  and  ink  and  put  your  thongbtA 
on  paper ;  to  make  money  by  ciphering,  you  must  be  able  to 
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of  books  by  double  entry.     I  was  totally  ignorant,  acholasti- 
cftllj  speaking,  because  I  was  blind ;  and  wben  I  was  able  to  see,  I 
WIS  Uken  abroad  and  sent  to  a  school,  where  the  things  taught  and 
the  manner  of  teaching  them  would  be  deemed  by  the  majority  of 
Eoglish  preceptors  utterly  heterodox^  demoralising,  and  '  inefficient,' 
IS  the  Paul-Pry  officials  of  the  Loudou  School  Board  are  bo  fond 
of  dabbing  the  private-adventure  schools,  to  whose   masters   and 
nuEclresses  some  parents  persist  in  coniidiug  their  children  in  pre- 
Sv6Dce  to  sending  them  to  a  thundering  Board  sc-houl,  in  which  the 
boys  and  girls  are  herded  in  droves  and  taught  in  gangs,  and  where 
(bey  run  the  risk  of  associating  with  little  ragamuffins  and  with  little 
pickpockets,  and  coming  home  adepts  in  the  use  of  bad  language, 
iSm  practice  of  blackguard  street-games,  and  with  their  clothes  and 
in  a  highly-disagreeable  condition.     To  see  the  young  folks 
ig  out  from  a  Board  school  when  afternoon  lessons  are  over  is 
hy  BO  means  a  pleasant  spectacle,  and  is  to  my  mind  not  half  so 
«difmig,  even  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  as  the  sight  of  a 
namber  of  chubby  little  urchins  trooping  forth  from  a  '  non-efficient* 
dame  school,  even  if  the  school  were  a  back-parlour  behind  a  sweet- 
stuff-shop,  lollipops  being  the  reward  of  the   children  wben   they 
wore  good,  and  a  slight  nrtication  with  birchen  twigs  their  doom 
when  naughty.     Bless  j'ou,  there  is  no  birch  in  the  Board  schools  ! 
That  cruel  and  degrading  chastisement  lingers  only  in  the  great 
public  seminaries  where  the  pampered  children  of  a  bloated  aristo- 
ericy  are  trained.     Yet  now  and  again  we  do  hear  of  some  hard- 
fettured  rawboned  Scotchwoman,  the  mistress   of  a  large  public 
School  for  the  humbler  classes,  being  brought  up  before  a  magistrate 
for  having  in  a  fit  of  passion  or  a  spasm  of  cruelty  slashed  some 
poor  child's  body  from  neck  to  waist  into  black  and  blue  wheals  with 
*  heavy  cane. 

On  the  conduct  of  my  education  in  foreign  parts  I  need  say  no 
more  in  this  place,  since  I  dwelt  upon  it,  with  sufficient  particu- 
larity, some   seventeen  years  ago   in  the  introduction  to   a  book 
called  Twice  Hound  the  Clock,     When  I  returned  to  my  native 
Country,  I  did  for  many  months  nothing  whatever  which  could  be 
•considered  as  scholastically  *  efficient ;'  for  reading  the  Times  every 
horning,  making  abstracts  of  its  contents,  painting  comic  cartoons 
^^presentative  of  the  problems  of  Euclid  (I  never  could  get  any  fiin 
^t  of  the  demonstrations),  and  inking  in  copybooks  which  should 
^ve  been  filled  with  specimens  of  caligraphy,  or  sums  worked  out 
'fom  the  Tutor'8  Assistant — to  say  nothing  of  reading  Ja^k  Sktrp' 
P<irdy  the  Pichi^ick  Papers,  the  Newgate  Calendar,  Tom  Jones, 
*Ud  Bossuet's  Oraisons  Funlhres — were  literary  exercitations  of  a 
^Mnre  to  strike  horror  into  the  minds  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 
**id  the  School  Board  for  London.     But  when  I  was  about  thirteen 
^Q«n  of  age,  it  occurred  to  my  relatives  that,  as  1  akoxiVd  W^^  V^ 
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earn  mj  own  livelihood  some  day  or  another,  and  as  that  day  ini 
apparently  not  very  far  distant,  and  as  I  was  as  ignorant  of  eveiy 
i  branch  of  scboUstic  knowledge  as  an  English  cow  may  be  supposed 
to  be  of  Hindoostani,  I  had  best,  if  I  was  to  escape  the  workhooae 
or  the  gallows,  to  have  at  least  '  one  year's  good  schooling.*  I  hidi 
as  it  fell  ont,  two ;  and  these  twenty-four  months  I  passed  at  Dr. 
Figaro's  establishment  for  young  gentlemen  at  a  village  some  sa 
miles  from  London,  and  which  I  will  call  Fiddler's  Green. 

Dr.  Figaro,  who,  when  I  first  beheld  him,  aay  two-and-tliirty 
years  ago,  I  thought  was  the  oldest-looking  man  I  had  ever  seen, 
but  who  is  still,  I  believe,  alive,  a  standing  refutation  to  the  8Gd{K 
ticiam  of  Mr.  Thorns  (who,  I  hope,  will  live  to  overthrow  in  propria 
persona  his  own  doctrines  of  disbelief  in  centenarians),  was  kuoim 
to  fame  as  a  *  Pestalozziau*  schoolmaster.  Pestalozzianiami  13u 
Ithe  systems  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  and  Jean  Jacques  Bouaseao,  tf 
Birkbeck  and  of  David  Williams,  has  long  since,  I  am  afraid,  iaMi 
'into  the  portion  of  creeds  and  outworn  faces;'  nor,  indeed,  ami 
at  this  time  of  day  able  to  specify  with  any  coherence  in  what  ftiw 
Pestalozzian  system  consisted ;  but  (I  may  mention  that  sabsi- 
qnently  to  my  leaving  foreign  parts,  and  juat  prior  to  my  introdotf- 
tion  to  Dr.  Figaro,  I  had  paid  an  unwilling  and  flying  visit — a  voy 
flying  visit,  for  I  ran  away — to  au  English  school  of  the  old-fa&hiottdd 
sort,  the  old  fashions  being  thrashing,  food  of  a  nature  to  make  swint 
sick,  and  the  coutuinal  grinding  of  the  most  useless  parts  of  lii* 
Greek  and  Latin  gnLmmurs)  I  thought,  during  the  Jirst  six  uoatkf 
of  my  residence  at  Almaviva  House,  Fiddler's  Green,  that  tbe 
Pestalozzian  systom  was  the  very  best  method  ever  devised  for  tl» 
instruction  and  training  of  ingenuous  youth.  The  chief  cha^acte^ 
istics  of  the  system  as  pursued  at  Fiddler's  Green  was  that  Dr. 
Figaro  never  beat  his  boys,  of  whom  he  had  some  forty  or  fiflji 
ranging  in  age  between  eight  and  fourteen  years ;  that  we  vera 
allowed  to  learn  pretty  well  what  we  liked  ;  and  that  the  programiw 
of  studies  included  some  of  the  queerest  subjects  that  the  sohoUfitie 
mind  conld  possibly  conceive.  I  had,  for  example,  an  intense  av0^ 
sion  to  arithmetic,  as  embodied,  at  least,  by  the  horribly  wearinOiDfl 
and  bewildering  treatise  of  Walkingame,  and  of  some  equally  di^ 
gnsting  and  puzzling  treatise  put  forth  by  some  enemy  of  his  speoifli 
hailing  irorn  North  liritain,  and  whose  work  was  published,  ifl 
remember  aright,  imder  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Valpy.  Boys  owe  tW 
prolific  schoolboy  editor  no  inconsiderable  debt  of  gratitude  ;  forB* 
spent  some  thousands  of  pounds  in  publishing  au  edition  of  tbe 
Delphin  classics,  and  tried  his  hardest  to  popularise  these  convenient 
cribs — Bohu's  more  convenient  literal  English  translations  werej^ 
unborn — but  he  failed,  principally  through  the  opposition  of  the  ^| 
fashioned  schoolmasters.  The  opposition  was  but  natural.  " 
Delphia  gluss,  albeit  it  is  in  Latin,  at  least  gives  you  a  plain  rva* 
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irmg  of  a  passage,  and  you  may  without  much  trouble  fish  the 
ords  oat  in  a  dictionary;*  and  the  vocation,  the  mission,  and  the 
ading  object  in  life  of  the  old-fashioned  schoolmaster  was  not  to 
ttch  a  boy  how  to  construe  Virgil  and  Horace,  bat  to  flog  him  for 
fliag  incapable  of  construing  them.  A  simllur  bent  of  mind  seems 
i  liive  actuated  Cocker  aud  the  long  tribe  of  professionul  arithme- 
idins  who,  following  him,  wrote  what  are  called  '  ciphering  books.' 
[heir  object  was  less  to  explain  than  to  mystify ;  less  to  be  sweet 
^koBpbors,  briDgiog  the  light,  than  the  children  of  Nox  and  Erebus, 
liden  with  sacks  of  intellectual  soot,  and  making  all  dark  and  tcrable. 
"ksx  you  do  a  stiii'  sum  in  long  division,  accor<Ung  to  Walkingame, 
f  eTOQ  to  Colenso  ?  I  honestly  confess  that  I  cannot.  Bat  let  me 
'oric  out  a  problem  in  ^y  own  way,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  many 
ricka  there  were  in  the  Tower  of  Babel  if  you  will  give  me  an  area 
nd  altitude;  aud  to  how  much  per  minute  the  wages  of  a  *  professed* 
pok  at  thirty  pounds  a  year,  uud  who  cannot  cook  so  much  as  a 
|i  hiring,  amount.  I  am  yot  in  hopes  of  seeing  a  sensible  manual 
Fsiithmetic,  involving  even  its  abstrusest  problems,  produced;  but 
lit  manual  mnst  be  based  on  familiar,  and  if  need  be  humorons, 
letorial  symbolism ;  and  for  it  to  obtain  acceptance,  the  present 
rvtem  of  scholastic  instruction  must  be  radically  revolutionised. 
efaools  must  be  no  longer  gaols,  and  school  boys  and  girls  must  be 
9  k»Qger  made  to  feel  that  they  are  criminals,  doomed  for  a  certain 
amber  of  hours  every  day  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  At 
ment  the  really  erudite  schoolbooks  ore  labyrinthine  puzzles,  and 
le  professedly  simple  ones  are  idiotic.  In  an  old  book  on  hiero- 
lyphics  I  was  looking  at  lately,  I  saw  the  engraving  from  an  an- 
ipie  gem  of  the  monster  of  Egyptian  antiquity,  with  her  boautiful 
Dpissible  face  and  stony  eyes,  and  long  cruel  claws,  tranquilly 
e&ding  in  pieces  a  naked  writhing  man.  The  legend  to  the  medal 
Ui  thus:  *  InJelLc  divinator  a  Sphinge  occisus,*  In  that  grim 
liotore — the  very  thought  of  which  yet  makes  me  shudder — I  seem 
0  behold  an  image  which,  far  more  significant  than  Yalpy's  famous 
ligimma,  might  be  appropriately  inscribed  on  the  title-|»age  of 
ttkoolbooks — the  modern  as  well  as  the  ancient  ones.  The  sphinx. 
» the  acboolboak  compiler,  and  his  delegated  tormentor  the  school- 
Buler.  The  d'winator  is  the  schoolboy ;  and  whon  (as  usually 
ttppens)  he  is  in/elLe,  the  sphinx  tucks  his  head  under  her  arm, 
nd  devours  him.  It  is  the  sphinx's  business  to  devour ;  but  it 
B  sorely  not  that  of  the  boy  to  be  eaten  up.     The  sensible  plan 


*  Thefstal  objection  to  the  use  of  the  Delphic  classics  by  boys  is,  their  coDitant 
'Qployment  rendere  it  alrauBt  imjwiAiblc  for  ereo  the  quiokcst-witted  hoy  to  relAiD 
l^gthy  pauage  from  a  claeiiic  auUior  in  his  memory.  The  marfnoal  glom  persists 
*  fltnring  over  Into  the  text,  like  Chnrleo  I.'b  heaJ  into  Mr.  Diok'H  memorial ;  aiid 
^t  afterwardfl,  when  efforts  are  made  to  recall  a  quotation,  the  student  finds 
limaU  qootiag  the  I>elphin  version  iofiead  of  VirgU  or  Eoraoe. 
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to  adopt  would  be  to  fight  the  monster — who  is  but  a  symbol,  bei 
self,  ufter  all — -by  adopting  throughout  our  teaching  such  a  use  i 
pictorial  emblems  and  associative  grams  as  has  been  adopted  i 
the  admirable  SymhoUsches  Englisck-DeuUches  M'oj'trrlmch,  nU 
delled  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Hagoast  from  the  analogous  Vocahvlim 
Symholiquc  Anglo'Fran(;au,  and  which  has  been  recently  retiw 
by  Dr.  Falck  Lebahn.  These  books  are  not  perfect,  since  they  U 
a  concurrent  system  of  associative  mnemonic  symbols ;  bat  thei 
the  student,  '  out  of  hia  ovra  bead,'  and  with  his  own  hand,  ca 
easily  append  to  the  representations  of  things  given  by  Ragoast  m 
Lebahu.  Combined  with  associate  emblems,  the  words  become  i 
once  indelibly  inipressed  on  the  memory — as  indelibly  aa  the  rhyme 
of  Cock  Robin  and  the  House  that  Jack  biiilL  1  mean  to  write 
book  on  symbolics  some  of  these  days ;  but  one  need  be  uo  Hippc 
cratian  scholar  to  be  convinced  in  one's  own  mind,  that  life  is  shoi 
and  art  is  long,  that  the  occasion  is  Meeting,  and  judgment  diffieall 
and  experience  fallacious ;  and  lest  I  should  be  called  away  e» 
can  do  the  work,  I  leave  this  on  record  as  the  dint  of  a  verderer' 
axe  marking  timber  to  be  felled  by  wiser  woodmen  who  shall  coo 
after  me.  I  am  convinced  that  our  present  mode  of  teaching  childre 
in  schools  is  essentially  and  integrally  wrong ;  and  I  am  aa  fall 
convinced  that  the  onivoraal  application  of  symbolism  to  edac«tio 
would  bo  essentially  and  integrally  beneQcial.  I  may  observe  tiN 
symbolism,  rightly  understood,  has  little,  if  any,  connection  wit 
the  absurd  and  mischievous  delusions  known  as  *  systems  of  artificii 
memory."  These  are  mere  playthings ;  but,  like  brass  tojrs,  the 
are  apt  to  cut  the  fingers,  and  to  poison  them  to  boot.  With  tl 
help  of  Guy's  Memoria  Technical  or  the  old  Latin  Auln  Memark 
1  will  undertake,  in  half  an  hour,  to  conjugate  by  heart  an  Anid 
verb  J  but  two  hours  afterwards  I  shall  probably  have  forgotten  « 
about  it.  But  by  the  use  of  a  properly  digested  code  of  symbols- 
which  most  be  drawn  by  the  studeut's  own  hand,  or  the  symbolia 
is  utterly  useless — I  will  undertake  that  a  lad  of  ordinary  intelligeooi 
wholly  unacquainted  with  any  Oriental  tongue,  shall  learn,  in  tfc 
course  of  a  couple  of  hours,  a  page  of  the  *  Cow'  chapter  in  tl 
Koran — printed,  however,  in  the  Roman  character:  the  acquiailM 
of  the  Oriental  alphabets  must  be  acquired  by  another  and  disliu 
symbolic  system  ;  tough  work,  but  to  bo  mastered  by  a  little  »lte! 
tiou — and  that  he  shall  retain  the  Arabic  sentences  aiid  the 
mcanmg  in  his  memory  just  as  tenaciously  as  he  retains  the  gibba 
ish  about  the  she-bear  that  came  into  the  baker's  shop,  crjiflj 
*  Soap,  soap  ;  what,  no  soap  ?'  and  the  gay  guests  at  the  gre 
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can,*  till  the  gunpowder  ran  out  at  the  heels  of  their  boota- 
which  he  learnt  when  he  was  a  child,  perhaps  forty  y- 
do  jau  remember  the  gibberiah  ?    Because  you  drm 
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vere  a  boy.  The  cabbage-leaf  which  she  went  into  the  garden  to 
cnl,  vith  the  view  of  making  an  apple-pie ;  the  terrible  she-bear 
vith  ber  insatiable  appetite  for  soap  ;  the  great  Panjandnim  himself 
with  his  little  round  button  tit  top,  and  the  very  gunpowder  as  it 
nn  out  of  the  boot-heels  of  the  company  who  danced  '  Catch  'em 
vk)  can'  so  furiously.  I  have  said  that  in  order  to  use  symbols 
properly  Ihey  must  be  drawn  by  the  student;  and  I  may  expect  to 
be  remindud  that  the  graphic  faculty  is  a  special  gift,  or  that  a 
I  knowledge  of  drawing  is  with  ditficulty  acquired.  To  this  I  would 
I  ttBwer  briefly,  *  Fiddlededee.*  I  know  a  vast  number  of  ladies 
Util  gentlemen  who  are  wholly  unable  to  execute  a  view  of  Notley 
ibbey  by  moonlight  in  water-colours,  or  of  copying  one  of  M. 
7nllien*s  huge  heads  in  black  and  white  chalks  on  tinted  paper ;  but 
vere  I  an  educational  Nana  Sahib,  could  I  shut  up  the  ladies  and 
geotlemen  in  a  scholastic  Cawnpore,  and  were  I  enabled  to  say  to 
one  of  my  prisoners,  •  Draw  me  a  cow  on  pain  of  instaut  death,'  I 
viU  lay  heavy  odds  that  my  threatened  scholar  should  forthwith  pre- 
face the  draught  of  something  with  two  horns  and  four  legs  and  a 
taO,  which,  albeit  preposterously  uncouth  and  disproportionate,  should 
present  a  sufficient  resemblance  to  a  cow  to  be  recognised  as  such  by 
I  child  five  years  old.  So  with  a  cottage,  so  with  cocks  and  hens, 
ud  trees  and  palings,  and  churches  and  hayricks  and  castles,  and 
uldiers  on  horseback,  and  men  smoking  pipes  with  dogs  at  their 
heels.  The  drawings  would  be  the  vilest  scrawls  imaginable,  but 
thej  would  be  at  once  recognisable  as  the  things  they  were  intended 
to  represent.  Who  cannot  draw  a  cross,  a  wheel,  a  star,  a  half-moon, 
or  gallows  ?  Be  able  to  do  this — however  askew  the  sketches  may 
he— and  you  are  half  through  your  apprenticeship  to  the  art  ofsym- 
holJEm.  And  who — I  speak  to  grave  and  reverend  and  learned  men, 
ud  austere  or  accomplished  ladies  of  mature  age — has  not  scrawled 
cows  and  cottages,  cocks  and  hens,  men  smoking  pipes,  and  little 
dogs  with  curly  tails  on  the  margin  of  their  schoolbooks  and  their  ex- 
oosing-books  at  school,  when  they  should  have  been  learning  their 
InBons,  or  '  doing'  their  sums,  or  (with  their  tongues  out)  following 
the  movement  of  the  cramped  fingers  and  the  inflections  of  the  hard- 
nibbed  goose-quill,  painfully  transcribing  in  imitation  coppeqjlate, 
'Virtue  is  the  highest  recommendation/  or  'Repentance  precedes 
*toDement*  ?  When  a  boy  or  girl  comes  to  be  about  twelve  or  fourteen, 
this  wholly  intuitive  faculty  of  scrawling  simple  symbols  is  looked 
Oponwith  shame,  and  gradually  falls  into  disuse;  pedantic  preceptors 
proclaim  that  the  boy  or  girl  has  no  turn  for  drawing,  and  the  pencil 
^laid  aside,  never  perhaps  to  be  resumed.  In  teaching  symbolics, 
old  simply  recall  and  revise,  and  recall  for  high  and  useful  ends, 
nlty  which  we  all  possess — a  faculty  which  little  princes  and 
^^^68  practise  in  common  with  the  blackguard  street-boys  who 
od  walls  the  effigies  of  unpopular  policemen  saa^eud&d. 
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from  gibbets,  and  in  common  with  wholly  nntutored  B$^ 
fftcnlty  which  is,  in  fine,  apparently  innate  in  all  humanity,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Bosjesman,  in  whom  there  would  seem  to 
be  nothing  whatever  inhexent  save  gluttony  and  lust.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  Almighty  never  gave  any  one  of  His  creatures  a  capadtj 
without  the  intent  that  it  should  be  used  for  some  worthy  end.  OH- 
fashioned  schoolmasters — and  new-fashioned  ones  sometimes — pim- 
ish  children  as  idlers  and  dunces  for  defacing  the  margins  of  tbdr 
books  with  grotesque  figures  of  men  and  animals  and  natural  objects. 
Were  they  wise,  did  they  even  possess  a  grain  of  common  sense, 
they  would  discern  in  these  grotesque  figures  the  half-unconsciow 
efforts  of  the  young  soul  to  symbolise  materially  that  which  the  erei 
of  the  mind  have  perceived. 

Now  read  that  which  I  have  written  in  an  earnest,  an  attectire, 
and  a  reflective  spirit.  Don't  read  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  wretched 
dullard  hack  who,  for  thirty  shillings  a  week,  is  bound  to  *  criticise' 
between  thirty  and  forty  monthly  magazines  and  periodicals  in  i 
column  and  a  half  of  a  newspaper.  I  know  what  he  will  say,  tlte 
poor  knave:  'Mr.  Sala  gossips  amusingly  about*. so-and-so;  or, 
perhaps,  seeing  that  I  have  quoited  bira  over  the  mazzard  in  pasamg, 
he  will  turn  to  and  abuse  me  and  my  paper — not  knowing  the  fi»l 
from  Adam,  and  not  having  read  a  dozen  linos  of  the  second.  Mr. 
6ala's  object  in  writing  this  article  was  not  to  gossip  amuKD^ 
about  anything.  •  Dr.  Figaro's  Establishment  for  Young  Gcnt^ 
men'  was  merely  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  an  essay  pointing  out  that, 
with  very  few  excei)tions,  the  educational  systems  of  the  day  w 
either  barbarous  and  blundering,  or  plausibly  insincere  ;  and  thtt  is 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  tho  time  which  children  pass  at  school  iB  to>> 
tnally  wasted,  because  the  present  mode  of  teaching  is  t-o  the  pt^ 
wearisome,  painful,  and  disgusting;  while  in  an  equal  degree  it 
blunts  the  perceptions,  muddles  the  head,  and  hardens  the  hearts  of 
the  teachers.  Oar  real  schooling  generally  begins  after  we  him 
left  school ;  bat  have  not  our  parents  under  these  circumsti&cei 
been  defrauded  somehow  of  the  money  they  have  paid  for  our  eh- 
cation  ?  The  fault  does  not  lie  at  the  doors  of  schoolmasters  or 
schoolmistresses,  pubhc  or  private.  The  responsibility  of  our  eds* 
cational  failures  attaches  to  misty  schoolbooks  and  a  mnddle-heftddd 
system  of  teaching. 
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run  was  setting  behind  the  Dnbliii  mountains  in  a  flood  of  liqnid 
Knaing  the  ruined  castle  uf  Muiitpelier  to  stand  out  like  a 
al  barque  griniiy  floating  upon  a  blood-red  sea,  as,  beneath  tho 
of  a  row  of  stately  elms  in  the  Phcpnix-park,  a  man  paced 
bbIt,  in  umneasore^  and  nneven  stridos.  It  was  a  glorious 
6T  eTening ;  a  soft  sensuous  glow  porraded  the  atmosphere, 
be  hum  of  myriads  of  insects  droning  the  world  to  slumber 
d  the  stillness  to  be  felt  more  intensely.  The  man  ever  and 
pftused,  taming  his  face  in  the  <lirection  of  Chapelizod ;  and 
the  cantiouB  manner  in  which  he  gazed  forth  from  behind 
»ce,  it  was  evident  that  his  desire  was  to  remain  unobserved, 
•dually  concealed.  He  was  toll  and  slightly  formed,  with 
oulders  and  great  lejigth  of  limb.  His  head  sat  well  and 
d  his  brown  curly  hair  formed  a  sort  of  cushion  for  his 
It  hat  to  recline  upon.  His  eyes  were  dark  blue,  cle^inly 
rt  of  clear  atmosphere  of  health  pervading  them  ;  his  nose 
ht,  the  nostrils  being  rather  wide  for  the  line  of  beauty;  a 
loloured  moustache  almost  concealed  his  mouth,  but  very  red 
tips  occasionally  came  to  the  surface,  and  very  white  teeth  shone 
UD  behind  them.  He  was  attired  in  a  suit  of  light-gray  homo- 
■teed ;  wore  his  blue  shirt-collar  turned  down,  supported  by  a 
■  Bailor-knotted  tie  of  the  same  hue ;  and  his  very  small  feet 
Bcased  iu  patont-leathor  buttoned  boots,  varnished  with  three 
9  He  was  a  hwcU,  and  looked  it  every  inch, 
■ang  it,'  he  muttered  under  his  breath,  and  tugging  violently 
tends  of  his  moustache ;  '  hang  it,  she  could  hare  been  here 
6  this.  That  infernal  Millw'}-n  is  just  cad  enough  to  keep  her 
ig  for  the  men  he  has  to  dinner  and  to  give  them  coflee,  the  brutes 
st  as  if  they  cared  for  anything  but  whisky  !  I  know  the  songs 
like.  Poor  little  Maude  !  She's  such  an  earnest,  tender,  ro- 
de little  creature,  and  so  pretty,  and  so  fond  of  mr.* 
Sere  the  gallant  warrior— for  this  gentleman  skulking  behind 
^-trecs  is  a  warrior,  although  he  has  done  nothing  but  Abys- 
tugged  tremendously  at  his  moustache,  as  though  he  were 
a  couple  of  bells  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  up  immediate 
or  desiroas  of  t^tiog  those  mysterious  rules  which. 
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formally  invite  us  to  stop  express-trains,  under  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing five  pounds,  by  the  simple  process  of  pulling  frantically  at  &  vert 
limp  cord. 

Fitzroy  Noel  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  gallant  — th.  It  is  onlvM 
infantry  regiment;  but  there  is  a  lot  of  glory  to  be  had  out  of'  ornd- 
crushing/  and  some  of  the  handsomest  and  most  aristocratic-looking 
men  in  the  British  ariuy  are  to  be  found  heliind  the  regulation  tuoio 
and  under  that  uncompromising  headpiece  the  shako.  There  is  no 
use  in  attempting  to  conceal  the  fact  that  every  man  in  the  infantry 
would  like  to  exchange  into  the  cavalry  if  he  could  ;  for  there  is  i 
ring  about  the  word  Hussar,  and  a  suggestive  dash  in  Dragoon,  tkt 
I  emacks  of  champagne  cremant  versus — ah,  well,  brandy-aud-sod*. 

Fitzroy  was  not  burdened  with  much  brains ;  they  are  troabl*- 
some  in  warm  climates,  especially  if  you  carry  about  with  yon  in 
extreme  thirst,  that  culminates  through  the  medium  of  stimnliting 
liquids  in  and  about  the  top  of  the  head ;  but  he  possessed  iSj 
amount  of  heart,  and  this  superabundant  capital  was  contiuoally 
being  expended  in  very  largo  and  singularly  risky  Lavestmests  d 
Romance.  Fitzroy  Noel  was  not  Sir  Galahad,  nor  yet  Don  Quixote, 
nor  Joseph,  nor  Don  Juan ;  he  was  a  sentimental  handsome  uunuf 
thirty,  who  depended  upon  his  eyes  and  the  — th  for  achieving  con- 
quests such  as  a  certain  set  of  waltzing,  small-talking,  idle  men  easaj 
in  every  baUi'oom,  every  '  at  home,*  and  at  every  garden-party. 

Now,  there  is  a  class  of  married  women  abroad  just  now  tlist 
would  be  much  better  in  the  solitary  confinement  of  their  nurserus 
or  their  larders  or  their  linen-closets,  looking  up  the  buttons  00 
their  husbands'  shirts,  or  putting  strings  to  the  bibs  of  their  childrea. 
These  women  are  what  have  once  been  pretty  girb ;  belles  who  Etill 
cling  to  their  jfast  career  with  the  tenacity  of  the  octopus  to  the  ctib, 
and  who  vohintarily  set  fire  to  the  weak  imaginations  of  the  wanlOB 
wicked  men  by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  in  order  to  beget  a  sensuil 
admiration,  sooner  than  be  considered  no  longer  pretty,  no  longer 
attractive,  no  longer  young.  These  women  waltz  a  ravh;  leaving 
their  waists  in  the  embraces  of  their  partners  long,  long  after  tbe 
conventional  rules  of  the  dance  should  of  necessity  have  remoTod 
them ;  who  drop  their  eyelids  in  a  stagey,  confused,  and  palpftUo 
way  when  the  man  they  want  to  demoralise  comes  \Nithin  nuige; 
who  press  the  hand  at  parting  in  so  significant  a  manner  as  to  mMS 
— well,  nothing  of  course ;  who  always  stop  short  at  the  brink  of 
the  precipice — pshaw !  they  never  go  within  miles  of  it ;  and  it  i> 
with  one  of  those  sirens  that  we  have  to  deal,  and  so  has  Lieutcoiot 
Fitzroy  Noel  of  the  gallant  — th  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

The  distinguished  corps  was  quartered  at  Beggar' s-bush  Barracks, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  mesa  was  well  and  hospitably  trefttwJ 
by  the  ball-giving  people  of  Dublin,  Noel  was  the  best-looking  nwui 
in  the  regiment,  and  the  best-dressed  man  to  boot ;  so  his  appearanco 
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sesame/  and  he  had  six  mvitations  to  every  other  man's 
st  poor  little  Bibbs  had  to  trust  to  the  card  which  casually 
*  the  colonel  and  four  ofScers/ and  Topley's  solitary  chance 
06  at  the  Mansion  House,  from  whence  ho  was  bidden  to 
festivity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ratbininos,  from  which  he 

1  ia  80  woebegone  and  miserable  a  condition  as  to  compel  a 
course  of  brandy  neat  for  at  least  a  couple  of  hours  after 

gained  sanctuary  in  the  anteroom. 

iroy  Noel  was  engaged  in  pa3dng  a  stereotyped  visit  ailer  a 

ped  ball  which  had  come  off  on  the  previous  night  and  mom- 
Square.     The  room  was  very  dark  ;   the  glare  of  the 


Bver  pleasant,  and  the  eyes  of  the  hostess  looked  as  if  they 
I  set  in  with  inky  fingers.  She  sat  with  her  back  to  such 
was  permitted  to  enter,  as  is  the  fashion  of  ladies  who  con- 
pearl-powder  a  necessity  and  who  disapprove  of  crow's-feet, 
kough  they  have  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  that  industrious 

tn  Time.     The  warrior  had  got  into  the  conversation  so  far 

Ky»  *  What  a  capital  ball  we  bad  lust  night !'  when  the  door 

own  open,  and  the  servant  announced, 

IB,  Marmoduke  Millwyn.' 

ih  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Millwyn  we  have  to  deal ;  the  lady  who 

be  little  party'  counts  for  nothing.     She  may  be  amiable, 

rise,  fascinating,  but  in  the  story  she  is  only  a  lay  figure 

1  to  drape  the  meeting  of  Fitzroy  Noel  and  the  woman  who 

itined  to — but  we  must  not  anticipate. 

liat  a  capital  ball  we  had  last  night  !*  again  eicclaimed  Mr. 

Damoored  of  his  idea,  and  anxious  to  get  rid  of  this  rusty 

from  the  single  barrel  of  bis  brain. 

larming,'  murmured  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Millwyn  in  a  low  tone,. 
jh  she  were  engaged  in  passing  sentence  upon  the  man  in- 
npon  his  observation. 

iawnced  ten  rounds  and  three  squares,'  drawled  the  Hea- 

Dn  dawnce  awfnlly  well,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Millwyn,  with  a 

enthusiasm, 
fou  didn't  dawnce  with  me,'  observed  our  hero  rather  brusquely, 
himself  to  his  languishing  glance. 

,  no,'  with  a  sigh.  *  But  I  watched  you  all  night,  and — 
ppose  I  shouldn't  say  it,  but  I  longed  for  a  valse  a  irois 
th  you.' 

mng  gentlemen  of  the  year  1875  and  the  forthcoming  season 
beware  of  young  married  women  who  address  you  in  this  way 
ight  acquaintance.  Ten  to  oneway,  a  thousand  to  one — 
crazy  little  boat  will  commence  whirling  round  and  round, 
ough  at  first,  but  faster  and  faster  by  and  by,  until  you 
d  down  into  the  Maelstrom  of  this  woman's  'vamt^.  ^^(^ 
ffwMM,  Tot.  VL  F.8.  Vol.  XXVI.  "P 
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bat  one  salaam  to  this  idol,  and  her  triumphal  car  will 

yonr  squelched  heartSi  whilst  she  will  laugh  *  Ha,  ha  P  as  she  xugii 

it  forward,  and  mutter  between  her  set  teeth,  '  Stupid  idiots.' 

This  delicate  rose-coloured  bit  of  flattery  fell  upon  our  hero  lilt^ 
a  refreshing  shower  upon  very  dull  dry  earth.  He  sucked  it  in.  U 
soothed  him.  No  mou  is  totally  averse  to  flattery  from  anybody: 
one  must  bo  a  hero  to  somebody  or  something.  A  man  can  bef 
hero  to  his  valet  do  chambre,  but  he  must  kick  the  valet  de  chambn*; 
To  be  patted  on  the  head  (metaphorically)  by  a  pretty  womanj  nod! 
called  a  good  dog  and  a  nice  fellow,  and  to  bo  told  to  lie  down  laiL 
have  one's  ear  pinched — Whish  !  St.  Simeon  StyUtes  would  hnal 
hopped  from  his  perch  like  a  venerable  raven,  St.  Anthony  wooldj 
have  acted  as  did  the  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale,  St.  Kevin  would  Ittval 
shared  his  stony  couch,  if  the  young  ladies  who  came  to  teapll 
these  holy  men  had  not  been  in  earnest.  The  woman  who  does&'ll 
care  a  dump  for  a  man,  but  who  makes  love  to  him  for  paBtiine,if 
dangerous.  She  should  be  labelled,  and  a  Royal  Humane 
drag  should  bo  ever  at  hand  to  haul  the  unsuspecting  bul 
skater  from  ihin  thin  and  exquisitely  fragile  ice. 

The  sentence  spoken  by  Mrs.  Marmaduke  MiUwyn  waa 
tiny  one,  and  insignificant  enough  ;  but  it  was  broken  up  int*! 
bitSj  and  a  series  of  small  barriers  were  erected  between  the 
in  the  shape  of  hesitations,  jujube  coughs,  the  whole  thing 
up  with  a  sigh — and  such  a  sigh  I 

Some  women  can  work  a  Niagara  out  of  a  single  tear;  olhoi 
can  achieve  miracles  through  the  medium  of  a  smile  ;  a  silvery  lan^^ 
contains  more  melody  thau  any  compositiou  from  Mozart  to  Ofieo- 
bach ;  a  graceful  turn  of  the  head,  such  as  turned  that  of  Sir  PtUr 
Teazle,  is  a  tremendous  weapon,  whilst  a  glance  of  the  eye  is  uoi' 
versally  acknowledged  as  being  as  destructive  as  dynamite  or  nitro- 
glycerine ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  back  the  sigh  of  Mrs.  Marmadob 
MiUwyn  against  the  smiles,  tears,  laughs,  turns  of  the  head,  or  trt/- 
lades  of  any  woman,  ancient  or  modern,  from  Cleopatra  to  ifitt 
Jemima  Smith — ay,  and  to  lay  the  odds. 

This  sigh  was  a  specialite.  It  waa  a  perfumed  znyste: 
spoke  a  small  tender  volume.  It  said :  *  This  little  cry  from  m; 
sad  soul  is  for  you  ;  it  hungers  for  companionship.  I  am  awetfj* 
I  long  to  tell  you  all.  We  were  destined  to  meet,  darling,  »od  i 
have  come  face  to  foco  with  my  destiny.*  ]^H 

Mrs.  Millw^ni's  sigh  was  a  parlrmaitaire  bearing  a  flagoflBH 
it  craved  terms  for  the  besieged.    It  enshrouded  you  like  adelisioal 
yapour,  and,  opium-hke,  bereft  yon  of  sense  only  to  craate 
of  boundless  intangible  ecstasy. 

Ay  dl  me  AUtama/     Mrs.  Milln-yn  sighed    as  she  conci 
her  sentence,  and  that  sigh  dropped  like  hot  sealing-wujc  upoo  tbi 
flusceptibilities  of  the  gallant  lieutenant.     Throb  went  tha  iddod  i>J 


to  ifitt, 
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ka  the  otUdel  of  the  heart.  Throb  went  the  blood  up  through  the 
hraio,  at  least  where  the  brain  ought  to  be.  It  did  not  remain 
long  there,  inftsmach  as  there  was  nothing  very  attractive  in  that 
ngioD  to  induce  it  to  tmry.  Throb  it  went  to  his  fiugers*  endn,  and 
it  vna  as  warm  aa  molten  lava.  Yos,  that  sic^h  bad  harpooned 
jbUf  and  she  bad  but  to  play  him  with  sentiment  to  land  him,  big 
^Bd  BcntimentAl  iish  that  he  was. 

^^t  might  be  as  well  to  describe  the  poasessor  of  this  sigh.  A 
till  thin  woman,  sighing  suggests  an  alajTning  insufficiency  of 
I  breath  ;  a  fat  dumpy  woman,  sighing  declares  the  existence  of 
I  tightened  stay-laces.  Mrs.  Marmiiduke  Miliwyn  was  neither  tall 
itrr  short ;  she  was  the  exact  height  of  the  Venus  de  Milo,  whatever 
that  may  be  ;  and  she  was  constructed  upon,  to  use  a  nautical  simile, 
JMselj  the  same  lines  as  that  very  classical  type.  Her  colour 
^Bihat  of  ivory.  She  had  no  complexion.  She  did  not  rcquiro 
^R  She  could  have  had  it  at  the  chemists,  for  one  shilling  and 
^HDoe  per  pot,  warranted  not  to  mh  off,  save  upon  being  brought 
pSw  immediate  and  energetic  contact  with  cold  water.  Her  nose 
I  TiB  rttrousHc  (tip  tilted,  if  it  pleases  Mr.  Tennyson),  her  gums  were 
fiak,  and  her  teeth  were  very  white  and  very  even.  Htlas,  she 
lips  to  make  them  red,  and  she  left  very  little  cuticle  upon 


It's  too  bad,  this  vile  fashion  young  ladies  have  of  lip-biting ; 
man  sees  it,  and  it  becomes  embarrassing.  Abolard  averts  hia 
from  his  beloved  Heloise  for  a  single  second ;  the  next,  and  he 
her  grating  her  under-lip  as  if  it  wore  a  nutmeg,  Pyramus 
S8  into  the  photograpliic  album,  and,  turning  to  Thisbo,  finds  that 
^Joang  lady's  pouter  half-way  down  her  throat.  It's  bad  form,  young 
and  if  you  imagine  that  mankind  admire  it,  take  my  word 
that  you  are  much  in  error.  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Millwyn*8  lipa 
le  very  thin  from  constant  friction  with  her  teeth,  till  they  re- 
a  thread-like  red  line  smutched  across  her  face.  Her  eyes  I 
were  strange  eyes — a  blue  only  seen  in  Chelsea  ware  or 
rewood.  It  was  bright,  luminous.  You  wanted  something 
I,  but  you  didn't  get  it.  They  attracted  whilst  they  repelled. 
Jey  were  brassy,  glassy  cold  one  instant,  and  in  the  next  melting 
ttd  soft,  us  though  a  mufUod  glass  shade  had  boeu  placed  over 
Awn.  The  lashes,  well  picked  out,  were  long,  and  more  oily  than 
•ilky.  She  had  but  one  inch  of  forehead,  and  her  honey-coloured 
W  sat  it  evenly  and  well.  She  was  attired  upon  this  particular 
Occasion  in  corded  black  silk,  fitting  her  as  closely  as  a  riding-habit, 
»nd  frilly  as  long,  and  her  throat,  very  much  open,  was  surrounded 
•y  a  large  plain  white  turn*down  collar,  supported  by  a  pink  ker- 

»f  fastened  in  a  sailor's  knot. 
Lieutenant  Fitzroy  Noel  instinctiTely  drew  his  chair  nearer  to 
■er  as  he  almost  whispered  ; 
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'  It's  too  bad  ;  I*m  yery  stupid.  I  missed  yoa — there  waa  sudi 
a  crowd.* 

'  Yet  we  cannoned,  and  somehow  I  ahnost  liked  it.* 

Noel  tried  back  upon  his  memory  for  some  link  to  bind  himself 
to  the  fact  of  having  seen  her ;  it  seemed  such  bad  form  not  to 
have  felt  her  presence.  Her  dress,  her  bouquet — anything.  No.  Hit 
memory,  never  particularly  good,  only  travelled  as  far  as  a  girl  ii 
pink  who  squinted,  and  then  it  halted,  merely  to  return  by  the  samfl 
pathway  to  the  starting-point. 

'  You  must  give  me  another  chance/  he  said. 

A  pause. 

'  Are  you  going  to  Mrs.  SommerviUe^B  to-uight  ?'  she  asked, 
timidly  yet  hopefully. 

'  Unfortunately  I  have  no  invitation,'  he  repUed  very  ruefoIlT. 

'This  is  dreadfully  annoying,*  she  murmured;  *I  had  set  mj 
heart  upon  it.'  Then  in  an  earnest  tone  :  *  Surely  you  can  gei  i 
card.*  And  in  a  whisper,  yes,  a  whisper,  she  uttered  the  single 
word,  '  Try.' 

That  word  and  its  intonation  would  have  caused  Lieutenant  Noil 
to  storm  Seringapatam,  if  the  advisability  of  taking  that  stroDghoU 
by  assault  had  been  then  and  there  determined  upon.  All  tikft 
energy  in  his  character  marched  to  the  front,  with  drums  beatiBf 
and  colours  tlying.  There  was  a  deed  to  be  done,  and  that  deei 
was  the  acquisition  of  the  password  by  which  to  obtain  entrance  ifito 
the  SommerviUe  citadel. 

*  I  shiill  he.  there,  cost  what  it  will,*  whispered  the  gallant  wtt- 
rior  hoarsely.  He  ought  to  have  said,  *  Coilte  que  coittc  ;*  bathil 
French  was  hazy. 

By  accident  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Millwyn  touched  tlrt 
arm  of  Fitzroy  Noel.  Their  eyes  met.  She  sighed.  He  sighei 
Another  glance,  and  she  arose  to  leave.  'It's  au  revoir/  she  lutt^ 
mured  as  she  brushed  by  him,  her  breath  passing  across  his  foreheti 
like  a  warm  breeze.  He  had  no  word  at  hand  save  the  single  '  Oiaf 
but  he  threw  a  bushel  of  yes's  into  it»  and  what  it  lost  in  refine 
ment  it  gained  in  earnestness.  After  a  few  commonplace  remtfb 
to  the  lady  of  the  honsei  the  lay  figure  already  alluded  to,  Lieuteuuit 
Noel  departed.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  eveiy  man  in  tie 
Britannia  Clab  must  be  pressed  into  the  service  for  the  ^opeQi 
sesame. * 

Chapter  IT. 

INFATUATION. 

The  Britannia  Club  is  a  large  sandy-brick  building  adorned  with 
plate-glass  windows,  looking  very  much  like  an  expressionless  ixeo 
without  eyebrows,  and  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  leading  (XD 
to  a  sort  of  balcony,  upon  which  it  is  the  glorification  of  very  yoong 
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with  closely-cropped  hair,  and  ensigns  trying  to  look  like 
and  militiamen  endeavouring  to  look  like  both  and  failing 
ble  either,  to  lonnge  and  stare  at  the  womankind  passing 
,  many  of  whom,  hehia,  are  composed  of  that  order  which 
demi.  Up  to  the  cinb  daflhed  Fitzroy  Noel,  and  flinging 
y  a  donble  fare,  he  sprang  on  to  the  platform,  where  a  select 

rare  engaged  in  discusbing  the  result  of  a  wager  which  had 
made  after  mess  upon  the  prerious  night. 
What's  up  ?'  asked  our  hero. 

oung  gentleman  enveloped  in  a  slang  suit  of  a  shawl  pattern 

obligingly  volunteered  information. 

Iiy,  Jimmy  Nutt  laid  seven  to  two  with  Whitman  of  the 

hat  he  would  eat  a  pound  of  dry  biscuits — you  know,  those 
cracknel  biscuits,  that  dry  up  yonr  month  like — like  any- 

■wfaile  Whitman,  who  is  a  kangaroo  to  swipe,  would  sip  up 

if  porter  with  a  saltspoon  out  of  a  soup-plate.* 
Jove  !'  exclaimed  the  chorus. 

ell,  Jimmy  Nott  bagged  a  lot  of  biscuit,    and  Wliitman 

into  the  porter  ;  but,  beggad,  he  had  to  keep  bis  old  mug  well 

i  plate,  and,  beggad,  it  ended  in  a  draw.' 

draw  !*  exclaimed  the  chorus. 

ks,  a  draw  ;  for,  beggad — haw,  haw,  haw  I — the  fumes  of  the 

pt  into  Whitman's  bead,   and  made  him  beery ;  and  poor 

Kott  had  to  howl  for  a  ball  of  brandy,  or  the  confounded  door 

iBve  choked  him.' 
rlien  the  comments  consequent  upon  this  exciting  narrative 

E'lat  subsided,  Fitzroy  Noel  drew  the  narrator  aside,  and 
1  he  was  going  to  the  ball  at  the  Sommerviiles'. 
d,  I'm  going  to  three  balls  to-night,  old  fig.  but  hang  me 
EDow  the  name  of  one  of  tho  people.     The  cards  are  in  my 

!No,  beggad,  here  they  are  ;'  producing  a  cigar-case.      *  I  put 
I  here  to  remind  me  of  something,  but,  beggad,  I  can't  recol- 
It  it  was.' 
B  excellent  young  fellow,  who  had  just  joined  the  dashing 
n  Dragoons,  handed  Noel  tho  pasteboards  iu  question.     A 
utiny  produced  Mrs.  SommerviUe's  name  upon  one  of  them, 
o  shot  you  in  here?'  asked  Noel, 
n't  ask  me,  old  bluebottle  ;  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can  tell  you. 

and  have  a  ball  of  brandy  with  a  streak  of  aoda.* 
vant  to  go  to  this  ball/  observed  the  lieutenant  rather 

ell,  go;  there's  your  ticket,  including  refreshments,' exclaimed 
tlier  rather  testily.     He  was  thirsty,  poor  fellow,  aud  irrele- 
ksttons  were  standing  between  him  and  his  liquor. 
rWouldn't  care  to  do  this,  as  I'm  on  to  a  most  particular  line 
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At  tiiis  moment  a  man  dressed  all  over  the  dab,  and  to 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  remainder  of  his  naiural  Life,  whic^  wa 
not  insured — no  oSice  would  take  him  e?en  at  a  risk  premium— 
radiatt'd  uix>u  the  steps.  A  Loudon  man  would  have  set  lam  dov] 
as  one  of  Poolo  or  Smallpage's  foremen  airing  a  suit  of  clothes  fq 
some  eccentric  swell,  who  wished  to  have  the  gloss  taken  off  bcfoi^ 
donning  them. 

*  Ah,  here's  Tiffanny  coming  to  visit  Do  Spicer — he'll  get  yrt 
a  card.' 

*  I  don't  know  Mr.  Tiffonay/  said  Noel. 

*  Not  know  Tifffinay  !    He's  the  only  civilian  worth  knowS^ 
Dublin.     I  say,  Tiff;  here's  Noel  of  the  — th  wants  to  hook  on  to 
Sommerville*8  express  to-night.   Can  you  get  him  a  coupling  uoaT 

*  With  very  great  pleasure/  exclaimed  Mr.  Tiffknay.  *  The  SoBh 
mervillos  are  particular  friends  of  mine,  and  I  have  carte  Uaiickt,' 

Fitzroy  Noel  asked  Tiffanay  into  the  club,  and  nourished  liiffl. 
The  latter  proved  as  good  as  his  word,  and  the  coveted  card 
in  due  course  at  Beggar's-bush  Barracks. 

Whilst  Lieutenant  Fitzroy  Noel  is  pruinbling  over  the 
his  white  tie,  and  taking  a  rapid  cram  from  a  volume  of  Tei 
with  a  view  to  quotations  and  extra-refined  language,  let  us  see  whii' 
Mrs.  Marmadnke  Millwyn  is  '  a  doing  of.* 

In  a  very  large  gloomy-looking  house  situated  between  fflsj 
mainhani  and  Chapelizod,  which  had  been  in  her  hnsband^s  fiiniiji 
for  generations,  resides  Mrs.  Marmuduke  Millwyn.  Of  coarse  Mc^i 
Manuaduke  Millwyn  inhabits  this  hooae ;  hot  who  bothers  sbont 
a  heavy  husband  when  a  pret^  wife  is  in  qoestion  ?  He  very 
pro|>erly  gi^s  to  the  wall,  and  snbouts  to  the  process  of  beiig! 
anafied  ont  with  the  griaa  aod  giiitouuie  idea  that  he  is  nobody 
in  particular,  and  that  his  wife  ia.  to  say  the  least  of  it,  aoii0* 
bed}'  else  particularly  partimW.  He  malEeB  occasional  spasmoft 
•fiuti  to  cooe  to  tkft  froni;  Wt  zio^  ve  won't  have  it— 
ffcnn  tnUm ;  we  eeod  him  b*^  to  obeearify  by  quoting  bis  caf^ 
■p— n,  and  by  expteaBUig  a  hofte  of  meeting  lur  again  at  so  edj 
%  dale  ais  lo  impv«ai  ham  vilk  m  dim  notiott  that,  if  be  were  Ijing 
ai  ahft  bottom  ef  the  nret  ^Itmhtg  effomte  bis  villa  residence,  not 
ft  member  of  Ua  «ifs*a  acqaanAaftce  «imU  ^d  to  its  flow  of  wsten 
|(f  ae  wtmtk  as  *  (rm^s  leer, 

Mr.  Mirmei?eke  MjUvtii  b  'a  dtr  msD*  penifltmnf  a  gooi 
tUmtk  tiiaijfbedy  Iwa  'cbmrtB*  mtmrnk^,  Inmi  jov  iiuuly  boU 
eitor  ley—r  gieuig^tuctr:  t^y  mmd  to  be  frtomeiB).  and  he  manic^ 
'ft  f  ■■111  MB  km  w>"  ftln^  |itiyeB»*  of  mtttTj  pgocliTiliea,  Hi 
mA  Wr  ol  a  4mm^  pnm  Ammgr  •  tggB^rta>  ai  Ife  Si.  George  YtcU 
Qftb;  onoeefy  nelMd  ker.  bot  e4e  netked  ibim.-  this  made  aU  tk 
U«  van  bftdl^  hi  whid  toe  and  aft»  not  on  aeooont  a 
kwctbT,  bad  ftam  the  CkA  afbe^  takes  bj 
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^paednctiTe  pirate  boarded  the  richly-laden  galleon,  and  towed 
K,  oxpeditiotisly  but  safely,  into  the  haven  of  matrimony.  He 
Mnot  tell  how  it  was  done — conrtship  there  was  none.  He  can 
only  recall  a  Beries  of  well-planted  sighs;  and  as  drops  of  water  will 
wear  oat  a  stone,  so  a  well-directed  set  of  sighs  will  force  themaelvea 
into  the  heart,  causing  it  more  or  less  uneasiness,  and  an  anxiety 
to  get  rid  of  the  gnawing  without  paying  particular  attention  as  to 
the  coat.  His  wife's  friends  rather  dazzled  hiin  at  first — they  wore 
lU  directly  or  indirectly  barracky ;  but  somehow  he  found  that  tho 
lidies  treated  him  with  a  languid  supercilionsncss  that  proved  irritat- 
ing, whilst  the  gentlemen  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  him  at  all;  so 
lie  gently  hinted  to  Maude  (she  was  baptised  Man,'  Jane,  but  sub- 
stitnted  the  raediseval  Maude),  that  he  would  prefer  finding  her 
ikkite  when  he  got  back  from  the  City,  instead  of  being  tete-a- 
titt  with  some  inarticulate  hussar  or  insolent  linesman,  who  openly 
displayed  his  disgust  at  the  presence  of  a  third  party  by  a  prolonged 
ad  languishing  farewell  of  the  wife,  and  a  curt  icy  bye-bye  of  the 
huband.  Mrs.  Marmadnke  Millwyn  resented  this  by  furious  out- 
breaks of  passion — the  City  man  was  unmoved ;  by  tears — the  City 
au  was  adamant ;  by  hysterics — tho  City  man  whistled.  Of  course 
Ab  considerately  smashed  some  pet  little  bits  of  Dresden  and 
Sevres,  and  any  available  crockery  at  hand — the  City  man  stopped 
ber  pocket-money  until  the  damage  was  made  good.  What  could 
this  tender  little  dove  do  in  this  commercial  cage  but  plunge  against 
tk  bars  and  mtlle  her  plumnge?  This  did  not  pay,  so  she  gave  it 
up,  and  took  to  meeting  her  friends — elsewhere. 

'  I  don't  care  to  go  to  this  infernal  ball  to-night,'  observed  Mr. 
Marmaduke  Millwyn  to  his  spouse,  as  he  proceeded  to  mix  his 
■eoond  tumbler  of  punch.  It  would  have  been  more  genteel  to  have 
pliced  claret  of  a  comet  ^'intage  on  tho  table,  say  Nat  Johnson*8 
Chateau  Margot  '58 ;  but  this  is  a  tnte  story,  and  although  red 
wine  was  in  the  cellar,  there  was  none  of  it  within  range  on  this 

f\\  occasion. 
We  have  accepted/  said  his  vrife  snappishly. 
Pshaw !  they  won*t  miss  us.' 
•  They'll  miss  yon  .•  for  Mrs.  Sommerville  told  me  yesterday,  that 
wirlinaband  wanted  particuUriy  to  see  you.' 

There  was  some  mistake  here,  for  the  two  ladies  had  not  met 
*  three  months. 

'  He  knows  where  to  find  me  if  it's  business,  and  he  passes  my 
«o©  every  day,'  observed  Mr.  Millwyn  in  a  commercial  lone. 

^ow  Mrs.  Millwyn  knew,  from  a  painful  experience,  that  if  she 
t^f^ied  anxious  to  go,  her  liege  lord  would  put  his  back  to  the 
^,  and  would  not  budge  for  love  or  for  money.  It  had  so  hap- 
^kod,  that  upon  more  occasions  than  one  she  had  wheedled  him  into 
*^3idixig  routs  where  she  mysteriously  disappeared  until  the  time 
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for  breaking  up  was  at  hand,  and  then  she  was  dag  out  of  a  cqumn 
vatory,  excavated  from  a  deep-embrasured  window,  or  drawn  {too 
some  small  return-room,  the  existence  of  which  ought  to  htkie  proved 
a  surprise  even  to  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  house ;  and  strange  to 
aay,  that  on  theso  occasions  she  was  never  alone  :  it  was  either  Mow- 
bray of  tho  Staff — poor  fellow,  he  couldn't  dance,  having  spraiiied 
his  ankle ;  or  Gosshawk  of  the  Plungers,  who  considered  dancing  i 
bore ;  or  yonng  Mildraay,  who  wished  to  consult  her  with  refereoM 
to  his  engfigement  with  Florrie  Fulmont;  or  some  other  swell,  bearih 
laden  with  a  tangible  excuse  for  not  mixing  with  the  giddy  throng. 
Yet  somehow  or  other  the  City  man  didn't  like  it,  and  actaally 
swore  at  her  tho  whole  way  across  tho  Phccnix-park  on  tbeir  retain 
to  the  villa  at  Chapelizod. 

She  dropped  the  subject  of  Sommerville's  ball,  and  bided  he 
time. 

Mr.  Millwyn  was  fond  of  punch,  and  if  he  exceeded  two  tumbloB, 
he  went  quietly  up  to  six,  and  tbeu  up  to  bod.  Mrs.  Mariuadob 
Millwyn  with  her  own  fair  hands  mixed  number  throe,  and  agiis 

I  number  four.     Mr.  Millwyn  began  to  glow. 

*  It's  time  to  go  and  dress,  darling/  she  said,  rising  as  bLb 
spoke,  and,  crossing  to  the  side  of  the  table  at  which  her  husbud 

^^        was  sitting,  gave  him  a  good  substantial  chirpy  kiss. 

^H  The  old  story,  history  repeating  itself :    Hercules  and  Omjihalc 

^m       — Samson  and  Delilah — the  Spider  and  the  Fly. 

^^  Lieutenant  Fitzroy  Noel  stood  like  a  sentinel  at  the  entrance  to 

the  drawing-rooms  at  Mrs.  Sommerville's.  In  vain  that  auiisble 
and  excellent  hostess  offered  to  get  him  a  partner  for  the  next  d&noe. 

,  Ah,  no ;    he  muttered  an  iucuhereut  something,   and  btood  to  bis 

post.  He  was  faultlessly  attired  as  usual,  and  sported  a  yellow  rose- 
bud, for  which  ho  had  paid,  or  rather  promised  to  pay,  one  sbillisg 
and  sixpence.  By  and  by  the  sallow  servitor,  who  looked  as  ifhfl 
had  been  brought  up  by  hand  on  sawdust  and  train  oil.  announced 
'Mister  and  Missis  Marmaydliuke  Millywhinn  ;*  and  enter  aor 
friend  M.,  who  looked  ten  tumblers  instead  of  the  half  dozen,  tni 
Maude  the  innocent — the  loving — the  faithful.  Noers  heart  barged 
against  his  ribs,  and  displaced  a  shirt-stud.  He  was  abont  lo 
advance  and  speak  to  her,  when  a  slight  frown  and  a  gesture,  whicli 
said,  '  Don't  let  my  husband  perceive  that  we  know  each  other,  btit 

tgo  down  to  that  retmrn-rooni  and  wait  for  me  there,'  bade  him  »ct 
in  accordance  with  its  dictates. 
'  He's  so  frightfully  jealous,  if  he  sees  me  speaking  to  a  band* 
Bome  man,'  she  murmured,  when  she  Joined  our  hero,  Hhat  I'm  in 
a  fever  of  terror;  but  he  is  very  kind  to  mo,  and  one  cannot  haw 
everything  in  this  world.'  Hero  she  sighed. 
It  was  a  prolonged  wail.  '  0/  it  cried,  '  if  we  had  met  before  I 
was  sacrificed  to  this  brute!'  and  there  it  stopped. 
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'This  ia  onr  dance,  Mrs.  Millwyn.  I  havo  been  looking  for  yon 
ill  over  the  bouse,'  exclaimed  a  sprightly  gentleman  in  gushing 
tccfinta,  basiling  into  the  boudoir. 

*  Say  I'm  engaged  to  yon/  she  whispered  Noel  with  electric 
iwifbesSf  whilst  consulting  her  card. 

'I  imagine  this  ia  our  dance,  Mrs.  Millwyn/  said  Noel. 
'Number  thirteen,*  said  the  new-comer, 

*  Yes,  number  thirteen.' 

*  I  fear  I  have  made  a  double  engagement,  Mr.  Bristow,  and 
Ihit  Mr.  Noel  was  first;'  and  she  gazed  at  Bristow  almost  rcproach- 
feUy. 

Bristow  pleaded  for  the  next ;  but  she  was  engaged  the  next, 
led  the  next,  and  yet  the  next.  It  was  what  electricians  term  dead 
earth.  Ho  bore  hia  defeat  manfully,  and  hoping  for  better  luck  next 
bme,  bustled  out  of  the  apartment,  bearing  with  him  the  full  know- 
ledge of  being  thrown  heavily,  and  entertaining  uo  love  for  Mrs. 
Mvmaduke  Millwyu,  or  feelings  of  friendship  for  the  gentleman 
H||d  by  her  side. 

^pWhere  the  d — 1  were  you  all  night  ?*  said  Mr.  Millwyn  to  hia 
jUDtner,  as  they  proceeded  to  muiUe  in  the  bright  moruiug  light. 
^^oor  old  tricks,  eh  ?' 

^■I  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  looking  at  you  the  whole  even- 
^*  she  replied. 
IT    'You  weren't  dancing  !* 

H^No;  that  glass  of  punch  which  I  took  from  yon,  hubby,  gave 
IK  headache.* 

*  Then  why  didn't  you  come  away  ?' 

*Well,  because  I  saw  that  you  were  enjoying  yourself.* 

This  was  a  random  shot,  and  it  hit  the  bull*8-eye.  She  guessed 
Uttt  he  was  in  that  mood  in  which  the  fiery  sherry  administered 
dnriDg^  the  eveuing,  and  the  petroleum  champagne  which  flowed  at 
Bopper,  would  add  coubiderably  to  the  joyous  state  cf  fever  in  which 
«t  had  entered  the  baUruom  ;   no  she  fired  her  bolt,  and  scored. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  story  to  detail  the 
Damber  of  balls,  garden-parties,  bands,  etcetera,  at  which  Lieu- 
tenant Fitzroy  Noel  met  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Millwyn.  Tlie  gallant 
officer  lived  only  in  her  presence,  but  beyond  a  pressure  of  the  hand 
Uh!  an  expression  of  deep  interest  in  his  career — albeit  the  eyes 
''poke  much  more,  and  the  sigh  placed  her  nestling  on  his  manly 
^t  ondecoratod  breast — he  hud  received  no  favour,  not  so  much 
M  ft  cast-off  glove  or  the  fragments  of  a  worn-out  bouquet. 

To  do  him  justice,  he  behaved  with  an  unscrupulous  generosity, 
^d  visited  Lazarus,  Aaron,  and  Co.,  and  raised  fifty  pounds  upon 
>  note  of  hand  fur  oue  hundred,  at  three  months  after  date;  but  it 
^nld  be  mentioned,  to  tho  credit  of  this  highly  respectable  firm, 
^  in  a  spirit  of  magnanimity  that  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon 
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tbem,  tbey  insisted  upon  hie  taking  a  quantity  of  mosaic  onuunentft 
with  the  50/.,  which  Fitzroy  Noel  presented  to  his  servant,  in  lienof 
certain  arrears  of  wages  due  and  unpaid.  The  choicest  boaqiwtof 
boxes  of  gloves  (four  bnttona),  a  chatelaine  with  grotesque  tnnkets, 
boxes  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  the  newest  music,  and  the  ollur 
delicate  and  gentlemanlike  gifts  flowed  from  the  fifty  pounds,  ontil 
that  sparkling  well  dried  up ;  then  the  gallant  lieutenant  had  !«• 
course  to  another  friendly  iHraelite,  who  *  did  a  leetle  sthraj)'  for 
hiuif  only  to  be  melted  for  similar  purposes. 

And  in  exchange  for  all  this  butterfly  attention  ho  had  onlj  re- 
ceived a  succession  of  sighs. 

Fitzroy  Noel  had  just  succeeded  in  sucking  benoath  his  hiy- 
coloured  moustache  the  first  spoonful  of  a  very  fiery  sonp,  when  » 
letter  enclosed  in  a  tricornered  pink  envelope  was  discreetly  slipped 
into  his  hand  by  one  of  the  mess  wait«TB.  Noel,  hastily  ieftriig 
open  the  envelope,  read  as  follows  ; 

'I  must  see  you  at  ouce.  I  shall  he  at  the  nine  elms  in  tiia 
Phcenix-park  at  8. DO.  The  "ogre"  has  some  wretched  m«D  to 
dinner.     Keep  beneath  the  trees.     To  be  seen  is  destructioii  to 

both.  UAUDE.' 

It  wanted  but  a  few  minutes  to  eight  o'clock.  Fitzroy  Noel, 
starting  to  his  feet,  had  to  change  his  dress,  and  to  drive  right  acrosB 
the  city,  yet  a  good  horse  would  do  it.  His  companions  in  itiob 
wore  very  facetious  upon  the  subject  of  his  disappearance,  and  ti 
hia  devotion  to  Mrs.  Marmaduko  MiUwyn  was  familiar  to  them  •• 
tattoo,  they  had  a  huge  guffaw,  and  commented  with  consider&ble 
astuteness  upon  the  immediate  cause  of  his  unexpected  departare. 

•Drive  to  the  Phoenix-park  as  hard  as  you  can,'  said  the  liea- 
tenant  to  the  carman,  whose  vehicle  stood  in  readiness  at  the  bftC 
rack  gate. 

*  Beggora,  I'll  rowlo  ye  there  while  yo'd  be  takin'  a  pint/ 
claimed  the  charioteer,  giving  his  horse  a  cheery  *  Gelang,  ye  diwilc 
accompanied  by  a  vigorous  thwack  with  the  butt-end  of  his  w 

*  I'll  go  bail  yer  goin  to  dine  wid  the  Lord  Liftinint,  Caj 
The  driver  was  of  a  social  turn. 
'No,' 

*  Faix,  thin,  ye  might  do  worse  nor  that,  Major,* 
Noel  was  in  no  mood  for  conversation,  and  gave  no  sign. 

*  I  tuk  a  couple  av  th'  army  there  th'other  night  out  av  thebir** 
racks  beyant  at  Portobello,  an  I  was  thrated  hke  a  lord.  "  Ye'Ueontf 
back  for  us,"  sez  wan.  **  Och,  beggora  I  will  wid  all  me  hart/ 
aez  I.  "Be  here  at  eleven,"  sez  he.  **ril  bo  here  sooner  noT" 
that,"  soK  I,  '*  for  divile  resave  the  foot  1*11  stir  till  yez  come  oni.'* 
It  war  afthcr  wan  whin  they  wor  done  atin  an  dhrinkin,  an  T 
wos  nearly  bet  up,  an  thin,  Cumel,  they  wint  battherin,  an  neaiiy 
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M.      A  fire-poan  Bank-av-Ireland  note  wadii*t  in* 
me,  let  aloce  the  few  shillius  I  got.    A  battherin  job  is  the 

a  poor  carmaa  cau  pick  up.* 
hero  was  preocoapied,  and  perceiving  this,  the  charioteer 
his  farther  observations  to  his  borso. 
"here  to  now,  Giniral  ?' — the  lieutenant  had  received  very 
iromotioD  at  the  hands  of  his  Jehu.     *  Where  to?'  demanded 
sr  as  they  dashed  inta  the  park. 
nine  elms.     Do  you  know  thean  9* 

>w  thim  !   Do  I  know  mo  Father  an  Awy?    Do  I  know  me 
Do  I  know  the  regulashins  av  the  polisa? — curee  o'  Cnun- 
tbim  !  There's  the  threes  over  beyant,  an  finer  timber  there's 
be  found  in  Europe  or  Asia,  likewise  Arabia.* 

bowled  along  the  soft  greensward  and  reached  the  trystlug- 
The  splendid  old  cluis  threw  the  sljadea  of  their  crisp  foliage 
kkft^Bierald  verdure  lying  at  their  feet,  but  no  femaio  form  was 
^Kare  it. 

^^^armadoke  Millwyn  had  not  yet  arrived. 
What  am  I  to  pay  you?*  usked  our  hero  of  hia  charioteer. 
Shure,  I'll  lave  it  to  yer  anuor.' 
L  don't  want  that.     What  am  I  to  pay  ?' 
■■  man  removed  his  hat,  proceeded  to  scratch  the  side  of  his 
nnd  eyeing  the  ofiScer  inquisitively — 
ji^ell,  Curnel,  it's  worth  a  crown  anyhow,' 
It's  worth  nothing  of  the  kind/  said  Noel. 
Well,  Major,  ye'll  make  it  four-and-six.' 
[  will  nut  make  it  foor-and-Bix.' 

Begorra,  Captain^  look  at  the  baste  !     She's  in  a  lather — look 
1  baste,  an  say  four  shillius.' 

['U  give  yoa  half-a-erown,  and  it's  more  than  yom-  fare/  ob- 
l  the  oflBcer,  tossing  him  the  coin. 

Fare!'  exclaimed  the  man  indignantly.      *  An  ye  talk  to  me  av 
far,  after  I  dhrivin  ye  as  if  yo  wor  runuin  away  from  a  bacUe. 
f  Och,  be  the  {>owers,  Liftiniut,  that's  too  bad  intiroly.    Lavo 
||)ence  to  dhrink  yer  health.' 
nr  hero  tamed  away. 

Be  mo  song,  he's  only  an  insign  affchcr  all,*  mutta^d  the  car- 
is  he  drove  ofi*  in  the  dircetiou  of  the  city. 
p  amoke  a  good  cigar  under  a  tree  upon  a  beautiful  evening  in 
linmer-time  is  a  very  delightful  sensation,   and  in  order  to 
it  perfect,  one  should  Itave  just  arisen  from  a  good  dinner, 
►  at  peace  with  meat  and  drink.     In  addition  to  this,  the 
ibouLd  be  trauqnil,  and  atra  ctvra  ten  thousand  miles  away, 
very  least.     If  the  truth  must  he  told — and  it  shall  be — Lieu- 
IFitsroy  Noel  was  very  huugry,  very  thirsty,  and  very  onsiona, 
*  faire  ladye'  with  whom  he  was  *  keepinge  try  ate'  had  ooL^ 
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named  one  boor  later,  it  would  have  made  all  the  difference, 
gallant   warrior    had   partaken  of  an  R.-and-b.  for  breakfast,  &a  he 
had  cut  into  a  little  game  at    I'ingt-et-un  upon  the  previous  night, 
which  kept  him  out  of  his  hammock  nntil  daylight ;   had  Inn^bed 
upon  a  glass  of  sherry- and-bittera  ;  and  had  just  sat  down  to  mess, 
with  that  vigorous  and  unnatural  appetite  which  is  the  result  ofk 
prolonged  fast,  consequent  tipon  a  derangement  of  the  system,  when 
ho  was  cut  ofi  from  the  base  of  his  supphes  by  the  little  pink  advanced 
guard  sent  forward  by  that  skilful  commander-in-chief,  Maude  Mmj 
maduke  Millwyn.     The  lieutenant  smoked  hard,  fast^  and  fierc' 
It  was  tobacco  versus  hunger  and  thirst.     He  pulled  at  his  ami 
tipped  moustache,  walked  up  and  down  beneath  the  elms  in  a 
tain  impatient  strides,  and  proceeded  to  utter  the  exclamation 
which  the  reader  became  acquainted  at  the  opening  of  this  even 
narrative. 

Let  us  leave  the  hungry  lieutenant  nnder  the  elm-treea 
ascertain  what  is  detaining  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Millwyn. 

Now,  this  innocent  flirtation — is  that  the  correct  term  ?  I  snp- 
pose  it  is — had  been  blossoming  for  about  two  months  and  a  li&lf. 
The  platonic  theory  had  been  tested — not  by  any  crucial  test,  it  is 
true,  but  by  certain  formuhc  known  to  those  analytical  chemirt* 
who  experimentalise  upon  the  inner  life  of  the  heart.  Mrs.  Millwyn 
had  treated  Mr.  Fitaroy  Noel  as  though  he  had  been  the  last  rosarf 
summer.  She  retlooted  back  his  blushes — Le,  when  she  coiild— 
and  bod  given  him  sigh  for  sigh ;  or  ratlicr  she  had  laid  the  odds, 
and  given  seven  to  one.  A  blush  is  a  very  interesting  thing  in  ita 
way,  and  so  is  a  sigh;  but  an  unvarying  succession  of  blushes  »ad 
sigha  would  cause  Corydon  to  yawn,  and  Phillis  to  rub  her  eyelid* 
and  to  think  wistfully  of  the  dormitory. 

Tmtjours  perdrix  '     Ah,  uiy  right  royal  friend,  these  two  in* 
significant  words  would  not  have  Hved  after  yoa  if  they  had  not  be* 
fraught  with  a  meaning  much  deeper  than  a  draw-well»  and  codU' 
derably  wider  than  a  church  door.     It  would  not  pay  to  expatitW 
upon  them.     They  were  delivered,  my  liege,  in  reference  to — ir\n\i 
revfjwns  a  tios  moutons.     Mrs.  Marmaduke  Millwyn  had  attended 
the  Curragh  race-meeting,  and  had  met  the  Hon.  Mawley  De  Boots, 
who  had  just  joined  the  48th  Hussars.     De  Boots  had  erected  % 
canvas  banqueting-hall  upon  the   soft,  dry,  spongy  heather,  and  a 
silken  flag,  with  the  arms  of  De  Boots,  flung  itself  boldly  to  a  breeze 
that — came  not.     To  this  shrine  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Millwyn  made 
pilgrimage.     Fitzroy  Noers  gloves  fitted  a  ravir,  and  his  chatelaine 
dandled  against  the  lithe  form  of  its  fair  owner  like  a  sabretasb. 
The  repast  was  *  all  there,  end  on.'    The  lobster  was  fresh,  and  the 
salad  was  fresh,  and  the  cream  was  cream.     The  champagne  was 
iced,  not  chilled,  and  it  was  Giesler's  extra  superior,  of  the  vintage 
of  18G5  (very  scarce).     Poor  Fitzroy  Noel  was  on  duty  at  the  Bank 
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tf  Ireland,  and  could  not  ran  down  to  the  races.  He  was  engaged 
n  helplessly  wandering  between  Foster-place  and  Tom  Moore's 
iBgy  in  College-street,  these  two  points  being  the  Alpha  and 
)aiega,  or  the  limits,  of  his  bailiwick,  and  hopelessly  thinking  of 
KHBo  impossible  mode  of  establishing  such  an  account  at  the  Bank 
M  vould  enable  him  to  defy  the  m3'rmidons  of  the  law,  and  to  re- 
ide  in  a  villa  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  with  Maude,  darling  Maude,  by 
18  side. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  a  gallant  hussar  dispensing  lobster- 
ilid  and  champagne  at  a  race-course,  is  a  more  desirable  ac- 
[luintance  than  a  linesman  on  penal  servitude  at  a  bank ;  and  so 
hoDgbi  Mande  Marmaduke  Millwyn. 

Once,  only  once,  during  the  dejeuner  did  she  sigh.  She  had 
inght  the  available  eye  of  De  Hoots — for  whilst  one  eyo  was  at 
Mention,  the  other  stood  at  ease — and,  fixing  it  with  afull-Sedged 
jue,  sent  forth  the  sigh  to  rivet  the  optical  fetter.  De  Boot^ 
iQfhi  it,  and,  swallowing  a  square  inch  of  lobster,  escaped  out  of 
bt  fri'ing-pan  of  choke  to  flop  into  the  fire  of  love. 

Pity  him,  ye  matrons  who  possess  marriageable  daughters  ! 

Pity  him,  ye  virgins  who  would  marry  if  ye  got  the  chance  ! 

The  Hon.  Mawley  De  Boots  paid  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Millwyn 
le  most  devoted  attention  :  asked  permission  to  call  at  the  villa  at 
hapelizod*  and  was  refused,  but  in  sut^h  a  way  as  to  intimate — 

'  You  dear,  delightful,  dangerous  fellow,  what  would  my  hns- 
md  say  ?  Patience !  we  are  sure  to  meet  elsewhere.  It  is 
ttliny.* 

Tbis  was  the  fly  that  landed  a  trout  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
Del.  Finding  it  a  *  killing'  one,  she  puts  it  up  again,  and  recom- 
enced  her  fisUing. 

De  Boots  had  no  occasion  to  visit  financial  synagogues,  or  to 
'esent  his  autograph  to  hook-nosed  Israelites.  '  Mawley  De  Boots/ 
ritten  in  sprawling  round-Laud  upou  an  oblong  piece  of  paper,  and 
booked  across  the  mahogany  euuuttir  uf  Coutte  and  Co.,  would  meet 
'ith  a  crisp  or  metallic  response,  and  the  hussar  spoiled  blank 
heqnes  with  as  much  8an(f-J'roid  as  ordinary  mortals  write  orders 
3r  their  tradrspeoplo.  Fitzroy  Noel's  paltry  gifts  shrank  into  their 
tttive  insignificance  beneath  the  blare  and  glare  and  dazzle  of  those 
fthe  Honourable  Mawley,  Bouquets  from  Covent-garden  ;  gloves 
irect  &om  Jonvin  et  Cie.,  in  boxes  got  up  in  mediaeval  fashion, 
*d  in  high  art ;  costly  giracracks —  But  our  hero  is  pacing  be- 
^th  the  nine  elms,  and  we  are  forgetting  him. 

Mrs.  Marmaduke  Millwyn  held  counsel  with  herself  as  to  the 
ftt  mode  of  throwing  over  Lienteuaut  Fitzroy  Noel.  She  was,  in 
■in  English,  dead  sick  of  him  and  his  maudlin  sentimentality. 
tupared  with  the  sprightly  De  Boots,  he  was  ginger-beer  by  the 
^  of  sparkling  burgundy.     She  had  had  enough  of  him,     Thft 
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flirtation  imparted  sufficient  excitemeut  to  her  life,  oateide  its  meet- 
sary  routine.  8he  no  longer  required  it;  for  she  bad  found  it  else- 
'vrhere,  and  too  much  of  it  meant  nausea.  What  cared  she  thit 
Bhe  had  led  Fitzroy  Noel  into  love  and  into  debt  ?  ho  had  ao  li^ 
to  bo  in  either.  8ho  was  a  married  woman,  and  he  oaght  to  htm 
known  better  than  to  have  imagined  that  she  could  have,  or  woold 
bave^  reciprocated  any  feeling  other  than  fraternal  friendship.  Stupid 
muff!  She  had  no  patience  with  bim.  Bat  bow  to  get  rid  ofhita? 
It  should  be  done  diplomatically.  It  would  never  do  for  this  n&me- 
less  heutenant  to  go  forth  and  proclaim  his  being  put  upon  her  half- 
pay  list,  riff  De  Boots  promoted. 

Very  amiable  men  have  been  known  to  turn  rnsty  ander  somewhit 
siiuilar  cireumstancea,  and  to  proclaim  their  dupedoni  in  cynical  tfj 
full-flavoared  lauguage.  There  was  but  one  way  of  letting  g 
paifiter,  in  order  to  set  the  boat  adrift  in  sach  a  manner  as  to 
caprazing  it.  She  sat  down  and  wrote  the  note  which  we  have  jost 
read.  This  epistle  was  indited  two  days  prior  to  that  upon  whid 
it  was  dospatched  ;  for  she  was  not  quite  certain  as  to  wbctbor  Mf. 
Millwyn  would  attend  a  masonic  dinner,  to  which  he  had  been  in* 
vited,  or  not ;  and  it  was  only  when  that  worthy  person  retoned  to 
Chapelizod  for  the  purpose  of  incasing  himself  in  the  stereotyped 
garments  which  constitute  evening  costume  de  ri^ueur,  that  ahe  wtt 
enabled  to  put  her  design  into  process  of  execution. 

It  suited  her  purpose  to  pretend  that  her  husband,  aliat  the 
'ogre,*  was  entertaining  a  select  few;  it  proved  her  devotion  and 
recklessness  of  consequence  to  Fitzroy  to  thus  steal  forth  from  hif 
home  to  snatch  a  few  brief  honeyed  moments  with  him, 

"What  a  wondrous  invention  is  pearl  powder!  What  a  becoming 
paleness  it  imparts  !  not  the  pallor  consequent  upon  severe  mental 
misery  or  acute  physical  anguish,  but  a  soft  sensuous  tone,  creamy 
and  velvet}*.  Just  another  dab  under  the  eyes,  Mrs.  Manuadokid 
Millwyn ;  and  do  not  bite  your  lips  till  you  reach  the  trysting-pkw- 

He  sees  her  coming ;  his  heart  is  beating  like  a  NasaTib 
hammer.  She  looks  charming  in  that  cloud  of  intangible  ivhil0 
muslin  and  quaint  little  Gainsborough  hat^  turned  up  with  blQ9» 
and  the  long  blue  feather  sweeping  over  her  shoulders.  She  is  rtfy 
pale,  and  she  trembles  like  a  terrided  child  as  she  gives  Imu  botl^ 
her  bands. 

*  Maude  !'  he  cicclaims.  He  would  say  more,  but  a  large  Inm^ 
is  stickrng  in  his  tbroat,  and  he  feels  just  as  if  he  had  plunged  into 
very  deep  and  very  cold  water. 

*  I  wrote  you  a  note,*  she  says,  nervously  pressing  his  hand*- 
'I — I — couldn't  help  it.  0,  why  did  we  ever  meet  ?'  Hew  9h0 
withdrew  her  hands,  and,  seizing  her  handkerchief,  buried  her  ho0 
in  its  dainty  folds ;  that  is,  she  pretended  to  bury  her  face,  but  she 
held  the  handkerchief  out  from  her,  so  os  to  protect  the  coating  of 
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pearl  powder  ;  and  improving  the  occasion,  she  whirled  her  lips  be- 
tween her  teeth  aiitil  the  angry  blood  came  nearly  through. 


It  doesn't  matter 
Were  I  to  be  die- 


a  palpitating  way. 


r 


*  My  husband  suspects  ;  you  must  be  saved. 
iboot  mc.  Your  future  must  not  be  destroyed. 
MT^red  here  now,  he  would  murder  me/ 

The  lieutenant  groaned. 
'  He   would  shoot  you,'  she  continncdi  in 
'Aj,  ahoot  you  like  a  dog.' 

'  He  is  a  ruffian  I'  blurted  Fitzroy  Noel. 

*  I — I — resolved  to  risk  everj'thing,  and  came  here  to  save  yon/ 

*  .Ajigel  !*  murmured  Fitzroy  Noel. 

She  aaw,  with  a  woman's  unerring  perception,  that  she  was  on 
right  rail;  that  Noel  appreciated  the  sacrifice  she  was  making  for 
;  that  he  loved  her  all  the  better  for  it ;  and,  what  pleased  her  con- 

bly  more,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  ask  her  to  ily  with  him, 
'  You  must  get  leave  of  absence,  and  quit  Ireland  for  the  pre- 

Yoa  must  try  and  forget  me.' 
He  leaned  against  a  tree,  and  smote  his  forehead,  whilst  he 
ently  ejaculated,  •  Never  ! — never  ! — never !' 
'  Yes,  you  must.     I  know  that  I  shall  die/ 
More  handkerchief. 

Fitzroy  Noel»  with  that  sneakiness  of  conscience  with  which 
moral  burglars  are  more  or  less  afflicted,  became  fully  alive  to 
situation.  Here,  the  irate  and  bloodthirsty  husband ;  there, 
t  with  the  object  of  hia  adoration.  Flight — ay,  but  first- 
railway  tickets  are  expensive  luxuries,  and  continental  hotel- 
rs  are  not  philanthropists.  Fly,  indeed !  He  should  Ily  a 
in  the  direction  of  Hebrew  land,  and  the  wind  was  not  par- 
ly favourable  in  that  quarter;  the  pieces  of  paper  already  sent 
were  coming  to  earth,  with  a  pretty  fair  chauco  of  a  smash-up. 
D,  assuming  flight  to  bo  posHiblo,  would  stalk  forth  that  grim 
e  known  as  action  at  law,  and  then — Fitzroy  Noel  called 
^n  prudence,  and  pnidence  replied  ^Wth  a  faint  squeak,  so  as  to  in- 
icale  tiiat  there  was  very  little  of  it  available.  However,  the  stock 
in  hautl  was  sufficient,  and  he  speedily  utilised  it.  Of  course,  as  a 
gentleman,  he  felt  bound  to  ask  her  '  to  share  his  lot  in  some  foreign 
l>od,'  resolving  not  to  press  the  point  in  any  way,  but  to  accept  a 
i>egative  with  heroic  self-denial. 

'  Maude,'  he  exclaims,  '  the  time  has  passed  for  trifling.     You 
enow  what  I  feel  for  you ;   that  I  would  risk  anything — anything 
for  you.     You  love  me  ?* 
Here  she  handkerchiefed. 
'  Yon  love  me  ;  do  not  deny  it,  dearest.' 
She  preserved  a  masterly  inactivity. 

*  Share  my  lot ;  leave  the  man  who  is  unworthy  of  you,  and 
come  to  one  who  loves  you  to  distraction.' 
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She  knew  be  was  acting,  and  felt  a  fierce  desire  to  sftj,  '  I  am 
thine,*  in  order  to  enjoy  hia  consternation  ;  hut  she  had  been  nnder 
the  elms  long  enough,  and  she  resolved  upon  cutting  matters 
short. 

*  Fitzroy — '  she  commenced;  and  then,  with  a  shriek,  'My 
husband !     I'm  lost.* 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  gallant  warrior  ensconced  liimself 
behind  a  tree  with  mure  energy  than  grace.  A  man  might  be 
seen  in  the  dim  distance,  but  he  was  proceeding  in  an  opposite 
direction.  It  suited  somebody's  purpose,  however,  to  conjure  him 
into  the  shape  of  Wr.  Marmadnke  Millwyn. 

'  Farewell,  Fitzroy  Noel.  We  must  meet  no  more'  (sigh). 
'  Think  of  me  as  utterly  heartbroken*  (sigh),  'but  think  of  me  as  one 
who  loved  you  not  wisely,  but  too  well'  (three  sighs)  ;  and  taking 
his  hand  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips,  she  was  gone  ere  he  could 
realise  the  fact  of  her  departure. 

It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  him  to  have  followed  her,  bal 
he  remained  rooted  to  the  spot.  He  continued  buried  in  thought 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  city. 

Did  ho  throw  himself  into  the  Liflfey? 

No. 

He  jumped  upon  a  car  which  happened  to  be  passing,  drove  to 
Burton  Bindon's,  and  ordered  supper. 


Mrs.  Marmaduke  Millwyn  reached  Knockmaroon  in  safety ;  sbe 
conjured  op  the  remains  of  a  cold  duck  and  some  be^r,  and  she  too 
had  her  supper.  How  strange  that  these  two  people  should  be 
engaged  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  after  so  startling  a  criaifi  ld 
their  respective  destinies  ! 


The  Gazette  of  this  month  contains  the  following  announcement: 

'  Sub-lieutenant  Jamaica  Honduras  Jones  to  be  lieuteaaiit, 
vice  Lieutenant  Fitzroy  Noel,  who  retires  from  the  service.* 

The  Irish  Times,  under  the  head  of '  Fashionable  Intelligence,* 
announces  the  following  anivuls  at  the  Victoria  Hotels  Bray; 

*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mtinimduke  Millwyn. 

'  The  Hon.  Mawley  De  Boots/  Ac. 

What  brings  De  Boots  to  the  Victoria  at  Bray  '? 

Quien  sabc  / 


THE  FAIR  CRITIC 

^n  (c  ppst-hdo  poiin 

read  my  magnum  apiis,  dear. 
And,  reading,  daro  to  criticise : 
A  uiaidcu  author  need  uut  fear 

The  judgment  of  those  loving  eyes/ 

Speird  by  that  critic's  dulcet  voice — 

'  Aly  points  a  reader  scarce  can  miss/ 

Cried  the  aspirant ;   *  IMI  rejoice, 

Though  cackling  critics  dare  to  hiss. 

To  trust  the  world's  warm  human  heart 
In  such  a  case  can  scarce  be  wrong ; 

It  knows  how  *tis  the  poet's  part 

To  learn  in  suffering,  teach  in  song.* 

Thus  sped  the  fair  one  page  by  page 

Along  her  lover's  scroll  poetic  ; 
Said  he :  '  When  woman  rules  the  age, 

Critiques  will  grow  more  sympathetic* 

The  tiny  lome  was  finished  now, 

And  straight  returned  with  action  dutiful ; 
When,  having  kiss'd  the  poet*8  brow, 

Her  lips  pronounced  their  verdict,  'Beautiful  !' 

And  so  a  bright  hoar  fleeted  by 

In  love-talk,  poesy,  aud  laughter, 

Alas,  'twas  mine  that  hard  to  spy, 

Solus  and  solemn,  three  mouths  after. 

To  her  he  still  was  all  in  all, 

His  work  still  perfect,  on  that  latter  day ; 
Himself  collapsed  and  feeling  small, 

Suubb*d  by  the  Pitll  Mull  and  the  Saturday, 
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Nothing  is  more  surprising  to  tLose  who  know  the  West  IiidiM 
than  that  so  few  should  visit  those  beautiful  islands  for  pleasure. 
Their  varied  loveliness  would  well  repay  a  tourist  for  a  little  ineoo- 
venience  from  heat  and  mos<]uitoe8,   and  a  short  voyage,  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  even  enjoyable.     The  wild  rich^ 
wooded  mountain  sceneiy  is  raaf^iifieent,  the  soft  f^eeu  of  the  cane- 
fieMs  lovely ;  but  surpassing  both  is  the  beauty  of  a  cocoa  plan- 
tation.    During  a  visit  to  the  West  Indies  I  passed  some  time  on 
one ;   it  was  in  the  mountains,  Bovcral  hundred  feet  above  the  Icrd 
of  the  sea.    The  climate  was  quite  European,  the  thermometer  sd* 
dom  rising  above  seventy-six,  and  very  often  steady  at  seventy.    I 
had  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  this  estate,  but  it  quite  surpassed 
my  expectations.     The  view  &om  the  house  was  charming.    In 
the  distance  the  deep*blne  sea,  m  the  valley  below  the  groves  of 
cocoa-trees  interspersed  with  cocoa-M«f-trees  and  stately  pahnistes; 
here  and  there  a  patch  of  sugar-canes,  then  a  negro-hut  peeping 
&om  the  trees :  nothing  could  be  more  charming.     The  immeosa 
variety  of  trees  planted  to  slielter  the  cocoa  renders  a  cocoa  eslati 
nnusuaU}'  interesting  and  beautiful,  and  bo  shady  that  it  is  scldon 
too  hot  to  walk  at  auy  hour  of  the  day.     The  cocoa-tree,  so  oflea 
confounded  with  the  cocon,- nut -tree,  is  about  equal  to  a  good-sixcd 
apple-tree;  the  pod  tliat  encases  the  bean,  ofwliich  chocolate  is 
made,  is  something  the  shape  of  a  lemon,  but  three  times  as  large 
and  is  of  a  deep-orange  colour — the  lund  called  'Caraccas'  cocoa  i«M 
deep  as  to  be  almost  red.  The  pods  gi*ow  on  the  branches  and  on  the 
stem  itself,  quite  down  to  the  ground.     The  branches  do  not  grow 
low,  so  that  in  looking  down  a  cocoa  piece  of  gronnd,  the  vista  is  like 
a  miniature  forest  bung  with  thousands  of  golden  lamps.    Anj'thing 
more  lovely  cannot  be  imagined  ;  it  is  perfectly  unique.     After  tbft 
pods  are  picked  they  are  cut  open  with  a  cutlass ;  the  beans,  whidt 
are  tightly  packed  together  and  from  forty  to  eighty  in  number,  art 
dried  in  drawers  in  the  sun,  after  ha\ing  gone  througli  a  procesft 
called  *  sweating,*  which  is  being  packed  close  in  a  barrel  and  covered 
over.     When  the  cocoa  is  thoroughly  dried  it  is  put  into  bags,  each 
containing  150  pounds,  and  shipped. 

Of  the  trees  pkuted  to  shelter  the  cocoa  I  will  describe  bnl 
a  few.  The  *  caracoli,'  as  largo  as  an  elm,  is  planted  in  rows; 
it  is  a  splendid  ovorgi-een,  bearing  a  sweet  white  blossom.  Among 
the  other  very  large  trees  are  the  bread-fruit,  the  shaddock,  anl 
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gLotioas  toacgo,  Mhich  is  the  size  of  a  large  liorse-chestnutj 
tluckly  covered  with  leaves.  The  fruit  is  not  imlika 
in  Hhupe,  but  three  times  as  lai'ge  and  of  a  boauti- 
d  golJeo  colour  streaked  ^ith  red.  A  tree  in  full  bearing  is 
idftod  a  jugkt  wortli  Hceing.  Of  the  smaller  trees  the  orange  ranks 
■vt  in  be&aiy  and  nsefulness.  It  grows  to  a  considerable  ftize» 
od  hmn  at  the  same  time  the  delicious  blossom,  the  ripe  fruit, 
uuripe  green.  Next  comes  the  uutmegj  which  is  also  of 
er&ble  size.  It  is  thickly  covered  with  dark-green  leaves, 
outur  covering  of  the  nutmeg  looks  exactly  like  a  large  apricot. 
ilien  ripe  it  bursts  open,  disclosing  the  brown  nutmeg  covered 
a  network  of  moco  of  a  bright  scarlet.  It  is  extremely  pretty, 
:e  anything  else.  The  clove-tree  also  flourishes  here ;  it  is  a 
and  pretty  tree,  covered  with  clusters  of  cloves,  which  ore  of  a 
icdt«  pink  and  white,  looking  like  wax.  Another  lovely  tree  is 
Malacca  apple.  It  is  much  larger  and  more  thicldy  covered 
leaves  than  an  English  apple-tree,  the  leaves  shining  and  of  a 
dark  gre^'n,  the  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  middle-sized  apple,  of 
bright  rose  colour,  and  wheu  the  tree  is  covered  with  these  the 
is  superb;  the  blossom  is  also  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour.  The 
is  slightly  astringent  and  very  refreshing. 

I  could  describe  an  endless  number  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants 
cb  flourish  in  this  favoured  clime,  but  will  only  add  a  few  of  the 
h  plants  I  saw  growing  here.  Roses  of  the  sweetest  kind 
profusion,  white  jasmine,  heliotrope,  trees  of  Cape  jasmine, 
um,  and  oleander ;  all  kinds  of  English  vegetables — potatoes, 
French  beans,  cabbage,  carrots,  and  turnips.  The  labourers 
Te  all  large  provision-grounds  of  their  own  on  the  estate,  which 
cy  find  so  proGtable  that  they  constantly  shirk  the  estate-work 
order  to  cultivate  them.  The  independence  of  the  negroes  is 
startling  to  a  person  going  out  from  England,  uud  the  veriest 
ct  that  ever  left  the  English  shores  will  find,  ere  many  West 
sons  have  risen  over  his  head,  that  it  is  useless  to  expect 
labourer  or  domestic  servant  tho  deference  and  respect  to 
irhich  he  has  been  accustomed  in  his  own  country.  The  negro  is 
Ine,  and  he  takes  good  care  to  tell  you  so.  Tho  amount  of  inso- 
lence to  which  poojde  submit  from  the  *  poor  oppressed  negro*  is 
utonishing.  If  a  servant  is  found  fault  with,  he  will  turn  his  back 
ttd  walk  off,  chatterijig  as  he  goes,  perhaps  telling  you  to  find 
•ome  one  that  will  please  you  '  more  bettar ;'  or  even  take  himself 
Of  herself  off  altogether,  leaving  you  to  discover  it  when  you  find 
your  bell  unanswered  or  your  dinner  uncooked.  These  things  are 
of  doily  occurrence  ;  insolence  and  insubordination  are  the  rulo« 
QTility  and  submission  the  exception.  I  have  known  a  well-con- 
ducted servant  say,  *  Massa,  you  well  stingy,'  and  *  Missis,  you 
'Mlly  cross  to-day.'     The  volubility  of  the  women  is  marvellovia -. 
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when  taxed  with  a  fault,  which  yoa  have  perhaps  seen  them  com- 
mit, they  assume  an  air  of  injured  innocence,  gesticulate  in  the 
most  frantic  manner,  gahble  on,  running  one  sentence  into  another 
without  making  a  moment's  pause ;  and  they  do  this  with  so  mnclt 
cunning  and  dexterity,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  them ;  they  eHp 
through  your  fingers,  and  finally  walk  off  triumphantly,  leaving  jot 
almost  inclined  to  think  that  your  own  eyes  have  deceived  you. 
Unfortunately,  people  so  often  fiud  themselves  in  dilemmas  alxmt 
their  mvnagCy  that  they  are  glad  to  take  the  first  servant  who  oi 
without  making  inquiries  as  to  character,  and  thus  the  evil 
tuates  itself.  In  spite  of  this  the  negro  servants,  even  in 
days,  often  become  attached  to  families  in  which  they  have 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  perfect  sangfroid  with  which  tin 
people  make  their  remarks  on  you  is  amusing.  They  are  not  only 
made  in  your  hearing,  but  are  intended  for  you  to  hear.  They  wifl 
say,  'That  leady  pretty,'  or  *That  leady  ugly  too  much,'  as  the  oH 
may  be.  I  have  heard  a  woman  say  as  I  walked  through  the  ril- 
kge  to  church,  '  Dat  make  tree  Sunday  that  leady  wear  de  iMtl 
dress;'  and  upon  another  occasion  whon  I  omitted  to  respond Itt 
the  *  How  d'ye,  missis  ?'  '  Dat  leady  ain't  got  no  mannors.' 

Those  who  visit  the  West  Indies  must  be  prepared  to  have  their 
patience  a  good  deal  tried ;  but  there  is  so  much  to  repay  them  to 
any  trifling  inconvenience  they  may  suffer,  that  few  who  have  thi 
courage  to  make  a  trial  trip  will,  I  think,  ever  look  back  upon  lb 
time  so  spent  with  any  feeling  hut  one  of  satisfaction. 

M.  B.  S.  B0S8. 


OXFORD    R.^FFLES 


No.  II. 

BSRE  are  some  lucky  fellows  in  this  world  of  nps  and  downs  whose 
oney  seems  like  a  boomerang.  Fling  it  how  and  where  they  will, 
irelessly  or  carcfnlly,  it  is  certain  to  come  back  to  their  feet.  It 
tftj  not,  it  is  true,  return  from  its  hemispherical  voyage  loaded 
ith  interest,  but  then  it  never  sticks  fast  en  route;  so  that  its 
possessor,  if  he  does  not  gain,  is  freed  at  all  events  from 
In  raffles  the  tendency  of  fortune  is  not  to  gravitate  towards 
vendor.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  every  rule  ;  whereof 
owing  appears  to  be  a  notable  one : 

.  Soaton  Tuke  was  a  gentleman  who,  in  the  earlier  stage  of 

nstrious  academic  career,  belonged  to  Christ  Church.     He 

however,  only  too. soon,  the  part  of  Vesuvius  towards  the 

ding  country  in  regard  of  that  great  and  aristocratic  Lnstitu- 

In  plain  English,  he  made  the  place  too  hot  to  hold  him;  his 

therefore  eventually  bowed  him  out  of  Tom  Gate  with  a  bene 

cusH ;  which,  being  interpreted,  is,  not  as  you  might  suppose, 

'H«  left  his  college  with  credit  to  himself;'  but  rather,  *  It's  a  good 

cl  he  baa  gone.*     Turned  out  into  the  street,  Mr,  Seaton  Tuke 

^ipealed    to    that    most   distinguished   and    respectable    don,   Dr. 

neOesIey — who,  in  virtue  of  being  connected  in  some  sort  of  left- 

und  way  with  the  hero  of  Waterloo  (then   Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 

ftrsity),  held  the  post  of  Head,  or  Principal,  of  New  Inn  Hall,  a 

5»iet    sort  of  *  crib*  in  a  back  street,  vulgarly  known  as  *  The 

r«vera' — to  afford  him  shelter.     The  doctor  made  not  the  slightest 

emnr,  contenting  himself  with  a  simple  inquiry  as  to  whether  he 

prepared  to  deposit  caution  money  and  recoup  the  outgoing 

for  his  furniture.     Hence,  within  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Seaton 

uke,   not   being   absolutely  insolveut,   found  himself  comfortably 

ted  in  a  two-floor  back  room  commanding  extonsivo  views  of 

G  Berkshire  hills,  and  the  actual  proprietor  of  upholstery  rather 

tirions  than  efficient^ — ^eight  chairs  having  only  nine  legs  between 

kern,  and  the  sofa  trusting  to  the  wall  to  supply  the  absence  of  two 

( its  former  supports. 

I  That  night  the  more  jovial  and  ultra-rackety  members  of  his 
Id  college  assembled  to  house-warm  their  friend.  Deep  wore  the 
'nprecations  hurled  agaiust  the  tyrant  dons  of  Christ  Church,  who 
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tlieir  society  a  hearty  good  fellow  on  the  paltry 
violated  consistently  erery  iota  of  college  and  oniTersi 
In  reply  to  such  amicaLle  sentiments,  which  were  toai 
pagne,  Mr.  Scaton  Tuko,  deeply  affected,  assured  one 
cceluvi  mm  animum  mutavit;  that  aftor  aUtho  change 
floor  in  PecWater  to  an  attic  in  *  The  Tavern'  was  nc 
points  of  advuntaf^e.  He  reminded  them  that,  in  coi 
the  honoiii'  and  glor}'  of  being  members  of  *  The  Hod 
name  for  Clirist  Church),  they  were  subject  to  the  awft 
early  chapel,  the  irksome  rontino  of  stupid  Icctnres, 
least,  were  obliged  to  eat  very  inferior  dinners  destit 


and  to  drink  beer 
vinegar  in  summer 


which  he  would  define  as  mud  i: 
Whereas,  in  the  peaceful  retirei 
Tavern/  early  devotion  was  optional;  there  were  no  L 
with  hunting  arrangements  ;  the  commissariut  was  on  i 
to  a  gentleman,  champagne  being  kept  in  tlie  buttery ; 
Dr.  Welleslcy  had  obligingly  given  up  the  dining-hoU 
common-room  for  his  men,  siabjoining  the  very  reasonal 
that  cards  were  to  be  stopped  sufficiently  early  in  th< 
enable  the  porter  to  prepare  the  said  dining-room  for  i; 
were  there  celebrated,  the  pious  founder  not  havini 
ohapeL  In  short,  Mr.  Seatou  Tuke  boasted  that  ho  t 
paradox — a  man  in  disgrace  and  yet  in  luck. 

About  this  time  it  happened  that  this  gentler 
father,  a  block  not  dissimilar  to  the  chip  he  left  be 
Oxford.  Moreover,  when  the  said  block's  afi'airs  begax 
up  his  friends  called  him  a  blockhead ;  for  ho  had  so 
property  that,  instead  of  a  handsome  competency,  all  I 
to  bis  hopeful  son  was  u  few  hnndred  pounds  and  1 
Loadstone,  a  quadruped  of  repute  in  the  Pytchlcy  com 

On  Mr.  Seaton  Take's  return  from  his  father's  fd: 
covered  a  small  levee  of  grim  personages  awaiting 
Also  on  his  table  were  placed  a  shoal  of  envelopes,  es 
like  snail' shells,  contained  something  nasty.  He  i 
Perhaps,  too,  he  was  hurt  that  a  set  of  creatures  who 
fawned  and  grovelled  should  select  such  a  moment  fo 
Ergo,  he  addressed  them,  one  and  all,  in  the  lanj 
poets,  and  actually  went  so  far  as  to  kick  a  certain  Is 
stairs. 

On  the  morrow  an  official  called,  and  blandly  serve 
pile  of  summonses  m  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court- 
London,  remember. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  swear,  his  second  to  um 
pay.  f 

lie  obeyed  the  latter,  and,  under  the  circumstazh 
sapient  of  the  throo. 
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His  enemies  grinned — yes,  grinned  in  his  face.  They  knew 
very  well  that  he  was  cleaned  out,  and  with  every  demonstration  of 
BircAsiic  respect  begged  to  decline  his  fntare  ordei-s. 

What  was  io  be  done  ?  He  conld  not,  even  if  he  read,  take  his 
degree  for  at  least  two  terms,  and  yet,  as  he  expressed  it,  he  pos- 
iMsed  no  aBdets  bat  his  wardrobe  and  his  more. 

At  this  agty  crisis  he  coidd  but  consult  his  bosom  friend 
Ciiwihars  of  *The  House/ 

To  his  suqtrise  Cinqbars  did  not  entreat  him  to  accept  the  loan 
of  a  thousand  pounds  as  a  temporary  accommodation.     This  was 

ft  inosmnch  as,  were  their  positions  reversed,  and  were  h'  kciv 
Ifty  thousand  a  year,  Mr.  Scaton  Tnke  felt  convinced  that  be 
Id  not  have  oficred  his  friend  less. 

*  1  must  part  with  the  mare,  I  suppose,*  he  stammered  forth  in 
Belodramatic  tone,  as  thotigh  such  a  sacrifice  would  be  the  last 
^Hcr  on  a  pile  of  agony. 

B*I  expect  she'd  fetch  three  hundred  at  Tattersall's,*  was  the 
mm  reply. 

This  wtts  too  much  for  Mr.  Seaton  Tnke*8  sturdy  manliness. 
A  sob — or  something  like  it — convulsed  his  frame.  He  really  was 
u  prond  of  being  owner  of  that  fnmouB  hunter  as  is  a  peer  of  his 
earouet,  or  a  bishop  of  his  lawn. 

*rm  beastly  sorrj','  remarked  his  friend,  with  a  gush  of  com- 
Mfflion. 

B"  What's  the  good  of  that  ?*  grunted  Mr,  Seaton  Tuke  savagely. 
Hbid  descended  rapidly,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  from  his 
0b«ry  euphnistic  platform. 

'Right  you  are/  replied  llr.  Cinqbars,  with  charming  iiidifFer- 
Upe.  *  '*  Tears,  idle  tears/'  you  know,  '*  they  aro  so  doobid  mean," 
■Reister  8!ngs  a  song  with  those  words  for  u  chorus.' 

Evidently  Mr.  Cinqbars  had  not  been  a  student  of  the  poetry  of 
tbe  Victorian  era, 

*Ta-tit,  Cinq,'  observed  Mr.  Seaton  Tuke,  copying  imperfectly 
kis  (rieud's  sang&oid  as  he  lit  his  last  cigar,  and  prepared  to 
*iepart,  disgusted  and  disheartened. 

'Don't  go,  old  pal,'  cried  Mr.  Cinqbars  dryly.  i 

*  Well  ?'  said  the  other,  returning  to  hia  seat,  dismally. 

Mr.  Cinqbars  lighted  a  lovely  hobo.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
'ho  never  can  think  unless  they  smoke. 

'  Yon  must  be  pulled — puft' — through — -puff,  puff — somehow.* 
'  How  ?'  rejoined  Mr.  Soaton  Tuke  pctnlaTitly. 

*  W^ell,  yon  see,'  answered  Mr.  Cinqbars  explanatorily,  '  if  you 
^e  to  pitch  into  deep  Martin  and  couldn*t  swim,  it  would  be  open 

me,  when  a  dozen  fellows  were  standing  on  the  bank,  to  jump  in 
*•!  pull  you  out,  whereby  I  should  get  an  infernal  ducking.  Or 
Lo  whole  lot  of  us  might  chuck  in  the  grappling  irous,  tuid.  b^  cj^-a 
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ban]  drag  you  out 
be  drier  for  me,' 

Mr.  Seaton  Tuke's  featui'es  began  to  relax.  Perhaps  Cinqbin 
might  not  turn  out  such  a  monster  of  ingratitude  after  all. 

'I*m  for  joint-stock  enterprise  and  limited  liability/  continufi^ 
that  gentleman.  '  For  instance.  You  want  coin.  You  say  to  your- 
self, "  Cinqbars  ia  a  chum  of  mine.  Cinqbars  is  well  to  the  fore. 
Let  him  shell  out."  ' 

*I — I  never  said  so.  Cinq,'  urged  Mr.  Seaton  Tuke  snb 
siTely. 

*You  looked  so;  and  as  Euclid  has  prettily  put  it,  "ThingB 
-which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another." 
That's  smart,  considering  that  he  was  a  Cambridge  man.' 

*  Don't  let's  argyfy,*  interposed  the  other  impatiently. 
'  Good.     I'll  come  to  the  point  without  farther  parables,    Iiii 

willing  to  do  my  quota  to  serve  a  friend,  but  I  think  other  people 
ought  to  contribute  theirs.     Moreover,  to  be  candid,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  however  down  a  man  may  be  on  his  luck,  he  will  do  well  to 
avoid  obligations,  which  are  ugly  things  for  botli  parties.     My 
posal,  tlierefore,  is  this — that  you  put  your  mare  up  for  a 
say  400/..,  in  forty  shares  of  ten  pounds  each.     Fll  engage 
every  share  shall  be  taken,  and  farther,  in  order  to  give  you  a  c 
of  winning  the  mare  yourself,   I'll  make  you  a  present 
shares.* 

It  would  be  untrue  to  assert  that  Mr.  Seaton  Tuke's  visage 
at  this  really  handsome  ofier  of  his  friend ;  nevertheless,  there 
in  it  80  much  of  sterling  good-nature  and  quaint  common  sense 
'he  was  fain  to  thank  him  cordially  as  'one  of  the  right  sort/ 
close  with  his  offer  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

On    the    following     evening    thirty    gentlemen    met    in    IDr 
Cinqbars'  rooms   in  Christ  Church,  and  the  ianious  mare  (Load 
stone),  after  being  raffled  for  witli  due  formnlity,  was  won  by 
owner. 

'Gentlemen  all,'  cried  Mr,  Cinqbars,  as  he  announced 
happy  result,  '  you  will,  I  know,  join  with  me  sincerely  in  coDgr^ 
tulating  our  fi-iend  Tuke  on  his  luck.  For  myself,  I  can  say  from 
my  heai't  that  I  had  ten  times  rather  the  mare  remained  in  her  ol*^ 
stables  than  that  she  was  transferred  to  mine,  I  propose  that  ^^ 
drink  the  bay  lady's  health  with  three  times  three.' 

As  he  uttered  these  cheery  words,  the  pop  of  corks  was  hear* 
outside,  and,  presto,  there  entered  a  brace  of  scouts,  bearing  chaff* 
pagne  enough  to  put  not  merely  thirty  but  sixty  losers  into  the 
of  tempers. 

*  Cinq,*  murmured  Mr.  8eaton  Tuke  pleasantly,  after  tbe 
had  departed — 'Cinq,  old  bird,  I'm  very  grateful 
let  me  return  von  the  hundred  for  those  ten  shares 
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But  '  Cinq'  would  hear  of  nothing  of  tho  sort.     *  My  boy,'  he 
BTcrred,  *  I  stood  to  win  on  one  share ;  and  if  I  had  won,  I  tell  you 
I  shrfiild  have  stuck  to  Loadstone.' 

'iUi  four  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  no  discipline  to 
rb  him,  Mr.  Seaton  Take  thought  that  reading  would  bo  just 
jsent  superfluous ;  so  he  stuck  steadily  to  amuaenicnt,  and  his 
seenaed  farther  off  than  ever.  Idleness,  like  ever}'  other 
grows  apace,  and  becomes  masterful  over  the  dull  eai*th. 
Hence,  when  the  all-precious  four  had  dwindled  down  to  one,  and 
vheo  tho  one  had  dichotomised  itself  into  Hftj,  and  ut  last  the  fifty 
into  twenty- five,  Mr.  Seaton  Tuke  found  steady  toil  more  distastcfnl 
thsn  over,  and  began  seriously  to  contemplate  enlistment  in  the 
line,  or  a  migration  to  tho  colonies. 

At  this  crisis  in  the  history  of  his  early  fortunes,  Mr.  Seaton 
Take  for  the  second  time  perpetrated  a  fluke.  Loadstone,  during 
the  winter  months,  had  been  covering  herself  with  glory  in  the  Hey- 
throp  country.  Her  owner  was  not  a  bad  'jock,*  and  a  light*weight 
tilbal.  Under  his  steering  she  had  swum  over  those  terrestrial 
tipples,  tho  stone  walls  and  quick-set  hedges,  like  an  R.Y.S.  cutter 
in  the  Solent.  In  short,  she  increased  her  already  established  re- 
pQtatioii  so  fully  that  Lord  Montaigne  of  Christ  Church  asked,  through 
his  DCArest  friend,  what  Mr.  Seaton  Tuke  would  tuke  for  her,  a  heavy 
price  being  hinted — heavier  by  many  sovereigns  than  the  good  steed 
wu  worth. 

KThe  offer  tempted  tho  poor  man's  nerve.  He  had,  however, 
ty-five  pounds  in  his  pocket ;  and  moreover  the  tradesmen,  find- 
bg  that  he  did  not  levant  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  as  they 
tiwl  anticipated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  lived  quietly  and  paid  ready 
Doney,  began  to  solicit  coyly  but  greedily  his  patronage.  They 
*piued  that  he  must  have  some  secret  source  of  income,  to  bear  him- 
^  thus  jauntily — a  supposition  wliich  induced  them  blindly  to  re- 
wv  their  confidence.  Hence  he  peremptorily  declined  tho  noble 
'I'd's  ovorturesj  avowing  that  he  did  not  desire  at  present  to  part 
*tb  the  mare. 

Lord  Montaigne  was  chagrined  by  this  refusal,  the  more  so  be- 
^ise  it  was  unexpected.  People  had  whispered  about  Mr.  Seaton 
^e*B  impecuniosity.  He  had  been  for  some  terms  practically  ex- 
uded from  entertainments  the  prime  object  whereof  was  play,  on 
&  honourable  ground  that  men  disliked  to  win  money  of  one  who 
Kild  not  afford  to  lose.  Yet,  poor  as  he  was,  he  ennccd  a  stub- 
s' disposition  to  stick  to  his  four-legged  treasure.  Lord  Mon- 
i^ue  professed  himself  fairly  puzzled. 

By  degrees,  however,  in  spite  of  the  welcome  influx  of  credit, 
^  twenty-five  pounds  melted,  and  our  friend  had  the  ineffable  pain 
hypothecating  his  chronometer  in  order  to  pay  the  necessary  feea 
^  hb  examination. 
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Even  this  money  was  lost.     Ho  wont  into  tbo  Schoolaf 
Lope  that  *  Native  check,  whore  fftcta  were  wwik, 

Would  be&r  him  in  triuoipb  through.' 

Alas,  howeTor,  tbat  admirable  quality  did  but  display  bis  iffi 
whicb  was  so  spherical  tbat  the  grave  examiners  i'  '  e 

barely  check  tbt*ir  smiles,  whilst  the  listening  uuder; 
incontinently. 


i^Qj 


On  the  bhick  evening  when  Mr.  Purdue  informed  h 
was  no  testamur  Mr.  Seatou  Tnke  took  counsel  of  himself^' 
as  every  one  does  after  a  j)ludc,  a  sadder  but  a  wiser  man,  J 

The  upshot  of  his  conmiunicatious  with  liis  inner  consd 
was,  that  be  wrote  to  Lord  Montaigne,  informing  him  thl 
stone  would  be  again  raffled,  pro\'ided  that  fifty  tickets  of  fivii 
each  were  subscribed  before  twelve  a.m.  on  the  following  SI 
The  entire  number  of  tickets  to  be  sixty,  whereof  ten  wer( 
subscribed  by  Mr.  St.  Quintin  of  Xew  Inn  Hall. 

The  bait  took  beautifully.  Lord  Montaigne  bought  Q] 
tickets,  aud  placed  the  remainder  among  his  set.  The 
held  in  Mr.  St.  Qaintin's  rooms  —  St.  Quintin  was  firat 
Mr.  SeatoQ  Tuke,  and  ^rithal  a  gentleman  who  lived  by  hil 
with  this  result :  Mr.  St.  Quiutin  became  proprietor  of  Loi 
but  he  resold  her  on  the  following  day  to  her  originai  owDeij 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

There  was  so  much  of  peculiarity  in  this  sequence 
stances,  that  *  Tuke*s  mare*  began  to  be  a  phrase  in  the  Ui 
used  as  equivalent  to  '  dead-sell ;'  and  as  a  necessary  com 
Mr,  Seaton  Tuke  himself,  feeling  the  social  atmosi)herc  to* 
suit  his  moral  cuticle,  went  down  for  a  term,  with  the  resoj 
reading,  passing  should  Fate  be  propitious,  and  avoiding  I 
the  University  of  Oxford.  ) 

To  be  concise,  he  did  read,  and  actually  came  to  sledj 
put  on  his  B.A.  gown.  Nevertheless,  after  so  felicitous  | 
to  a  chequered  career,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  dosd 
Mater.  His  llnanccs  permitted  him  to  reside  a  short  tinoi 
plunging  into  the  hard  business  of  life.  His  few  creditors] 
played  no  hostile  intentions.  Hence  he  settled  down  onceil 
a  lotos-eating  existence ;  and  indeed,  having  no  porticul&i^ 
tion,  remained  in  Oxford  for  the  whole  of  the  Long  Vacatiol 

Towards  the  cud  of  that  dreary  blank  Mr.  St.  Quintin  i 
to  read.  The  Arcades  aitiho  embraced  (motaphoricaliy),  fljl 
ther,  rode,  played  fives  and  tennis,  and  otherwise  kiUed 
money.  At  lust  the  necessities  of  either  gentleman  begaaj 
heavily.  Mr.  St.  Quintin  was  terribly  dipped,  Mr. 
less  so,  but  without  a  chance  of  pocketing  any  snm  except 
labour.  In  the  end  these  cronies  laid  their  noddles  toj 
this  intent : 
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Loadstono  again  was  to  bo  rafilod,  tickets  being  fixed  at  a  low 
prioe,  and  the  owner,  in  order  to  give  confidence,  agreeing  to  hold 
none.  It  was  expected  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  University,  a 
safficient  sale  would  be  effected  to  the  leading  citizens,  many  of 
whom  hare  plnck  sufficient  to  make  them  risk  a  small  sum  for  the 
chance  of  a  gi*oat  return. 

This  venture  proved  but  partially  successful.  About  seventy 
poands  oat  of  three  hundi'ed  was  subscribed.  Notwithstanding, 
Btnmge  to  say,  although  the  mare  would  have  fetched  treble  that 
gam  at  Tultersall^B,  she  was  raffled. 

The  wiimer  this  time  was  Mr.  St.  Quintin's  college  servant,  who 
afleiwards  confessed  that,  having  hnd  his  ticket  presented  him  gratis, 
be  sold  his  chance  to  Air.  Seaton  Tuke  for  ten  shillings  and  a  bottle 
flfsbeny. 

After  this  Mr,  Seaton  Tuke  disappeared.  In  the  course  of  the 
foUowiDg  term  he  sold  Loadstone  to  Lord  Montaigne,  who  killed 
her  on  Shipton  Barrow,  as  harsh  critics  said,  by  his  infamous  horse- 
BAQship.  With  the  proceeds  of  her  price  Mr.  Seaton  Tuko  went  to 
-^Utralia,  where  he  probably  is  doing  well,  unless  perchance  the 
Anlipodeans  object  to  the  marked  originality  of  his  talents  for  raia- 
flg  the  wind.  Mr.  St.  Quintin,  after  brealdng  his  mother's  hoaii, 
ftd  cantering  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  reformed  his  ways, 
id  is  now  a  popular  preacher  on  the  outlook  for  preferment. 

(Ajtropus  of  raffles,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  narrate  one  which  came 
at  a  college  we  will  term  St.  Blasins,  for  *  The  Devirs  Chau*.' 
The  St.  Blasius  men  prided  themselves  upon  one  distinctive 
'^lity,    viz.  wickedness  ;    t*.//.   Juggins  of  St.    Blasins,   a  youth 
■til  the  full  use  of  eight  fingers  and  two  thumbs,  boasted  loudly  on 
festive  nccHsiou  that   there  was  no  sin  ho  had  not  committed 

rng  his  brief  span  of  existence. 
'  You  never  murdered  anything  more  human  than  a  partridge,* 
iggested,  by  way  of  objection,  a  mild  Irishman. 

Whereupon ,  with  many  and  horrible  imprecations,  Juggins  swore 
lat  ho  had  once  murdered  a  man  in  Paris.  There  being  no  evi- 
teee  to  the  contrary,  the  comparatively  sane  Milesian  felt  himself 
Stenoed. 

*  You  never  committed  forgery,  Juggins,'  remarked  a  slow  man 
nbionsly,  as  if  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  this  boastful  sinner  was 
at  quite  improbable. 

*  Repeatedly,'  answered  Juggins,  with  cool  eflFrontery.     '  Ask 

ae  managers  of  the Bank  if  there  wasn't  an  awful  row  be- 

anse  I  imitated  the  governor's  signature  so  cleverly  that  they  cashed 
ay  cheques  across  the  counter.' 

Hero  again  evidence  of  a  rebutting  character  being  not  forth- 
Bfiig,  the  idle  vaunt  stood.  ■ 
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*  I'll  tell  you  what,*  jerked  out  little  Tom  Tit,  after  eyery 

badqueBtioned  Juggins  ou  ail  the  commaDdmenls  in  the  Decalogue, 
*  there's  one  crime  I'll  bet  you  a  pony  Jug^^ius  won't  o\vn  to.' 

'Done  with  you,  sir/  interposed  Juggins  savagely. 

Mr.  Tom  Tit  smiled  raysteriously.  The  company  present  asked 
themselves  whether,  as  there  is  a  new  colour  invented  every  London 
season,  it  were  possible,  by  dint  of  human  ingenuity,  to  discorer  i 
new  crime. 

*  Out  with  it !'  cried  Juggins  disdainfully. 

*  Yon  nrrer  chait'd  nt  canh  !* 
Juggins  looked  round  the  room  uncomfortably.     No,    He  could 

not  exactly  give  chapter  and  verse  for  this  ofl'ence  against  moralitT; 
in  fact,  he  piqued  himself  ou  being  above  such  a  suspiciou.    To 
add  to  his  cuufusiou.Mr.  Tom  Tit  began  to  titter,  and  presently  Ib^ 
whole  room  was  in  roar. 

'  I'll  pay,*  he  averred. 

Whereupon  the  company  roared  ever  so  much  louder. 

Mr.  Juggins  may  be  talcen  as  typifying  the  St.  Blasius  man 
that  period.  His  set  were  to  a  head  no  better  and  no  worse,  Tbe3| 
were  not  fools.  Quite  the  reverse.  Rubble,  the  coach,  declarM 
of  them  that  they  could  grind  up  more  matter  in  a  week  than  yo«3 
steady  reading  man  could  grasp  in  a  year.  Perhaps  Rubble  waJ 
right,  if  you  do  but  reduce  bis  exaggeration  to  the  level  of  reaUtr- 
Brain-work  apart,  they  were  more  scientifically  harum-scarum  than 
their  neighbours,  not  only  in  action  but  in  opinion. 

Their  chiefest  creation  was  a  club  ivhicli  bore  tlie  braggadocio, 
rather  than  blasphemous,  name  of  '  Hell-lire/  Had  they  adopted 
the  nomeuclaturo  of  Tartarus  or  Erebus,  the  best  of  men  would  bal 
have  smiled  ;  but  by  thus  defying  the  Christianity  of  a  Christiai 
foundation  they  incurred  a  censure  which  was  at  least  deserved.  Th< 
custom  of  the  club  was  at  their  feasts  to  leave  a  chair  vacatf 
at  the  head  of  the  tabic  fur  his  satanic  majesty — a  custom  rathei 
superfluous,  consideiing  that  there  was  wickedness  among  then 
enough  without  (to  use  a  homely  metaphor)  carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle. 

At  hist,  one  night  when  they  were  unusually  boozy,  report  wee 
that  the  dread  spirit  whose  torments  they  scorned  as  visiooar 
actually  appeared  and  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  whils" 
the  wretches  who  had  mocked  his  inHuence  sat  and  shivered  in  thei 
shoes.  The  proceedings  of  the  society,  like  many  other  heroii 
have  not  been  handed  down  with  accuracy  of  detail ;  possibly 

'  Quia  oaront  vate  Bacro.' 
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At  the  time  we  write,  however,  'The  Devil's  Chair*  had 
from  a  St.  Blasius  undergi'aduate  into  the  possession  of  a  St.  Blasiuf 
scout,  whOj  not  valuing  the  rickety  remains  of  a  bygone  supersti- 


^^non&  more  tban  its  worth  in  an  upholsterer's  stop,  was  minded 
*o  sell  it  to  some  dealer  outside  the  college  wall3.  At  a  meeting, 
however^  of  undergraduates,  it  was  resolved  that  so  historical  and 
L  iaterestin^  a  piece  of  furniture  ought  not  to  bo  consigned  to  oblivion. 
I  A  subscription  would  have  been  raised  for  its  purchase,  iu  order  to 
[  prescutit  to  the  college  library;  but  the  acting  dean,  a  stern  Ritualist, 
L  forkde  that  tho  rulers  of  the  college  should  directly  or  indirectly 
I  tamper  with  demonology.  Hence  the  simpler  expedient  of  a  raffle 
f    wft6  proposed,  and  adopted  nnn,  cotttradic. 

t  As  a  point  of  honour,  every  member  of  the  college  not  being  a 

I  fellow  put  in  for  this  strange  lottery.  Oxford  throughout,  as  all  will 
ft  testify  who  have  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  it,  is  almost  pris- 
I  matic  in  its  rapid  change  of  colour.     The  college  which  is  fast  in 

■  the  present  year  will  probably  exhibit  an  average  piety  four  or  five 

■  je&n>  hence,  and  rU^e  versa.     Hence  it  did  so  happen  that  the  St. 

■  Blft&ius  of  the  old  roaring  '  Holl-Ere'  set  had  changed  into  a  St. 
H  filaaios  of  a  dreamy  ecclesiastical- sentimental  sort  uf  type,  and  that 

■  in  consequence  this  rd'u'  of  sin  was  regarded  with  peculiar  horror, 
F  to  though  its  very  padding  and  timbers  were  somehow  haunted. 

'  The  ratile  therefore  assumed  the  complexion  of  solemnity.    Nine 

oat  of  ten  of  the  ticket-holders  devoutly  implored  their  patron  saint 

tlwt  they  might  not  win.     To  such  an  extent  indeed  hud  the  notion 

of  ill-luck  attending  this  chair  influenced  the  popular  mind  of  ardent 

^'OQth,  that  sundry  personages  who  had  taken  tickets  destroyed  those 

satQe  vouchers  lest  they  should  perchance  win. 

Ab  the  day  for  raftling  approached,  the  excitement  grew  intense. 

A    report  got  about  that  M of  Oriel  had  asserted  that  the 

dinner  would  be  condemned  to  a  contory  of  purgatory.  Indeed, 
*n  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  dons  to  interfere,  but  fruitlessly ; 
the  worthy  head  of  St.  Blasius — a  confirmed  Erastian — declaring 
tUat  so  long  as  the  devQ  did  not  impinge  upon  his  income,  he  was 
Welcome  to  sit  wherever  he  chose. 

Imagine,  therefore,  the  thrill  of  horror  which  shot  through  a 
linxdred  hearts  when  Mr.  Thickness,  the  president  of  the  junior 
cotninon-room.  announced  that  ticket  No.  100  had  won  the  'prize.' 
No.  100  was  not  forthcoming.  In  fact,  as  being  behind  the 
scones,  we  may  state  that  No.  100  had  burnt  his  ticket  iu  a  fit  of 
*l>ject  terror. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Thickness  advised  that  the  said 
Pri:5e'  should  bo  raffled  a  second  time.  The  assembled  under- 
t>^^<laates  giving  their  adhesion  to  this  course  after  some  parley,  the 
'^hair  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  Junius  Hardy,  a  youth  of  mark,  intelli- 
^^Uee,  and  pluck,  whose  belief  was  none  tho  less  strong  in  being 
^^^ted  by  common  sense.  t;! 

'Poor  Hardy!'  sighed  one  kind  friend.     '  You  wiU  die  within 
*  year.- 


^ 
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'  Bam  it/  whispered  another. 

*  Get  M to  exorcise  it/  cried  a  third. 

*  Bosh !'  exclaimed  the  winner.  '  If  I  die,  I  am  reverent  eatm^ 
to  believe  my  death  will  not  be  the  result  of  snoh  blind  acddenL 
Nor  shall  I,  to  gratify  a  stupid  superstitious  feeling  which  dishonoon 
my  intelligence,  destroy  a  useful  addition  to  my  rooms.    Lastly,  I 

don*t  require  M *s  exorcism.  I'll  do  it  myself  with  WIUs*  Bi^ 

bird's-eye.* 

Hardy  was  right.  He  lived  to  be  a  limb  of  the  law.  He  kflpk 
his  warm  seat  as  long  as  he  had  need  for  it ;  and  subsequently  B(Jd 
it  to  a  man  of  ecclesiastical  proclivities,  who,  ignorant  of  its  lufltay, 
is  happily  not  a&aid  to  lounge  therein.  Sometimes,  however,  mk 
being  himself  a  smoker,  the  purchaser  grumbles  at  the  fomei  of 
past  pipes  which  still  attach  themselves  to  the  old  chair,  and  tkon- 
fore  threatens  to  have  it  re-covered.  Should  this  contingency  bftppM, 
any  serious  need  of  exorcism  will  be  removed,  Jnasmnnh  as,  to'iu 
the  phraseology  of  the  old,  and  now,  alas,  forgotten,  Eton  gramiairi 
the  seat  was  the  'part  affected.* 

G<»CPTON  RSADE,  HO. 
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*ucai  the  south-westcni  comer  of  Liucoln's-inn-fielJa  a  winding 
Dii  coniined  court  leads  to  Vere-street,  Clare  Market.  Midway  or 
^ia  tbe  passage  there  formerly  esiated  Gibbon's  Tennis-court — an 
Btablishment  which  after  the  Xlcstoration,  and  for  some  three  years, 
enred  as  a  playhouse ;  altogether  diutinot,  be  it  remembered,  from 
|»  far  more  famous  Lincoln's-inn-fieldB  Theatre,  situate  close  by  in 
tntogal'Street,  at  the  back  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Neverthc- 
sfl  the  Vero-street  Theatre,  as  it  was  called,  can  boast  something 
ft  history  ;  at  any  rate,  one  event  of  singular  dramatic  importance 
■iders  it  memorable.  For  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of  December  1660, 
\  historians  of  the  drama  relate,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  first  ap- 
Mrance  upon  the  English  stage  of  the  first  English  actress.  The 
idy  played  Desdemoua  ;  ami  a  certain  Mr.  Thomas  Jordan,  an  actor 
id  the  author  of  various  poetical  pieces,  provided  for  delivery  upon 
M  occasion  a  '  Prologue  to  introduce  the  first  woman  that  come  to 
34  on  the  stage  in  the  tragedy  ctillcd  the  Moor  iff  l-'aiire.* 

So  for  the  story  is  clear  enough.  But  was  this  Desdemona 
sally  the  first  English  actress  ?  Had  there  not  been  earlier  change 
I  the  old  custom  prescribing  that  the  heroines  of  the  British  drama 
twmld  be  personated  by  boys '?  It  is  certain  that  French  actresses 
»d  appeared  here  so  far  back  as  1629.  Prynne,  in  his  IlUtrio' 
^^tiXf  published  in  1633,  writes:  'They  have  now  their  female 
[ftyers  in  Italy  and  other  foreign  parts,  and  Michaelmas  1629  they 
*d  French  women-actors  in  a  play  personated  at  Blackfiiars,  to 
bicb  there  was  great  resort.'  These  ladies,  however,  it  may  be 
>t<jd,  met  with  a  very  unfavourable  reception.  Pryune's  denuncia- 
>il  of  them  was  a  matter  of  course.  He  liad  undertaken  to  show 
%t  stag^  plays  of  whatever  kind  were  most '  pernicious  corruptions,' 
4  that  the  profession  of  '  play-poets*  and  stage-players,  together 
th  the  penning,  acting,  and  frequenting  of  stage-plays,  were  un- 
M'ul,  infamous,  and  misbecoming  Christians.  He  speaks  of  the 
^omen-actors'  as  *  monsters,*  and  applies  most  severe  epithets  to 
eir  histrionic  efiforts  :  'impudent,'  •  shameful,*  *  un womanish,'  and 
Lch  like.  Another  critic,  one  Thomas  Brande,  in  a.  private  letter 
ecovered  by  JMr.  Payne  CoUier  in  the  Ubrary  of  Lambeth  Palacep 
id  probably  addressed  to  Laud  while  Bishop  of  London,  wTites  of 
le  just  offence  to  all  virtuous  and  well-disposod  persons  in  this 
wn  '  given  by  the  vagrant  French  players  who  had  been  expelled 
their  own  country/  and  adds :  '  glad  am  I  to  say  they  were 


hissed,  hooted,  and  pippin-polted'  (pippia-pclted  is  a  goo^!™9^B 
'  from  the  stage,  so  as  I  do  not  think  they  will  soon  be  ready  to  In  B 
the  same  again.'  Mr.  Brande  was  fai-ther  of  opinion  that  the  Mu"  B 
ter  of  the  Revels  should  have  been  called  to  account  for  permitting  ■ 
such  performances.  Failing  at  Blackfriars,  the  French  company  m 
subsequently  appeared  at  the  Fortuue  and  Red-Bull  Theatres,  Uri  ■ 
with  a  similar  result,  iusomuch  that  the  Master  of  the  UeveU,  Sir  B 
Henrj'  Herbert,  who  had  duly  sanctioned  their  performance,  record*  ■ 
in  his  accounts  that,  'in  respect  of  their  ill  luck/  he  had  retnraed  ■ 
some  portion  of  the  fees  they  had  paid  him  for  permission  to  play.     I 

Whether  these  French  •  women-actors'  failed  because  of  tbeir  I 
sex  or  because  of  their  nationality  cannot  now  be  shown.  They  wew  M 
the  first  actresses  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  this  country.  But  fl 
then  they  were  not  of  Enghsh  origin,  and  they  appeared,  of  cowne,  B 
in  a  foreign  drama.  Still,  of  English  actresses  antecedent  to  tin  fl 
Desdemona  of  the  Yere-street  Theatre  certain  traces  have  been  ilis*  ■ 
covered.  In  Brome's  comedy  of  the  Court  Betjfjtir,  acted  at  tlte  I 
Cockpit  Theatre  in  1G32,  one  of  the  characters  observed:  *l!m  M 
have  a  short  speech  or  two,  the  boy's  a  pretty  actor,  and  his  motlis  B 
can  play  her  part ;  wtmu:it-actorii  note  grow  In  request,'  Was  tlnf  B 
an  allusion  merely  to  the  French  actresses  that  had  been  seen  ifl  B 
London  some  fow  years  before,  or  were  English  actresses  referred  to?  B 
Had  tliese  really  appeared,  if  not  at  the  public  theatres,  why,  then  B 
fit  more  private  dramatic  entertainments  ?  Upon  such  points  douK  B 
must  still  prevail.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  a  Mrs.  Colemin  B 
had  presented  herself  upon  the  stage  in  1C)56,  playing  a  part  in  Sf  B 
William  Davenant's  tragedy  of  the  Suuje  *>f  Tihode» — a  work  pro-  ■ 
duced  somehow  in  evasion  of  the  puritanical  ordinance  of  1647,  wLift  I 
closed  the  theatres  and  forbad  dramatic  exhibitions  of  every  kind.  I 
For  the  Sipge  of  Rhodes,  although  it  consisted  in  a  gi*eat  meaBOXA  I 
of  songs  with  recitative,  explained  or  illustrated  by  painted  scenoyi  1 
did  not  differ  much  from  an  ordinai-y  play.  lanthe,  the  heroine,  w**  1 
personated  by  Mra.  Coleman,  whose  share  in  the  perfonnaucc  w^  | 
ccmfined  to  the  delivery  of  recitative.  Ten  years  later  the  lady  w** 
entertained  at  his  Iiouse  by  Mr.  Pepya,  who  speaks  in  high  tcrtf>* 
both  of  her  musical  abilities  and  of  herself,  pronouncing  her  voi<?^ 
'  decayed  as  to  strength,  but  mighty  sweet,  though  soft,  and  a  ple^- " 
sant  jolly  woman,  and  in  mighty  good  humour.' 

If  this  Mrs.  Coleman  may  be  classed  rather  as  a  singer  than 
actress,  and  if  we  may  view  Davenant's  S'wifc  of  RJiodcs  more  as  ^ 
musical  entertainment  than   as  a  rogukr  play,  then  no  doubt  ih^ 
claim  of  the  Desdemona  of  Clare  Market  to  be,  as  Mr.  Thomas  Jot' 
dan  described  her,  *  the  first  woman  that  came  to  act  on  the  stagv, ' 
is  much  improved.     And  here  wo  may  say  something  more  relative 
to  the  Vcre-street  Theatre.     It  was  first  opened  in  tli  'f' 

November  1(360;  Thomas  Killigrew,  its  manager,  and  '  '^ 
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jiooms  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  having  received  his  patcat  in  the 
[nrrious  August,  when  a  similar  favour  was  accorded  to  Sir  William 
Dsvenaut,  who  durLng  Charles  I/s  reigu  had  been  possessed  of  let- 
kn-patent.    King  Charles  11.,  taking  it  into  his  '  princely  cousidera- 
tian'  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  suppress  the  use  of  theatres,  but 
dut  if  the  evil  and  scandal  in  the  plays  then  acted  were  taken  awaj» 
iicT  might  serve  *  as  innocent  and  harmless  divertisement*  for  many 
kf  his  sahjects,  and  having  oxporienco  of  the  art  and  skill  of  his 
nsty  and  well-beloved  Thomas  Killigrew  and  William  Davenant, 
fnjxtcd  them  full  power  to  elect  two  companies  of  players,  and  to 
MTchase,  build,  and  erect,  or  hire,  two  houses  or  theatres,  with  all 
ioBTenient  rooms  and  other  necessaries  thereunto  appertaining,  for 
tbtf  representation  of  tragedies,  comedies,  plays,  operas,  and  all  other 
Vtertainments  of  that  nature.     The  managers  were  also  authorised 
Iq  fix  such  rates  of  admission  as  were  customary  or  reusuuuble  *  in 
rqgird  of  the  great  expenses  of  scenes,  music,  and  such  new  decora- 
lions  as  have  not  been  formerly  used;*  with  full  power  *  to  make 
foeb  allowances  out  of  that  which  they  shall  so  receive  to  the  actors 
M  other  persons  employed  in  the  same  represeutations,  iu  both 
Iwases  respectively,   as  they  shall   think  fit.*     For  these  patents 
liber  grants  were  afterwards  substituted,   Davenant  receiving  his 
lev  letters  on  the  15th  January,  and  Killigrew  his  on  the  2oth 
^ril  1G62.     The  new  grants  did  not  ditTer  much  from  the  old  ones, 
toGpt  that  the  powers  vested  in  the  patentees  were  more  fidly  de* 
lated.     No  other  companies  but  those  of  the  two  pateutues  were  to 
«  permitted  to  perform  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  ; 
i&  others  were  to  bo  silenced  and  suppressed.     Killigrcw's  actors 
^6  styled  the  '  Company  of  his  Majesty  and  his  Royul  Consort;' 
^Tenant's  the  *  Servants  of  his  Majosty*8  dearly-beloved  brother 
ftmes,  Doke  of  York.'     The  better  to  preserve  *  amity  and  corre- 
pondence'  between  the  two  theatres,  no  actor  was  to  be  allowed  to 
ait  one  company  for  the  other  without  the  consent  of  his  manager 
^g  first  obtained.     And  foraamneh  as  many  plays  formerly  acted 
^ntaiued  objectionable  matter,  and  the  women's  parts  therein  being 
st6d  by  men  in  the  habits  of  women,  gave  ofience  to  some,  the 
ttttagers  were  farther  enjoined  to   act   no  plays  *  containing  any 
Usages  offensive  to  piety  and  good  manners,  until  they  had  first 
mected  and  purged  the  same;*   and  penuission  was  given  that  all 
le  women's  parts  to  be  acted  by  cither  of  the  companies  for  the 
me  to  come  might  be  performed  by  women,  so  that  recreations 
tiich,  by  reason  of  the  abuses  aforesaid,  were  scandalous  and  of- 
Qsive,  might  by  such  reformation  be  esteemed  not  only  harmless 
lights,  but  useful  and  instructive  representations  of  human  life  to 
sh  of  '  our  good  subjects'  as  should  resort  to  see  the  same. 
,  These  patents  proved  a  cause  of  numberless  dissensions  in  future 
Practically  they  reduced  the  London  theatres  to  two.    Before 
Vol.  n.  F.8,  Vov.  XXVI.  ^ 
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the  Civil  War  there  had  been  six :  the  Blackfriars  and  the  Gld 
belonging  to  the  same  company,   called  the  King's  Servants ;  t 
Cockpit  or  Phoenix  in  Drary-Iane»  the  actors  of  which  were  called  H^ki 
(jueea's  Servants ;  a  theatre  in  Salisbury-court,  Fleet-street^  occ 
pied  by  the  Prince's  Servants  ;   and  the  Fortune  in  Golden-lane, 
the  Bed  Bull  in  St.  John-street,  Clerkcnwell — establi&hmeiitfi  fa 
tlio  lower  class,   '  mostly  freqnentcd  by  citizens  and  the  meaner  $d- 
of  people.'     Earlier  EHziibethan  theatres,  the  Swan,  the  Rose, 
the  Hope,  seem  to  have  closed  their  career  some  time  in  the  reign 
James  I. 

The  introduction  of  actresses  upon  the  English  stage  Las  qbhaLX^ 
been  credited  to  Sir  William  Davenant,  whose  theatre,  however,  iLij 
not  open  until  more  than  six  months  ailer  the  performance  of  Othtli- 
with  an  actress  in  the  part  of  Desdemona,  at  Ivilligrew's  establisb- 
ment  in  Vere-street.  '  Went  to  Sir  William  Davenant's  opero.^ 
records  Pepys  on  the  2d  July  1661,  '  this  being  the  fourth  djk.jf 
it  hatli  begun,  and  the  first  that  I  have  seen  it.*  Althonjcfh  re-^nlmr 
tragedies  and  comedies  were  acted  there,  Pepvs  constantly  speaks 
Davenant*8  theatre  as  the  Optra,  the  manap:er  having  produced  varioiU 
musical  pieces  before  the  Restoration.  Of  the  memorable  perform* 
ance  of  Othello  in  Vere-street  on  the  10th  December  1660,  Pepyfl 
makes  no  mention.  He  duly  chronicles,  however,  a  visit  to  Killi- 
grew's  theatre  on  the  following  3d  January,  when  he  saw  tb. 
comedy  of  the  Beggar's  Bicsh  performed;  '  it  being  very  woU  dooo- 
and  was  the  first  time  that  ever  1  saw  women  come  upon  the  sta^e-- 
He  liad  seen  the  same  play  in  the  previous  November,  when  it 
represented  by  male  performers  only.  But  even  after  the  intr 
tion  of  actresses  the  heroines  of  the  stage  were  still  occaaionAlly 
personated  by  men.  Thus  in  January  1661  Pepys  saw  K 
appear  in  the  Silnit  n-owflii,  and  pronounced  the  yonng  actor 
prettiest  woman  in  the  whole  house.*  As  Gibber  states,  the  s' 
*  could  not  be  so  suddenly  supplied  with  women  but  that  there 
still  a  necessity  to  put  the  handsomest  young  men  into  pettic 

Strange  to  say,  the  name  of  the  actress  who  played  Desdemoiss* 
under  Killigrew's    management  in  1660  has  not  been  discovered* 
Who,  then,  was  the  first  English  actress,  assuming  that  she  was  tb* 
Desdemona  of  the  Vere-street  Theatre  ?     She  mnst  be  looked  for  to 
Killigrew's  company.     His  *  leading  lady*  was  Mrs.  Ann  Marsbftli* 
of  whom  Pepys  makes  frequent  mention,  who  is  known  to  have  ob- 
tained distinction  alike  in  tragedy  and  in  comedy,  and  to  have  per- 
sonated such  characters  as  the  heroine  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Scornful  Lady,  Roxana  in  Alexander  the  Great,  Calphiimia  inJtdiui 
Cecsar,  Evadne  in  the  Maid's  Tragedtf,  and  so  on  ;  there  is  no  record, 
however,  of  her  having  appeared  in  the  part  of  Desdemona.  Indeed, 
this  part  is  not  invariably  assumed  by  '  leading  ladies;'  it  has  oc- 
casionally devolved  upon  the  seconda  donna  of  the  company.     And 
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in  B  representation  of  Othello  on  the  6th  February  1CG9,   at  the 
Tbeaftre  Royal  in  Drury-Iane  (to  which  cstabliBhment  l!Lilligrew  and 
faia  troop  bad  removed  from  Vere-street  in  April  1C68),  it  is  certain, 
on  tho  eridence  of  Downes's  Roschts  AnfjUcantis,  that  a  Mrs.  Hnghes 
pluveJ  the  part  of  Desdemona  to  the  Othello  of  Burt,  the  lago  of 
Mofatro,  and  the  Cassio  of  Hart.     Now  was  this  Mrs.  Hughes,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  Killigrew's  company  from  the  first,  the  Des- 
demona on  whose  behalf,  nine  years  before,  Mr.  Thomas  Jordau  wrote 
his  apologetic  prologue  ?    It  seems  not  unlikely.    At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  stated  that  there  are  other  claimants  to  the  distinction. 
Tridition  long  pointed  to  Mrs.  Betterton,   the  vs'ife  of  the  famous 
tragedian,  as  Uie  first  woman  that  ever  appeared  on  the  Kuglinh  stage. 
She  was  originally  known  as  Mrs.  Saunderson — the  title  oi  MistreaB- 
being  applied  alike  to  maidens  and  matrons  at  the  period  of  the  Re- 
stnnition — and  married  her  illustrious  husband  about  the  year  1668. 
She  was  one  of  four  principal  actresses  whom  Sir  William  Davenant 
lodged  at  his  own  house,  and  she  appeared  with  great  succesB  ai 
lanthe  upon  the  opening  of  his  theatre  with  the  Siege  of  Rhodes* 
f*epj5,  indeed,  repeatedly  refers  to  her  by  her  dramatic  name  of 
Ivithe.     Has  the  belief  that  she  was  the  first  actress  arisen  &om 
ooafusing  her  asHumption  of  luuthe  with   the  performance  of  the 
BMne  part  by  Mrs.  Coleman  in  1656,  a  fact  of  which  mention  baa 
■i'GBdy  been  made  ?     Otherwise  it  is  hardly  credible  that  she,  one  of 
*^*\onant'8  actresses,  had  been  previously  attached  to   Kiiligrew'g 
^ttipany,  and  had  in  such  wise  chanced  to  play  Desdemona  in  Vere- 
*'*'cet.     There  is  no  evidence  of  this  whatever,  nor  can  it  be  dis- 
*^vered  that  she  appeared  as  Desdemona  at  any  period  of  her  career. 
■^^e  Vere-street  Desdemona,  we  repeat,  must  be  looked  for  in  Killi- 
K^^w's  company,  which  commenced  operations  more  than  half  a  year 
f^efore  the  rival  tiieatre.     It  is  true  that  some  time  before  the  open- 
^^^  of  this  theatre  Davenant  had  been  the  responsible  manager  in 
^^agard  to  certain  performances  at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  and  else- 
^bere  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  actresses  took  part  in 
•tese  entertainments  ;  it  is  known,  indeed,  that  the  favourite  char- 
^tors  in  the  plays  exhibited  were  snstained  by  the  young  aotors  of  the 
Company — Kynaston,  James  Nokes,  Angel,  and  William  Betterton. 
Altogether,  Mrs.  Bettorton's  title  to  honour  as  the   first  English 
actress  seems  defective ;   and  as  much  maybe  said  of  the  pretensions 
of  another  actress,  Mrs.  Norris,  although  she  has  met  with  support 
from  Tom  Davies  in  his  Dramatic  Miscdlanies,  and  from  Curl  in 
his  Hulory  of  the  Static j  a  very  unworthy  production.    Mrs,  Norris 
was  an  actress  of  small  note  attached  to  Davenant's  company ;  she 
was  the  mother  of  Henry  Norris,  a  popular  comedian,  surnamed  '  Ju- 
bilee Dicky,'  from  his  performance  of  the  part  of  Dicky  in  Farquhar's 
Constant  Couple,     Chetwood  correctly  describes  her  as  '  one  of  the 
first  women  that  came  on  the  stage  as  an  actress.'     To  her,  as  to 
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Mrs.  Betterton,  the  objectiou  applies  vtbat  she  waa  a  mem 
Davenant's  company — not  of  Killigrew's — and  therefore  couUu'l  hiiTe 
appeared  in  Vere-street.    Moreover,  she  never  attained  auch  a  poei- 
tiou  in  hor  profession  as  would  have  entitled  her  to  assume  a  put  of 
the  importanco  of  Desdemona. 

Oil  the  whole,  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hughes  seems  to  have  the  support 
of  more  probalniltiea  than  any  other.    But  even  if  it  is  to  be  accepted 
as  a  fact  that  she  was  in  tnith  the  first  actress,  there  the  matter  re- 
mains.    Very  little  is  known  of  the  lady.     She  lived  in  a  world  which 
kept  scarcely  any  count  of  its  proceedings — whit;h  left  no  records 
behind  to  be  used  as  evidence  either  for  or  against  it.     She  was  in 
her  time  the  subject  of  talk  enough,  very  likely  ;  was  admired  for  her 
beauty,  possibly  for  her  talents  too ;  but  hardly  a  written  scrap  con- 
cerning her  has  come  down  to  us.     The  ordinary  historian  of  tkc 
time,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  task,  did  nut  coa* 
cern  himself  with  the  players,  and  rated  as  insignificant  and  ua- 
worthy  of  his  notice  such  matters  as  the  pursuits,  pastimes,  tastes* 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  people.     We  know  more  of  the  metbixl 
of  English  life  in   Charles  II. 's  time  from  the  diarist  Pepys  thm 
from  all  the  writers  of  history  put  together.     Unfoitunately,  coix- 
ceming  Mrs.  Hughes  oven  Pepys  is  silent.     It  is  known  that  Lxa 
addition  to  the  character  of  Desdemona,  which  she  certainly  sti^- 
tained  in  FebruaiT"  1669  at  any  rate,  she  also  appeared  as  Piinur"«i 
in  Fletcher's  Island  Princess t&nd.  as  Theodosia  in  Drydon'scomeJ.^ 
of  An  Ei'cnlitff's  LoVi\  or  the  Monk  Astrolofferj  to  the  Jacyntha  c^ 
Nell  Gwyune  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  record  of  her  assumption  of  &a  ^ 
other  part,  unless  she  be  the  same  Mrs,  Hughes  who  impersonal©" 
Mrs.   Monylove  in  a  comedy  called  Tom  Essence,  produced  at  tk 
Dorset-garden  Theatre  iulGTO.     But  it  is  believed  that  she  quit 
or  was  taken  from  her  profession — was  'crept  the  stage,'  toemplo 
old  Downes's  pbraae-— at  an  earlier  date.     The  famous  Prince  Unper^ 
of  the  Rhino  was  her  lover.     He  bought  for  her,  at  a  coat  of2O,000Z.^ 
the  once-magnificent  seat  of  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  near  Hamniersmitiv 
which  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  the  Margrave  of  Brauden-^ 
burgh  ;   and  at  a  later  date  the  retreat  of  Queen  Caroline,  the  wife  of 
George  IV,     Ruperta,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.   Hughes,  was  married 
to  Lieutenant-General  Howe,   and,    surviving  her  husband  many 
years,  died  at  Somerset  House  about  1740.     In  the  Memoirs  of 
Count  Orammont   mention  is  found  of  Princo  Rupert's  passiuu  for 
the  actress.     She  is  stated  to  have  '  brought  down  and  greatly  sub- 
dued his  natural  fiorceuoss.'      She  is  described  as  an  impertinent 
gipsy,  and  accused  of  pride,  in  that  she  conducte<l  herself,  all  things 
considered,  nnseltiahly,  and  even  with  some  dignity.     The  King  is 
said  to  have  been    '  greatly  pleased  with  this  event* — be  was  pro^ 
bably  amused  at  it ;  Charles  II.  was  very  willing  at  all  times  to 
amused — *for  which    great  rejoicings'    (why   rejoicings?) 
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nude  at  Tnnbridge  ;  but  nobody  was  bold  enongb  to  make  it  the 

gabject  of  satire,  though  the  same  constraint  was  not  observed  with 

other  ridiculous  personages.'     Upon  the  Prince  the  effect  of  his  love 

seems  to  have  been  marked  enough.     '  From  this  time  adieu  alem- 

bicB,  crucibles,  furnaces,  and  all  the  black  furDituie  of  the  forges;   a 

compk'te   farewell    to  all  luuthematical    instruments  and  chemioal 

gpecDlutions ;  sweet  powder  and  essences  were  now  the  only  ingre- 

£ents  that  occupied  any  share  of  his  attention.*     Farther  of  Mrs. 

Hngbes  there  is  nothing  to  relate,  with  the  exception  of  the  use 

made  of  her  name  by  the  unseemly  and  unsavoury  Tom  Brown  in  his 

Lettfrsfrom  the  Dead  to  the  Living.    Mrs.  Hughes  and  Nell  Gwynnc 

are  supposed  to  address  letters  to  each  other,  exchanging  reproaches 

in  regard  to  the  impropriety  of  their  manner  of  life.     Nell  Gwjune 

accuses  her  correspondent  of  squandering  her  money  and  of  gaming. 

'  I  am  ashamed  to  think  that  a  woman  who  had  wit  enough  to  tickle 

a  Prince  out  of  so  fine  an  estate  should  at  last  prove  such  a  fool  as 

to  be  bubbled  of  it  by  a  little  spotted  ivory  and  painted  paper.'     '  Peg 

Hughes.*  as  she  is  called,  replies,  congratulating  herself  upon  her 

generosity,  treating  tho  loss  of  her  estate  as  'the  only  piece  ofcare- 

lesBDess  I  ever  committed  worth  my  boast,'  and  charging  '  Madam 

Gwynne*  with  vulgar  avance  and  the  love  of  *  lucre   of  base  coin.' 

We  can  glean  nothing  more  of  tho  story  of  Mrs.  Hughes- 

It  is  uncertain  indeed  in  what  degree  tho  advent  of  the  first  actress 

^ected  her  audience  ;  whether  the  novelty  of  the  proceeding  gratified 

or  shocked  them  the  more.     It  was  really  a  startling  innovation — a 

wonderful  improvement  a3  it  seems  to  us  ;   yet  assuredly  there  were 

Dumerous  conaervative  playgoers  who  held  fast  to  the  old  ways  of  the 

tiieatre,  and  approved  'boy-actresses* — not  needing  such  aids  to 

illusion  as  the  personation  of  women  by  women,  but  rather  objecting 

thereto,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  deprecated  the  introduction  of 

scenery,  because  of  appeal  and  stimulus  to  the  imagination  of  the 

•ttdience  becoming  in  such  wise  greatly  and  perilously  reduced.    Then 

of  com^e  there  were  staid  and  sober  folk  who  judged  the  profeasion 

of  the  stage  to  be  most  ill-suited  for  women.     And  certainly  this  view 

of  the  matter  was  much  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  our  earlier  ac- 

**^S8e8,  which  was  indeed  open  to  the  gravest  reproach.     From  Mr. 

Jordan's  prologue  may  be  gathered  some  notion  of  the  situation  of 

^^  spectators  on  the  night,  or  ruther  the  afternoon,  of  December 

P't,  1 G60.      Tho  theatre  was  probably  but  a  poor-looking  structure, 

*^tily  put  together  in  the  tennis-court  to  serve  the  purpose  of  tho 

***nager  for  a  time  merely.     Seven  years  later,   Tom  Killigrew, 

■^king  to  Mr.  Pepys,  boasted  that  the  stage  was  then  '  by  his  pains 

•  thousand  times  better  and  more  glorious  than  ever  heretofore.  Now 

*'*X  candles,  and  many  of  them  ;  then  not  above  3  lbs.  of  tallow — now 

^  things  civil,  no  rudeness  anywhere  j  then  as  in  a  bear  garden ; 

jt«li  two  or  three  fiddlers — now  nine  or  ten  of  the  beat  •  theu  \io\,\iXTiijj 
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bnt  rushes  on  the  ground^  and  6vcr3'thing  else  mean — now  all 
wise.*  The  manager  possibly  had  in  his  mind  during  thia  retrospect 
the  condition  of  the  Yere-street  Theatre  while  under  his  maoagemraL 
The  audience  possessed  an  unruly  element.  Prentices  andsei 
filled  the  gallery;  there  were  citizens  and  tradesmen  in  the  pit. 
yet  a  contingent  of  spruce  gallants  and  scented  fops,  who  comi 
their  wigs  during  the  pauses  in  the  performance,  took  snufTf.  oglsd 
the  Indies  in  the  boxes,  and  bantered  the  orange-girls.  The  prologoe 
begins  : 

•  I  come,  uiikDOwa  to  any  of  the  rest. 
To  tvU  the  Dowfl  :  I  eaw  the  lady  dr«Bt — 
The  woman  playa  to<day  ;  mistake  me  not, 
Mo  man  in  goira  or  page  in  petticoat 

*Tli)  powtble  a  virtaous  woman  may 

Abhor  all  sorts  of  loofleneiLS  and  yot  play  ; 

Flay  on  the  itagn— where  all  eyed  are  upon  her  : 

Shall  we  count  thai  a  crime  Franoe  counts  an  honour  f 

In  other  kingdoms  husbands  safely  trust  *em. 

The  diffeirnoe  Ilea  only  in  the  custom.' 

The  gentlemen  sitting  in  that    '  Star-chamber  of  the  house, 
pit/  were  then  besoa^bt  to  think  respectfully  and  modestly  of 
actress,  and  not  to  run  '  to  give  her  visits  when  the  play  is  doi 
Wo  have  then  a  picture  of  the  male  performers  of  female  charact 

*  But  to  the  point :  in  thia  reforming  age 
We  have  intent  to  oivilise  the  Ktage. 
Our  women  are  dufectiv*',  and  bo  sixed 
You'd  think  they  were  sume  of  the  guard  difgalaed  ; 
For,  to  spoak  truth,  men  act,  that  are  between 
Forty  and  fifty,  wenches  of  fifteen  ; 
With  bone  so  large  and  aerreso  iocompUant, 
When  jou  call  Desdemuoa,  enter  giantj' 

The  prologue  concludes  with  a  promise,  which  certainly  wasnotb 
that  the  drama  should  bo  purged  of  all  offensive  matter : 

*  And  when  we've  put  all  things  in  this  fair  way, 
Barebones  himself  may  come  to  see  a  play.' 

In  the  epilogue  the  spectators  were  asked,  *  How  do  you  like  her  7*^  _ 
especial  appeal  being  made  to  those  among  the  audience  of  the  gealltf 
sex : 

*  But,  ladles,  what  think  you*  For  if  you  tax 

Her  freedom  with  dii>houDur  to  your  sex, 

Hhe  meftDB  to  act  no  more,  and  this  shall  be 

No  other  j>lay  but  her  own  tragedy. 

She  will  submit  to  none  but  your  commanda^ 

And  take  cotamiji»ion  only  from  your  hands.' 

The  ladies,  no  doubt,  applauded  sufficiently,  and    •  womea* 
Irom  that  time  forward  becaoiQ  more  and  more  securo  of 
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ID  in  the  theatre.  At  the  same  titne  it  would  seem  tliat  there 
gered  in  the  miuds  of  many  a  certain  prejudice  against  them,  and 
it  £om6  apprehousiuu  couceming  the  reception  they  might  obtain 
m  the  aadience  often  occapied  the  managers.  A  prologne  to  the 
nod  part  of  Davenant's  Siege  of  Rhod^a^  acted  in  April  1662, 
nonstrates  that  the  matter  had  still  to  be  dealt  with  cantionsly. 
[nlgence  ia  besonght  for  the  bashful  fears  of  the  actresses,  and  their 
inking  &om  the  judgment  and  observation  of  the  wits  and  critics 
Roch  dwelt  npon. 

It  is  worthy  of  not^  that  the  leading  actors  who  took  part  in  the 
resentation  of  Othello  at  the  Vere-atreet  Theatre  had  all  in  early 
been  apprentices  to  older  players,  and  accustomed  to  personate 
heroines  of  the  stage.  Thus  Bart,  the  Othello  of  the  cast,  had 
red  as  a  boy  under  the  aotorR  Shanko  and  Reeston  at  the  Black- 
ra  and  Cockpit  Theatres  respectively.  Mohun,  the  lago,  had 
D  his  playfellow  at  this  time  ;  so  that  when  Burt  appeared  as 
nana  in  Shirley's  tragedy  of  Lovf*8  Cntelttj,  Mohun  represented 
llamonto  in  the  same  work.  During  the  Civil  War  Mohun  had 
wn  his  sword  for  the  King,  acquiring  the  rank  of  major,  and  ac- 
idng  himself  as  a  soldier  with  much  distinction.  He  was  cele- 
ted  by  Lord  Rochester  as  the  ^Esopas  of  the  stage  ;  Nat  Lee  de- 
fied in  his  acting,  exclaiming^  '  0  Mohan,  Mohun,  thou  little  man 
mettle,  if  I  should  write  a  hundred  plays,  I'd  write  one  for  thy 
uth  !*  and  King  Charles  ventured  to  pun  upon  his  name  as  badly 
even  a  king  might  when  he  said  of  some  representation,  •  Mohan 
ODoance  Moon)  shone  like  the  sun  ;  Hart  like  the  moon  !*  Charles 
trt,  the  Cassio  of  the  Vere-street  company,  could  boast  descent 
m  Shakespeare's  sister  Joan,  and  describe  himself  as  the  poet's 
>at-nephew.  He,  too,  fought  for  the  King  in  the  great  Civil  War, 
Ting  as  a  lieutenant  of  horse  under  Sir  Thomas  Dallison  in  Prince 
port's  regiment.  He  had  been  apprenticed  to  Robinson  the  actor, 
I  had  played  women's  parts  at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  winning 
oial  renown  by  his  performance  of  the  Duchess  in  Shirley's  tragedy 
he  CardinaL  As  an  actor  Hart  won  extraordinary  admiration; 
Eoon  took  the  lead  of  Burt,  uud  from  his  physical  gifts  and  graces 
1  enabled  even  to  surpass  Mohun  in  popularity.  He  introduced 
IGwynne  to  the  stage,  and  became  one  of  the  sharers  in  the  man- 
meat  and  profits  of  the  theatrical  company  to  which  he  was  at- 
bed. 

There  was  soon  an  ample  supply  of  actresses,  and  a  decline  alto- 
ber  in  the  demand  for  boy-performers  of  female  characters.  There 
I  an  absolute  end,  indeed,  of  that  industry;  the  established  actors 
.  DO  more  apprentices,  now  to  serve  as  their  footboys  and  pages, 
.  now  as  heroines  of  tragedy  and  comedy.     A  modern  playgoer 

Ehave  a  difllculty  in  believing  that  these  had  over  any  real 
,  aharing  Charles  Lamb's  amazement  at  a  boy- Juliet,  a  boy- 
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DesdemoDB,  a  boy-Ophelia.  There  must  have  been  much  skill  among 
the  players  ;  luach  simple  good  faith,  contentment,  and  williugDeis 
to  connive  at  theatrical  illuBton  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  It 
must  have  been  hard  to  tolerate  a  heroine  with  too  ohTioas  a  beard, 
or  of  very  perceptible  masculine  breadth  of  shoulders,  length  ofliab, 
and  freedom  of  gait.  Let  us  note  in  conclusion  that  there  Is  cleailj 
a  *  boj-actreas'  among  the  players  welcomed  by  Hamlet  to  Elsinure, 
although  the  modern  stage  has  rarely  taken  note  of  the  fact.  The 
player-qneen,  when  not  robed  for  performance  in  the  tragedy  of  thfl 
'Mousetrap/  should  wear  a  boy's  dress.  '  What,  my  young  lady  and 
mistress!'  says  Hamlet  jestingly  to  the  youthful  apprentice;  ttd 
he  adds  allusion  to  the  boy's  increase  of  stature :  *  By'r  lady,  your 
ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than  when  I  saw  you  last  by  the  altilode 
of  nchoptutV — in  other  words,  '  How  the  boy  has  grown!' — acbopica 
being  a  shoo  with  a  heel  of  inordinate  height.  And  then  cotum 
reference  to  that  change  of  voice  from  alto  to  bass  which  attewfa 
adyance  from  boyhood  to  adolescence. 

I  DUTTON  COOI- 


m 


in  msLea  on,  stili  soathword.  By  ibis  time  the  kilometres 
tris  are  cotmted  in  hundreds ;  the  wide  Seine  has  been  quitted 
■any  hours ;  the  wider  Loire  has  appeared  with  its  trees  and 
and  after  flowing  for  many  miles  by  the  side  of  the  railway, 
jreat  relief  of  the  eyes  of  the  travellers,  tired  of  the  endless 
plains,  has  also  been  left  behind.  The  train  runs  on.  Sud- 
>t  one  of  the  least  of  the  roudsido  stations,  a  lengthy  range 
Is  or  mountains  extends  itself  alon^  the  soutberu  horizon  be* 
eyes,  that,  looking  again,  see  that  there  is  too  much  steadi- 
Ed  that  long  shadowy  outline  for  a  mere  cloud-formiition.  At 
B  long  champaign  which  stretches  from  the  poplars  of  Ficardy 
rineyards  of  the  Loire  is  relieved  by  the  distant  prospect  of 

ntains  of  Auvergne. 

fergne !     Something  in  the  name  draws  one  :  the  thought 

a — the  idea  of  huge  green  bills,  occupying  a  secluded 

romantic  region — the  dream  of  a  happy  pastoral  life,  spent 

the  cities  of  men,  in  its  innocence  requiring  no  civilisation, 

dmplicity  no  commerce.      Romance  especially  attaches  itself 

South  of  France ;  Provence  and  Langnedoc  are  the  lands  of 

badoars.    Castles,  ladies  fair,  song,  and  chivalry  come  into 

bds  with  the  names  of  these  countries ;    bat  then,  unfortn- 

the  countries  themselves  are  flat,  sandy,  and  uninteresting. 

Auvergne ;  Auvergne  is  a  land  of  mountains,  and  wherever 

re  mountains  there  is  at  least  variety,  and  almost  always 

,  of  scenery.     There  are  both  in  Auvergne ;  and  this  is  the 

nstrict  of  wide  France,  properly  speaking,  for  which  beauty  of 

may  be  absolutely  claimed. 

in  the  South  of  France — in  those  districts  which  are 
th  the  latitude  of  Turin — the  April  of  last  year  was  hardly, 
during  the  early  part  of  it,  a  month  of  the  spring.  The 
nt  plain  of  La  Limagnc,  with  its  bare  vine-poles  and  un- 
arvests,  flowerleas  gardens  and  leafless  grottoes,  had  not — 
ilorions  nevertheless — its  summer  glory;  the  unfathomable 
the  skies  of  the  South  was  still  hidden  from  the  longing 
sweeping  clouds,  and,  on  the  higher  tracts,  by  drifting  snow- 
the  latticed  bouses,  built  coolly  for  an  Italian  climate, 
oerless  and  cold,  to  us  tourists  from  England,  during  this 
weather  of  winter.  But  winter  is  the  time  for  mountains, 
ose  tremendous  Alpine  summits  upon  which  it  is  winter 
they  are  dwarfed  by  summer,  and  despoiled  in  its  clear 
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strong  light  of  those  misty  and  stormy  effects  which  boatow  upon 
them  their  terror  and  their  charm. 

So  to  US  English  tourists  the  great  cone  of  the  Puy  de  DoflM 
rose  above  its  surrounding  cones  and  craters  (the  Aavergnat  monk 
tains  are  all  Tolcanic),  and  overlooked  the  extent  of  the  Limagnit 
plain,  the  more  impressively  because  it  still  wore  its  mantle  of  bdov. 
It  was  mantled  from  head  to  base  with  snow,  and  with  vapour  sllii 
when  I  and  two  others  climbed  it,  without  a  guide ;  and  uiler  aloM 
ascent  of  two  hours  and  a  half  from  Royat,  a  village  of  narrow  etrai^ 
that  straggles  upwards  along  one  of  the  highest  and  fairest  uffkf 
Auvergnat  valleys,  we  waded  rather  than  climbed  up  the  steep  idofj 
of  the  huge  cone  of  the  groat  extinct  volcano,  the  upper  portiasij 
our  persons  in  tha  cloud,  the  lower,  as  high  as  the  waist  sometiiod 
in  the  snow.  Not  that  upon  a  clear  and  soft  day  of  summer  ifatti 
would  be  any  real  diiUculty,  much  leas  danger,  in  ascending  the 
de  Dome  ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  follow  the  track  under  such 
stances,  and  another  to  do  so  when  it  is  hidden  by  heaped 
more  or  less,  at  every  step,  and  all  one  sees  of  the  mountain  oofi 
climbing  is  a  glimpse  now  and  then  of  a  rock  or  a  precipice 
close  at  hand,  but  as  vaguely  as  a  vision,  whenever  the  vapour  tiul 
wraps  you  and  the  mountain  grows  for  a  moment  thinner.  | 

From  the  summit  of  this,  the  most  celebrated,  though  not  t^ 
highest,  hill  of  France,  I,  having  gained  it  under  these  disadnii 
tages,  saw  nothing.  The  rolling  vapour  encompassed  me  still,  throofl 
which  now  and  then  the  sun  broke  overhead,  but  immediately  in 
again  hidden.  There  was  no  resource  but  to  come  down  again;  fij 
teen  hundred  feet  of  steep,  snow-covered,  cloud- ludden  slopes  nufl 
be  descended  before  the  prospect  was  to  bo  seen  which  stretches  fl 
swells  below  the  Fuy  de  Dome  :  the  rest  of  the  volcanic  conei  J 
this  range,  the  hills — here  peaked,  there  wooded — the  valleys,  ■! 
farther  away  the  great  Limagnac  champaign,  with  its  towns  aii 
vineyards,  and  blue  distances  and  remote  hill-ranges,  surging  m 
sweeping  around  and  about  it — a  great  divine  picture  upon  any  ow 
day,  calm  as  death,  wide  ns  a  world,  rich  and  fair  as  the  samnMra 
the  South,  that  loves  to  cover  it  with  its  long  lingering  blue.        i 

The  Puy  de  Dome  owes  part  of  its  celebrity  to  itself — to  M 
singular  volcanic  formations — and  part  to  its  neighbourhood  to  GU 
mont,  the  Auvergnat  capital,  which  lies  near  its  base — a  city  wi 
narrow  streets,  like  those  of  most  of  these  southern  towns.  It  obri 
ters  round  an  eminence,  upon  which  stands  its  cathedral,  whose  tihll 
pillared  interior  I  was  glad  to  see  thronged  upon  Easter  Stwdaj 
The  cross  holds  its  own,  even  in  France,  still.  On  the  week-di^ 
Clermont  is  industrious  ;  its  horse-fairs  and  cattle-marketa  ke^tt 
game  of  life  going.  Somewhat  inconsistently  built,  it  has  a  iix 
square  and  several  passable  streets ;  it  is  dirty,  bat  as^j  oUm 
town  and  village  in  Auvergne,  to  the  best  of  the  writer's  W 
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!n  one  of  the  dirtieet  of  these  places,  the  rude  character 
ihe  vuiftgers  displayed  itself.  Losing  my  way,  I  was  surroimded 
a  jibiDg  crowd,  who  shouted  loudly  and  gesticulated  much,  cauHing 
e  some  apprehension,  till  a  gentleman,  who  suggested  to  me  rather 
rt«bly  the  idea  of  one  of  Salvator's  bandits,  took  me  under 
ttre,  and  set  me  right,  cither  for  charity  or  a  consideration.  In 
er  village — the  town,  namely,  of  Champi — I  and  my  party 
dejQOunoed  by  on  orator,  who  was  energetic  rather  than  elo- 
aent,  as  Prussians,  and  a  combat  of  two  occurred  between  oiir 
Mmj  and  a  friend ;  bnt  on  the  whole  we  were  amicably  received : 
and  is  popiUar  in  France. 

Unsatisfactory,  however,  as  are  the  yillagea  of  Auvergne.  the 

in  the  auberges  is  drinkable,  being  beer,  and  not,  as  in  Eng- 

alehouses,  poison.     The  aubergistes  vary  in  the  matter  of  po- 

e«s  and  attention ;  but  at  the  hotels  everything  may  be  relied 

though  there  is  difficulty  in  procuring  horses,  upon  whicb,  ac- 

Dniitig  to  Murray,  the  country  is  most  conveniently  traversed.  The 

idies  of  our  party  careered  unpretentiously  throuj»h  Auvergne  in  a 

Itisart,  drawn  by  an  inn^Iegant  but  robust  quadruped,  and  directed 

'i%  charioteer  describable  by  tbe  same  epithets,  and  of  whom  it 

&rther  be  observed  that  he  had  an  obtnisive  partiality  for  garlic. 

r^  route  was  circuitous,  from  the  circumstance  that  when  Clermont 

nd  its  neighbourhood  had  been  examined,  Mont  d'Or,  the  other 

(Vappui  of  Auvergne,  was  found  to  be  inaccessible,  by  reason 

Df  &e  snow,  from  the  first  roads  we  attempted.    By  the  compulsory 

ircait,  however,  which  we  performed,  we  reaped  the  advantage  of 

MfiiDg  more  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  of  that  ruder  Au- 

•gnat  life  which  would  usually  fail  to  fall  under  the  notice  of  the 

'  tourists  who  deign  to  take  note  of  Auvergne.     Not  many  care 

see  more  of  it  than  the  outline  of  its  hills  as  they  pass  them, 

Jomeying  southward  towards  the  towns  of  Southern  France,  or  the 

won  tains  of  Northern  Spain.     These  interior  tracts  of  the  province 

Ifc,  indeed,  hardly  worthy  of  investigation ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of 

«rren  rugged  moorland,  which  reminds  one  of  Skye,  and  their  mole 

nhabitants,  with  their  dark  faces  and  matted  hair,  and  generally 

bkempt  appearance,  bring  to  mind  the  rude  kelp-gathering  Uobri- 

eans.     There  is  a  lake  or  two  which  detain  the  eye,  if  viewed  from 

Hhe  heights ;  there  is  some  scenery,  which  is  like  that  of  Derbyshire 

l^one  grand  long  gorge  especially,  with  enormous  hanging  rouks, 

bd  a  river,  on  the  road  between  tieste  and  lasoire,  which  suggests 

^ovedale  seen  through  a  magnifying-gloss.      The  last-mentioned 

»wii,  Issoire,  by  the  way,  is  the  best,  notwithstanding  its  gaudy 

ithedral,  which  I  have  seen  in  Auvergne.   The  long  straight  avenue, 

Inked  by  aspens,  by  which  it  is  approached  ;  the  levels  luxuriantly 

teen  on  either  side  ;  the  sunny  hills  at  due  distance,  long  and  low, 

td  pillaring  a  wide  expanse  of  sky  for  the  broad  fair  interval  be- 
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tween  them — are  in  the  style  of  the  Sontb.  Here  is  the  Italian  toadi 
more  clearly  than  anywhere  else  in  AuTergne,  except  perhaps  wLtov 
the  sunlight  smiles  down  the  long  dreamy  valley  of  Royal. 

But  I  Lave  reached  Issoire,  the  last  place  I  saw,  too  soon.  Moat 
d'Or  des  Bain,  the  piece  de  resistance  of  Auvergne,  remaius  to  b( 
described.  So  even  docs  one  point  of  the  scenery  that  surrooiiii 
Clermont.  Leave  that  chattering,  chafiering  capital,  wilh  its  cori' 
players  and  horse-dealers,  trust  yourself  to  a  cart  of  the  conntrf 
and  its  bhie-bloused  driver,  be  driven  np  reach  after  reach  of  moon* 
tain  road,  getting  grander  views  at  every  terrace  of  the  great  li^ 
magnac  plain,  which,  with  its  many  mountain  ranges,  is  broad  en 
to  make  them  seem  to  rise  only  here  and  there  amongst  its  s 
that  look  like  one  wide  garden ;  still  ascendiug,  you  will  arrire 
length  at  possibly  the  highest  auberge  in  the  country.  Hence 
may  climb,  in  twu  sharp  twists,  the  Puy  de  Pavioux,  the  most 
feet  of  the  Auvergnat  volcauoes,  though  not  the  highest,  as  the 
of  the  great  crater  which  furma  itn  summit,  hollowed  out  as 
and  smoothly  as  a  cup,  rises  to  no  greater  elevation  tlian  4000 
from  the  sea-level.  I  brought  away  a  few  of  the  volcanic  s 
which,  lying  in  a  heap  at  the  bottom  of  this  exquisitely-fas! 
crater,  attest  the  fury  of  fire  which  once  raged  over  these  monu 
that  have  been  nevertheless  as  quiet  as  death  or  as  despair 
out  the  memories  of  the  generations. 

From  the  Pny  de  Pavioux  or  from  the  Puy  de  Dome  may  be 
Been,  when  the  day  is  clearer  than  upon  the  occasion  ofmyowB 
ascent,  a  lengthy  mountain  chain,  with  protracted  ridges,  thilf 
juts  of  rock,  keen  air-piercing  points,  and  slopes  of  a  magnitaJB 
snrpassing  even  those  of  this  dome- crowned  range  of  extinct  toIo* 
noes.  This  mightier  monntain-linc,  crowned  in  April  from  headt* 
base  with  snow,  contains  the  Pic  de  Saucy,  the  culminating  poiirt 
of  France.  Upwards  of  6000  feet  in  height  altogether^  only  hilf 
of  that  elevation  remains  to  be  climbed  from  the  town  of  Moat 
d'Or  des  Bains,  which  may,  I  suppose,  be  designated  a  fasbioDaUe 
watering-place  in  the  summer  season.  The  surprise  of  the  inhabit- 
ants was  marked  when  we  informed  them  that  we  proposed  to 
march  over  the  snow  on  foot  to  the  summit  of  Saucy  ;  the  feeling 
ran  to  astonishmentwhcn  the  feat  was  achieved — this  time,  however, 
with  a  guide — not  only  by  the  male,  but  by  one  of  the  female  iDBm- 
bers  of  onr  party.  When  the  latter's  exploit  was  bruited  at  Boslc. 
her  breakfast  was  witnessed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  amnsed 
themselves  by  stolidly  Oattening  their  noses  against  the  varions 
windows  of  the  salle-a -manger ,  and  contemplating  '  madomois^l'* ' 
to  do  them  justice,  with  a  generous  admiration.  And,  inde*^ 
ascent  was  arduous,  though  it  had  not  the  touch  o' 
distinguished  that  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  inasmuch 
clear  and  the  suow  hard  enough  to  be  shallow  for 
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It  is  said  tlmt  from  the  summit  (which  is  pyramidal  in  form  and 
bewhat  at^ep)  of  iho  Pic  de  Saucy  may  be  descried  the  Alps.  I 
lid  uot  see  them,  though  the  weather  was  clear.  The  most 
iking  range  in  sight  was  that  of  the  Caiital,  with  its  long  snow- 
rinklod  crest,  severed  from  the  supporting  slopes  by  a  thin  drift 
Iruiliu*;  clouds  ;  it  looked  as  wild  as  it  is,  in  its  situation  amid 
I  more  inacccssiblo  part  of  the  countr}'.  As  a  rule,  the  best  views 
snoiintaius  are  not  obtained  from  mountains'  summits ;  but  the 
tl  weird  look  of  the  Caiital  peaks,  with  their  faint  snow  and  fainter 
ad,  seen  far  in  the  distance  from  the  top  of  Saucy,  is  set  in  my 
moiy  more  firmly,  somehow,  than  anything  else  that  it  retains 
AaTergnat  scenery — even  than  the  valley  of  the  Mont  d'Or, 
leh  a  member  of  oar  party  indignantly  afiirmed  against  another 
S  finer  than  any  piece  of  scenery  he  had  seen  in  Switzerland. 
id^  indeed,  the  valley  in  question  has  pretensions  that  might  have 
lified  the  preference  :  deep  and  ample,  it  stretches  its  pines 
i  rocks  and  green  plateaus,  its  solemn  aspects  and  largely- 
idded  spaces,  ou  the  one  side,  to  a  distant  open  country,  that  in 
odj  weather  takes  a  blue  colour,  and  seems  like  a  sea  beyond  the 
ods,  which  float  low  in  this  lofty  valley ;  on  the  other,  to  the 
'girt  bases  of  Saucy  and  the  strange  steep  (which  one  of  our 
rty  ascended)  of  the  Capuchin.  Such  is  the  famous  mountain- 
tked  valley  of  the  Mout  d'Or — the  wildest  and  grandest  featuro 
scenery  which  France  displays.  There  is  nothing  in  it  of  the 
ished  beauty  and  grace,  of  the  exquisite  colour-modulations, 
licb  distinguish  Ivillarney  and  the  English  Lake  district ;  but, 
Ihont  being  exactly  savage,  it  is  composed  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur, 
i  has  a  noble  beauty  of  its  own,  \vliich  one  could  hardly  expect  as 
e  approaches  over  a  singularly  barren  region,  its  euclosing  group 
mountains  split  into  two  divisions,  either  of  which  would  be, 
Ihout  the  othcr»  the  highest  mountain-group  of  France. 
Alont  d'Or,  by  the  way.  is  not  the  only  town  of  the  district  which 
I  baths  and  a  season.  The  waters  of  St.  Nectoiro  are  affirmed 
be  useful,  and  especially  so  in  cases  of  paralysis  and  hysteria,  and, 
e  those  of  Mont  d'Or,  they  spring  iu  the  midst  of  mountains. 
hotel  at  St.  Nectaire  is  overhung  by  peaks,  and  there  is  no 
m,  as  there  is  in  the  valley  of  Mont  d*Or,  for  a  town. 
It  is  the  habit  of  such  travellers  through  a  country  as  take  notes 
print  them  to  acquire  on  immense,  not  to  say  an  oppressive, 
ledge  of  the  region  in  question — to  exhibit  oven  a  knowledge  of 
nsiderably  greater,  or  at  least  wider,  than  that  possessed  by  the 
bitants  themselves,  and  to  dress  it  up,  too,  for  inspection.  I 
therefore  perfectly  aware  that  before  presuming  to  write  about 
orgne  I  ought  to  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
peak  amid  its  mountains,  with  the  subject  of  every  picture  in  its 
ches,  with  every  legend  that  ever  was  told  in  its  auberges,  with 
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eTerything  that  anybody  of  any  consequence  said  or 
country  at  any  time  since  the  volcanoes  were  burnt  ont.  ] 
advance  a  theory  in  regard  to  the  period  of  the  extincti 
to.  I  should  give  a  short  history  of  the  persecution  which 
Protestants  of  France  to  their  fastnesses  in  the  long  lev* 
the  Cevennes  mountains.  It  is  my  business  to  give  infoi 
the  subject  of  Latour  d'Auvergne,  the  first  grenadier  of  th 
of  the  philanthropical  and  heretical  Comte  de  Montlos 
luxury-loving  Marguerite  de  Valois,  imj^risoned  in  this 
savage  region  of  la  belle  Franco.  I  ought  to  give  some 
of  Auvergnat  patois,  and  even  to  translate  some  Auvergn 
Well,  if  I  were  writing  a  book  instead  of  a  magazino  artid 
had  spent  a  year  in  Auvergno  instead  of  a  fortnight,  I  mi^ 
to  tell  the  reader  everything  that  there  is  to  be  told  about 
to  show  liim,  so  to  speak,  every  pebble  of  lava  that  lies 
mountain  craters.  As  it  is,  however,  I  have  given  mei 
saw  without  the  embellishment  of  excerpts  from  other 
books  ;  and  I  must  farther  confess  that  two  of  the  atta 
Auvergne,  the  rocky  to'^ns  of  Le  Pay  and  of  Thiers,  have 
seen  by  me  at  all.  Nevertheless,  from  what  one  has  ] 
those  towns,  especially  the  latter,  may  be  commended  (id 
of  any  note  in  Auvergne  the  hotel  accounnodatioa  is  8 
tourist.  The  individual  in  question  was  not  encoiuiteai 
anywhere  in  thecountr}'.  The  season  was,  indeed,  early 
have  little  doubt  that  he  was  to  be  found  in  the  correspa 
tricts  of  our  own  islands  ;  was  to  be  met,  peradventure,  in 
and  '  CadeW  on  the  day  on  which  we  were  forcing  our 
lonely  snowy  Pny  de  Dome.  The  knapsack  is  rare,  I 
in  Anvergne  throughout  the  summer  ;  the  French  do  not 
its  use  much,  but  the  English  might  import  it.  The  coui 
disputaLly  up  to  the  mark — unlike  some  others,  to  wit,  Oi 
which  have  been  foisted  upon  the  pedestrian  world — 
pounds  would  amply  cover  the  expense  of.  a  fortnif 
from  London.  As  for  the  inhabitants,  I  have  pretty  wb 
say  of  them  :  some  are  inclined  to  be  predatory,  but  I 
peaceful  spirit ;  in  the  rural  districts  they  are  patriotic,  h 
to  have  a  liking  for  les  Anglaisea.  One  of  our  party,  firoi 
experience,  estimated  the  Auvergnats  greatly  below  the  i 
of  the  northern  parts  of  France,  both  mentally  and  mon 
being  an  advanced  thinker  of  the  school  of  the  late  Mr.  Mill, 
competent  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  former  than  on  the  Is 
and  it  would  bo  difficult  to  see  anything  in  the  AuvergxH 
that  fairly  called  for  exceptional  disapproval — no  symptoi 
degradation  correspondent  to  the  unfortunate  physical 
goitre — iu  these  moufltaineers.  They  arc  dirty,  many  of 
tainly,   and  I  observed  one  of  them  beating  his  wifoi 
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remsted  bj  thai  female ;  and  I  myself  experienced  a  somewhat  rude 
trofllment,  as  I  have  recorded,  in  one  of  the  Auvergnot  villages. 
Bat  there  was  little — though  some — attempt  at  extortion  ;  the  hotel 
exeentrvefl  wore  obli^ng  and  efficient  always.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Tillages  through  which  we  passed — and  we  were  a  sight  to  see 
mth  oar  primitive  vehicle — stared  at  us  in  a  manner  that  was 
modified  by  more  politeness  than  would  be  exhibited  towards  a  similar 
wrtipe  say  in  a  Lancashire  town.  The  anbergistes  gave  us  what 
ire  wanted,  and  did  not  grmiible  at  ns  anywhere.  England,  indeed, 
that  sounds  pleasantly  in  Auvergnat  ears,  on  account  of 
ption  of  the  Imperial  family;  for  the  Auvergnats,  politically, 
X  their  hopes  upon  *  le  petit  Napoleon,*  the  lad  at  Woolwich. 

What  is  the  reason  that  defeat  as  well  as  victory  endears  a 
kk&apartcto  France?  One  gets  to  believe  that  if  one  of  their  family 
irere,  while  rei^niing,  to  decapitate  his  sabjects  en  masse,  the  heads, 
Qte  that  of  Orpheus  under  like  circumstance,  would  affectionately 
wiCBrate  the  beloved  name  still. 

At  least  it  seems  that  this  would  be  done  in  Auverfi^e.     And 

now  that  the  Bonapartes  are  exiled  from  tho  battered  Tuileries, 

is  peace  in  Auvergne,  and  apparently  happiness.        The  Au- 

t  Tityrua  drives  his  nncomfortably-yoked  bullocks  in  his  cart, 

dem-wise,  afield  with  his  plough,  in  security.     The  peasant 

tor  seems,  too,  to  have  it  all  his  own  way ;  except  in  the 

no  one  inhabits  Auvergne  who  is  above  the  rank  of  a  farmer. 

are  no  ehateaus ;  no  trace  or  sign  of  the  roral  aristocracy, 

well-appointed  horses   and  vehicles  give  an  appearance  of 

comfort  to  the  couutrj-  roads  of  England.      Only  once 

gne  we  met  what  might  be  termed  a  genteel  turn-out  upon 

All  over  France,  of  course,  we  perceive  the  symptoms 

proprietorship ;   here,  I  suppose,   this  class  of  owner  is 

sive  pos^^ession.     It  is  a  mode  of  occupancy  that  does  not 

in  the  improvement  of  tho  outward  aspect  of  the  country,  nor 

progress  in  any  way.     Would  there  be  any  progress  anywhere 

here  fanners  were  in  power  ?     Auvergne  on  the  whole,  then,  is 

agnant ;  there  may  seem  to  be  some  slight  movements  in  religion. 

mountainous   districts,  somehow,   minds  are  usually  the  more 

cted  by  these  impressions,  and  a  most  striking  spectacle  pre- 

ted  itself  to  us  on  Easter  Monday — -a  long  procession.    It  was 

in  endless  file,  with  banners  upon  which  tho  blessed  Virgin 

ary  was  depicted,  down  one  of  the  roads  of  these  mountains  of 

he  French  reformers.      There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  lack  of 

Religions  means  throughout  the  rural  districts  ;  you  meet  very  few 

iriests,  and  see  very  few  churches ;  at  least  one  grew  unconsciously 

pressed  ^*ith   this  idea,  and  unconscious  impressions  are  well 

orth  the  noting.     There  is  a  Protestant  church  at  Clermont ;  but 

avergne  retains  little  sign  of  the  days  when  its  mountains  were  to 
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the  Hnguenots  what  those  of  Scotland  were  to  the  Covei 
Bat  religious  action  and  reaction  have  their  times. 

When  we  left  Auvergno  it  was  April  stilJ.  Practically,  tbei 
asnal  lateness  of  the  spring  last  year  being  considered,  it  was  March; 
Devertheless,  during  a  fortnight  of  cold  hard  weather  we  had  more 
than  one  walk  under  a  sweltering  southern  sun.  A  few  weeks  bewe, 
and  the  sun  of  the  South  will  be  royal  in  his  favourite  skies ;  tkfr: 
soft  blue  of  the  Auvergnat  heaven  will  be  hung,  windless  and  cload- 
less,  over  hills  thtit  have  forgotten  the  snow,  and  flowers  that  hxn 
remembered  the  plains.  AH  glorious  in  the  golden  weather,  tbs 
grand  chuinpaigu — which  the  Roman  writer  Sidonius  declared  to  be 
so  fiiir,  you  could  not  leave  it — will  bloom  with  a  hundred  gardefls, 
round  towns  and  under  towers ;  and  time  will  roll  on  in  splendonTfi 
with  glowing  days  and  gleaming  nights,  over  the  vine-vallers  d 
Auvorgne ;  its  masses  of  snow  will  have  melted  from  the  great  ooM 
of  the  Puy  de  Dome  ;  and  the  snow  mantle  which  fell  even  to  Uj* 
feet  of  Saucy,  the  king  of  the  French  mountains,  \vill  have  b«D 
withdrawn  :  green  to  their  very  summits,  these  giants  will  hft  tbdr 
stature  into  the  permanent  blue  of  the  summer.  i 

And  tourists  will  be  numerous.  The  long  tables  oftbe  $alkM 
mangers  will  be  loud  with  roars  of  garrulous  French  diners ;  thfi' 
baths  of  St.  Ncctaire  and  Mont  d'Or  will  be  in  requisition;  tbo 
lessors  of  voilures  in  Clermont  will  get  their  goods'  worth,  and  yvf 
likely,  some  of  them,  something  besides.  (Murray  affirms  thilili 
is  best  to  travel  through  Auvergne  upon  horseback.  It  may 
Caesar. ) 

Meantime,  we  who  essayed  the  difficulties  of  this  moi 
district  in  less  seasonable  weather,  and  had  the  country,  in  (^ 
spring  of  the  year,  to  ourselves,  remember  it.  Nor  shall  we  easily 
suffer  to  fade  from  our  memories  in  the  years  that  aie  to  COD10  tbe 
vision  of  wide  breezy  plains,  of  great  rock-hanging  gorges,  ofsfii^i 
tered  hill  ranges,  and  dreamy  blue  distances  ;  of  fields  that  seem  ^ 
wait,  in  the  rath  season,  for  the  grape;  of  the  snows  and  ridges  of 
white  Saucy ;  of  the  vapour-wrapt,  snow-studded  Puy  de  Dome- 
The  fires  of  Auvergne  are  extinct ;  but  there  shall  seem  to  U 
kindled  in  our  memories,  these  many  Aprils  yet,  some  spark  of  ibe 
fiame  which  still,  perchance,  is  pent  in  the  hearts  of  those  migbtj 
hiUs. 

B.   W.  BADDELEI 
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Chapter  I.  Cuuus. 

'GouE.  Melton,  lay  down  yoiir  block,  and  let  as  have  a  little  chat ; 
I'm  sick  of  whipping  the  water,  as  I've  been  doing  the  whole  morn- 
ing without  Buccess.  What  du  you  think  of  uur  new  quarters  ?*  I 
WHS  just  winding  up  my  line  whilst  speaking;  for,  as  I  said,  I  had 
been  fishing  the  whole  morning  without  success,  and  had  now  re- 
laroed  to  the  place  where  I  had  left  Melton  sketching  a  few  hours 
before. 

We  belonged  to  the  detachment  that  had  just  been  quartered  at 

H ,  a  pretty  town  in  one  of  the  midland  counties;  and  I  being 

bfatuated  about  fishing,  whilst  my  companion  was  equally  so  about 
ftketcbing,  wc  had  gone  out  on  an  excursion,  combining  the  two 
objects  to  our  mutual  graliUcaliou. 

It  was  A  lovely  day  in  June  ;  the  little  river  by  which  we  were 
nttiiig  came  tumbling   down  from  a  line  of  hills   that   rose  bine 
before  ns  in  the  snnny  distance,  and  the  trees  in  their  young  bright 
green  dipped  their  branches  into  the  dark  foam-flecked  water  that 
Ittd  not  yet  calmed  into  its  ordinarily  quiet  flow,  after  falling  over  a 
^lendid  Bxass  of  rocks  that  rose  in  rugged  grandeur  a  little  way 
*boTe. 
^Hlt  was  this  fall  Melton  had  been  sketching,  and  as  I  now  looked 
^^m  bis  shoulder  I  could  not  reh*ain  from  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
I  Ud  delight.     The  fall,    with  its  mixture  of  graceful  beauty  and 
wild  majesty,  was  charmingly  rendered  by  his  clever  hand  ;   the  little 
flocks  of  light  on  the  foaming  waters,  the  gleam  that  danced  on  the 
I  top  of  a  small  birch-tree  that  clung  to  an  overhanging  rock  in  the 
I  middle  of  the  torrent,  the  white  upturned  surface  of  the  leaves 
tossed  sideways  by  the  gentle  breeze,  were  all  given ;  and  there  in 
the  still  pool  at  the  side  you  could  see  the  wavering  outline  of  the 
stones  as  the  water  rippled  over  them.     In  the  foreground,  too. 
Melton  was  just  putting  in,  by  a  few  masterly  touches,  your  humble 
eervant,  as  he  appeared  winding  up  his  line  with  an  intensely  dis- 
appointed face  that  sunny  Juno  morning. 

*  There,  I  have  just  finished,'  he  said,  answering  my  appeal,  and 

ntting  away  his  block,   washing  out  his  brushes,  and   otherwise 

aking  himself  ready  for  a  quiet  chat ;  for  it  was  a  curious  thing 
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about  Melton,  that  whenever  he  coiild  get  a  pencil  or  a  brasK,  he 
coiild  not  refrain  from  nsing  it,  and  if  he  began  to  nse  it  be  sooo 
got  80  absorbed  as  not  to  be  able  to  attend  to  anything  else.  There- 
fore he  now  put  bniahos  and  pencils  away,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
doToto  his  whole  attention  to  the  little  chat  I  had  desired. 

'What  do  I  think  of  onr  quarters,  you  asked  me,'  he  went  on, 
'  I  like  them ;  the  to\\'n  is  clean  and  neat,  the  barracks  are  com- 
fortable, and,  above  all,  the  scenery  is  very  pretty.  I  shall  luxtuiite 
in  sketching  whilst  we  remain  here.' 

'  Yes,'  I  answered,  rather  pettishly,  '  that's  all  you  think  about; 
bnt  the  fishing  is  beastly,  at  least  as  far  as  I  have  seen  to-day ;  ul 
the  hunting  season  is  such  a  long  way  off,  that  there  is  no  comCnt 
in  looking  forward  to  it ;  whilst  I  haven't  a  chance  of  getting  oflfafiff' 
the  grouse  this  year  to  while  aAvay  the  intermediate  time.* 

*  My  dear  fellow,  I  really  am  sorry  for  your  want  of  succ-ess  this 
morning,  and  I  daresay  you'll  do  better  next  time ;  and  if  yon'l 
take  my  advice,  you'd  try  again  after  lunch  with  a  lighter  Ily»  SUj, 
yon  bnvti  a  few  feathers  with  you;  pass  them  over  hero,  and  I'lltiB 
you  one  I  think  will  do.' 

I  did  as  he  told  mc,  and  feeling  sorry  for  having  spoken  a> 
crossly  to  him,  I  watched  his  nimble  fingers  oa  he  proceeddita^ 
dress  a  very  artistic-looking  fly. 

*  Now,'  said  he,  as  he  finished,  '  try  that  in  the  dark  pool  oMT 
there,  and  I  think  it  will  rise  something  before  long;  but  first  lA 
us  take  our  hmoh  now  wo  arc  together.' 

We  lay  down  in  the  shade,  feeling  very  lazy  and  luxurious ;  $aA 
whilst  we  are  discussing  the  sandwiches  of  which  our  lunch  coa— 
siated,  let  me  tell  you  who  Hugh  Melton  was,  and  also  a  httle  0^ 
his  history,  besides  describing  hia  personal  appearance  for  the  bflufi^ 
of  my  lady  friends. 

First,  then,  his  appearance,  which  I  hope  may  not  disappoiDt 
you,  though  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  so  much  handsome  as  (Ui- 
tinguished  looking.  He  was  unmistakably  a  gentleman,  and,  by 
the  way,  it  is  not  every  one  even  among  those  who  really  can  kj 
claim  to  the  title  that  looks  so  nowadays :  tall  and  well  knit,  vitli 
good  hands  and  feet,  and  a  face  that  I  never  thought  of  calling 
handsome,  though  I  always  admired  it  more  tbau  any  other  I  had 
ever  seen.  Imagine  u  square  broad  brow  surmounted  by  wsTJ 
light  hair,  from  under  which  looked  out  dork-hazel  eyes,  uanally 
soft  and  caressing  in  expression,  though  I  have  seen  them  flash  with 
the  light  of  hate  and  defiance. 

For  the  rest,  his  nose  conld  lay  claim  to  no  particular  type,  and 
his  long  fair  moustache  hid  a  mouth  from  which  gleamed  a  very 
perfect  row  of  teeth.  There  was  great  determination  and  id- 
flexible  will  in  the  straight  eyebrows  and  square-cat  jaw,  aad  on* 
could  imagine  that  his  mind  once  made  up  on  any  subject,  b 
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^^^H^P  induced  to  change  it.  Altogether,  his  woakl  not  have 
^H^n?pl«ASAnt  face  it  was  but  for  the  rare  softness  and  sweefe- 
^Btooftbe  dark  eyes,  that  seemed  to  caress  one  with  a  look,  and' 
ikt  always  made  me  wonder  how  our  colonel  could  have  the  heart 
to  be  down  ou  hiin  when  those  grave  gentle  eyes  met  his.  As  to  hiB 
atoiy,  it  was  sad  enough  as  I  then  knew  it,  namely,  that  he  was  the 
^Kf  son  of  veTy  poor  parents  ;  in  fact,  his  mother's  had  been  a  run- 
^■l^  match,  and  her  relatives,  wealthy  people,  totally  refused  to 
^he  anything  to  say  to  her  as  long  as  her  husband  lirod ;  yet  for 
^ftt  matter  they  might  well  have  been  proud  of  the  connection, 
^Pbe  was,  though  poor,  of  old  and  noble  family.  Ho  died,  how* 
wer,  when  Hugh  was  about  fourteen,  and  then  ono  of  his  mother's 
^nthers  condescended  to  give  Iier  a  small  yearly  income  and  school- 
^H  for  him  for  a  year  or  two,  so  that  in  time  he  passed  for  the  army, 
^Bwas  gazetted  to  the  — th.  He  hod  been  for  some  years  with 
^now ;  and  his  old  uncle  had  purchased  two  steps  for  him,  so  that 
at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  he  was  some  way  up  in  the  list  of  the 
^tttains.  Our  colonel,  however,  had  never  liked  him  :  we  were  a  some- 
^^t  hst  regiment,  and  it  bored  him  t-o  have  a  poor  man  amongst 
IS ;  and  Hugh  certainly  was  poor ;  for  though  his  uncle  purchased  his 
^ma,  ho  made  him  no  allowanoe,  and  evidently  considered  that  he 
^Wd  keep  up  with  all  the  follies  and  extravagances  of  a  crack 
^H|mA  on  his  pay.  So  the  colonel  snubbed  him,  and  was  per- 
^H^Pdown  on  him,  trying  to  force  the  unforttmate  fellow  to  ex* 
^ange  ;  which,  however,  Hugh  would  not  do,  partly  because  he  liked 
**nio  of  as  very  warmly,  and  chiefly  because  oar  homo  service  was 
P^«r]y  up,  and  he  would  have  had  to  pay  a  good  sum  of  money  to 
[**dace  any  one  to  exchange  with  him.  This  he  had  not  to  give, 
'^^oanse,  as  I  have  said,  he  had  nothing  but  bis  pay,  and  what  he 
■^nid  get  for  a  few  cleverly  dashcd-off  magazine  articles.  He  man- 
*^cd  in  this  way  to  keep  himself  out  of  debt  and  make  both  ends 
^leet ;  but  it  was  very  hard  work,  and  I  often  pitied  him  when  I  saw 
aim  consuming  the  midnight  oil  over  those  clever  sketches  we  used, 
to  Iiiugh  at  afterwards  in  the  United  Service  Mngminr.  He  was  a* 
fi^ital  artist  too,  and  that  helped  his  pocket  a  little ;  still  he  was 
kept  hard  at  work  to  get  a  little  ready  cash,  and  it  wa8n*t  much 
ivbeu  it  did  come.  As  we  lay  there  lazily  under  the  trees,  I  calmly 
puffing  away  at  my  pipe,  he  as  ever  dashing-ia  a  hasty  sketch  of 
Wit  shady  resting-place  (ho  seldom  smoked,  and  he  had  alwayH  a 
pencil  in  his  hands),  I  asked  him  what  it  was  Old  Crusty  (oar 
jreverent  name  for  Colonel  Armstrong)  bod  to  say  to  him  that 
Doming,  when  they  wore  closeted  such  a  long  time  together. 

He  laughed — his  gay  careless  laugh.  *  Poor  Old  Crusty,  how 
le  hates  me  !  I  quite  feel  for  him.  It  really  is  a  pity  to  have  a  fine 
jwps  like  this  spoiled  by  one  penniless  vanrien ;  but  really  it  ia 
^Hny  being  so  penniless  that  keeps  me  here,  else  I  think  I  would<< 


try  and  oblige  liim.  However,'  he  added,  *  what  do  yonSunk  be 
was  saying  this  morning  ?  Yon'd  never  guess,  so  I  may  as  ivell 
tell  you.  It  seems  my  mother,  who  is  still  handsome,  and  goes  out 
a  good  deal,  is  thinking  of  marrying  again.  Now  the  person  she 
has  chosen  is  a  merchant  in  tho  City,  very  wealthy;  but  the  connec- 
tion does  not  suit  my  uncle's  taste,  and  he  has  sent  me  a  meflsige 
through  tho  colonel,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  his  (being  doabtlen 
afraid  to  broach  tho  subject  himself),  that  if  I  \\il]  write  to  my  motler, 
refusing  my  consent  to  her  marriage,  and  farther  saying  that  in  the 
event  of  her  persisting  in  her  determination  I  must  decline  baring 
anything  more  to  say  to  her,  he  will  then  not  only  purchase  all  mj 
future  steps,  and  make  me  the  very  handsome  allowance  of  800^.  per 
annum,  but  also  declare  me  his  heir.  That*s  a  bribe  worth  baving, 
Charlie/  he  continued,  turning  towards  me,  and  speaking  in  a  ligLt 
tone  that  belied  the  £erce  Hash  in  his  eye  and  the  dark  frown  on 
his  broad  brow. 

'  What  did  you  say  ?  is  the  question/  I  replied^  thinking,  how- 
ever, that  1  knew  the  answer  pretty  well. 

*  I  told  the  colonel,'  answered  Hugh,  *  that  it  was  very  well  my 
uncle  bad  sent  his  message  by  him  ;  for  if  he  had  come  in  person,  1 
doubted  much  if  I  could  have  refrained  from  the  pleasure  of  throw- 
ing him  out  of  the  window.  The  request  alone  would  have  deserred 
such  an  answer,  still  more  the  bribe/ 

*  And  what  did  Armstrong  say  ?' 

*  0,  he  pooh-poohed  my  seutimentalism,  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  it,  and  laid  bufore  me  uU  the  advantages  of  being  friends  witU 
my  uncle  and  pocketing  his  800L  ;   what  a  figure  it  would  enable 
me  to  make  in  tho  regiment;  and  all  the  rest  of  it.   Then,  seeing  fO^ 
unmoved  by  that,  he  went  on  to  state,  that  in  the  event  of  ts^y 
refusing  to  do  as  he  wished,   my  uncle  had  determined  to  hft'^^ 
nothing  more  to  do  with  me,  but  to  leave  me  in  future  to  sink  ^^ 
swim,  as  best  I  could.     To  that  I  replied,  that  while  I  repudiat^^ 
tlie  charge  of  sentimentalism,  it  was  my  earnest  wish  to  try  ao** 
do  what  I  saw  manifestly  to  be  my  duty,  and  that  in  no  way  coal^ 
I  feci  it  to  be  my  duty  to  prevent  my  mother  providing  herself  with 
a  conifurtable   home  in  her   old  age,  to  gratify  my  uncle's  prid^- 
My  duty  Hes  to  her,  not  to  him ;  and  whilst  I  consider  her  quit^ 
right  in  the  course  she  has  chosen,  if  she  loves  the  man  she  intends 
to  marry,  I  can  in  no  way  perceive  the  right  either  of  my  nnclf  V 
iuterlereuce  or  tho  maimer  of  it/ 

*  Well  done,  old  fellow  !  1  knew  you  were  true  steel,*  I  answered* 
raising  myself  on  my  elbow  and  looking  at  him,  wishing  the  while 
I  had  his  own  gift  with  the  pencil,  that  I  might  transfer  that  aui- 
mated  countenance,  with  its  sparkling,  flashing  look  of  defiance  aiid 
disdain,  to  paper.  What  a  splendid  fellow  he  is,  and  how  he  must 
have  electrified  OldCnisty,  if  he  looked  and  spoke  like  that  t'^  ^'•rn 
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I  tboo^ht,  aSf  having  finished  my  pipe,  I  rose  to  try  Mclton*s  fly  in 
the  place  ho  had  recommended.  He  took  up  his  position  for 
mother  sketch,  and  wo  both  went  to  work.  I  had  not  been  long  at 
it  wben  I  got  a  bite,  and  soon  was  very  busy  playing  a  remarkably 
fino  trout ;  he  was  a  big  one — over  ten  pounds*  weight — so  that  it 
look  me  some  time  to  land  him,  when,  greatly  encouraged  by  my 
soecMs,  I  continued  whipping  the  water  diligently,  and  in  two  or 
three  boars  had  taken  about  half-a-dozen  fine  trout. 

*Why,  Caimsford,  that's  splendid  V  said  Hugh's  voice  close  to 
me,  as  I  lauded  my  last,  a  fine  three-pounder.   '  What  luck  you  have 

«i!    One  doesn't  often  get  such  sport  as  that.' 
I  'Nor  should  I  to-day  if  you  had  not  given  me  that  fly.     How 
ll,  old  fellow  ?     You  know  everything,  and  yet  one  never  seea 
voa  shooting  or  fishing.' 

*I  used  to  go  in  for  both  once  on  a  time,  when  we  lived  in  Ire- 
land, before  my  father's  death.  I  was  very  young  then,  but  the  little 
bovledge  I  picked  np  about  such  things  has  stayed  by  me,  and  I 
am  very  glad  it  has  been  of  use  to  you  to-day,  Charlie.  Now  you 
can  take  the  conceit  out  of  that  stupid  fool,  Southman,  who  is  always 
talking  about  his  doings  in  Norway,  and  who  has  not  hooked  a  min- 
now here  yet.' 

'  Yes,  I  shall  enjoy  taking  that  fellow  down  a  peg  or  two.  I 
'■Au't  stand  his  airs  ;  neither  for  that  matter  can  Old  Cmsty,  though 
the  fellow  is  made  of  gold  I  do  believe ;  which  shows  that  after  all 
*tU"  colonel  has  some  sense  in  him,  if  he'd  let  it  get  an  airing  now 
*^d  then.'  With  which  complimentary  speech  I  shouldered  my 
'•aket ;  and  Hugh  having  already  got  his  traps  together,  we  set 
'<*t  on  our  way  back  to  town. 

I  went  into  Melton's  room  on  our  return  to  barracks,  and  whilst 
^  Was  washing-out  his  brashes  and  palette,  settling  his  paint-boxr^ 
^d  otherwise  fiddling  about — like  the  old  bachelor  I  always  told  him 
^o  would  be — I  amused  myself  looking  over  a  portfolio  of  sketches, 
''^ich  stood  on  a  chair  by  the  window.  They  were  most  of  them 
flews  of  places  where  we  had  been  stationed  lately,  and  I  knew  by 
^  cross  in  the  comer  of  many  of  them  that  Hugh  had  copied  them 
for  sale  ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  Melton  eked-ont  his  scanty  pay  by  the 
(iroduce  of  his  art,  as  he  was  wont  proudly  and  fondly  to  call  it. 
^At  last  I  came  to  a  more  finished  picture,  which  riveted  my  atten- 
tion for  some  time  ;  so  that  I  did  not  observe  Hugh,  who  came 
quietly  up  behind  me,  and  looked  over  my  shoulder  for  a  little 
while  without  speaking.  It  was  a  portrait  of  a  young  girl  that  had 
9o  taken  my  fancy,  and  underneath  was  written  in  dear  old  Hugh's 
tuudwriting,  *  Fais  cc  que  dois  advienne  qtic  poiirra.'  The  face 
tself  was  very  pretty,  with  an  expression  half  earnest,  half  laughing, 
n^  sweetness  in  the  smile,  and  a  very  maim  twinkle  in  the  eye. 
^H  all,  the  head  was  surroonded  by  a  perfect  holQ  oi  d.e^^ 
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golden  hair,  not  in  any  way  ftpproaching  to  red,  bat  pare  nw 
golden,  \vith  a  dash  of  brown  in  the  shftdows. 

As  I  have  said,  Melton  came  and  looked  orer  mj  slionUei, 
without  my  bein^'  av'ai'e  of  bis  approach ;  so  that  I  was  ratkr 
startled  when  I  heard  his  yoice  beside  me  saying,  '  Did  yoa  new 
see  that  before  ?     AMiat  do  you  think  of  it  ?' 

'  It  is  a  charming  face/  I  answered.  '  Tell  me  who  was  <ki 
origlna],  and  why  you  have  appended  such  a  vory  sage  motto  to  9p 
fascinating  a  beauty.* 

Hifl  face  fell  perhaps  ever  so  slightly  as  he  replied,  'You  often 
laugh  at  me  for  what  you  call  my  bigh  principles,  and  strict  Ad- 
herence to  what  I  conceive  to  be  my  duty ;  you  will  perhaps  k 
snrprised  when  I  tell  you  I  owe  those  ideas  to  her.* 

'I  should  never  have  giiessed  it/  I  replied;  'the  face  looki 
mirthfal  rather  than  serious.  How  came  she  by  such  methodisUctl 
opinions  ?' 

*  I  don't  mind  telling  you  all  about  it,  Caimsford,  tboagfa  ) 
would  not  tell  every  one ;  but  this  is  how  I  became  acquainted  wit! 
her,  and  Low  she  came  to  give  me  advice.     A  good  many  years  ug 

now,  soon  after  I  first  joined,  I  was  quartered  near  M in  In 

land,  and  as  there  were  never  many  ofllccra  in  that  part  at  a  timt 
the  few  who  did  go  there  were  entertained  very  hospitably  ax 
made  much  of.     There  was   in  particular  one  gentleman,  a  &[ 

Meares,  who   lived  in   a  small  place  near  M ;  he   kad   oi 

daughter,  this  girl  whose  portrait  you  see  here/ 

'What,*  I  exclaimed,  interrupting  him,  'is  that  Miss  Mean 
the  heiress,  of  whom  I  have  hoard  so  much?* 

'Yes/  he  answered.  'At  that  time  they  were  poor  enoogl 
since  then,  however,  she  has  come  into  a  large  property,  and  is  ol 
of  the  richest  heiresses  in  England.     However,  as  I  was  saying,  i 

that  time  they  lived  near  M ,  and  I  was  a  freqaent  visitor  ; 

her  father's  house.  I  need  hardly  tell  yon  the  owner  of  that  tiA 
was  clever,  original,  and  spiiitcd,  without  being  in  the  least  fiuil 
she  could  dance  and  ride  quite  as  (>erfectly  as  most  Irish  girls  do- 
some,  indeed,  thought  she  excelled  most  of  them  in  those  ocooii 
plishments — and  besides  many  other  talents  possessed  no  met 
skill  with  her  pencil.  You  may  imagine  that  I,  then  young  aod  in 
pressiouable,  easily  fell  under  the  spell  of  her  beouty  and  aeeoa 
plishments ;  I  speut  almost  my  whole  time  at  Belvoir  (their  plooe 
and  her  mother,  a  charming  handsome  woman,  seemed  to  see  t 
harm  in  our  intimacy.  Day  by  day  we  went  out  flketching  aboi 
the  place,  never  going  far  from  the  house,  but  as  the  soeoM 
around  was  lovely,  always  finding  plenty  to  do.  I,  though  a^k 
as  instructor  on  these  occasions,  often  found  myself  hard  o  ^M 
to  equal  my  pupil's  productions  ;  and  from  day  to  day  ^  ^M 

^lighilj   ways  and  clever   amusing  conversation  m$         ^^H 
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In  love  with  her.     For  her  society,  and  in  order 
thftl  I  might  Bit  near  her  and  watoh  her,  and  for  the  hope  of  touch- 
ing ber  haud  at  meeting  and  parting.  I  now  neglected  ereiything  ; 
my  dnties  were   shirked   whenever  I  could  prevail  on  any  one   to 
oDdertako  them,  and  my  art,  of  M'hich  before  I  had  been  a  devoted 
itsdeDt,  was  now  entirely  thrown  aside>  except  during  the  sketch- 
ing expeditions  I  have  spoken  of.     Once  or  twice  in  that  happy 
time  I  fonnd  Miss  Meares  looking  at  me  with  a  carious,  half- 
piwiled,  bftlf-anxioua  expression,  and  I  wondered  wliat  brought  so 
troubled  a  look  to  her  sunny  face,  half  hoping  and  half  fearing  I 
imist  be  the  cause  of  it.     Happiness  such  as  I  then  enjoyed  was, 
however,  too  groat  to  last,  and  for  some  days  I  saw  the  cloud  ap- 
proacbing  which  was  to  blot  out  all  the  fair  dreams  I  had  woven  for 
myself  during  those  long  bright  summer  days.     Latterly  Maud — 
for  I  had  begun  to  dare  to  call  her  bo  in  my  own  thoughts — had 
appeared  sad  and  disheartened,  rousing  herself  with  an    evident 
flfiort  to  laugh  at  the  meiTy  sallies  I  now  and  then  made,  in  the 
vtin  hope  of  dispelling  her  melancholy.    I  was  pained  at  this,  as  I 
•iways  was  pained  by  anything  that  caused  her  sorrow ;  and  as  her 
Btanner  towards  me  had  a  tinge   of  monruful  tenderness  in  it,  I 
determined  to  take  courage,  and  speak  the  decisive  words  that 
should  settle  at  once  the  position  we  must  in  future  occupy  towards 
<^ch  other. 

*  It  was  one  fme  bright  morning,  when,  as  usual,  I  had  come 
'""er  armed  with  my  sketching  apparatus,  that  I  came  to  this  reso- 
*^tion ;  for  some  little  time  she  had  appeared  to  avoid  these  excur- 
**oos,  once  so  pleasant  to  both  of  us,  and  that  day,  when  I  came 
'^^^'lu^s  her  in  the  garden,  she  said,  with  the  gentle  joyless  smile 
^«ich  of  late  I  had  seen  so  often  on  her  radiant  face,  "  I  don't 
*-Uink  I  can  sketch  to-day ;  I  don't  feel  inclined  for  a  walk." 

'  Upon  this  I  spoke.  **  \Vhy  is  it,"  1  said,  *'  that  you  are  never 
^*ielined  to  walk  out  now,  or  sketch  cither,  even  those  views  which 
^-Te  close  to  the  house  ?  Have  I  done  anything  to  annoy  you  ?  You 
^je  so  changed  to  me  lately.** 

**  No,  indeed,**  she  replied  earnestly,  "yon  have  never  annoyed 
tne;"  and  then  she  turned  to  a  rose-bnsh  beside  her,  and  began  cut- 
ting ofl*  the  withered  leaves,  and  putting  them  into  a  basket  that 
hung  on  her  arm. 

'•  If  I  have  not  annoyed  you,  why,  then,  are  you  so  altered  of 
late  ?'*  I  persisted.  **  You  don't  know  what  pain  the  least  coldness  in 
yonr  voice  and  look  canses  me.  I  will  not  bear  it  any  longer ;  I 
will  speak  and  tell  you.*' 

**  Hush  !*'  she  said,  turning  round  so  as  to  face  me,  whilst  hold- 
ing tip  her  hand  with  a  warning  gesture.  "Hash  !  I  know  what 
joa  are  going  to  say.  Don't  think  mo  unwomanly  or  forward  be- 
flflofie  1  tell  you  before  yoa  speak  that  I  know  what  you  intended 
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to  say.  For  some  days  I  have  aeen  that  it  mast  come  to  this, 
and  I  hare  been  turning  over  in  my  mind  how  I  could  best  spare 
you  the  pain  of  saying — myself  the  pain  of  lifitemng  to — ^wkt 
will  do  neither  of  us  any  good,  and  must  cause  us  trouble  and  grief. 
Stay,"  she  continued,  with  a  pretty  imperious  gesture,  as  I  was  about 
to  inteiTupt  her  eagerly ;  "  you  must  hear  me  to  the  end  patienlly: 
I  won*t  keep  you  long.  I  think  the  best  thing  for  both  of  us  ^ 
.he  for  you  to  know  a  little  more  of  my  past  life  than  you  at  pesent 
do.  It  is — "  hero  she  paused  for  a  moment,  and  I  thonght  a  tinge 
of  colour  crept  iuto  her  pale  cheeks  ;  but  with  an  effort  she  after  a 
minute  tossed  her  head  with  a  pretty  impatience  I  had  often  admired, 
and  went  on  ;  *'  it  is  this  :  Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  very  little  child, 
an  old  frieud  of  my  father's  died,  and  on  opening  his  will  it  vai 
found  that  he  had  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  immense  property  to 
me  when  I  should  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  oo 
condition  I  should  marry  a  nephew  of  his,  a  Mr.  Cameron  byname: 
nntO  then  the  property  is  rigidly  tied  up,  not  a  penny  being  spent 
on  me,  but  everything  being  allowed  to  accumulate.  Aboal  a 
week  ago  my  father  told  me  this  Mr.  Cameron,  who  has  until  latdy 
been  out  with  his  regiment  in  India,  is  on  his  way  home,  to  chiva 
the  fulfilment  of  the  compact  entered  into  years  ago  by  his  fathei 
and  mine.  I  shall  be  twenty-one  m  a  few  weeks  now,  and  m; 
father,  who  has  long  been  obliged  to  live  in  great  poverty,  to  provid 
me  with  a  good  education  and  those  few  comforts  which  our  meac 
afford,  is  now  naturally  anxious  to  enter  on  the  enjoyment  of  tbi 
fortune,  and  insists  on  my  giving  this  young  man  such  a  promise  < 
shall  insure  our  possession  of  the  property,  though  it  will  not  t 
necessary  for  me  to  marry  at  once.  I  can  now  only  beg  of  you,  MJ 
Melton,  not  to  judge  hardly  of  me  for  having  in  this  matter  take 
the  initiative,  and  overstepped  those  boundaries  of  reserve  usuaU 
observed  by  women ;  my  only  excuse  is  that  I  hoped  to  save  yo 
pain.'* 

"  But,"  said  I,  when  she  had  finished  speaking,  **  do  you  con 
aider  this  fortune  worth  more  than  the  love  I  have  to  offer  you' 
You  guessed  aright  what  I  had  to  Hay  :  I  do  love  you ;  but  if  yoi 
prefer  a  miser's  gold  to  the  earnest  faithful  affection  I  feel  for  yon 
then  I  would  not  utter  one  word  to  induce  you  to  alter  your  choice 
for  in  that  case  you  are  not  worthy  to  he  my  wife,  or  to  take  the  firs 
pplace  by  right  in  my  heart,  which  you  have  already  usurped  there.' 
X  spoke  defiantly  and  bitterly,  for  it  seemed  to  mo  from  the  fill 
decisive  way  in  which  she  spoke  that  she  had  made  her  choice,  u> 
that,  loving  me  as  much  as  her  cold  heart  could,  she  yet  preferre 
'the  gold. 

'  She  answered  faintly,  "  Sit  down  ;  I  want  to  talk  this  over  wit 
you.  I  have  no  one  to  whom  I  can  go  for  counsel ;  my  father  ^ 
mother  both  have  but  one  opinion  on  the  matter ;  nor  ~         ■ 


■  jottTB,  ana  wy  to  decide  between  them.  My  earaeBt  desire  is  to  do 
m  what  is  right ;  but  now  I  don't  see  the  right.    I  am  like  a  person  wan- 

■  dering  in  a  strange  place  in  thick  darkness — I  see  nothing ;  and  when 

■  I  stretch  oat  my  hands  for  something  to  lean  on,  I  find  only  empty 

■  ipftM." 

I  '*  How  can  yon  hesitate  a  minntc  !*'  I  answered,  boldly  and  hotly, 
I  thinking  I  was  sure  of  victory,  and  pressing  on  ^vith  an  eagerness 
Klhat  perhaps  oansed  my  failure.  ''  Is  it  not  your  duty  if  you  loTO 
■aif,  and  knowing  I  love  you,  to  give  up  everything  for  the  sake 
fof  oompleting  and  filling  my  life,  as  well  as  insuring  happiness  to 
voor  own  ?    Plainly  your  first  duty  is  to  the  man  you  love." 

"  Yes,  if  he  were  my  husband,"  she  answered  ;  **  but  until  then 

all  my  duty  lies  to  ray  parents,  and  their  commands  are  strong  on 

me;  besides,  I  could  not  marry  without  their  consent.     Yes/'  she 

ftdded,  with  a  dreamy  far-off  look,  **  I  see  my  duty  now :  they  have 

sacrificed  themselves  for  me  whilst  I  was  helpless  and  they  were 

strong ;  it  is  my  turn  to  sacrifice  myself  for  them,  now  that  they  are 

iieiLing  old  and   want  the  comforts  they  have  denied  themselves 

Uitherto.     And  yon  too."  she  continned,  turning  and  looking  at  me, 

■*ith  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  lighting  up  her  face,  "  you  too  have  some 

I  object  in  life,  some  duty  to  perform,  other  than  spending  your  days 

■ifi  careless  enjoyment.     With  your  talents  you  might  be  famous, 

■ind  confer  a  benefit  on  your  fellow-men  ;  and  yet  how  little  have  you 

Baohioved  !     See,  I  will  confer  a  greater  boon  on  you  than  if  I  had 

■gtacted  your  request ;  take  for  your  guide  through  life  my  motto, 

Bfttu  ce  que  doU  advienne  qu^  ponrra,'* 

I      "I  will  tako  no  advice  from  you,"  I  answered  angrily.      '*  You 

■  yourself  deliberately  disobey  your  fine  precept ;  yon  have  determined  to 
BelJ  yourself  for  gold  ;  for  you  love  me — you  know  you  do."  Then,  as 

■  iDger  and  grief  mastered  me,  I  went  on  boldly  and  madly,  "  Only 
Vty  yoo  love  me,  and  that  you  would  marry  me  if  you  could  ;  it  will 
Ik  some  poor  comfort  for  me  to  take  with  me  into  my  bauisbment." 
r      '  She  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  and  I  leant  forward,  listeoiing 

breatlilessly  for  the  avowal  my  heart  told  me  would  follow ;  but 
ther  an  instant  she  shook  her  head,  and  said,  *'  You  would  indeed 
iiSTe  cause  to  reproach  me  for  not  keeping  my  precept  if  I  answered 
yoa.  It  is  precisely  because  I  ought  not  that  I  will  not  reply  to 
your  question.  How  should  I  be  acting  towards  Mr.  Cameron, 
whose  promised  wife  I  am,  if  I  spoke  with  yoo  any  more  on  this 
subject?  Good-bye,  Mr,  Melton.  Some  time,  when  you  have  ceased 
to  regret  this — and  you  will  soon  do  so,  for  you  are  still  young — then 
yon  may  come  and  see  me,  and  we  shall  be  the  good  friends  I  woald 
wish  as  to  be ;  but  until  you  feel  you  can  regard  me  in  that  light 
it  would  be  better  we  should  not  meet  again."  She  held  out 
bar  hand  to  mo,  but  I,  maddened  by  jealousy  and  disappointed  love, 
bowed  coldly  to  ber  and  turned  away-     At  this  insult  I  ftw« ,  K%  \ 
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tamed  slowly  from  her,  her  large  eyes  fiUed  with  tears,  and  apitifiil 
pleading  expression  came  into  ber  face  as  she  made  one  step  toiwdi 
me.  I  would  liave  turned  again,  but  before  I  could  do  bo  she  bid 
ran  qnickJy  away,  and  was  already  disappearing  among  the  thick 
shrubberies  surrounding  the  house. 

*  Long  afterwards,  when  I  could  think  calmly  oxer  the  whole  afiur, 
I  began  to  aee  that,  perhaps  looked  at  from  her  point  of  view,  die 
had  been  more  in  the  right  than  I  had  at  first  thought ;  and  it  wn 
then  I  painted  that  picture  with  the  motto  underneath,  and  that  tdoUo 
I  have  ever  since  tried  to  follow  as  my  guide.  I  fear  I  follow  it  bat 
badly ;  but,  as  she  said  then,  one  so  often  tinda  it  difficult  to  know 
the  right.  A  faint  glimmer  of  light,  however,  there  generally  iJ, 
^hich  guides  one  in  some  degree,  and  for  the  rest  the  will  mail 
make  tip  for  the  deed.' 

Chapter  U. 

THE  STEEPLEOUASB. 

BoME  time  after  this  we  were  ordered  to  head-quarters  at  Alikr- 
shot,  and  found  there  a  Captain  Cameron,  who  had  lately  joined,  and 
'who  took  care  soon  to  let  us  know  that  Miss  Meares,  the  heiress,  wu 
his  promised  bride.     Even  if  I  had  not  heard  Hugh's  story  I  abooU 
have  disliked  this  man,  who  was  not  only  insignificant  in  appearftfiMt 
bat  seemed  equally  contemptible  in  mind.     A  little  fair  man,  wiA 
scanty  yellow  whiskers  and  moustache,  and  dapper  person,  alwiji 
neatly  dressed ;  not  bad-looking  perhaps,  but  for  the  sinister  under' 
hand  expression   in   hi3  light-blue   eyes.      I   often  wondered  bow 
Hugh  felt  towards  him,  as  he  sat  glowering  at  him  from  under  his 
bent  brows  across  the  table  at  roess;  but  indeed  I  need  not  hare 
wondered,  for  his  feelings  were  often  too  plainly  visible  on  his  ttci 
to  need  any  expression  in  words,  and   the  new  arrival  very  mob 
became  aware  that  for  some  reason  or  other  '  that  dark-lookiD|t 
fellow,  Hugh  Melton'  (as  he  called  him),  bore  him  no  good-inll* 
The  time  now  drew  near  when  some  steeplechases  which  we  Im' 
got  up  were  to  come  ofl*;  and  throughout  the  whole  camp  nothifi? 
was  talked   of  but  the  merits  of  the  respective  horses  and  their 
riders.     There  was  one  horse  in  especial  that  all  the  judges  decluprf 
must  win,  if  only  his  abominable  temper  could  be  kept  under,  or  got 
rid  of  for  the  day ;  but  even  his  greatest  admirers  were  afraid  to 
trust  their  money  on  so  ill-tempered  a  brute.     Templeton  of  *  oon' 
was  to  ride  him  ;  and  in  this  fact  lay  the  consolation  to  his  backors, 
for  they  thought  if  any  man  in  the  service  could  master  him  it  wt« 
that  dashing  *  light  weight,* 

Every  one  who  has  once  seen  Templeton  sitting  back  on  his 
chestnut  thoroughbred,  his  hands  well  down  and  his  head  up,  nding 
iz2  the  first  flight  with  the  Pytchley.  or.  bettor  still,  flying  along  in 
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Mhmt  at  the  Grand  Military,  will  recollect  him  ;  a  Binall,  sporo, 
foyisb-lookicg  young  fellow,  with  pale  fair  complexion,  large  pro- 
^ut  blue  eyes,  drooping  mouKtat-he,  and  a  nil-ndmirari  eiprea- 
iou  of  oounteiiauoe.  lint  to  thoBe  of  my  lady  ijiends  who  may  not 
■re  seen  him  in  his  faronrite  career  let  mo  recall  the  same  sUght 
Ipire  leaning  langnidly  against  the  wall  in  a  hallroom,  looking  bo 
ItaBsely  bored  that  you  are  reminded  of  a  death's  head  at  a  fcust^ 
nd  long  to  ask  him  why  he  came  there,  when  the  festive  scene 
•ens  BO  little  to  his  taste.  You  must  have  seen  and  pitied  him, 
ttUe  reader;  recall  him  to  your  mind's  eye  now,  and  have  before 
DO  the  intended  rider  of  Spitfire  (so  the  horse  was  called). 

Cameron,  who  by  the  way  hardly  knew  u  horse  fi-om  a  cow,  had 
pot  of  money  on  him  ;  bo  had  Southman,  and  one  or  two  more.  I 
ido't  like  his  temper,  and  so  backed  Jack  Masterman,  the  second 
mnrite,  for  a  small  sum.  The  race  was  to  como  off  on  ^yedues- 
ly  the  23d  oT  July ;  but  on  the  Friday  before,  as  we  came  in  to 
less,  I  observed  an  unusual  excitement  on  Southnian*s  generally 
boiid  face,  and  on  looking  round  perceived  that  Cameron,  Temple- 
j^^d  HemmLugs,  the  owner  of  Spitfire,  were  all  absent. 
^RThat's  up?*  I  inquired  of  Percy  Langham,  who  sat  next  me. 

'"Why,  haven*t  you  heard?  That  idiot  Templetan  lias  gone 
Dd  sprained  his  wrist  with  those  confounded  gymnastics  he  was 
tvays  bothering  about ;  aud  so  Spitfire  must  either  be  scratched, 
rsoflie  one  else  must  be  got  to  ride  bim.  They  do  say  that  Ga- 
llon has  nearly  gone  out  of  his  mind  since  he  heard  of  Tempie- 
Bl's  accident ;  and  I  hear  he  will  be  mined  if  that  horse  doesn't 
U).  He  has  gone  now  to  the  stables  to  find  Hemmings,  who  went 
Mr  there  some  lime  ago,  and  they  Bay  that  he  intends  to  ask  per- 
Uwion  to  ride  the  horse  himself  sooner  than  let  him  be  scratched.* 

'But  why  ?  Wouldn't  it  be  much  bettor  for  him  if  the  horse  was 
ithdrawn  ?  He  could  then  make  a  new  book,  or  he  needn't  make 
syatalL* 

'  0,  that's  just  the  pith  of  the  whole  thing.  I  beliero  he's  dipped 
MMndously,  and  the  Jews  are  down  on  him  ;  so  that  if  he  doenn't 
mi  fiomething  now,  he  goes  to  the  wall  enlirely.  A&  to  his  not 
ttkiog  aooUier  book,  that  is  because  he  fancies  himself  secure  on 
tot  horae,  and  doesn't  care  for  any  of  the  others.  8outhmau*s  as 
xi.*  Langham  recounted  all  this  in  an  undertone,  with  a  rather 
wed  twinkle  in  his  eye ;  be  did  not  at  all  fancy  the  Cameron  and 
ruthoMui  clii^ne. 

'  But,*  said  Hugh,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  me,  and  who 
•  l>een  listening  attentively,  *  can  Cameron  ride  at  all  ?  I  never 
^fid  he  did  much  iu  that  line." 

^Hlo,'  l&ughed  Langham ;  '  that's  what  makes  it  so  cnrious. 
^B  tay  Spitfire  will  kill  him,  others  that  the  horse  will  be  killed ; 
^-^y  rate  Cameron's  aafo  fur  a  crunjidor.' 
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Hugh  turned  away  his  head  quickly,  and  appeared  to  b^  busy 
with  his  dinner ;  bat  Southman,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Uhk, 
cried  out :  '  Did  yoa  ever  hear  of  such  folly  as  Cameron's  wantiitg 
to  ride  that  brute  Spitfire  ?  He's  safe  to  be  kiDed.  I'm  as  goodi 
rider  as  he,  and  I've  as  much  on  the  race  as  he ;  hut  if  it  wis  it 
much  again,  I  wouldn't  rido  that  animal.' 

'  Show's  that  his  physical  courage  is  of  a  higher  order  Uun 
yowrs.  We  won't  presume  to  comporo  your  moral  qualities,  Sonih- 
man/  said  Langham,  laughing  quietly.  He  was  a  young  fellow 
who  had  not  long  joined,  universally  liked  for  his  gay  good  homonr, 
but  a  most  inveterate  dealer  in  chaff  and  badinage,  neither  fiienJ 
nor  foe  escaping  his  gay  sallies, 

Southman,  wrapped  safely  from  all  covert  stings  in  an  impene- 
trable armour  of  self-conceit,  answered  quietly:  *  No  ;  physical 
courage  is  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  without  being  properfy 
balanced  by  moral  coitrage  it  degenerates  into  foolhardiness  lod 
rashness.  Now  if  Cameron  had  a  degree  of  moral  courage  at  til 
apportioned  to  his  physical  bravery,  he  would  reflect  that  it  woulii 
be  much  better  to  bear  a  little  dunning  from  the  Jews,  or,  cvai 
though  that  is  a  disagreeable  alternative,  to  be  whitewashed,  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck.' 

^  But  suppose  he  was  to  be  whitewashed  ont  of  his  rich  fiitare's 
recollection  ?'  said  Langham  inquiringly. 

*  Ah,  there  now  is  a  caae  that  requires  judgment.  That  is  joit 
a  situation  in  which  I  could  show  to  advantage;  I  would  showyw 
bow  to  steer  through  those  difficulties  in  a  manner  that  m^ 
astonish  you,'  answered  Southman. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  the  colonel,  who  at  the  head  of  the  Ubifl 
was  beginning  to  look  rather  electrified  at  Sonthman's  philosophic*! 
turn  of  mind,  'suppose  we  go  out  and  smoke  a  cigar;  yoTi  ctf 
resume  this  interesting  discussion  at  a  future  period.' 

We  all  rose  and  dispersed  in  different  directions ;  I  lighting » 
cigar,  and  intending  to  go  out  for  a  quiet  stroll,  to  think  over  Bome 
family  news  I  had  that  day  received.  I  had  not  gone  fkr,  bovrerer, 
before  I  beard  Hugh's  voice  calling  after  me,  *  Stop,  Caimafori; 
why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  ?  I  want  you  to  walk  with  me.' 

I  turned,  and  as  he  camo  up  I  noticed  a  singularly  white-set 
look   in  his  face ;   the  straight  dark   brows   overhung  gloomy  bb- 
fathomable  eyes,  in  which  a  kind  of  reatleaa  troubled  look  gkanwA 
at  intervals,  and  the  firm  detennined  mouth  expressed  even  mor© 
than  its  ordinary  share  of  indomitable  will. 

*  Come  with  me  to  find  Hemmings,  there's  a  good  fellow,  ChfttHc,' 
said  he,  as  he  came  np  and  took  my  arm. 

'What,'  I  exclaimed,  'you  surely  don't  mean  that  yoo  V9 
going  to  offer  to  ride  that  brute  Spitfire  !  That's  to  save  that  felloif 
Cameron  the  fall  he  so  richly  deserves,  I'll  lay  anything.' 
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fk)  Cairasford/  began  Hugh,  in  a  harried  troubled  manner,  '  you 
kdH  know  bow  I  felt  when  Southman  was  talkiug  about  it  at  dinner, 
tag  tempted  sorely  then  ;  something  kept  whispering  to  me,  "Leave 
b  alone  and  let  him  be  killed,  since  he  chooses  to  ran  the  risk ; 
'snone  of  your  business  ;  and  when  he's  out  of  the  way  there'll  be 
>tlung  between  you  and  Maud/'  It  was  dreadful,  Charlie, '  he  went 
I,  growing  more  white  and  worn-looking  as  the  remembrance  of 
vt  fierce  mental  conllict  again  overcame  him  ;  *  but  now  my  mind 
made  np,  and  there  is  ouly  this  course  open  to  me/ 

'  But,'  I  argued,  *  how  in  this  are  you  following  out  your  favourite 
otto?  How  can  you  make  out  in  any  one  way  that  it  is  your  duty  to 
0  the  risk  of  having  your  neck  broken  to  save  Captain  Cameron's  T 

'Why,  it  is  as  plain  as  daylight,'  he  answered.  *  If  Cameron  is 
lied,  it  brings  grief  and  sorrow  on  one  whom  I  love  better  than 
yself,  and  whom  therefore  it  is  my  duty  to  shield  from  all  evil ; 
r,  mind  you,  I  hold  that  we  owe  a  duty  to  those  we  love,  whether 
«7love  ns  or  not.  And  then,  again,  if  he  dies  I  shall  as  surely  be 
8  murderer  as  if  I  had  committed  the  deed,  for  in  my  heart  I 
■fae<l  for  his  death ;  therefore  I  must  offer  to  ride  this  horse,  and 
e  sooner  I  have  done  it  and  got  it  over  the  better.' 

I  saw  he  was  determined,  so  said  nothing  more,  but  walked 
ivn  to  the  stables  where  the  much-talked-of  steed  was  at  present 
lying.  There  we  found  Captain  Cameron  in  close  consultation 
tti  Hemmings,  with  whom  Hugh  immediately  opened  the  conver- 

'  This  is  a  bad  business  about  Templeton,  Hemmings.  How  do 
a  intend  to  manage  about  the  horse  '?* 

'  I  hardly  know,*  answered  Hemmings.     '  Cameron  here  wishes 

ride  him ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  not  only  useless 
t  dangerous  to  let  any  one  ride  him  who  doesn't  know  him 
oroughly.* 

'  I  came  down  to  offer  my  services/  said  Hugh,  laughing ;  '  but 
Beems  you  have  quite  Vembarras  tie  richcsses  in  the  way  of 
lera  now  ;  so  perhaps — * 

•Well,  if  you  really  feel  inclined  to  undertake  riding  him,*  in- 
^pted  Hemmings  quickly,  '  I  think  you  woidd  ho  about  the  most 
flly  person  I  could  meet  with,  I  remember  seeing  you  out  in 
>  Quom  country  once  or  twice  on  a  very  ugly  brute  of  a  horse, 
t  would  have  brought  most  people  to  grief;  so  that  if  any  one 

Templeton  cau  make  anythiog  of  Spitfire,  you  are  the  man.' 

'  Will  you  really  ride  him,  Melton  ?'  asked  Cameron.  '  That 
C^ost  kind  of  you.  I  have  a  great  deal  on  him,  and  it  would 
&  put  me  out  dreadfully  if  he  had  been  scratched.     When  do 

intend  to  try  him  ?' 

•Well,  it  is  rather  late  now — about  half-past  eight,  I  should 
^k  still,  if  you  don't  mind,  Hemmings,  I'll  take  him.  out  now 


and  see  how  he  goes  with  me.  Yon  can  come  too  if  ytn  IDr,  ' 
Cameron.  I  know  a  nice  retired  8pot.  where  we  can  get  &  good 
gallop  without  being  observed/  answered  Hagh  ;  '  and  yon,  Cainy 
ford,  bring  out  Jocelyn,  for  I  may  want  yon  to  give  me  a  lead  oro- 
the  first  fence.  And  now  let's  look  at  the  animal.  I  may  waat 
him  saddled  and  bridled  dlB'ercntly  &om  the  nsual  way,  when  Ikiiow 
what  his  tricks  are.' 

Hngh*8  spirits  seemed  to  have  risen  as  soon  as  his  pcriloia 
offer  had  been  accepted,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  thoogh 
in  the  first  instance  duty  had  made  him  volunteer,  yet  now  the  ex- 
citement of  approaching  danger  was  beginning  to  exert  its  infioeOM 
on  his  spirit,  and  he  would  not  have  backed  out  of  the  scrape  if  he 
could.  We  now  entered  the  stable  where  this  redoubtable  anioul 
was  to  be  seen ;  there  Le  was  in  a  commodious  loose  box,  aad  in 
truth,  though  luiowing  what  I  did  of  him,  I  could  hardly  restnta 
myself  from  echoing  Hugh's  cry  of  delight.  He  was  a  magniJieait 
livcr-colourcd  chestnut,  with  tawny  mane  and  tail,  small  bloodlike 
head,  a  broad  forehead  conspicuously  marked  by  a  large  white  star, 
full  clear  wild  eyes  with  a  wicked  roll  in  them,  large  wiiJe-apen 
nostrils,  and  long  restlesfl  ears.  jVltogether  his  face  was  a  picton, 
beantiful  to  look  at,  but  promising  bad  times  to  his  adveutnrou 
rider.  Add  to  this  a  neck  fine  and  light  where  it  joined  the  litwi, 
but  swelling  into  a  massive  crest  and  mnning  into  a  powerful  sloping 
shoulder ;  broad  oval  hind  quarters  of  immenso  power,  a  ma^nfi- 
ceutly- developed  chest,  and  flat  sinewy  legs  completed  the  cotipd'aH 
of  the  finest  horse  I  ever  saw.  No  wonder  Cameron  felt  son  ot 
his  money  on  him ;  no  wander  Hugh  felt  a  thrill  of  delight  tX  llw 
thought  of  riding  such  a  superb  creature,  and  began  to  think  his 
sacrifice  was  no  sacrifice  at  ^, 

There  he  stood,  looking  wondcringly  at  his  unknown  visitort, 
turning  now  and  then,  as  if  for  protection,  to  the  stableman,  who 
stood  near  hira  with  the  clothing,  that  had  just  been  removed,  over 
his  arm.  Hugh,  after  a  few  minutes*  admiring  pause,  advaooadto 
take  him  by  the  head  stall ;  to  this  Spitfire,  though  he  Fetreaftrfft 
little  before  him  at  first,  offered  no  great  objection,  and  Hugh  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  hira  more  closely.  After  a  few  seconds  b* 
asked  :  *  What  bit  do  you  ride  him  vnth  ?* 

'A  twisted  snaflle,  sir,'  answered  the  man;  *  he's  an  orkflf^ 
temper,  sir,  and  pulla  like  a  good  un  when  he  gets  his  spirit  apt 
though  at  times  his  mouth  is  too  fine.  This  is  the  way  of  it,  sir* 
if  you  pull  him  he'll  rear  up  and  fall  atop  of  you,  as  sure  as  eggs  i^ 
^ES^'f  ^^^  i^  ^^  pulls  yon,  and  yon  can't  manage  to  stop  him 
way,  he*ll  take  you  wherever  he  chooses  to  go,  and  that's  meet  likfl 
to  bo  the  shortest  way  home.' 

'Ah,  very  likely,'  answered  Hugh  ;   '  but  I  don't  intend  to  le^ 
him  get  his  own  way — I  shall  try  a  plan  of  my  own  with  him.' 
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then  proceeded  to  give  his  own  directions  for  the  bridling 
^tiiis  formidable  mount. 

'  Now,'  he  said,  when  he  had  finished  his  instractions,  '  we'll 
aaehow  he  will  work  In  that  tackle.' 

'WeD/  said  Hemmlnf^s,  when  he  had  done  speaking,  '  I  think 
joa  intend  to  break  your  neck,  Melton ;  I  hardl}>  like  to  let  you 
nJe  him  in  that  gear/ 

'  Make  yourself  easy,  my  dear  fellow,'  answered  Hugh ;  '  I  rode 
ODfi  like  him  before,  who  had  pusizlcd  a  good  many  people.  I  found 
my  plan  perfectly  successful  nith  Eongh  Diamond,  the  horse  you 
wrme  riding  in  the  Quorn  country,  and  I  can  at  least  try  it  on 
Uiisone,  who  seems  to  have  a  similar  temper.* 

This  explanation  satisfied  Hemmings,  and  a  few  minutes  after, 
oar  horses  having  appeared  and  SpitHre  being  now  ready,  we 
noonted  and  set  oS  along  the  Loudon  road.  When  we  had  ridden 
tvo  or  three  miles  out  of  camp,  Hugh  pointed  out  to  me  a  low 
Ikldge  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road. 

'  Now,*  said  he,  '  over  with  yon  ;  we'll  go  through  these  fields, 
lotve  that  farmhouse  to  the  right-hand  aide,  and  then  we  come  to 
1  splendid  range  of  pasture  land,  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  yonder. 
Are  you  ready  ?' 

I  went  at  the  fence,  and  Jocelyn,  a  grand  old  hunter,  who,  if 
all  the  horses  in  England  were  balking  round  him,  would  not  mind 
them,  went  over  calmly,  knowing  full  well  that  there  were  no 
hmmds  out  anywhere  near,  and  therefore  it  was  not  worth  his  while 
to  get  excited.  Once  over  I  turned  to  watch  Hugh,  who  put  Sptt- 
in  straight  at  it,  intending  to  follow.  It  was  no  use,  however; 
*■  he  ncored  it  the  ill-tempered  brute  wheeled  round  short,  and  on 
Hugh's  trying  to  tnm  him  at  it  again,  began  a  violent  battle, 
ia  which,  however,  the  fighting  was  all  on  bis  side,  Hugh  remain- 
uig  perfectly  quiescent,  it  being  above  all  a  iHstingnishing  feature 
of  his  riding  that  he  never  lost  his  temper,  no  matter  how  trouble- 
■ome  hia  mount  might  be. 

'At  it  yon,  Cameron,'  Melton  called  out,  turning  away  and  leav- 
ug  room  for  the  other  to  pass  him  ;  *  he  may  bo  more  inclined  to 
follow  when  you  are  over.* 

Cameron  did  as  he  was  told,  but  I  fear  from  the  sample  he 
(^^6  as  of  his  riding,  he  would  have  had  a  poor  chance  on  the 
"•atnut;  as  it  was  he  barely  kept  hia  seat,  and  was  no  sooner  over 
^^ti  he  asked  me  to  change  horses  with  him,  alleging  that  the  one 
*  'Was  on  was  a  new  purchase,  and  not  to  his  taste  ;  he  wished  me 
^ry  it  and  give  an  opiuiun  on  it.  For  nearly  half  an  hour  the 
^^  beast  of  a  chestnut  kept  us  waiting ;  but  at  last,  finding  there 
^  no  ohance  of  his  unseating  or  tiring  out  his  rider,  he  took  the 
^^6  in  splendid  style,  and  all  three  closing  in  together  we  set  ofif 
tdie  hill.     The  next  fence  ho  took  capitally,  going  in  the  middle 
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between  our  two  horses ;  but  the  one  after  I  began  to  think 
prove  a  puzzler,  and  felt  rather  anxious  when  we  drew  neu  H. 
When  we  were  quite  close  to  it,  however,  Spitfire  crept  forward  & 
little,  and,  forgetful  of  all  his  former  bad  temper,  took  it  splendidlv ; 
his  rider,  then  keepiug  him  in  a  quiet  canter,  continncd  up  the  liill* 

*  Well  (lone  !'  I  exclaimed,  as  I  came  up.  '  If  ho  goes  as  ndl. 
in  the  race,  he  is  safe  to  win.     What  do  you  say,  Melton  ?' 

*  I  think  he'll  go,'  he  answered*  *  I  don't  fancy  I'll  have  vy 
trouble  if  I  can  make  him  take  the  first  fence  well ;  in  order  to  dc» 
that  I  must  accustom  him  to  obey  me ;  and  so  I  think  if  yon  ini 
Cameron  would  return  homo  I  will  give  him  a  little  schooling  aboafc 
here  for  an  hour  or  so ;  by  that  time  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  where 
to  put  your  money.' 

Cameron,  greatly  pleased  at  Hugh's  wonderful  success,  reidily 
assented  to  this  proposal,  and  we  rode  otf  together.    I  did  not  &De^ 
my  companion,  though  just  now  he  was  in  one  of  his  pleasing 
raooda,  rattling  away  about  his  private  affairs,  telling  me  for  howr 
much  ho  wa8  dipped,  and  if  the  state  of  his  affairs  reached  the 
of  his  intended  bride's  father,  there  was  no  knowing  whether, 
very  straitlaced  in  his  ideas,  he  might  not  take  exception  at  tk^ 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  debts  had  been  incurred.     All  thi^ 
low  scheming  selfishness  was  disgtisting  to  listen  to,  and  I  coul^ 
not  help  wondering  how  any  girl  such  as  Hugh  had  described  Mis^ 
Meares  to  be  could  care  for  such  a  man.     I  was  more  and  mur^ 
drawn  to  the  conclusion,  the  more  I  thought  on  the  matter,  Ihi** 
Hugh  was  risking  his  lifo  for  a  more  fancy  of  his  own,  as,  not  t-o 
charge  Miss  Mearea  with,  anything  worse,  I  was  sure  she  would  no* 
feel  any  deep  grief  at  hearing  of  heTfntur*ii  death,  if  indeed  he  hm^^ 
succeeded  in  killing  himself  m  the  race,  which  I  permitted  mjie^^ 
to  doubt,  for  the  reason  that  *  he  that's  bom  to  be,'  &c. — you  kntr^* 
the  rest,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  when  you  have  &  dirtU** 
acquaintance  with  the  individual  in  question. 

At  ten  o'clock  Hugh  came  in ;  it  was  still  that  soft  perfnino^ 
twiEght  of  the  height  of  summer,  and  there  was  light  enough  fcF*" 
ine  to  see  his  face,  on  looking  at  which  I  was  not  surprised  to  fis^ 
he  was  fearfully  tired. 

'Well,'  he  said,   throwing  himself  into  an  armchair,  'I  had* 
dreadful  scene  after  you  left ;  but  I  fancy  I  have  conquered  him  »■* 
last.    If  I  had  stayed  there  all  night,  I  should  have  done  so  before 
I  wonld  let  him  go  homo  without  doing  what  I  wanted;   he  wisbwa 
to  follow  you  back  to  camp.    Give  me  a  glass  of  beer,  Charlie;  I'o* 
too  done  up  to  speak  till  I  have  restored  exhausted  nature.' 

I  gave  him  what  he  asked  for,  and  then  he  described  to  mo  the 
terrible  battle,  where  the  fighting  was  all  on  one  side,  through  which 
he  had  passed,  ending  by  saying : 

*  And  now,  Charlie,  if  you  have  any  money  to  spare,  put  It  all 
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on  him;  for  I  think  when  I  have  given  him  ODe  or  two  more  lessons 
I  shall  be  able  to  make  him  do  as  I  like,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
QUI  beat  him  in  Aldershot.' 

The  day  of  the  steeplechase  at  last  came,  and  I,  being  one  of 
stewards,  wont  over  early,  and  round  the  conrse  to  see  that 
hing  was  as  it  should  be.     We  had  jmt  np  some  very  good 
p8 :  one  good  wet  ditch ;  a  stone  wall  that,  though  nothing  to 
Irishman,  I  fancy  many  in  camp  would  not  have  liked  to  nego- 
tiate ;  one  or  two  fences  of  the  kind  they  call  double  ditches  in  the 
r  isle ;  and  some  flights  of  stout  ox  palings.    Altogether  it  was 
eoTirse  demanding  pluck  and  good  riding,  though  I  saw  nothing 
that  a  good  horse,  properly  handled,  could  not  get  over  safely ;  in- 
deed, the  committee  had  expressly  desired  that  nothing  of  a  break- 
Deck  character   should   be   attempted.     Hugh  looked  very  well  in 
groen-and-silverj  and  doubtless  many  an  admiring  glance  was  cast 
4thim  by  the  fair  denizens  of  the  grand  stand;  but  ho  never  seemed 
^  look  that  way,  or  to  notice  the  pretty  faces  and  brilliant  toilettes 
whicli  it  displayed.     Not  so  Gerald  Courtown,  the  rider  of  Jack 
Masterman ;  that  dandy  ensign  in  his  scarlet  jacket  formed  a  con- 
spicuous object  among  the  throng,  and  might  be  seen  improving 
the   few  minutes  left  before  mounting  in   flitting  from  one  bevy  of 
hcAuties  "o  the  other,  receiving  with  evident  delight  an  immense 
*™.oimt   of  chaff"  and   complimentary   badinage.      Then  there   was 
PoWell,  in  black  and  orange,  rider  of  The  O'Donoghue,  a  horse  that 
^i^lit  with  good  riding  become  nn  awkward  opponent  for  either  of 
the  favonritcs.  though  for  some  reason  or  other  the  public  had  not 
^uicied  hii  v.     Good  riding  he  was  sure  to  get  at  the  hands  of  Powell 
^^  the  2d,   who  was  heart  and  soul  wrapped  up  in  horseflesh,  and 
*lio  made  it  his  boast  ho  had  never  yet  *  met  the  woman  he  would 
^*re  to  look  round  at/     He  now  stood  moodily  watching  the  horses 
**8  they  were  led  up  and  down  clothed  from  head  to  foot,  waiting 
*V(r  the  saddling-beU  to  ring.     Now  and  then  he  would  begin  an 
Excited  eulogy  of  his  moimt,  Tbo  O'Donoghue,  to  any  of  his  ac- 
^^uaintances  who  wore  imwary  enough  to  venture  near  him ;  but  we 
'who  knew  him  well  avoided  him  at  such  times,  as  be  was  impossible 
to  get  rid  of  when  once  off  on  his  favourite  topic.     Then  there  was 
Beresford  of  the  Blues,  leaning  against   the  dashboard  of  a  pony 
phaeton,  in  which  sat  Lady  Blanche  de  Vaux,  for  whom  it  was 
whispered  Beresford  entertained  more  than  a  mere  passing  admira- 
tion. 

It  had  been  settled  that  the  horses  should  take  a  preliminary 
canter  before  the  grand  stand,  in  order  that  the  fair  spectators  there 
assembled  might  have  a  good  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  different 
horses  and  choosing  those  whom  they  might  wish  to  back,  which 
last  was  decided  by  the  rider  on  its  back  more  Ihau  by  the  merits 
of  the  animal  itself,  I  fancy.  At  length  the  saddling-beU  rang. 
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eresiora  lore  litmself  away  from  his  lady-loTe  ;  Gerald  Conrtown 
with  a  laugh  and  a  nod  distributed  generally  to  the  assembled  beao^* 
of  the  stand,  turned  towards  the  paddock;  Powell's  gloomy  fac^ 
lighted  up  for  the  first  time,  and  the  usual  wild  gleam  came  into  his 
eye ;  %Yhilbt  Meltou  linked  his  arm  in  mine  and  drew  me  away  willx 
Lim  towards  the  horses. 

Spitiire  was  looking  splendid,  there  was  no  donbt  about  that  ; 
and  I  hardly  wondered  at  Hugh's  saying  in  a  heartfelt  tone  of  al- 
niii-ation : 

'  Isn't  he  a  picture  ?  Isn't  he  perfect,  Chai-Ue  ?  Bid  you  erar 
see  so  magnificeut  an  animal  before  T 

Nevertheless,  the  beauty  thus  apostrophised  did  not  look  amiable, 
though  to  my  surprise,  on  Hugh's  approaching  him  and  petting  him, 
he  became  considerably  more  quietj  and  alloAved  the  saddling  pro- 
cess to  proceed  without  any  very  violent  effort  to  prevent  it.     At 
last  all  was  ready;  the  second  bell  rang;  the  riders  sprang  into 
their  seats,  and  set  off  in  a  quiet  canter  up  the  gentle  hill  past  the 
stand.     I  rode  quietly  up  a  little  distance  behind  them,  watchio^ 
Hugh  with  admiring  eyes ;  his  perfect  easy  seat,  his  lithe  active 
figure,  that  moved  in  unison  with  the  motion  of  bis  horse,'  his  band 
well  down,  restraining  with  light  bat  firm  touch  the  impetuosity  o'C 
the  powerful  steed  he  rode ;  altogether  he  formed  a  picture  of  a  perCB^s^ 
horseman,  and,  to  my  mind,  out  of  the  twelve  men  cantering  at  thafc"^ 
moment  up  the  green  together,  there  was  not  one  to  be  compare  ^^ 
to   him   as   regarded  the  perfection   of  his   riding.     Just  as  th 
passed  the  stand  I  t^aw  Hugh  glance  quickly  towards  it,  and  bow 
I  was  surprised,  us  I  did  not  know  he  had  any  lady  friends  u 
Aldershot,  and  I  was  on  the  poiut  of  riding  up  to  try  and  find  o^  ** 
who  she  was,  when  Templeton,  the  young  follow  who  was  to  hav^^ 
ridden  S{>itfire  if  he  had  not  sprained  his  wrist  at  such  on  inconv^ 
nient  time,  strolled  up  to  me  in  his  usual  languid  way,  holding  oib."^ 
his  uninjured  hand  as  though  it  cost  him  a  powerful  effort  to  mak^* 
an  exertion. 

'Morning,  Cuirnsford.     I  say  Spitfire  will  win;  don*t  you  thiiiB^ 
•fioy    Splendid  fellow  that  Melton  !   Always  knew  he  could  ride  if  h^ 
chose,  though  he  never  would  take  the  loan  of  a  horse  from  me  ^ 
He*s  got  a  hand  that  will  keep  that  beast's  temper  cool,  if  any  on^ 
can.     I  watchetl  him  passing  up  now ;  not  an  ounce  weight  rest^ 
ii}g  on  his   mouth,  though   the  brute  was   mad  with  impatience. 
That's  the  way  to  ride;  he*U  give  those  fellows  a  lesson,  I'm  think- 
ing.    Good-bye  ;  see  you  again  at  luncheon,  I  suppose  T      And  sa 
saying,  the  dan<ly  horseman  strolled  quietly  away. 

I  now  moved  np  near  the  starting-post,  and  watched  the  ar- 
rangements with  anxious  eyes ;  a  few  false  starts  would  so  com- 
l>letely  rouse  Spitfire's  temper,  that  I  doubted  if  even  Hugh  would 
then  succeed  in  getting  anything  out  of  him.    The  flag  at  length  fell. 
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&Qd  thd  twelve  horses  bouuded  away  together  ;  a  beantiful  sight 

they  wore,  the  riders  with  their  gay-coloiired  jackets,  the  horees 

Tith  their  beautifully-shaped  bodies  fjlistening  under  the  brilliant 

Jaiy  BQD.  as  though  clothed  in  satin,  springing  over  the  elastic  turf 

KJQ  rapid  regular  bounda,  tossing  their  dehcato  heads,  and  Btraining 

poo  the  bit  in  iinpatifnco  to  bo  free.     I  was  surprised  to  see  at  the 

^t  few  bounds  that  Hugh  kept  behind  all  the  rest,  going  quietly. 

I  imagined  he  must  be  doing  it  with  a  view  to  getting  a  lead  over 

the  first  fence,  but  still  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  an  error  in 

judgment  to  allow  the  whole  Held  in  front  of  him,  as  among  so 

maay  there  might  be  one  who  would  set  the  example  of  balking, 

aoii  then  it  would  be  all  up  with  Spitfire.     Scarcely  had  I  begun  to 

think  thus,  however,  and  before  they  neared  the  fence,  the  chestnut 

darted  to  the  front,  and  increasing  his  speed  at  every  stride,  went 

gllbping  at  the  stout  paling  in  front.    '  He  must  bs  mad/  I  thought, 

■Boidixig  to  Hugh  ;   *  he  shonld  nerer  take  that  horse  at  a  fence  with- 

OQt  a  lead  ;'  and  mentally  cursing  his  stupitlity,  I  watched  anxiously 

'oi*   the  result.     To  my  surprise,   however,  just  aa  he  noared  the 

ftfDee,  the  horso  slackened  his  racing  speed  into  a  quick  steady  gallop. 

^^tk  rose  like  a  bird  at  the  post  and  rails,  and  the  next  instant  was 

failing  along  evidently  held  well  in  hand,  to  allow  of  the  others  com- 

^&  up.  Gerald  Courtown  and  Jack  Masterman  popped  over  next,  fol- 

■'o^'ed  by  Powell  on  the  Irish  horse  The  O'Donoghue  ;  but  Beresford, 

?*^    to  relate,  cannoned  against  Sims  of  the  28th,  and  came  to 

S^^ominious  grief  before  Lady  Blanche*s  eyes.     He  picked  himself 

^»   however,  but  his  horse  had  picked  itself  up  first,  and  was  now 

p^Vloping  wildly  over  the  course,  for  some  time  resisting  all  attempts 

^^    oateh  it;  so  that  when  at  last  it  was  secured,  the  race  was  vir- 

L^^Uy  over,  and  quite  crestfallen  his  gay  rider  returned  to  the  stand, 

^''llere,  however,  he  found  Lady  Blanche  very  ready  to  heap  any 

^^oant  of  opprobrious  epithets  on  poor  Sims'a  devoted  head,  and 

^Ozxdole  with  him  to  his  heart's  content.     In  the  mean  time  the 

^■itlers  held  on  their  course ;  one  by  one  the  outsiders  fell  off,  all  but 

^lie.    Solace  of  '  ours,'  a  small  slight  fellow  riding  a  lithe  active 

XHsIi  zuare  that  seemed  inclined  to  give  the  favourites  some  trouble. 

She   sprang  over  the  ground  like  a  deer,  switching  her  rat-tail  and 

flonrishing  her  hind-quarters  in  a  way  that  told  as  plainly  as  words 

thai  she  was  yet  going  at  her  case,  and  thoaght  nothing  of  what 

Was  before  her.     A  very  pretty  sight  it  was,  too,  to  sec  her  at  a 

fence,  not  striding  over  it  like  our  horses,  but  going  up  all  together, 

Qoniethiug  like  a  hare,  and,  like  that  animal  also,  sometimes  ^ving 

%  half  turn  whilst  in  the  air,  and  lauding  almost  sideways  to  the 

fence  she  had  jumped. 

'  That  one  will  give  them  some  trouble/  said  Templeton,  who 
\eaa  again  beside  me,  and  who  was  now  a  little  excited,  for  him.  *  See, 
The  O'DoDoghue  and  Firefiy  are  side  by  side ;  watch  them  going  at 
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that  wall;  they  jump  eo  differently  from  the  rest.    Pretty,  isn't  it?* 
he  added>  as  they  went  over  together.    Spitfire  was  still  in  the  front, 
and  Templeton'a  eye  falling  on  him,  he  nodded  approvingly-    *  ThaVe 
a  clever  fellow,  that  Melton,    How  well  he  took  the  measure  of  ihsX 
animal's  temper !     I'd  hardly  have  dared  myself  to  take  him  firsi. 
at  that  first  fence,  and  yet  I  see  now  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do   ', 
he's  a  queer,  nervous,  irritable  temper,  that  gets  flurried  and  excito^ 
when  he  sees  the  others  going  before  him.     I  say,  look  there — Fireffl.3 
is  creeping  up  to  the  favourite.     I  didn't  believe  Solace  when  bM.^ 
talked  so  eternally  of  his  mare  Firefly^  and  all  she  could  do.     Faoa 
beginning  to  think  more  of  her  now.     "VSTiat  a  stayer  she  mast  b^  ! 
She  looks  as  fresh  as  a  daisy,  and  goes  along  whisking  her  wicke<3- 
looking  tail  as  though  it  was  all  play  to  her.    Melton  will  have  soxcia^ 
trouble  with  her,  I  Ihiuk.' 

As  Templeton  finished  speaking,  the  outsider  and  the  favourL'^a 
had  closed  up,  and  were  now  running  neck  and  neck ;  the  ne^sd 
fence  would  be  the  last,  and  then  there  were  about  six  hundr^^d 
yards  of  racing-ground  before  reaching  the  winning-post. 

Solace's  riding  was  greatly  inferior  to  Melton's ;  there  was  a 
want  of  hand,  and  too  great  a  desire  to  interfere  with  his  hon^^'B 
performances  that  put  the  little  Irish  mare  at  a  disadvantage  ;  stm^. 
to  the  intense  astonishment  of  every  one,  she  not  only  held  fc»-«r 
ground,  but  actually  appeared  to  gain  shghtly  on  the  show  horse  of 
the  regiment,  and  indeed  one  might  say  of  the  army ;  the  one  ^ 
whom  it  had  been  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  beat  him  ^ 
only  he  did  not  lose  his  temper.  And  he  had  not  lost  it ;  on  t^^^® 
contrary,  he  was  going  splendidly,  literally  flying  over  the  grou^^^ 
with  his  glorious  stretching  stride,  yet  never  able  to  shake  03"  f^*^' 
an  instant  the  wiry  lean  form  that  with  springing  bounding  actic^'* 
kept  pace  with  him. 

Every  one  in  that  great  crowd  held  his  breath  as  they  reach^^ 
the  last  fence ;  the  pace  was  fearful,  and  the  keenest  judge  coul  ^ 
not  have  guessed  which  would  win. 

Suddenly,  as  they  approached  at  a  breathless  pace  the  fenc^^" 
before  them,  a  woman's  long  white  cloak  fluttered  out  on  the  breez^^ 
from  the  other  side  of  the  hedge ;  Firefly,  held  negligently  by  he*^ 
inexperienced  rider,   swerved  wildly,  while   Spitfire,    kept   straight 
with  a  firm  yet  gentle  hand,  flew  to  the  front,  clearing  the  leap  ii» 
splendid  style,  and  then  laying  himself  down,  advanced  with  light' 
ning  speed  to  the  winning-post.     It  was  but  a  moment  that  Firefly 
swerved  from  the  track,  but  in  that  moment  Spitfire  gained  the 
opposite  side ;  close  on  his  heels,  however,  the  gallant  mare,  sefc 
right  by  her  excited  rider,  boimded  o\er  with  the  spring  and  elas- 
ticity of  a  roebuck,  and  then  stretching  herself  for  the  first  time, 
and  letting  for  the  first  time  her  marvellous  speed  be  seen,  she  flew 
rather  than  galloped  after  her  opponent.     Very  small  was  the  ad- 
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Spitfire  had  gained,  and  with  the  first  two  boanda  she 
reached  his  girths;  then  for  tho  first  time  Melton  called  on  his 
noble  steed,  that  responded  gamely  with  every  muscle  exerted  to  the 
utuiost.  Breathless  tho  crowd  looked  on,  as  the  brown  mare's  head 
crept  up  to  his  shoulder.  Was  it  possible  ?  Could  he  hold  his  own  to 
the  winning-post  ?  Two  springB  more  would  do  it ;  but  already  the 
dark  head  stretched  beside  the  chestDui's  foaming  neck.  Another 
hooud,  another — and  they  shot  past  the  winning-post,  Melton  the 
winner,  by  about  half  a  head,  of  perhaps  tlic  closest  race  ever  run 
in  '  ours,*  and  certainly  one  that  astonished  the  judges  more  than 
anything  that  had  been  seen  for  a  long  time  at  Aldershot. 

The  excitement  was  intense.  So  close  was  the  race,  that  some 
fancied  ono  the  winner,  some  the  other ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
jadge  had  formally  proclaimed  Spitlire's  success,  that  some  even  of 
his  backers  could  bo  induced  to  believe  ia  it.  After  a  congratula* 
lory  shake  of  the  hand  to  Molton,  the  winner  was  almost  wholly 
disregarded ;  while  every  one  crowded  round  the  little  brown  mare 
that  had  come  iu  such  a  splendid  second,  aud  that  every  one  knew 
well  could  have  won  so  easily  if  it  had  been  ridden  as  the  fayoorita 
had  been. 

'  Wliy,  Solace/  said  Templeton,  in  a  rather  more  excited  tone 
than  his  usual  languid  drawl,  *  where  in  the  world  did  yon  pick  up 
that  animal,  and  how  did  you  keep  her  so  dark  ?  She*8  a  regular 
flyer,  and  no  mistake ;  but  for  that  shy  the  race  was  yours  easily, 
and  if  you  had  held  her  well  in  hand  you  would  not  have  lost  it  by 
that/ 

'  I  know,'  answered  Solace,  laughiug  good-humouredly.  *  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  a  first-rate  horseman  Ukc  Meltou ;  still,  you  know,  I  told 
^roa  all  I  had  got  a  mare  would  beat  the  favourite  even  with  my  bad 
viding  ;  and  so  she  would  if  it  hadu*f  been  for  a  fluke.  I  bought  her 
in  the  west  of  Ireland ;  saw  her  there  and  liked  her  when  I  was 
■over  fishing  a  few  months  ago,  and  have  been  trying  to  ride  her  ever 
since.  She's  a  rough  one  and  no  mistake  to  ride  when  she's 
fresh/ 

Courtown  and  Powell  had  come  in  close  together  third  and 
fourth;  all  the  others  were  nowhere,  and  now  came  straggling  in 
ono  by  one,  greatly  disgusted  no  doubt  at  their  position,  and  as 
mach  astonished  as  any  ono  else  at  tho  unforeseen  termination  of  the 
race. 

Whilst  wo  were  all  looking  at  Fireiiy  and  talking  over  her 
splendid  success.  Melton  stole  off;  and  when  I  again  came  towards 
the  grand  stand,  I  was  astonished  to  see  him  standing  beside  a  lady, 
to  whom  he  was  talking  with  no  little  earnestness  and  animation. 
A  glance  at  her  face,  however,  enlightened  rao  ;  it  was  the  original 
of  the  portrait  I  had  admired  so  much  a  few  days  ago — no  less  a 
person  than  Miss  Meares  the  great  heixesfi,  and  l\ie  -^xovdaa^Wc^^ 
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of  Cameron,  wbo  also  Btood  near,  looking  with  nonob&lant 
ccrucd  ej68  on  his  betrothed  and  her  companion.  I  looked  atbi.r 
somewhat  critically  an  I  approaohtid,  and  must  own  that  I  was  sot 
diBap]iuinted  ;  she  ^\'bs  even  prettier  than  his  Bketch,  and  though 
she  talkod  with  an  easy  uncouBirained  manner  and  a  pleasant  ftov 
of  conrcraation,  yet  there  seemed  a  moumfnl  depth  in  her  lug 
violet  eyes,  as  she  lifted  them  now  and  then  to  his,  that  betrayed 
perhaps  more  than  she  would  have  liked  to  be  observed.  As  to  liim, 
be  seemed  to  forget  for  the  time  the  barrier  that  existed  between  ibem; 
the  excitement  of  the  ride  had  ilusbed  his  cheek,  and  the  exhikn- 
tiou  of  triumph  lent  a  lu&tre  to  his  eye  that  made  him  look  huid* 
somer  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  look  before  ;  while  the  same  cmiei 
chased  away  all  sad  remembrances,  and  gave  him  courage  and 
inclination  to  rattle  on  in  a.  continuous  stream  of  merry  chat  toil 
langhter,  as  happy  and  light-hearted  as  though  no  pleading  -^mAs 
and  passinnnte  prayers  hiid  ever  passed  his  lips  to  her.  Icouldoot 
help  thinking  whtit  a  contrast  he  must  present  to  her  eye  with  the 
face,  figure*  attitude,  manner,  the  tout  eiisffmhl^,  of  her  fntnre  hus- 
band, as  they  stood  there  side  by  side,  eyeing  each  other  nowind 
then  with  instinctive  distrust  and  dislike. 

Cameron  was  in  his  gayest  humour  ;  he  was  standing  beside  thu 
acknowledged  belle  of  the  day,  who  was,  besides,  one  of  the  richest 
heiresses  in  England,  for  whose  smile  men  were  billing  to  go  throngb 
any  amount  of  danger,  and  to  stand  beside  whom  wit  h  the  right  tbt 
Cameron  possessed  would  have  made  more  than  one  heart  there 
present  throb  with  a  rapture  beside  which  all  other  joys  would  be 
cold  and  lifeless.     More  than  all  this,  he  bad  won  largely ;  his  credi* 
tors  would  be  qnieted,  at  least  for  the  time,  as  I  don't  believe 
gentleman  ever  had  the  least  intention  of  liquidating  his  debts 
foil ;  however,  he  would  pay  as  much  as  would  render  him  safe, 
that  waa  all  he  wanted. 

We  were  having  a  large  luncheon  party  that  day,  and  on 
tering  the  room  with  some  lady  friends,  I  found  Mr.  and 
Meare^  wore  also  among  the  number  of  the  guests.  They  sat  o 
sit«  me,  so  that  I  had  a  very  good  opportunity  for  observing  t^^ 
young  lady  ;  and  the  more  I  saw  of  her  the  more  I  liked  her.  I  §^ 
indeed  aa  thoogh  the  peculiar  charm  of  manner  Melton  hod  apolc^^ 
of  was  exiercisii^  its  infloencQ  over  lae,  and  I  am  sure  my  1»^- 
fiiends  must  have  found  me  rather  more  preoocnpied  than  W^ 
plMBant  or  flattari^g.  Hugh  sat  on  one  side  of  her,  and  I  he0^ 
him  say  in  the  caraleas  manner  under  which  he  sometimes  hid  dd^^ 
iMling.  *  Do  yoQ  Ktnenker  boom  imrj  good  advice  voa  gave  t^* 
Ike  iMt  tiBM  I  oaw  joa.  Miss  !!«•>«■  ?' 

Tbo  colov  tlD&bed  a  litUo  «««r  that  dear  pale  Uce  of  hen,  ^ 
she  aaswofod,  *  I  don't  remember  ever  giving  joa  any  gt»od  odvio^  < 
k<at  if  I  did,  I  hope  it  has  been  pro6tafe)e  lo  JKK.' 
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*  Yes,  it  was  jaat  about  that  I  wanted  to  toll  you/  be  replied. 
'  I  bare  ever  since  tried  to  act  up  to  it,  and  though  in  aoine  things 
I  think  that  **  le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandeUo/'  etill  in  others  it 
pAjs ;  for  instaucej  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  I  have  im- 
firoved  in  my  art.  Dun*t  you  remember  telling  me  I  ought  to  have 
B  fixed  object  in  life  ?  Well,  I  havo  chosen  painting  for  my  object, 
ftfid  have  followed  it  up  closely  ever  since.  I  thought  you  would  be 
plamnd  to  hear  what  your  good  advice  has  done  for  me  ;  I  hope  your 
own  practice  uf  it  has  been  equally  succeaeful.' 

Again  I  saw  the  tears  rise  slowly  in  the  depths  of  her  lovely 
violet  eyes,  as  she  turned  away  pained  and  aimoyed  at  his  frivolous 
and  impertinent  tone ;  his  gaze,  which  followed  her  every  motion, 
saw  it  too,  and  in  an  instant  penitence  followed  his  cruel  speech. 
He  leaned  towards  her,  and  said  hurriedly  and  brokenly,  in  so  low 
a  voice  tiiat  none  but  I  overheard  him,  *  Forgive  me  ;  I  don't  know 
what  I  say  or  do.  The  sight  of  you  has  brought  back  hopes  and 
longings  I  had  thought  long  dead  in  me.  I  would  never  have  oome 
near  you  had  I  thought  I  should  have  been  betrayed  into  saying 
anything  that  could  have  caused  you  a  moment's  pain.  My  heart 
is  sore,  and  I  have  passed  to-day  through  the  bitterest  trial  life  can 
bring  me  ;  but  do  not  fear,  I  will  distress  you  no  more.* 

She  heard  him,  and  gave  him  one  timid  hurried  upward  glance 
that  spoke  pardon,  and  I  ahuost  thought  love,  in  its  lingering 
tenderness ;  then  turned  awty  and  busied  herself  with  what  vas 
before  her. 

Hugh,  after  this,  spoke  no  more  to  hor ;  but  I  eould  see  his  gaze 
goring  on  her  every  now  and  then,  when  ho  thought  she  was 
gaged  with  Captaiu  Cameron,  who  sat  ou  the  other  aide  of  her 
father,  with  a  look  that  revealed  too  plainly  to  my  anxious  e^es 
bow  utterly  every  hope  and  atlection  of  his  noble  and  still  young 
life,  with  all  its  abundant  promise  of  daring  deeds  and  painiitaldng 
triumphs  of  art,  was  bound  up  in  this  young  heiress,  with  her  sweet 
pure  beauty,  her  clever  radiant  smile,  her  lovelit  tender  eyes,  her 
halo  of  golden  hair,  and  all  the  dainty  adornments  of  modern  fashion 
helping,  in  their  careful  tasteful  aiTangement,  to  heighten  and  en- 
hance a  beauty  already  too  dangerous  without  their  assistance.  The 
lady  ou  the  other  side  of  him  was  fully  occupied,  talking  to  her  next 
neighbour,  so  that  he  had  nothing  to  call  away  his  attention  from 
Miss  Meares  ;  and  I,  who  knew  his  mind,  could  read  so  clearly  the 
torture  he  was  undergoing,  as  ho  watched  Cameron's  attentions  with 
wild  vindictive  eyes,  that  I  almost  feared  those  oroond  mo  mast  see 
it  too.  But  no;  they  were  all  too  busy  with  their  own  affairs,  and  I 
forced  myself  to  amuse  my  friends  alao,  for  fear  they  might  perceive 
to  whom  my  attention  was  straying.  The  longest  day  must  have  an 
end,  and  this  one  also  at  last  wound  slowly  to  its  close.  Our  £air 
guests  departed  to  adorn  themselves  for  the  ball  we  gave  that  night, 
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to  celebrate  the  favomite's  victory ;  and  I  went  oflf  to  my  room,  dng. 
ging  Hugh  with  mo,  much  against  his  will,  he,  poor  fellow,  no  doubt 
wanting  to  go  and  brood  in  solitude  over  his  hard  fate,  and  perbApg 
deplore  the  softness  that  had  led  him  to  play  into  Cameron's  hudi 
in  the  matter  of  riding  the  horse.  However,  I  would  not  take  any 
refusal  from  him,  and  once  safely  inside  my  room,  I  pushed  him  into 
u  comfortable  chair  and  left  him  for  a  few  minutes  in  peace,  to  col- 
lect himself  and  get  over  the  exciting  events  of  the  day.  After  a 
few  minutes,  I  looked  up  &om  some  writing  I  was  busy  with,  and 
glancing  at  him,  saw  his  brow  contracted  by  a  dark  frown,  and  the 
whole  exprcssiou  of  his  face  so  painfully  sad,  that  I  determined  to 
try  if  I  cotild  console  Mm.  I  therefore  went  quietly  up  to  him,  and 
^Aj^ing  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  said : 

'  Dear  Hugh,  what  is  the  matter  *?  Can  I  help  you  in  any  way '?' 

He  started,  and  for  a  moment  an  impatient  look  crossed  his  face; 
but  it  faded  away,  and  with  bis  smile  sweet  as  ever,  but  anspeakiUj 
sad,  he  answered : 

'  No,  Caimsford.    \Miat  troubles  me  now  is  a  thing  that  none 
can  lighten  or  take  away,  and  yet  that  causes  more  heart-buruingt 
and    miseries    than    anything    on    this   wide    earth — I   mean   the 
anguish  of  unavailing  regret,  of  bitter  remorse.     I  saw  you  lookijig 
at  me   to-day   at   luncheon,   Charlie ;    and  no  wonder ;    you  most 
truly  have  been  ashamed  of  your  friend,  when  any  diatress  eren 
such  as  I  had  to  bear  could  have  made  mo  utter  a  covert  tumt 
to  one  so  good  and  true  as  she.      When  I  saw  the  pained  staztled 
look  in  her  sweet  face,  and   the  unshed   tears  glistening  in  hez 
gentle  eyes,  then  I  knew  that  I  had  been  a  brute,  and  felt  that 
I  should  never  forgive  myself;  but  the  words  had  been  spoken, 
words  such  as  I  should  have  uttered  to  no  woman,  least  of  aU  to 
her,  who  has  acted  all  through  this  matter,  not  for  her  own  happi- 
ness, but  for  that  of  her  parents  ;  and  no  apology,  no  repentance, 
can  efface  from  my  mind  the  painful  surprise  that  looked  out  of  htr 
startled  eyes  as  she  turned  tbem  on  me,  with  the  mute  inquiry, 
*'  And  you  too,  you  whom  I  trusted,  and  thought  would  have  liowu 
me  better!"* 

Anxious  to  turn  his  thoughts  from  such  a  painful  subject,  I  in- 
terrupted him,  saying :  '  At  any  rate,  Hugh,  I  am  convinced  that 
if  you  had  allowed  Cameron  to  imperil  his  neck  by  ridiug  that  horse, 
she  would,  to  say  the  least,  not  have  blamed  you  for  any  accident 
that  might  have  happened ;  I  fancy  the  gallant  captain  is  haxd^ 
appreciated  in  that  quarter.'  ^H 

'  You  are  mistaken,  Charlie;  indeed  you  are,'  he  replied  ea^ 
nestly.      '  Miss  Meares  is  not  a  girl  to  go  before  God  with  a  he  on 
her  lips ;  she  will  try  to  love  him,  if  she  has  not  already  succeeded 
in  doing  so,  in  order  that  she  may  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  will, 
and  thereby  provide  her  parents  with  a  happy  home  in  their  old  aj 
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at  if  she  does  not  love  him,  sho  will  never  marry  him  ;  I  know  her 
£  esoagh  to  be  sure  that,  coiite  que  coiUe,  she  will  abide  by  the 
[hi/ 

I  saw  it  was  nseless  to  say  more  on  the  subject,  and  so  drew  him 
uiaally  off  it  by  a  series  of  well-contrived  questions  about  the  race, 
I!  merits  of  the  horses,  the  style  of  the  riders,  the  size  of  the  leaps, 
:.,  thoogh  all  the  while  I  could  not  help  wondering  how  it  was 
tt  such  a  clever  fellow  as  Hugh  could  have  succumbed  so  entirely 
that  charming  aud  dangerous  beauty.  Yet  after  all,  there  was 
ire  reason  in  his  infatuation  than  there  is  in  most  men's ;  it 
snot  alono  the  beauty  of  face,  form,  and  colour,  or  the  charm  of 
iweet  manner  and  a  silvery  musical  voice,  that  had  enslaved  him  ; 
was  something  far  higher  and  rarer  than  these — the  spell  of  a 
!)le  intellect,  a  fervid  imagination,  the  attraction  of  a  kindred  soul 
art,  a  mind  that  could  enter  into  and  83rmpathise  with  the  slightest 
idea  and  inflexions  of  feeling  in  his  ;  while  above  all,  and  over  all, 
i  shed  the  clear  unwavering  light  of  lofty  principles  and  unswerv- 
;  loyalty  to  them.  It  was  not  so  hard  to  understand  after  all, 
king  at  it  in  this  light,  and  I  heartily  vsislied  Hugh  had  never 
m  her,  rather  than  that  he  should  have  been  allured  into  a  pas- 
D  which,  taking  his  nature  and  her  character  into  consideru- 
D,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  he  would  never  conquer.  How- 
ir,  for  the  time  being  I  contrived  to  divert  him  from  his  troubles, 
t  was  not  surprised  when  he  announced  his  intention  of  not  going 
the  ball  that  evening.  I  thought  he  was  right,  as  seeing  her 
iin  would  only  pain  him  afresh  ;  so  bidding  him  good-night,  I  hur- 
d  off  to  the  ballroom,  where,  as  one  of  the  committee,  I  was  obliged 
pot  in  an  early  appearance. 


Chai>ter  m. 

▲  THIEF  nc  THK  DARK. 

•  SrcH  an  extraordinary  thing  has  happened  to  mo,'  said  Captain 
les,  at  mess,  a  few  weeks  after  the  race.     '  Tell  me,  did  any  of 

fellows  see  any  one  going  into  or  out  of  my  room  yesterday, 
\e  I  was  oat  ?*  He  addressed  the  table  generally,  and  looked 
led  and  annoyed  as  he  spoke ;  a  most  unusual  thing  with  that 
«8t  and  most  good-tempered  of  men. 

AVe  all  looked  up,  and  Melton,  from  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
L«d  out:  *  I  was  in  your  room  for  a  minute  or  two  yesterday  after- 
>ik,  to  fetch  a  book  yon  told  mc  I  would  £ud  there.     Why,  what's 

'  0,  it  wasn't  you  I  meant;  bnt  any  of  the  servants,  or  people  of 
id?  You  remember  my  telling  you.  the  day  before  yesterday, 
cutious  letter  I  had  received  from  tbat  fellovf  Gt\f^«  ^\^ 


had  abeoonded  and  let  mo  in  for  a  bill  I  bud  backed  lorbim^^^^^ 
ing  me  banknotes  to  the  value  of  tbe  ^00/.  for  wbicb  I  bad  bcsn  let 
in.  Well,  I  intended  to  bave  lodged  that  at  Cox's  yesterdav ;  hil 
not  being  able  to  resist  tbe  temptation  of  a  daj's  Bbootiug  unex^- 
pectedly  ofierod,  I  went  out,  le^iving  it  in  my  desk.  To-da^\,  when 
I  went  to  look  for  it,  it  was  gone  clear  nnd  clfc^an,  leaving  ue  littk- 
out  any  clue  by  which  I  can  trace  it,  as  I  had  forgotten  to  take  Ibe  j 
numbers  of  tbe  notes.*  J 

'  By  JoTC,  that  is  too  bad !  It  must  be  looked  into/  gmUfl 
Major  Porter  tbi'ougb  bis  bristly  rod  moustache,  and  colounog^H 
at  the  bore  tbongbt  that  such  a  thing  should  bave  happened  in  IM 
regiment ;  whilst  every  one's  face  round  the  table  expressed  in  «ixu^| 
degrees  more  or  leas  concern.  H 

'  Did  you  see  any  signs  of  the  room  having  been  disturbed,  <B 
did  it  look  just  as  usual  when  you  went  in?*  asked  Jamas,  afta^l 
pause,  of  Melton.  ^M 

Hugh  smiled,  as  did  many  otliers  round  the  table  ;  for  it  Vi^iV^I 
known  thatJames,beBide&beingthemost  indolent  maninthore^MiH 
was  very  probably,  in  right  of  that  attribute,  also  the  most  disarilaifil 
bis  room  always  presenting  an  appearance  that  conveyed  to  Mt'i  I 
mind  the  idea  of  a  Bedlamite's  paradise.  A  boot  in  one  cohmt,  ftl 
sword  in  another,  a  regimental  coat  lying  here,  a  pair  ef  trowen  I 
there,  pipes  strewing  the  floor  as  though  sown  broadcast  over  il,t^  I 
above-mentioned  desk  lying  open  topsy-turvy  under  tbe  tabla,  i*i  I 
contents  fluttering  playfully  about  the  room  as  the  summer  breesl 
floated  in  through  the  open  window — these  wore  a  few  of  tbe  WoAm 
ordinary  appeurancen  of  tbe  chamber;  so  that  it  was  no  wonder  Hog^  1 
smiled  as  he  answered  :  *  I  did  not  observe  an}'thing  unusuai  in  ihc  ] 
appearance  of  the  room,  but — '  Here  be  stopped  and  hesitated  fori  I 
moment.  J 

'  But  what  ?*  asked  James.  I 

*But  that  might  be,'  continued  Hugh,  still  with  a  slight  sbiill 
of  embarrassment,  *  because  what  would  be  unusual  in  other  rooos  j 
would  not  be  unusual  there.* 

Thin  remai'k  wau  greeted  with  a  gouenil  suppressed  smile,  loi 
was  tho^ight  to  bo  a  hit  ut  the  captain ;  but  not\nth&tandiug  UiaS,i 
certain  uneasiness  iu  Hugh's  manner  might  have  led  one  to  think 
that  his  mind  was  occnpied  with  more  important  matters  thm  his 
fiiend's  disorderly  habits. 

James,  however,  whether  it  was  meant  as  a  hit  or  not,  took  it 
with  his  usual  good-humour,  saying,  *  Ah,  true,  I  daresay  my  nwin 
is  not  quite  as  dandified  as  those  of  you  other  fellows ;  but,  &«*• 
what  do  you  advise  me  to  do  about  my  money  ?' 

Every  one  was  eager  offering  advice,  some  nrgiog  one  pJau,  som 
another ;  not  that  any  of  their  plans  seemed  likely  to 
uliimaio  object  of  securing  the  thief,  but  at  least  it  mnii  ^ 
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%eliitoiied  to  with  a  certaiu  amount  of  attention  wbibt  enunciating 

his  opinion.  anJ  afterwards — why  it  was  another's  tnm  to  speak  and 

he  WHS  forgotten.     However,  after  nearly  an  hour's  excited  talk,  it 

was  found  we  were  no  nearer  hitting  on  a  plan  for  the  recovery  of 

the  money  or  the  discoveiy  of  the  robber,  as  we  were  all  strongly 

Igftiost  bringing  in  a  detective  from  Scotland-yard  on  account  of  ihe 

iKtodal  it  would  give  rise  to  ;  arid  it  was  determined  only  that  each 

one  amongfit  us  should  keep  a  wuil^h  on  all  articles  of  value  in  our 

possession,  with   the   idea   that  if  there   was   any  thief  among  the 

•errants,  one  such  successful  hant  woidd  not  satisfy  him,  and  he 

<nnld  soon  be  at  it  again. 

Days  passed  away,  but  nothing  transpired  that  oonld  in  any  way 
pre  a  cine  to  this  most  disagreeable  business  ;  and  then  days  passed 
nto  weeks,  but  still  ever}i;hing  remained  in  just  as  unsatisfactory  a 
ktate  as  at  first.  At  last  one  day,  about  two  M-eeks  after  the  event, 
la  I  was  sitting  looking  at  the  papers  in  the  newsroom,  I  heard 
keveral  youug  fellows  using  Hugh's  name  in  a  way  I  didn't  quite 
lUce,  though  at  first  I  hardly  caught  what  they  meant.  I  stopped 
haaduig,  and  listened. 

I  *  At  any  rate,  you'll  admit,*  said  young  Tnfton,  a  newly-joined 
BUKgn  of  the  most  cubbish  appearance — '  at  any  rate,  you'll  admit  it 
pk8  odd,  Melton's  being  in  the  room  that  afternoon.* 
<  'It  woold  have  been  still  more  odd/  aaid  I,  rising,  while  I  re- 
strained with  a  violent  effort  my  inclination  to  take  the  young  snob 
ty  the  neck  and  pitch  him  out  of  the  room — '  it  would  have  been 
ItiU  more  odd  had  he  been  in  the  room  and  had  not  mentioned  it. 
knd  now  once  for  all,  gentlemen,  whoever  dares  to  breathe  a  word 
fi  the  kind  you  have  just  been  uttering  before  me  must  roeoUect 
bat  I  shall  consider  all  such  speeches  as  direct  insults  to  myself^ 
Bid  shall  take  measures  accordingly.' 

'No,  Caimsford,  this  is  my  affair,'  said  a  grave  voice  behind 
He,  whilst  a  hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder.  '  I  heard  what  these 
pentlemcn  were  saying  as  I  came  into  the  room,  and  I  warn  them 
cat  any  remarks  rejecting  on  my  honour  will  require  to  be  vindi- 
ttted  and  upheld  in  a  way  they  may  not  wish/ 

'You  furget,'  said  Tutlon,  with  a  sneer,  'that  to  people  bub- 
lected  of  appropriating  what  does  not  belong  to  them  it  is  not  con- 
lidered  necessary  to  offer  satisfaction.  Indeed,  as  gentlemen  we 
Doldn't  do  it.' 

I  was  looking  at  Hugh,  and  saw  the  blood  mount  in  a  hot  flush 
Mrer  his  face,  and  a  steel-blue  light  gleam  in  his  dark  eyes,  as  with 
I  bound  like  a  panther  he  sprang  forward,  and  before  the  imprudent 

Eth  could  stir,  he  was  held  fuBt  by  the  collar  in  Hugh's  muscular 
Ip.     Melton  carried  in  his  hand  a  strong  cutting  whip  (he  had 
;  come  in  £rom  n<ling  Spitfire),  and  raising  it,  whilst  the  fright- 
th  vainly  atniggled  to  get  £reo,  he  appear(^ii  i^Xh^xlV  \a  ft^- 
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minister  a  correction  which,  however  severe,  the  cub  had  con&uii; 
merited.  I  was,  however,  for  his  own  sake  about  to  interfere,  asl 
beg  him  not  to  yield  to  an  impulse  of  passion,  when,  dropping  his 
whip.  Melton  lluiig  the  straggling  sub.  violently  from  him,  aaymg: 

'  You  are  not  worth  it ;  the  lesson  would  be  lost  on  such  asjoo. 
Stay/  he  added,  in  a  commanding  voice,  as  thoroughly  crestMeo 
Tufton  was  trying  to  sneak  out  of  the  room,  *  let  me  hear  who  pot 
this  honourable  idea  into  your  head,  for  I  don't  believe  your  braia 
would  ever  have  invented  it  without  assistance.' 

*  Ah,'  said  the  cub,  brightening  up,  as  he  thought  of  bringiag 
more  influential  names  than  his  own  into  the  same  scrape,  *Ibeitl 
Captain  Cameron  saying  he  thought  it  odd,  and  that  he  wondml 
Captain  James  had  not  inquired  more  particularly  of  you  at  vkt 
time  you  liad  been  there,  how  long  you  hud  stayed,  whereyou  gut 
the  book,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  and  Lcytou,  with  whom  be  iM 
talking,  said  such  an  idea  would  never  have  entered  into  his  h^ 
but  that  now  it  was  talked  of  it  certainly  did  appear  snspiciooa.' 

'  So,  then,  Cameron  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  indebW 
for  these  insinuations,*  said  Hugh  slowly,  with  a  puzzled  looion 
his  indignant  face  that  gradually  assumed  a  more  determined  uti 
convinced  expression,  while  even  his  very  lips  grew  white,  and  the 
veins  in  his  forehead  swelled  ^vith  some  hidden  emotion.  *  You  mij 
go,*  he  continued,  turning  to  Tufton,  'and  remember,  though  vuu 
may  think  yourself  above  giving  me  satisfaction,  I  can  gel  it  out  of 
you  in  such  fashion  as  may  make  you  wish  you  had  been  a  httle  IcM 
particular.' 

Tufton  slunk  off,  looking  very  much  like  a  whipped  hound,  ui 
then  Melton,  taming  to  the  rest  of  us,  said  : 

'  Now,  gentlemen,  after  all  that  has  passed,  it  is  neoessarj  tbU 
I  should  see  Cameron,  and  &nd  out  what  foundation  that  puppy  lu^ 
for  mixing  his  name  up  in  this  aftkir.  There  is  do  doubt  he  will  be 
willing  to  give  such  an  explanatiou  as  will  satisfy  me,  and  exphu 
his  meaning  to  have  been  void  of  offence.'  So  saying,  he  walked 
quickly  out  of  the  room,  and  we  saw  him  take  the  way  to  Camefw'i 
quarters.  What  occurred  there  I  did  not  hear  for  many  ii  long 
month  after  ;  but  as  this  seems  the  proper  place  for  it,  1  shall  relite 
what  happened,  just  as  Hugh  afterwards  told  me. 

When  he  entered  Cameron's  room  that  gentleman  was  looking 
over  some  papers,  but  on  seeing  who  his  visitor  was,  he  shuffloi 
them  quickly  out  of  sight  and  looked  up  impatiently. 

'  Cameron,*  began  Hugh,  *  that  young  snob  Tufton  has  baa 
making  some  very  offensive  insinuations  about  me,  and  he  gives  foi 
out  as  the  person  from  whom  he  heard  them.  He  said  jnst 
the  reading-room,  before  Cairnsford  and  others,  that  you 
was  a  suspicious  circumstance  my  being  the  only  porp  J 

room  the  dav  those  noWa  \nmg  ftVoVfew.     l^aa  verj  I 


fellow  the  biding  he  richly  deserved,  and  I  promised  the  others 
dd  explain  your  words  to  have  been  eitber  entirely  altered 
or  their  meaning  taken  up  in  a  way  you  did  not  intend/ 

'  And  why  shouldn't  I  intend  it  *?'  answered  Cameron  impudently. 
•  I  do  think  it  a  suspicious  circumstance  ;  and  if  yon*re  innocent,  by 
Jove  you're  awfully  unlucky,  for  no  one  would  "believa  it.' 

Hugh  stepped  forward  and  seized  him  by  the  arm,  turning  hia 
Cace  as  he  did  so  full  to  the  light ;  it  was  an  accidental  movement, 
bat  for  all  that  it  helped  the  denouement  of  the  scene. 

*  You  can't  think  that,'  he  said  sternly  ;  *you  know  me  too  well 
to  credit  such  an  accusation,  even  if  you  dared  make  it.' 

Here  he  stopped,  for  a  sudden,  and  to  Melton's  upright  heart  an 

change  came  over  the  face  turned  full  to  his  ;  it  was  a  look  of 

dlt  and  terror  and  abject  cowardice,  that  brought  at  once  convic- 

>D  to  the  beholder's  mind.      Melton  drew  away  his  hand  from 

teron's  arm,  with  a  kind  of  loathing  wonder  depicted  on  bis  ex- 
)8sive  face. 

*  Yon  were  the  thief!'  he  exclaimed.  '  You !  0, 1  had  not  thought 
anything  so  bad  as  this;  it  is  too  terrible ;'  and  he  turned  away, 

ly  that  he  might  not  see  the  cringing  terror-stricken  being  before 
Inm,  partly  that  he  might  have  time  to  coUect  his  thoughts  and 
dde  on  a  course  of  action. 

'0/  cried  Cameron,  mistaking  his  movement,  and  fearing  he 

about  to  go  off  and  proclaim  his  discovery,  '  for  the  love  of 

kvon  don't  tell !     I  was  in  sore  need ;  all  the  money  I  had  won 

id  not  quite  pay  my  debts,  and  there  was  one  man  tu  whom  I  owed 

400i.  who  would  have  arrested  mo  in  a  day  or  two  more,  and  then, 

^ttoDgh  my  marriage  would  perhaps  hardly  have  been  broken  off,  it 

>iild  have  caused  a  scandal  that  would  have  pained  Maud ;  and 

ide«d  her  father  might  have  taken  any  measures.  I  could  not  bear 

and  knowing  where  this  money  was,  I  was  unable  to  resist  the 

iptation,  and  took  it.    He  could  well  spare  it,  and  I  intended  to 

ly  it  back  on  my  marriage ;  indeed  I  did,*  he  added  with  vehement 

^everation,  seeing  no  doubt  in  Hughes  face  that  he  did  not  believe 

that  last  statement. 

'  My  duty  is  only  too  clear/  answered  Hugh  ;  '  I  must  tell  James 
'^hat  I  know.  I  conld  never  have  believed  it,  Cameron,  and  am  in- 
deed Borry  for  you ;  but  I  must  do  what  I  feel  to  be  right,' 

'Yes,  and  be  asked  for  your  proofs,'  sneered  Cameron,  who, 
driven  to  desperation,  now  determined  to  put  a  bold  face  on  it  and 
brazen  the  matter  out.  *  I  think  you  forget  all  about  them,  but  they 
are  very  necessary,  I  can  assure  you.  My  word  is  as  good  as  yours, 
fcnd  I  have  taken  good  care  you  should  be  under  suspicion  already. 
Anything  you  may  Buy  of  me  will  only  confirm  the  rumours  afloat 
ihout  yourself,  as  every  one  will  think  you  accuse  me  to  try  and 
°ntion  from  yowc  own  proceedings.' 
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It  was  too  true,  and  for  a  moment  Hugh  was  almost  overwheli&el 
bj  the  desperate  sitaation  in  which  he  foaud  himself.  He  had  too 
great  command  over  himself,  however,  to  show  how  deeply  hli 
enemy's  arrows  had  penetrated,  and  after  a  moment's  silence,  daring 
which  time  he  rellectod  that  he  must  dare  all  or  lose  all,  he  resolted 
from  his  knowledge  of  Cameron's  antecedents  to  draw  a  how  at  i 
Tentrn^,  and  see  what  success  would  follow  his  audacity. 

*  Proofs !'  ho  repeated,  with  a  light  confident  laugh  that  hid  t 
touch  of  cynicism  in  its  tone.  '  I  haven't  got  them  now,  hot  I  can 
have  them  before  nightfall.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  frighten  your 
friend  Mr.  Solomons  into  lotting  us  look  among  his  entries  for  your  lart 
payment.  The  amount  was  4002.,  I  think,  and  the  time  abont  Ua 
days  ago — '  He  would  have  gone  on,  bat  Cameron  interrupted  liim. 

*  Are  you  the  devil  in  person,  or  have  you  been  reading  my 
papers.  Melton  ?'  ho  asked.  '  Curse  yon  !  What  do  you  mean  hf 
meddling  in  my  affairs  ?* 

*  You  seem  to  forget,*  answered  Hugh  quietly,  satisfied  thatlw 
had  got  the  clue  to  this  affair,  '  that  you  began  the  matter  by  inter- 
fering with  my  honour  and  good  name.  In  my  attempt  to  vindicito 
these  I  have  discovered  what  is  to  me  an  indescribably  painful  seott, 
which,  however,  can  now  be  a  secret  uo  longer,  as  I  feel  it  to  be  mf 
duty  to  acquaint  James  at  once  with  all  I  have  found  out.* 

'  Melton,  for  Heaven's  sake  have  a  little  pity  !*  wildly  entreated 
Cameron.  '  Consider  tho  shame  and  sorrow  you  will  cause  my  iih 
tended  bride ;  for  her  sake,  if  you  are  a  man,  spare  mo.  I  swtm 
solemnly  never  to  commit  socli  an  action  ag&in ,  and  to  restore  the 
money  with  interest  as  soon  as  I  can  get  such  a  sum  together.' 

At  the  mention  of  Cameron's  intended  bride  Hugh's  face  palad. 
and  his  lips  quivered  with  an  emotion  he  could  not  repress,  as  te  , 
thought  of  her  whom  ho  loved  united  to  such  a  reptile  as  this  beion 
him. 

Cameron  saw  the  change  in  his  countenance,  and  quick  a£  h^ 
divining  its  causo,  saw  in  it  a  ray  of  hope,  whilst  it  aroused  in  hio 
a  bitter  hatred  of  the  man  who  loved  his  beautiful  betrothed,  an^  lo 
whom,  his  heart  told  him,  she  was  not  perhaps  as  indifferent  as  ^ 
might  be. 

Following  up  this  ray  of  hope,   he  continued  driving -in  iht 
wedge  deeper  where  ho  saw  the  point  had  penetrated.    '  Think,'  be 
said,  '  of  Maud.     I  admit  I  am  most  unworthy  of  her,  but  she  dotf 
not  know  it ;  she  beUeves  me  to  be  all  she  would  wish  mo  to  bs, 
and  it  would  break  her  heart  could  she  see  to  what  depths  I  hast 
fallen  in  my  Btmgglo  to  clear  away  those  debts  that  raised  imfi^M 
ments  to  our  union.     Think  of  her,  so  tenderly  loved,  so  careflP 
reared,  so  noble  and  so  upright  in  all  her  feelings,  withering  slowlj 
away  under  the  disgrace,  or  dying  of  the  shook  of  finding  out  thit 
the  man  she  loved  was  brauded  with  the  stigma  of  theft/ 
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^^  Cameron,  in  Iiam'ed  breathless  words,  drew  this  ptctare  of 
nd  Meares's  affection  for  liim  and  Ler  anguish  at  bis  shame,  Hugh 
tned  away  \Tith  a  half-uttered  sob  that  was  heard  only  too  dis- 
Ictlr  by  the  man  besido  him,  who  mentally  registered  a  vow  that, 

khis  opitortnuity  occurred,  ho  would  make  the  fellow  pay  well 
I  audacity  in  daring  to  love  bis  (Ctimoron'a)  betrothed.  For 
b  time,  liowever,  his  eloquence  prevailed  ;  for  after  a  panso  Hugh 
med  slowly,  and  facing  him,  said,  *  I  could  despise  myself  for  being 
ttny  way  partner  in  your  gnilt,  and  in  not  telling  what  I  know  I 
H  in  ft  way  partner  in  it.  But  because  you  have  prayed  mo  by  a 
HKT  I  cannot  resist,  I  spare  you  this  once,  on  condition  that  you 
kaU  not  mam  Miss  Meares  before  the  expiration  of  two  years;  and 
iMve  that  time  has  elapsed  I  hear  of  any  other  such  acts  on  your 
^pl  shall  proclaim  all  I  know,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  at  once 
litting  an  end  to  yonr  engagement ;  for  how  ever  well  Mias  Meoros 
2ty  love  yon,  one  of  her  principles  would  never  consent  to  marry  a 
vn  acensed  of  such  a  crime  as  yonrs.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall 
fooore  the  money  and  send  it  anonymously  to  Captain  James,  you 
jm^  me  your  note  of  hand  for  the  snm,  to  be  paid  before  this  time 
lexi  year ;  also,  I  must  insist  on  your  ex]>laining  publicly,  at  mess, 
koM  votds  relative  to  myself,  overheard  by  young  Tufton,  which 
in»  bees  going  the  round  of  the  camp  greatly  to  my  prejudice. 
lOu  will  easily  find  some  plausible  way  fur  giving  them  an  innocent 
leoning.  Give  mo  your  acknowledgment  fur  500L  That  will  do; 
fames  shall  have  it  to-morrow.      Remember  onr  conditions.* 

Then,  without  deigning  to  bestow  a  glance  on  his  crestfallen 
ompanion,  Hugh  left  the  room,  and  presently  rejoined  me,  saying 
U  was  right ;  notwithstanding  which  assertion,  his  grave  sad  looks 
tised  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that  all  was  as  right  as  he  said. 

That  day  at  mess,  Cameron,  whose  face  bore  no  evidence  of  the, 
risis  be  bad  just  passed  through,  said  carelessly,  '  By  the  way, 
'ofton,  you  must  have  strangely  misconceived  a  remaik  you  heard 
te  make  the  other  day^  or  else  you  cannot  have  heard  it  properly, 
said  I  considered  it  strange  that  Captain  Meltou,  having  been 
>nie  httle  lime  in  the  room  looking  for  a  book,  should  neither  have 
istorbed  the  thief  nor  seen  any  appearance  of  the  desk  having  been 
impered  n-ith,  and  I  certainly  wonder  Captain  James  had  not  ques- 
oned  him  more  closely  as  to  the  aspect  of  the  room,  and  the  time 
;  which  he  went  there,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  what  people  were 
^ely  to  be  about  at  that  particular  hour.  It  seems  you  have  been 
Bwiz^  disagreeable  conclusions  from  those  very  harmless  and 
ttural  remarks.  I  trust  you  will  not  do  so  in  future,  and  I  hopo 
eltoD  will  accept  my  apology  for  having  nninteutionally  given  rise 
slanderous  reports.* 
Mellon  muttered  something  about  *  Certainly,*  and  '  Pray  say  no 
About  it  ;*  but  his  face  was  grave  and  anncyed;  while  TviL^xi. 
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looked  wretchedly  sat  upoD,  aud  didn't  seem  to  know  whether  U> 
leave  the  room  or  remain  where  he  was. 

So  that  matter  was,  or  onglit  to  have  heeu,  settled  :  but  aa  ve 
all  know,  it  is  far  caeier  to  set  bad  reports  going  than  to  stop  them 
once  they  get  afloat;  and  more  than  once  I  perceived  after  this  some 
of  the  yoonger  fellows,  who  had  not  yet  learnt  to  know  and  esteem 
Melton's  character,  aud  others  who,  though  older  and  knowing  better, 
yet  hated  him  because  his  pure  and  noble  life  shamed  theirs,  whis- 
pering together  in  a  mysterious  manner,  always  stopping  suddenly 
when  either  Hugh  or  I  approached  them ;  a  precaution  which  iru 
certainly  wise,  as  I  doubt  whether  either  of  us  would  have  heard 
their  discourse  with  patience. 

The  golden  autunm  days  flew  by  quickly.  I  bad  one  or  two  good 
days  amongst  the  stubble  and  turnips,  whilst  Hugh  worked  awaj 
mth  unremitting  vigour  at  his  beloved  art ;  it  was  his  componioD 
and  friend,  his  solace  in  trouble,  his  inspiration  in  joy.  Always 
busy,  his  fingers  seemed  never  to  flag,  his  mind  never  to  weary  of 
it ;  and  I  often  envied  the  marvellous  power  of  forgetting  his  gritsh 
in  a  fairyland  of  his  own  creation  that  he  seemed  to  possess.  And 
yet  not  forgetting ;  I  am  wrong  in  using  that  expression.  Properir 
speaking,  he  did  not  forget  his  giiefs;  he  bore  them  with  a  calm  for- 
titude that  rose  more  from  deep  strong  feeling  well  controlled  tluui 
from  any  other  cause,  and  he  would  set  himself  to  work  in  order 
that  constant  occupation  might  prevent  hia  mind  from  dweUing  on 
its  troubles,  and  eating  itself  away  in  useless  repining. 
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Chapter  XIX. 

•  Felicity,  puro  and  nnalloyed  Felicity,  is  not  &  plant  of  earthly  growth ;  hor 
sardens  aro  the  tikie«.' 

THAT  first  diilerence  of  opinion — it  can  hardly  be  called  a  ([uarrel 
— ends  as  such  disputes  usually  do  between  newly-wedded 
lorera.  Each  surrenders  a  little.  Herman  promises  only  to  invite 
people  on  Sunday  when  hard  pnahed  by  circumstances.  Editha 
promises  to  find  a  better  cook,  but  stands  like  a  rock  to  attendance 
at  Sonday-ovoning  service  nt  the  grave  old  parish  church.  Jane  Tubbs 
departs,  tearful  and  reproachful  to  the  last,  easting  the  burden  of 
her  sins  on  the  kitchener ;  and  Ann  Eiles  comes  in  her  stead,  after 
a  charwoman,  snggested  by  the  housemaid,  has  como  in  to  clean 
the  numerous  corners,  cupboards,  and  secret  places  in  which  Miss 
Tabbs  has  accumulated  all  the  dirt  and  broken  crockery  that  has 
accrued  during  her  reign.  Three  out  of  six  of  the  Etruscan  beer- 
jugs  aro  carried  ofif  in  the  dustcart  with  other  fragmentary  delf ;  and 
on  the  first  morning  of  her  service  the  new  cook  informs  Editha 
that  there  isn't  a  pie-dish  or  a  pudding-basin  in  the  place. 

Cook  number  two  is  stout  and  middle-aged,  a  matron  of  eminently 
respectable  appearance.  She  is  a  considerable  improvement  upon 
the  last  functionary  in  culinary  skill,  and  contrives  to  send  up  savoury 
littie  dinners  which  do  not  offend  Herman's  educated  senses.  This 
is  an  nnspcakable  relief  to  Editha,  who  has  grown  to  regard  dinner- 
time as  the  baneful  hour  of  every  day.  She  has  yet  to  discover 
that  this  treasure  of  culinary  art  has  a  hungry  family  circle  resid- 
ing in  an  adjacent  lane,  and  deriving  their  chief  sustenance  from 
Mr.  Westray's  kitchen.  Jane  Tubbs  contented  herself  with  whole- 
ftale  wastefulness  and  the  liberal  entertainment  of  an  extensive 
circle  of  acquaintance ;  Axm  Files  robs  more  syfttemalkuU^ ,  \uV.\ci- 
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daces  a  more  orderly  sjsteui  of  expenditure,  and  therefore 
more  honest.    Those  differences  in  the  weekly  hills  which  have  per 
plcied  Editha  no  louffor  occur ;  hut  the  hills  are  uniformly  heavy. 

'  Wo  seem  to  cut  a  great  deal  of  hrcadj  Files/  Editha  remarb 
blushing. 

'  Yes,  mum ;  both  the  young  women  are  hearty  eaters* 
know  you  wouldn't  like  me  to  stint  them  in  bread,'  replies 

'  Of  course  not.     I  should  be  sorry  for  them  to  be  si 
anything.' 

'To  be  sure,  mum.     Any  lady  would/  rejoins  the  cook, 
dignity,  as  one  who  has  a  nice  perception  of  what  a  lady's 
ought  to  be.    '  As  for  me,  if  the  baker  never  came  it  wouldn't  xaak 
much  difference  ;  half  a  slice  at  breakfast  ia  all  I  trouble  tlie  loaf  for 

This  is  not  unroracions,  Mrs.  Files  preferring  malt  to  whea 
and  taking  her  nourishment  from  the  beer-barrel  rather  than  Ih 
bread- pan. 

That  housekeeping  is  a  very  expensive  business,  EJitha  has  m 
been  slow  to  discover.  She  pays  her  bills  weekly,  and  is  precii 
and  careful  in  the  inspection  of  the  tradesmen's  books,  3*et  somoho 
even'thing  seems  to  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  it  ought.  Tbtt 
is  never  anything  left  from  the  late  dinner  that  can  be  made  avw 
able  fur  the  Ivitcheu  next  day.  Joints  resolve  thcuiselves  in 
'  pickings*  for  those  voracious  housemaids'  supper;  a  hash  is  noi^ 
be  thought  of;  curry  the  housemaids  cannot  eat.  A  beefsteft! 
pudding  for  the  early  dinner  swallows  four  pounds  of  steak.  T] 
loins  of  pork  that  Editha  has  paid  for  under  the  regime  of  Jane  Tub 
would  have  kept  an  eating-house  going.  Ann  Files  affects  xxi 
little  bits  of  corned  beef,  which  never  appear  as  less  than  nine  &h 
lings  in  the  butcher's  book,  and  are  never  to  be  heard  of  next  Aa 
Groceries  of  all  kinds  disappear  in  the  same  proportions,  and  the 
ia  a  heavy  demand  for  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon.  Ediib 
without  exactly  supposing  that  she  is  being  robbed,  has  an  azusa 
Benso  that  the  housekeeping  expenses  are  much  heavier  than  th 
ought  to  be.  She  has  to  ask  Herman  so  often  for  money  ;  and  t 
sums  he  gives  her — always  liberal — seem  to  melt  through  her  tingeJ 
She  wonders  how  her  father  can  have  contrived  to  supjKkrt  that  gre 
household  at  Lochwithian. 

Herman  is  unconsciously  a  cause  of  expense.  He  has  a  bal 
of  saying,  when  liis  dinner  does  not  particularly  please  him,  *  5 
love,  couldn't  you  give  me  a  wild  duck  now  and  then?'  or,  *  My  dei 
I  aaw  quails  at  the  Roscius  yesterday.  Let  us  have  some  qnails 
and  Editha  will  give  any  price  the  poulterer  likes  to  charge  for  t 
liifds  Herman  fancies.  He  hkes  an  omelet  for  hreakiast,  and 
the  strength  of  these  omelets,  Ann  Files  takes  in  two-ahillin, 
of  egjLts  daily. 

Jiermau  is  now  able  to  invite  his  friends  to  dimier  wilho 
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daring  tortnres  as  each  dish  is  placed  on  the  iablo;  bat  the  cost  of 

tbi:K«  little  dinners  is  awfid.     Ann  Files  is  a  discijile  of  that  French 

L    tflifit  who  coidd  rednce  half  a  dozen  hams  into  an  essence  to  he  con- 

■  tuned  in  an  oonco  bottle.  A  shin  of  beef,  two  knnckles  of  ham, 
H  KDt]  one  of  veal  barely  snftlce  for  the  small  tureen  of  clear  sonp 
m  which  begins  the  banquet.     True  the  clear  soup  is  good,  but  still 

■  better  is  the  noble  meas  of  beef  a  In  m/tde  which  Ann  Files's  sister- 

■  in-Uw  carries  home  with  her  that  night,  under  cover  of  the  darkness ; 
I  ud  MToary  are  those  nice  Uttle  shanks  of  ham  which  Ann  Filea's 
I  hrother  discusses  at  breakfast  next  morning.  The  Fiilbam  confec- 
I  tioaer*s  entrees  at  sereu  and  sixpence  and  half  a  guinea  are  dirt 
I  0hetp  as  compared  with  Ann  Files's  veal  oUves — a  small  dish 
f  thereof  necessitates  the  sacrifice  of  half  a  fillet  of  veal — or  those 
I     Biatton  cutlets  whicli  can  only  bo  put  on  the  table  at  the  cost  of  a 

wiole  neck  of  mutton. 

'  I  uses  the  scrag  and  all  the  orkard  bits  for  my  gravies,  you  see, 
mam/  explains  Files ;  notwithstanding  which  the  article  gravy- 
*^ef  figures  like  a  running  accompaniment  to  the  joints  in  the 
i'tttoher's  book. 

Nothing  ever  remains  over  at  these  banquets,  however  small  the 
JJirty,  It  would  seem  as  if  Mrs,  Westray's  guests  reversed  the 
'^'^^r  of  things,  and  a<ltipted  their  consumption  to  the  supply.  But 
J"*^  pbcnonienon  of  total  evanishraent  Mrs,  Files  is  able  to  explain 
**  A  simple  and  rational  manne;*!  when  interrogated  timidly  by 
K'iitba. 

'  Tiial  young  man  as  comes  to  wait,  mum,  and  a  very  rospect- 
*"!«  Well-conducted  young  man  he  is ;  bat  as  for  appetites,  I  never 
anything  like  it.  The  snpper  that  young  man  eats,  after  he^s 
^^*Ccn  in  the  tea  and  coflfeo,  would  astonish  you.  And  it's  customary 
^  give  them  their  suppers  off  the  dishes  as  leave  the  table,  which 
^  tn  fiure  you  wouldn't  like  me  to  du  less  than  is  usuul ;  besides 
^hich,  if  you  balked  him  that  way,  he'd  be  putting  his  fingers  into 
^y  dishes,  and  nibbling  of  'em  outBide  the  dining-room  door.* 

*  O,  the  man  must  have  his  supper,  of  course,'  says  Kdiiha. 
'I'm  very  glad  we've  no  footman,  Herman,'  she  remarks  that 

uremng,  when  she  and  her  husband  happened  to  speak  of  domestic 
ibatters  ;   '  the  way  that  young  man  Moiser  eats  is  really  dreadful.' 

*  You  mean  the  follow  that  waits.  He's  a  very  decent  waiter, 
that  fellow.  Let  him  eat  as  much  as  he  Ukes,  dear,  and  don't  you 
worry  yourself  about  it.  By  the  bye,  what  a  charming  little  dinner 
you  gAvo  us  last  night!     Wc  are  improving  in  oar  housekeeping.* 

*  I'm  so  glad  you  think  bo,  Herman/  Editha  says,  brightening; 
•  but  I'm  afraid  these  little  dinners  arc  very  expensive.' 

*  Of  course,  dear;  everything  that's  worth  anything  costs  money  ; 
but  they  must  be  much  cheaper  at  home  than  anywhere  else.  In 
the  nuitter  of  wines,  for  instance ;  that  moselle  we  wote  dtvokvcv^ 
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last  night  irould  bo  fifteen  shillings  a  bottle  at  Richmond  op 
^rich,  and  it  only  stands  me  in  seven  and  sixpence.' 

'  0  Herman,  will  yon  send  in  a  little  more  moselle,  please?  I 
put  out  the  last  half-dozen  bottles  yesterday.' 

*  What,  the  six  cases  gone  already  ?* 

'  Yes,  dear ;  your  friends  drink  so  much  at  dinner.  I  used  to 
put  out  three  bottles  for  a  small  party,  but  Moiser  told  me  be  ■was 
obliged  quite  to  stint  people,  and  pretend  not  to  see  when  they  looked 
at  him  to  have  their  glasses  Ulled ;  so  now  I  pat  oat  five  or  six,  aiul 
there  is  never  any  left.* 

'I  daresay  Moiser  has  a  liking  for  mosello,'  answers  Hennaa 
carelessly.  Sitting  drowsily  by  the  fire  in  that  snug  little  study  of 
his,  lie  has  just  hit  upon  a  happy  idea  for  the  third  volume  of  his 
novel,  and  a  man  who  haa  a  happy  idea  cannot  be  expected  to  throw 
his  thoughts  out  of  gear  for  the  sake  of  an  odd  bottle  of  wine. 

And  thus  domestic  life  glides  on,  pleasantly  if  ruinously.     Are 
not   most   of  the   roads   to    ruin   pleasant  ?     Editha   is    so   happy" 
in  seeing  Herman  pleased  with  bis  dinner  and  satisfied  with  hi^ 
breakfast,  that  she  commits  herself  almost  unquestioningly  to  Ann 
Files  the  cook,  whereby  the  family  in   that  adjacent   lane   rejoice 
greatly,   and    sundry  visiting   acquaintance    of  Mrs.   Files,  and  o^ 
Mary  Ann  the  parlourmjvid,  and  Selina  the  housemaid,  baye  a  goocS^ 
time  in  Mr.  Westray's  kitchen. 

*  If  one  cau"  t  have  one's  young  man  to  supper  once  in  a  way"  ^ 
one  might  as  well  live  in  the  Black  Hole  at  Jamaica,'  remarks* 
Selina  to  Mrs.  Files, 

*  I've  always  been  one  to  stand  by  my  fambly,*  saj-s  Mrs.  Files  ^ 
after  despatching  half  a  sirloin  to  her  kindred  in  the  lane,  '  and  wheC* 
I'm  out  of  place  I've  always  a  homo  to  go  to,  and  no  call  to  huir^ 
myself  about  getting  a  aitiwation  till  I  can  suit  myself  to  my  owi» 
satisfaction.* 

The  victoria  is  chosen,  and  the  prettiest  pair  of  horses  ih& 
Westminster-road  can  produce.  Herman  thinks  he  has  done  rather 
a  clever  thing  in  going  to  the  Westminster-road  for  his  cattle,  in- 
stead of  giving  the  Wost-end  prices  for  the  same.  A  victoria  will 
aut  serve  to  convey  Mrs.  Westray  to  dinner  parties  or  theatres,  w 
a  miniature  brougham  has  to  be  added.  Horses,  carriages,  harness, 
livery,  and  those  etceteras  in  the  way  of  dandy  brushes,  carriage 
ladder,  boot-top  paste,  leathers,  and  sponges,  which  arc  more  alann- 
ing  to  the  minds  of  the  uninitiated  than  the  larger  items,  make  n 
hole  in  one  of  Herman's  loose  thousands ;  so  largo  a  hole,  in  fact, 
that  very  Uttlc  of  that  particular  thousand  remains  after  all  is 
paid. 

As  a  set-ofi*  for  this  vanished  thousand  he  has  the  sail 
of  seeing  his  wife  in  a  properly-appointed  caniage,  as  hefits 
of  a  popular  writer ;  and  Editha  has  the  delight  of  calling 
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■  bDBb&m]  at  his  club  three  or  fonr  times  a  week,  and  dririDg  round 
B  the  Park  with  hiiu  on  their  way  home.  Hyde  Park  has  a  flattish 
V  diiHish  look  to  this  danghtcr  of  mountain  aud  flood,  hut  to  drive 
I  with  Herman  is  not  the  less  Elysium.  The  heart  creates  its  own 
I  ludscapo,  aud  true  love  coii  be  happy  in  a  garret,  or  within  the 
f    gnj  walls  of  a  debtors'  prison. 

I  So  the  days  go  on — drear  November — chill  December — Chriat- 

I     JMB  at  Lochwithian,  where  there  is  gladness  and  love  inexhaustible 

I     (ar  the  young   wife — frosty  January — biting  Febi*uary — blusterous 

Afarch — sweet  vernal  April ;  and  Herman  and  Editha  have  been 

»cdded  more  than  sis  months,  and  feel  quite  old  married  people. 

Jodeed^  to  judge  by  the  amount  of  crockery  thut  has  been  broken, 

sud  the  way  the  edges  of  the  table-knives  are  notched  and  turned, 

^hey  might  have  been  ninrricd  six  years. 

Not  yet  has  Ruth  come  to  visit  her  married  sister^  anxious  as 

Editha  is  for  that  happiness.    The  winter  has  been  somewhat  severe, 

*a<l  has  tried  Miss  Morcombe  sorely.     She  is  not  so  strong  this  year 

*s    she  was  last,  and  Dr.  Price  advises  against  any  extra  exertion 

jast  at  present.     In  the  summer,  perhaps,  she  may  be  equal  to  so 

toxx^  a  journey  as  from  Lochwithian  to  London. 

The  Squire  runs  up  to  town  in  April,  and  spends  a  week  with 
*^S  daughter  and  son-in-law,  aud  highly  approves  of  their  snug  little 
^^"tjibhshLment. 

*  Hope  you're  not  going  too  fast,  Wcstray,'  he  remarks  sagely, 
-^flnstu't  look  upon  your  literary  earnings  as  certain  income,  you 

*^**-ow.  Fashions  change — new  lights  appear.  That's  how  Gold- 
"■""^^liith  and  Sheridan  and  Scott,  and  such  fellows,  always  contrived  to 
^^trun  the  constable.' 

*  If  Sheridan's  wife  had  been  as  prudent  as  Editha,  he  would 
^^ver  have  come  to  grief,'  replies  Herman.      '  She  won't  even  order 

*^  gown  from  a  French  dressmaker,  for  fear  she  should  ruin  me.* 

More  than  once  Editha  has  suggested  that  Herman's  sisters 
Ought  to  be  inrited  to  the  villa. 

'  It  would  bo  a  pleasant  change  for  them,  dear,  I  should  think,' 
she  says. 

'Perhaps  it  might,  love ;  bat  it  wouIdn*t  be  a  pleasant  change 
for  me,*  returns  Herman  frankly.  '  The  fact  is,  I've  outgrown  my 
sisters.  They  were  always  older  than  I,  and  the  progress  of  years 
lifts  aged  them  more  than  it  has  aged  me  ;  so  that  the  gulf  between 
QB  widens.  In  plain  words,  they  have  grown  a  trifle  priggish ;  take 
me  to  task  about  my  books ;  tell  me  what  Mr.  Symcoks,  the  curate, 
thinks  npon  the  subject  of  my  latest  fiction  ;  regret  that  I  shonld 
waste  my  mental  powers  upon  the  composition  of  worthless  evanescent 
plays  ;  and  make  themselves  altogether  disagreeable.  No,  love,  we 
are  too  happy  in  our  union  to  admit  any  jarring  element.  We'll 
sand  tJxe  poor  old  girls  as  many  presents  as  you.  like — m^i-alc^Wi^, 
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hair-pads,  ribbons,  silk  go^ma — bat  we'll  maintain  an  equable  kvo 
hundred  miles  between  them  and  ouraelves.' 
'  Isn^t  that  nnkiud,  Herman?* 

*  I  daresay  it  is,  dear,  but  it's  wise.  Minerva  never  was  remuk- 
able  for  Lcr  amiability ;  but  she  knew  a  thing  or  two,  Devonsbiw 
is  the  place  for  my  aged  sisters.' 

The  cheerful  and  conjn*BtuIfttory  period  of  the  new  year  liu 
brought  in  Messrs.  Molding  and  Korness's  account  for  the  famislusg 
of  the  domestic  nest ;  an  account  which  in  bulk  and  ncatuesa  of 
caligraphy  looks  like  a  lawyer's  brief,  and  the  sum-total  of  wbidi 
takes  Herman's  breath  for  a  moment  or  so,  like  a  header  into  a  De- 
cember fiood.  He  had  no  idea  that  taste  was  so  expensive  an  itom 
in  upholstery.  That  artistic  simplicity,  that  classic  chastity  wliicii 
distinguish  Bridge-end  House  are  as  costly  as  any  splendour  of  gild- 
ing and  crimson  brocade  which  a  retired  citizen  could  hare  chosen  for 
the  adornment  of  his  brand-new  mansion.  Every  one  of  those  small 
devices,  which  seemed  so  clever  and  inexpensive,  figures  in  Messn. 
M.  and  K.'a  account  as  an  important  itom.  Not  an  inch  of  6boms«<l 
beading,  not  a  bracket  or  a  curtuin-loop,  but  is  separately  entered. 
Herman  puzzles  over  the  pages  of  that  account  as  if  it  were  id 
essay  of  Herder's,  but  ho  cannot  question  the  precision  and  honesty 
of  a  bill  which  so  rigidly  sets  out  its  smallest  item,  so  carefolly  dfl- 
scribes  and  identifies  every  object  charged  for. 

He  folds  up  the  document  with  a  sigh.    The  payment  of^^ 
Molding  and  Korness  will  make  a  clean  sweep  of  that  little  ca^ 
which  the  successful  author  boasted  to  Squire  Morcombe  whon  i»e 
asked  for  Editha's  hand.    It  will  leave  Herman  shoulder  to  shoallc! 
with  Fortune  once  again,  instead  of  being  a  few  thousands  in  advanoe 
of  ueeoBsity.     He  has  been  prospering  since  his  marriage,     ifi-f'wl 
has  bronght  him  a  great  deal  of  money  in  a  very  short  time ;  to 
novel  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  he  is  well  on  with  another 
comedy  and  another  fiction.     Henceforth  ho  will  bo  able  to  a^|^ 
himself  briefest  repose  from  his  labours,  for  ho  has  given  hosta^^f 
to  Fortune.     Before  summer  has  faded  from  the  land  he  hopes  to 
be  a  father ;  tender,  sacred  name,  which  thrills  him  with  a  strange 
sweet  pride  and  gladness ;  holiest  of  all  names  given  to  man,  since 
it  is  the  name  man  gives  his  God. 

Happy  beyond  all  measure  is  that  spring-time  of  their  wedded 
life,  despite  the  dissipation  of  Hermanns  little  capital  and  the  DC- 
cesaity  for  unremitting  work.  The  young  husband  devotes  all  his 
leisure  to  his  wife.  He  buys  a  boat,  and  keeps  it  up  the  rirer  at 
Teddington,  whither  they  can  drive  on  balmy  April  afternoons.  diniJ 
at  a  littlo  waterside  inn,  and  row  up  to  Hampton  or  Haliifonl  after 
dinner,  driving  home  late  in  the  moonlight.  Editha  is  nerer  stt, 
happy  as  when  they  are  quite  alone  together ;  and  aa  the  sut 
^pens  to  summer,  the  little  dimiers,  at  which  Mr.  ToUemy  ■ 
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literary  lights  are  entortaiaed,  cease  for  the  most  part,  and  Herman 
and  his  wife  spend  thoir  evoniugs  in  the  garden,  he  smoking  and 
dreaming,  with  an  occasional  lapse  into  conversation,  she  reading  to 
him  sometimes — she  reads  beautifully,  and  it  is  one  of  her  delights 
to  administer  to  his  pleasure  in  thia  way — or  working  with  dextrous 
lingers  at  uiiuiaturo  garuieiits  uf  eumbrlu  or  luwu,  which  look  as  if 
thej  vrcro  intended  for  that  fuiry  page  abont  whoso  small  person 
Titania  and  Oberon  quarrelled. 

The  young  wife,  worshipping  her  husband  as  only  a  single- 
minded  unselfish  woman  can  worship  the  imperfect  clay  to  which 
destiny  has  mated  her,  has  yet  contriyed  to  hold  firmly  by  certain 
simple  roles  of  her  maiden  life.  She  attends  all  those  services  of 
fai^  chorch  which  she  has  been  wont  to  attend,  and  not  even  Her- 
man's convenience  or  inclination,  paramount  over  all  lesser  things, 
is  allowed  to  interfere  with  her  performance  of  this  duty.  She  con- 
trives to  do  some  good  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood — visits  the 
dirty  cottages  in  the  dii*ty  Lines ;  sends  small  gifts  of  broths  and 
groceries  to  the  sick  and  aged;  strengthens  the  feeble  knees  with 
help  material  and  spiritual;  and  earns  the  gratitude  of  the  clergyman 
of  her  district,  whose  highest  pride  it  is  to  call  himself  a  parish 
priest,  and  who  is  never  weary  of  labonring  for  the  welfare  of  his 
dock.  And  these  suburban  parishes  are  not  easy  to  manage.  They 
have  all  the  vices  of  town,  and  all  the  ignoinince  of  the  country. 
There  are  old  men  and  women  in  those  lanes  who  have  never  been 
to  Loudon — marvellous  as  tho  fact  may  appear  that  people  could 
remain  supine  and  incurious  with  the  mightiest  metropolis  in  tho 
world  at  their  elbow^yet  tho  vices  of  London  have  come  down  to 
them :  the  artifice,  the  shiftiness,  the  plausibleness,  the  intemperance 
and  greed  of  the  metropolitan  pauper,  are  to  be  found  among  these 
incnrions  Fulhamit^s,  who,  having  '  never  had  no  call  to  go  to  Lon- 
don,* have  never  troubled  themselves  to  make  the  journey. 

Dewranoe  dines  now  and  then  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westray,  and 
HBorprised  and  hunestly  glad  to  see  them  so  happy. 

Summer  comes,  and  in  the  late  summer  the  fruition  of  Herman's 
hopes.  A  baby  sou  is  put  into  his  inexperienced  arms  in  the  dim 
dawn  of  an  August  morning,  after  a  night  of  watclifnlness  and 
anxiety ;  and  ho  feels  that  he  is  verily  pledged  to  tho  inscrutable 
goddess  Fortnue,  and  that  his  band  had  need  be  busy  and  his  brain 
prolific,  for  tho  sake  of  wife  and  child. 

Ill  reality,  the  wife  and  child  would  be  but  a  light  burden  npon 
lufl  industry,  if  he  had  not  cook  and  housemaids,  nursemaid,  coach- 
man and  horses,  wear  and  tear  of  stable  utensils,  breakage  of  pud- 
diog-busins  aud  other  kitchen  sundries,  grease-pot,  servants'  relations 
and  foliowersi  to  provide  for  as  well. 
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Chapter  XX. 


'  Hide  by  side  thus  we  whisper  :  "  Who  loves,  lovea  for  erer/ 
As  wave  upoa  wave  to  the  iiea  ruos  the  river, 
And  the  oar  on  the  emoothne^  drops  aoiseless  and  ateady^ 
Till  we  Btart  with  (ksigh, 
Was  it  8be — waa  it  I — 
Who  firat  turn'd  to  look  bock  on  the  way  we  bad  made  1 
Who  tirst  saw  the  soft  tlata  of  tho  garden-land  fade  ? 
ASlio  fir6t  Bigh'd,  "  Sec,  the  rose^hue  is  fading  already**  *' 


^B  EiouT  Dionths   more   of  Herman  Westray's  wedded  life  have 

^1  como  aud  gone  since  that  August  morning.  The  London  seastm  ii 
^^  at  its  height ;  the  Frivolity  crowded  nightly  ;  Mrs,  Braudreth  more 
L  popular  than  ever,  delighting  the  town  in  a  comedy  which  is  not 
^ft  Herman's.  His  last  etfort,  produced  iu  the  lato  autumn,  has  been 
^m  that  gentle  failure  which  kindly  critics  call  a  succes  d'estime.  Gee 
^P  of  his  rivals  has  followed  with  a  clever  adaptation  from  the  GenoAn 
~  — domestic,  tender,  simple,  almost  arcadian — aud  the  pretty  fancy 
has  taken  the  town,  much  to  Herman's  disgust. 

Piqued  and  diHappoiutcd  at  this  humiliating  turn  in  affairs,  h& 
I  is  working  savagely  at  a  new  play,  in  the  progi'ess  of  which  Myn* 

I  is  warmly  interested  ;  so  much  so,  that  he  spends  most  of  his  leisure 

afternoons  just  now  in  the  elegant  little  drawing-room  of  one  of  th«3 
small  old  houses  iu  Kensington  Gore,  to  which  Mrs.  Brandrctli  La^ 
removed  from   sober  Bloomsbury.     The  success  of  the  Frivolitj"^ 
I  now  firmly  established  as  one  of  the  most  popular  theatres  in  Lon  — 

I  don,   amply  justifies  some  expansion  in  the  lessee's  surroundings  ^ 

and  Mrs.  Braudreth^s  victoria  is  one  of  the  prettiest  to  be  &eecs> 
in  the  Park ;   and  Mrs.  Erandrcth's  small  Sunday  dinners  are 
perfect  in  their  siraplo  unpretentious  fashion  as  dinners  can  bo.    Sho 
H      does  not  astonish  her  guests  with  peaches  before  strawberries  hare 
"      fairly  come  in ;  but  her  wines  are  exquisite,  her  memi  has  alw»js 
some  touch  of  novelty,  aud  she  never  fatigues  her  Mends  by  too 
elaborate  a  banquet. 

Her  house  is  altogether  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  London. 
knows  only  clever  people,  and  eschews  the  Philistine  element. 
mercantile  aud  ponderous  classes  are  unrepresented  at  that 
round  table,  where  uxt  and  literature  meet  in  the  freedom  uf  a  frieudljr 
Bohemiauisui,  which  never  degenerates  into  vulgarity  or  recklessnesa 
of  speech.  Mrs.  Brnndi'cth  is  about  the  last  woman  whom  any  man 
possessed  of  the  least  aavoir  /aire  would  be  likely  to  offend  by  lack 
of  due  reverence  for  her  sex.  The  very  fact  that  she  stands  quite 
alone  in  the  world,  and  is  known  to  have  been  superior  to  any 
temptations  which  Lord  Earlswood's  wealth  could  offer,  gives  her 
an  additional  claim  upon  the  respect  of  her  circle. 

She  has  altered  her  mode  of  life  considerably  since  Herman's 
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irringe ;  it  may  be  her  steadilj-increasing  success,  or  it  may  be 
me  change  in  her  own  nature.  She  is  fonder  of  society  than  of 
1.  reads  less,  is  less  alone.  She  takes  more  pains  to  cultivate 
i|aaintance  likely  to  assist  her  professional  advancement ;  goes  more 
to  the  world ;  seizes  and  occupies  a  more  important  position  in 
eiety;  works  her  hardest  to  be  rfrande  dame  as  well  as  popular 


Herman  sees  the  difference,  and  wonders  at  it,  almost  with  envy, 
t  Las  spent  bis  small  fortune,  and  has  not  found  it  possible  yet 
Mc  to  replace  those  few  thousands  which  melted  so  easily  in  his 
st  year  of  wedded  bliss.  Myra  is  growing  rich.  She  has  invested 
r  profits  judiciously,  under  the  direction  of  Hamilton  Lyndhurst, 
10  guarantees  a  safe  six  per  cent  upon  all  such  investments.  It 
)iQ3  to  Herman  that  in  the  race  of  life  his  old  playfellow  is  getting 
sad  of  him.  Her  fame  is  perhaps  greater  than  his,  although  a 
le  less  enduring ;  for  however  worthless  the  next  generation  may 
>oimt  his  books,  the  books  will  exist  in  some  form,  if  only  to  be 
ipised,  and  afford  some  record  of  himself,  while  the  actresses 
own  can  be  no  more  than  a  tradition. 

For  Editha  this  second  year  of  wedded  life  is  not  quite  so  happy 
the  first.  True  that  she  has  Iicr  boy  for  the  tender  care  and  de- 
bt of  her  days — a  dawning  intelligence  which  expresses  itself  as 
I  only  in  half- articulate  babblings  or  monosyllabic  utterances, 
ich  the  young  mother  puzzles  out  as  earnestly  as  if  they  were 
gments  of  an  inscriptiou  on  the  crumbling  wall  of  a  temple  dug 
i  of  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  To  amuse  bim  m  his  waking 
ITS,  to  watch  him  whc-n  he  sleeps,  to  nurse  him  iu  his  small  ail- 
ttts,  to  take  him  for  airings  in  the  victoria,  form  the  new  joys  of 

existence ;  but  even  this  happiness  cannot  make  up  for  the  loss 
Sermon's  society,  and  of  him  she  sees  much  less  this  year  than 


The  spring  is  well  advanced,  and  they  have  had  but  one  boating 
orsion,  and  even  that  one  was  not  analloyed  bliss,  for  Herman 
I  self-absorbed. 

He  works  harder  than  last  year,  and  with  less  pleasure  in  his 
3ur.  He  is  apt  to  bo  irritable,  and  there  are  times  when  Editha's 
et  presence  in  his  study  weems  to  worry  and  disturb  him.  Her 
^chfolness  has  discovered  that  ho  writes  less  fluently  of  late  ;  that 
throws  himself  oftener  back  in  his  chair  to  meditate ;  bitca  the 
L  of  his  pen  moodily  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time ;  runs  his  pen 
088  a  page  of  copy  with  a  vexed  impatient  air ;  in  a  word,  finds 
lifBcult  to  please  that  most  indulgent  of  all  critics,  himself. 

The  flying  pen  which  has  been  wont  to  travel  over  the  paper 
h  electric  swiftness,  driven  by  thoughts  too  rapid  for  mortal  hand 
keep  pace  with,  now  drags  along  heavily,  with  only  spasmodic 
irts  now  and  then  to  sluggishness.     Editha  makes  up 
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her  mind  that  Herman  is  over-worked,  and  tells  him  so,  earnestly 
imploring  him  to  give  himself  rest,  to  pause  in  the  composition  of 
his  novel,  to  postpone  the  production  of  his  play.  The  sugj^estioo 
is  to  the  last  degree  unwelcome  to  him.  His  vanity  is  quick  to  Uke 
offence. 

*  You  think  I  have  written  myself  out  ?*  he  says  irritahly,  '  Then 
I  suppose  that  last  chapter  I  read  you  seemed  tlat  and  dull ;  lud  i 
faded  air,  eh  ?' 

'  Not  in  the  least,  Herman ;  it  was  lovely ;  but  I  am  sure  T(ra 
want  rest,  for  all  that.  You  write  so  much  more  slowly  than  yoo 
used.' 

*  Perhaps  I  write  a  good  deal  more  carefully.' 
'  Ah,  to  be  sure;  I  never  thought  of  that.     To  my  mind  jou 

have  always  written  so  well  that  I  cannot  imagine  more  care  being 
needed.  But  I  daresay  your  next  novel  will  be  better  than  anything 
you  have  written  yet.* 

'  I  hope  it  may,*  says  Herman  moodily,  thinking  of  his  Mnptj 
cofters,  and  that  some  of  the  Christmas  accounts — wine-merchanl, 
corn-merchant,  Fortnum  and  Mason — are  still  outstanding. 

That  play  which  progresses  so  slowly — some  alteration  or  amend- 
ment being  suggested  by  Mrs.  Brandreth  at  each  reading — ia  athon 
in  Editha's  side.  Herman  is  now  rarely  at  home  on  Sunday  evao- 
iDg.     Editha  ventures  a  faint  remonstrance  one  day. 

*  Our  Sunday  evenings  used  to  be  so  happy  last  year,*  she  say*. 
*  You  went  to  church  with  me  very  often,  and  we  used  to  have  such 
pleasHTit  widks  afterwards  up  the  hill  to  Wimbledon  Common  in  the 
starlight.* 

'.Orcadian  and  delicious,  dear.  We'll  have  just  such  walks  again 
when  my  play  is  finished  ;  but  for  the  moment  business  is  paramount 
with  me.  I  must  make  a  success  at  the  Frivolity  before  the  seasoa 
is  over.  But  if  you  don't  like  my  leaving  you,  why  don't  you  come 
to  Kensington  Gore  with  me  on  a  Sunday  ?* 

*  You  know  how  much  I  dislike  Sunday  visiting,  Herman.' 

*  In  that  case  you  must  not  object  if  we  sometimes  spend  Sunda] 
evening  apart.' 

*  Sometimes,  Herman  !' 

'  Sunday  is  Mrs.  Brandreth's  only  disengaged  evening,  you  know, 
adds  Herman,  ignoring  the  somewhat  reproachful  exclamation. 

'  Herman,  don't  you  think  it  is  a  sin  to  devote  Sunday  ereoini 
to  secular  business  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  no  blessing  can  atlem 
any  work  which  involves  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath/ 

*  My  dearest,  we  don't  look  at  things  from  quite  the  same  poin 
of  view.' 

'  Indeed,  Herman !  I  fancied  we  both  thought  alike  in  grec 
things,   even  if  we  hare  different  ways  of  aoting  in   mattorn 
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Loo^  fts  tbey  have  been  maiTied,  all-coDfiding  as  they  have  been 
to  each  other,  Herman  lias  contrived  to  keep  his  religious  opinions 
very  nnch  to  himself.  Editha  has  thought  him  lax,  but  she  has 
n^rer  supposed  him  an  unbeliever  in  that  creed  which  is  to  her  the 
Tecy  foaxMlatiou  of  her  life.  He  knows  this,  and  feels  that  they  are 
Uettdin^  txpon  dangerous  ground. 

'  My  dear,  the  amount  of  buaiuoss  that  I  get  through  at  one  of 
ttrs.  Brandroth's  Sunday  evenings  is  so  small  that  it  need  scarcely 
tronbie  you.' 

yet  yon  cannot  spare  me  one  of  those  evenings  ?* 
i.  yon  see,  there  is  always  something.  I  talk  over  what  I 
bsve  written  with  Mrs.  Braudreth,  and  hear  her  opinion.  She  has 
ft  happy  knack  of  hitting  upon  good  ideas  as  to  situation  and  stage 
effect.  And  then  I  meet  useful  people  in  her  house — critics,  news- 
paper-men, fellows  who  can  give  mo  a  lift  now  and  then.  You  see, 
as  yon  don't  like  me  to  invite  thorn  here  on  a  Sunday,  it's  an  ad- 
vantago  for  mo  to  moot  them  at  Myra's.' 

Editba  looks  up  suddenly,  startled  by  that  familiar  mention  of 
the  actress,  and  Herman  reddens. 

*  I  beg  Mrs.  Brandroth's  pardon  for  speaking  of  her  by  her  Chris- 
tian name,'  ho  says.  '  I  hoar  her  old  friends  call  her  Myra.  Cnrions 
namo.  isn't  it  ?'  he  adds  carelessly ;  *  Myra — not  by  any  means  a 
pretty  one.* 

'  Yes,  it  is  curious,*  Editha  mormors  thoughtfully. 

That  utterance  of  another  woman's  Christian  name  has  given  her 
16  a  shock.     Ridiculous,  of  coarse,  that  she  should  be  so  weak- 

ded.      She  is  ashamed  of  her  own  folly. 

'I  hnpo  I  havo  not  a  jealous  nature,'  she  says  to  herself,  won- 
dering at  that  sudden  pang  which  shot  through  her  heart  for  bo  slight 
a  eanse. 

But  ufter  tills  she  takes  a  dislike  to  the  Frivolity  Theatre  and 
oil  its  associations.  She  is  troubled  by  Herman's  attendance  at  Mrs. 
Brandreth's  Sunday  receptions;  ho  dines  in  Kensington  Gore  on 
many  Sundays,  and  she  eats  her  dinner  alone,  or  couutermands  the 
dinner  altogether,  and  takes  a  cup  of  tea  and  an  egg  before  going  to 
church.  Lenten  Sundays  these,  in  every  sense.  The  preacher 
moralises  upon  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  the  brevity  of  earthly 
happiness,  and  she  feela  that  of  all  the  congregation  his  words  come 
home  to  her  heart  most  keenly.  After  church  she  goes  up  into  her 
baby*s  nursery,  and  sits  with  him  while  the  nursemaid  has  her  even- 
ing out;  sits  beside  the  dainty  little  brazen  cot,  chintz-curtained  and 
befringed,  which  Messrs.  Molding  and  Komess  have  supplied  for  tho 
heir  of  all  the  ages,  and  nothing  particular  besides  ;  sits  reading  the 
Imitation  of  Chrlut  or  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living — that  wondrous 
mixture  of  spiritual  truth  and  shrewdest  worldly  wisdom ;  sits  read- 
ing her  good  books  by  tho  littlo  one's  pillow,  and  only  ^lixisea  oosM 
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in  a  way  to  wonder  how  Herman  is  amusing  himself  at 
Gore. 

Could  sLo  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Mrs.  Brandreth's  drawing- 
rooms,  bow  that  gentle  heart  would  be  wounded  !  The  front  room- 
by  no    meauB  large,  and  a  little    overcrowded  with   those  Toriknis 
elegant  trilles,  Sevres   fiower-standa..  brass-mounted   stereoscopes, 
majolica  card-trays  supported  by  chubby  Cupids,  which  enthusiastic 
admirers  have  offered  as  respectful  tribute  to  the  charming  actress- 
contains  as  many  people  as  can  find  standing  room.   There  is  abuzz 
of  conversation,  which  eifectually  di'owns  the  classic  performance  of  a 
German  composer  at  the  small  marqneterie  cottage -piano.      The 
critics  are  assembled  in  full  force,  revelling  in  the   discussion  of 
rarious  late  fiascos  in  hterature  and   art,  or  according  loud   and 
enthusiastic  praise  to  the  last  deUght  of  the  critical  mind,  some 
literary  weakling  whom  the  critics  adore  as  a  Hercules. 

The  inner  drawing-room  is  loo  small  for  anything  but  an  oratory 
or  a  shrine,  and  hero,  in  the  lowest  and  most  graceful  of  Louis-QainBO 
chairs,  in  a  half-reclining  attitude^  languid,  reposeful,  picturesqao, 
sits  Myra  Brandreth,  dressed  in  her  favourite  black  velvet  and  oldL 
point — the  one  costiune  which  becomes  her  to  perfection,  and  whieb 
sho  is  too  wise  to  set  aside  for  the  arbitrary  varieties  of  fashion,  Th^ 
square-cut  bodice  reveals  the  graceful  throat ;  the  century-old  kc^ 
veils  the  fair  neck,  and  gives  a  Madonna-Hke  purity  to  tho  dress  - 
Small  diamond  eardrops  and  a  yellow  rosebud  fastened  in  the  bosoDC* 
of  her  dress  are  Myra's  only  ornaments.  Her  largo  black  fan  i^ 
painted  with  palo  yellow  rosea,  and  dangles  from  her  vrnsi  by  a  pah^ 
yellow  ribbon. 

*  How  fond  you  are  of  yellow  !'  says  Herman,  who  alone  with  th^s* 
priestess  occupies  this  luxurious  sanctuary,  half  hidden  from  thj^9* 
occupants  of  the  adjoining  room  by  tho  deeply-drooping  amber  cur 
tains,  and  just  large  enough  to  contain  a  jardiniere,  a  coH*cc*table,  ani 
three  easy-chairs. 

'  Yes,  I  like  the  colour ;  perhaps  because  it  is  not  a  general  fu 
vourite.* 

'  The  colour  of  jealousy,  of  amaranth  and  asphodel,  the  chos 
flowers  of  death.' 

He  is  leaning  over  her  chair  playing  with  her  fun,  furling  and^ 
tmfurling  it  perpetually  for  his  own  amusement.     If  gentlemen  nev 
so  amused  themselves,  fans  would  be  everlasting  wear. 

*  Death  and  I  arc  very  good  friends,*  replies  Myra,  with  a  sigh. 
*  I  have  so  little  to  live  for.* 

*  Why,  I  thought  you  had  everything  in  the  world  that  can 
make  life  worth  Lving — fame,  success,  money,  a  profession  you 
adore.' 

'  Yes,  I  am  very  fond  of  acting.  That  and  mosio  are  the  only 
arts  which  take  one  out  of  oneself.* 
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'  In  yonr  case  I  should  have  fancied  self  so  agreeable  a  subject 
that  Ton  would  hardly  caro  to  be  carried  away  from  it.  I  should 
bare  supposed  you  had  not  a  care  or  a  sorrow.' 

'HennaD  !'  she  exclaims,  turning  her  dark  hazel  eyes  upon  him 
dowly ;  they  are  at  their  softest  to-night,  with  a  veiled  look  which 
is  almost  like  tears.      '  You  ought  to  know  me  better  than  that.' 

He  remembers  another  Sunday  evening  long  ago,  aud  a  certain 
({Oestion  of  Myra's,  together  with  the  reply  he  made  thereto ;  re- 
iDfimbers  with  a  faint  sigh.  AV^otiM  it  net  have  been  better,  would 
it  not  have  been  wiser,  to  accept  what  was  then  oifered  him  ?  Li- 
fittitely  wiser  than  to  be  hankering  after  it  now,  assuredly ;  but  this 
teply  an  unobtrusive  conscience  does  not  suggest  to  Mr.  Westray, 

Would  it  not  have  been  wiser  to  have  returned  to  his  old  love 

two  years  ago,  to  have  accepted  the  gem  that  was  oil'ered  to  him — 

aot   quite  a  flawless  gem,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  wonderful  sparkle 

»boct  it  ?     These  Sunday  evenings  at  Kensington  Gore  are  so  2>lcu- 

>&xit;  Myra's  little  dinners  so  much  more  trckerches  and  various  than 

'a©  little  dinners  at  home,  which  are  apt  to  repeat  themselves.     And 

"fe  is  made  up  of  small  pleasures;  it  is  an  infinite  series  of  nothings. 

^'j^gh  principles  and  noblo  thoughts  arc  like  Alpine  peaks,  very  grand 

*^f3  very  beautiful  to  contemplate  from  a  distance  ;  but  easy  manners 

*^d  exquisite  taste  in  details  are  the  castors  on  which  the  armchair 

^^   life  runs  easily  over  the  carpet  of  the  world. 

Myra  and  Herman  talk  of  old  times  now  aud  then — talk  of  the 
*<^«d-and-gone  fathers  whom  they  both  loved ;  and  are  drawn  very 
^^iar  to  each  other  by  these  tender  memories. 

*  Have  vou  been  to  Colehaven  within  the  last  few  years  ?*  Myra 

*  Not  since  my  mother's  death.  I  used  to  run  down  pretty  often 
*^^  her  time.* 

'  I  have  not  been  there  since  my  father  died  and  Mrs.  Pompion 

[^^»me  to  fetch  me  away,'  says  Myra.     *  It  is  not  for  want  of  love, 

*Jut  for  want  of  courage,  that  I  have  never  been  to  see  my  father's 

W^  And  then  somehow  Myra  tells  the  story  of  her  marriage,  in  her 
nwn  highly-picturesque  representation  of  which  event  she  appears 
^18  the  victim  of  Mrs.  Pompion's  worldliness — not  to  say  cruelty, 

'  She  made  me  understand  that  I  was  homeless  and  penniless, 
and  that  I  should  be  doing  her  a  wrong  by  prolonging  my  dependence 
upon  her  an  hour  longer  than  I  was  obliged.' 

*  You  might  have  found  independence  with  me,  Myra,'  is  the 
reproachful  suggestion. 

*  Yes,  and  blighted  your  career  at  the  very  outset,*  replies  Myra, 
who  remembers  perfectly  well  that  at  this  stage  of  Herman's  life 
his  solo  means  were  represented  by  a  scholarship  and  50/,  a  year 
from  his  father. 
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'  Poor  CLarley  !*  she  sigbs;  *  I  never  loved  liiin,  but  ho  'wmsTCf}' 
good  to  me.' 

Lord  Earlswood  cuts  short  these  somewhat  Bentimcntal  eonvcr- 
sations  now  and  then,  and  having  very  little  to  say  for  himself  seesu 
slightly  in  the  way.  He  is  painfully  jealous  of  Herman,  yet  has  do 
ground  for  complaint,  having,  in  fact,  no  status.  Society  in  genenl 
in  the  Kensington  Gore  drawing-rooms  is  aware  of  his  lortlsliip'i 
jealousy,  and  of  Mrs.  Braudreth's  sentimental  affection  for  the 
author ;  and  '  poor  Lady  Karlswood'  and  '  poor  Mrs.  Westray'  r^ 
ceive  a  due  amount  of  somewhat  scornful  pity. 

Chapter  XXI. 

*Auaii  sc  permitrelle  alors  de  prot^ger  de  petite  jeuoM  genfi  rarioMatA,  Ae» 
artbtee,  dcfi  gena  de  lettrcn  nouveau-ii^n  i\  U  gloire.  qui  niaient  les  anciein  et  left 
moderns,  I't  tucbaieot  dti  »e  fHire  uue  groude  rpputatlua  eu  f&iiAat  peu  de  chottS 

fix&stA2('8  novel  hrings  him  some  hundreds,  and  enahles  him  1^ 
pay  wine-merchant  and  corn-merchant  and  reestabbsh  his  hnlancT* 
at  his  banker's  ;  but  not  to  save  a  sixpence.     He  has  acquired  c^-  * 
Iravagant  habits,  lives  among  extravagant  people,  and  has  that  nobl-' 
recklessness  about  triOing  expenditure  which  seems  the  distingoisiv- 
ing  characteristic  of  a  superior  mind,  and  which  brings  so  nuut^ 
superior  minds  to  the  workhouse.      The  unheeded  pence  run  awir^ 
with  their  big  brothers  the  pounds,  and  Herman's  menus  pLiisir- 
are  almost  as  costly  as  Ann  Files's  hungry  relatiTes.     Hia  ci 
arc  the  choicest  that  money  can  buy,  and  he  has  always  a  lil»enw- 
supply  at  the  service  of  his  friends.     He  never  touches  cards,  an 
boasts  of  that  negative  virtue  as  an  example  of  the  prudence  whid^ 
befits  a  family  man ;  but  he  spends  a  good  deal  of  money  upoi^ 
Lansom  cabs,  and  a  good  deal  more  upon  bric-a-brac,  indnlgicg  hi^ 
artistic  taste  to  the  nttermost  when  be  sees  anything  worth  carrying^ 
home  to  the  nest  at  Fulham.     Sometimes  he  takes  Myra  a  Vien 
cup  and  saucer,  rich  in  costliest  gilding,  or  a  Carl  Theodore  drj€un0ts 
for  is  he  not  under  LM>nsiderable  obligation  to  that  lady  for  hia  dift- 
matic  succcasM  ? 

Thefie  small  gifts  are  the  pabnhim  of  fideadship. 

The  balance  at  his  banker's  cUimnisliea  inth  alarming  rapidity, 
and  he  is  just  bc^f^inning  to  eontemplste  n  serioun  reformation  in  his 
habita ;  indexed,  on  one  of  tbose  happy  erenings  when  he  seems  to 
return  to  Lis  old  self,  he  goes  so  lar  as  to  stmoance  his  intention  to 
his  vi£e.  Never  btfore  has  ks  epokeo  to  her  of  money  matters,  but 
has  allowed  her  to  supjiose  thai  his  reeoturces  are  ia  a  manner  in- 
exbnsstible. 

'  1*11  tell  you  what  it  h,  Fditha;  I  mc«n  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf/ 
he  says,  as  she  sit^  oppu(Mt<«  to  hliu  im  Ike  little  atudj  by  the  cheer- 
ful evening  fire.     The  April  suns^  n»dd«is  the  skv  above  the  flat 
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I3  of  Falham»  the  gray  twilight  creeps  over  asparagus -beds 
cabhiige-pai-dens,  tbo  babv  lies  in  his  mother's  lap  chuckling 
crowing  ut  the  fire,  and  lifting  up  his  small  mufUered  feet  to  be 
red  with  by  his  admiring  parents.  Quite  a  domestic  picture, 
;  eorioualy  oontrastivc  to  last  Sunday  evening  in  Konsington 
re, 

'  In  what  way,  dearest  ?'  asks  the  fond  wife.  '  Not  to  work  so 
d,  1  hope/ 

'  Quite  the  contrary,  dear.  To  work  harder  than  ever,  and  to 
D  miser.  I  can't  be  too  careful  ot  too  anxious  about  the  future 
v  I've  this  little  one  to  think  about,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pro- 
sion  of  brothers  and  sisters  who  will  naturally  follow  his  footsteps. 
uU  leave  off  cigars  henceforth.* 
'  O  Herman,  you  arc  so  fond  of  your  cigar !' 

*  A  pipe  is  ever  so  much  better.' 

"  You  can't  smoke  a  pipe  at  your  cinb,  dear.* 

*  Then  I  shall  spend  so  much  the  less  time  at  my  club.* 

*  And  BO  much  more  at  home !  Ah,  Herman,  I  shall  be  grateful 
^our  pipe  if  it  brings  about  that  result  I' 

'  And  then  there's  the  money  I  waste  in  hansom  cabs  ;  quite  a 
e  fortune  for  Master  Squoretoes  here,  if  it  wore  to  accimiulate  at 
ipound  interest.  I  shall  give  up  cabs  and  take  to  walking.  No- 
ig  BO  bad  for  a  man's  heart  as  the  perpetual  friction  of  locomotion, 
vhich  he  is  only  a  passive  agent/ 

Yiriaous  resolves,  so  pleasant  a  subject  for  conversation  by  the 
ijng  fire,  inspired  by  the  companionship  of  wife  and  child  ;  but 
Pbxt  time  Herman  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  Kensington  Gore  he 
8  the  smartest  hansom  on  the  stand,  and  gives  the  man  double 

for  driving  him  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour. 
£arly  in  May  the  new  piece  is  produced  to  a  brilliant  audience, 

is  a  positive  success.  With  this  stroke  of  fortune  all  Herman's 
i  resolutions  melt  oway.    He  has  but  to  write  to  be  rich.    There 

bottomless  gold  mine  in  his  ink-pot.  He  thinks  of  Sir  Walter 
fct,  who,  at  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  in  a  brief  span  of  herculean 
or,  earned  by  his  pen  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  100,000/. ; 

he  believes  that  for  him,  too,  literature  will  be  an  ever-tiourish- 
pagoda-tree,  whose  golden  fruit  he  can  pluck  to  the  end  of  his 
i. 

He  is  intoxicated  by  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  his  new  play, 
ling  after  that  odious  succea  (Ventimtj  and  his  gratitude  to  Myra 
her  suggestions  is  boundless.     He  buys  a  sapphire  locket  out  of 

first  proceeds  of  the  drama — antique,  classical,  expensive — and 
]  his  own  hands  hangs  it  u]>on  Mrs.  Brandreth's  fair  throat.  He 
)3  home  a  snowy-plumed  hat  for  baby  the  day  after,  and  Kditha's 
s  fill  with  tears  at  the  thought  that  he  should  have  considered 

little  one. 
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*  And  DOW  that  the  play  is  produced,  dearest,  we  shall  h&?e  om 
old  Sunday  evenings  ag-ain,  I  hope/  Editha  says  gently. 

'Yes,  love,  I  can  give  you  some  of  my  Sundays  now.  Ball 
am  going  to  put  a  new  comedy  on  the  stocks  directly,  and  I  shtll 
want  to  consult  Mrs.  Braudreth  now  and  then.  She  has  sacli  s 
masterly  knowledge  of  dramatic  effect.* 

•  How  I  envy  her  the  dehght  of  assisting  you  !  It  seems  as  if 
she  were  almost  a  partner  iji  your  work.* 

'Not  quite,  dear/  answers  Herman,  with  a  supercilioua  smile; 
*  but  her  advice  ia  useful  upon  all  technical  points.  And  then  her 
honsc  is  one  of  the  plcasautest  I  know.  One  meets  snch  me 
people  there.' 

'  If  you  could  only  bring  the  same  people  here,  Herman!'  sits 
Edithaj  with  a  sigh.  She  would  do  anything  except  sacrifice  prin- 
ciple to  have  her  full  share  in  her  husband's  life,  and  she  feels  inlh 
a  pang  that  it  is  slipping  away  from  her  somehow.  JeaUms  of  Mrs. 
Brandreth  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word  she  is  not,  for  her  miiiil 
is  too  pure  to  imagine  evil.  But  she  envies  Myra  those  gifts  which 
render  her  society  valuable  and  her  house  charming  to  Herman. 

'  Not  80  easy,  my  love.  We  are  farther  from  town- — ohjcction 
number  one.  The  people  who  gn  to  Mrs.  Brandreth's  will  ilri?o» 
mile  and  a  half,  but  don't  care  about  driving  three  miles.  Then 
you  set  your  face  against  Sunday  receptions — objection  number  two. 
The  people  I  meet  at  ^Irs.  Brandreth's  like  Sunday  visiting.* 

'  Could  wo  not  have  an  evening  once  a  week,  on  which  yonr 
friends  could  come  to  you  in  an  unceremonious  way,  Herman  ?'  sog- 
gests  Editha  timidly.  '  Dmner-parties  are  so  expensive,  and  w 
have  quite  enough  of  them  already.  But  perhaps  if  these  people 
you  like  so  much  knew  that  you  were  at  homo  on  a  particular  even* 
ing,  they  would  come  to  us.' 

'  I  thought  you  were  too  much  wraijpi?d  up  in  baby  for  that  kiod 
of  thing ;  we've  been  degenerating  into  domesticity  since  that  young 
gentleman's  arrival.  However,  perhaps  it's  not  a  bad  idea.  Til 
get  you  some  cards  printed,  and  we'll  have  our  weekly  reception^ 
say  Tuesday  evening ;  music  and  conversation,  tea  and  coffee,  light 
wines,  sandwiches.  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  no  man,  however  intel- 
lectual, likes  to  leave  a  house  exactly  in  the  same  condition  bo 
entered  it.  Human  nature  requires  some  sustaining  element,  if  oflly 
sherry  and  sandwiches.' 

Editha  is  delighted,  for  thi^5  will  give  her  at  least  one  evening 
in  the  week  on  which  she  will  he  sure  of  her  husband's  society. 

The  Tuesday  evenings,  in  a  certain  unpretentious  way,  are  s 
success,  Kensington  and  Chelsea  are  rich  in  artists  and  literarr 
men,  and  these  are  Herman's  favourite  companions.  The  diatoiiw 
is  easy  between  Fulham  and  these  abodes  of  art  and  letters ;  painters, 
play^^righiB,  poets,  and  their  natural  enemies  and  boon  companions 
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IC9,  rattle  dowu  to  Bridge-enJ  House  in  hansoms,  and  walk 
liorne  in  a  merry  band  by  moonlight  or  starlight,  sometimes  ever 
80  long  after  midnight  has  struck  from  the  two  grave  old  churches 
whose  towers  stand  dark  and  square  against  the  sky,  like  twin 
warders  of  the  river. 

Very  merry  are  these  evenings,  very  full  of  mirth  and  wit,  nights 
to  be  remembered — verily  'society;*  curiously  different  from  the 
3Utely  interchange  of  civilities  among  the  little-great  of  suburb  or 
conntry  town,  who  disseminate  dulness  at  measured  intervals,  and 
cjill  it  'visiting.' 

The   buffet    in   the   little   Pompeian   dining-room    is    always 
liberally  furnished.     Herman's  den  serves  as  smoking-room,  and  is 
sometimes  crowded  to  sniTocation  with  noisy  disputants,  who  can 
talk  louder  here  than  in  Mrs.  Westray's  drawing-room,  where  the 
""ives  are  comparing  notes  about  babies  with  Editha,  and  repeating 
^e  last  iiujt  from  the  nursery.     Some  of  the  wives  and  sisters  are 
niosical,  and  there  arc  songs  and  sonatas  to  diversify  the  evening's 
^^tertainment.    Curious -looking  foreigners,  whom  Herman  picks  up 
*t.   his  club,  come  down  occasionally,  and  draw  strange  and  subtle 
l^^rmonics  from  the  Broadwood  miniature  grand.     But  conversation 
^  the  great  feature  of  the  assembly.     That  never  flags.     Samuel 
•^ohnson  and  his  chosen  circle  never  discussed  a  wider  range  of 
topics,  never  soared  to  the  immensities  or  descended  to  the  triviali- 
ties, with  bolder  wing  than  Mr.  Westray  and  his  friends.     Barkiy 
ToUemy  often  exhibits  his  tall  figure  and  wise  gray  head  among  the 
^I'Donger  guests,  and  discusses  the  various  problems  of  a  phenomenal 
'Uiiverse  with  Herman.     Editha  has  left  off  listening  to  these  meta- 
physical arguments.     She  is  happy  in  having  Herman  near  her,  in 
Seeing  him  pleased  and  amused,  and  in  knowing  that  at  least  for  this 
One  night  in  the  week  his  own  house  is  as  attractive  to  him  as  Mrs. 
•Brandreth's.     True  there  are  people  who  go  to  the  popular  actress 
tvho  never  come  here — distinguished  members  of  the  patrician  order, 
Mrho  think  it  a  favour  to  bo  presented  to  the  popular  manageress  of 
the  Frivolity  ;  famous  doctors,  famous  lawyers,  who  liko  to  relax  the 
tension  of  the  bow  in  Myra's  pretty  drawing-room,  and  to  have  their 
last  pet  anecdote  laughed  at  by  the  favourite  actress  ;  while  Herman, 
being  only  an  author,  is  but  little  souglit  by  the  great.     Bat  he  has 
the  society  he  likes  best,  and  is  satisfied. 

The  Bordeaux  and  light  German  wines,  the  chicken  and  anchovy 
sandwiches,  the  effervescing  waters  and  old  cognac,  the  tea  and 
coffee  and  ponnd  cakes  and  Presburg  biscuits,  consumed  at  these 
weekly  reunions  cost  something;  but  Editha  is  too  pleased  with 
Hermanns  pleasure  to  count  the  cost,  and  so  life  glides  on  calmly, 
almost  happily,  for  the  young  wife,  despite  those  melancholy  Sunday 
evenings  when  her  husband  is  planning  a  new  play  at  Kensington 
Gore. 
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Among  the  moat  constaut  guests  at  Mrs.  Westray's  Tneadftys 
is  Hamilton  Ljudhurst.  He  is  such  a  near  neighbour,  as  be  tellj 
Editha,  and  it  is  easy  for  him  to  drop  iu.  Indeed,  he  has  not 
waited  for  the  institution  of  these  weekly  receptions  to  become  i 
frequent  droppcr-in.  Ho  has  spent  many  an  evening  in  the  little 
Dutch  drawing-room — with  its  green-damask  walls  and  old  delft  jm 
and  quaint  tulipwood  cabinets — furnished  after  a  Dutch  picture. 

He  has  contrived  somehow  to  make  himself  a  friend  of  tin 
family,  to  subordinate  all  those  characteristics  which  Herman  ob- 
served in  him  at  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance,  and  to  get 
himself,  in  a  manner,  rehabilitated  in  his  friend's  mind.  Before  bis 
marriage  Herman  had  made  np  his  mind  that  Lyndhorst  was  one 
of  those  desirable  bachelor  acquaintances  who  ought  to  lie  boiitM]  la 
the  grave  of  a  man's  bachelorhood  ;  but  since  his  marriage  be  has 
come  to  think  that  Lyndhurst  is  a  very  good  fellow  after  all,  with 
rather  too  much  audacity  in  expressing  his  opinions  among  rnea, 
perhaps,  but  a  man  of  kindly  feeling  and  genuine  good-natore,  B&d 
with  a  perfect  appreciation  of  good  and  pure-minded  women. 

To  Editha  Mr.  Lyndhurst  has  succeeded  in  making  himself 
eminently  agreeable.  He  has  dropped-in  when  husband  and  wife 
have  been  alone  together  in  Herman's  study,  and  has  contrived  to 
fall  into  that  small  domestic  circle  without  causing  a  break  in  it< 
unity.  Ho  can  talk  well  when  he  likes,  he  sings  and  plays  exqvi- 
sitely,  and  seems  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  Mrs.  Westray  wkl 
him  to  go  to  the  piano.  That  musical  genius  gives  him  an  dented 
air  in  Editha's  mind ;  she  cannot  imagine  evil  in  a  man  who  no 
interpret  the  great  classic  composers  with  such  divine  eipreseiai, 
and  whose  deep  pathetic  voice  rises  in  power  and  grandeur  with  lb 
grandeur  of  his  theme. 


chaptee  xxn. 

*  Ans  dieier  Erdc  quilleu  roeinc  Frcudcu, 

Uod  dtew  Souue  echeiiiel  meintfn  Leiden  ; 
Kann  iob  mich  crat  voq  ihaen  scheiden, 
Paon  mag,  was  will  und  kano,  geaobehn.' 

The  Tuesdays  have  been  established  for  nearly  two  months— tk 
London  season  is  over.  It  is  Sunday,  late  in  July,  and  EditLais 
thinking  rather  sadly  of  an  approaching  visit  to  Lochwithian  with 
her  boy ;  sadly  because  Herman  pleads  his  literary  work  as  a  retfoo 
for  staying  in  London,  while  she  goes  alone  to  exhibit  her  firstborn 
to  the  fond  and  admiring  eyes  of  his  aunt  and  grandfather. 

'  But  burely,  dear  Herman,   you  could  write  better  at  Loct* 

withian,'  she  pleads,  when  first  this  bitter  fact  of  his  preferring  ti) 

remain  in  town  is  made  known  to  her  ;    '  the  pure  air,  the  quiet— 

'  My  dearestj  pray  sink  that  absurd  notion  about  roslic  tnn* 
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fiiUity.  Dogg  barking,  cocks  crowinf^,  guns  firing — your  father 
Molog  in  to  propose  a  ride — Mr.  Petherick  barsting  in  upon  na 
vith  the  news  of  some  startling  event  in  the  village — Betsy  Jones 
ks  had  a  letter  from  her  brother  in  Araericfi — or  Polly  Evans's 
ittle  boy  has  set  fire  to  his  pinafore.  And  then  there  is  the  tempta- 
ion  which  the  smiling  green  hills,  and  the  basy  babbling  water-falls, 
od  the  glad  wide  blue  sky,  are  always  oOfering  a  man  to  go  out  of 
oors  and  bo  idle  and  happy.  I  never  could  stay  long  within  four 
nils  in  the  country.' 

KBat   think  what  ^ood  rest  and  mountain-air  wonld  do  your 
h,  Herman,'  replies  Editha  anxiously. 

'  My  love,  it  is  not  a  question  of  health,  but  of  getting  my  book 
lished  within  a  given  time,'  he  answers,  somewhat  impatiently. 
[  can  work  nowhere  so  well  as  in  this  little  room.  Molding  and 
Omess  may  have  charged  rather  dear  for  their  notions  gf  comfort, 
tt  they  have  certainly  succeeded  in  making  me  comfortalk.  This 
hn  is  the  dearest  place  in  the  world,  and  when  you  and  the  little 

t%rc  here,  a  doiueatic  Edeu.' 
fhe  tender  speech,  coming  upon  her  in  the  midst  of  her  dis- 
jkpointment,  moves  Editha  almost  to  tears.     She  takes  np  her 
Osband's  hand  and  kisses  it. 

'  Dear  hand,  which  works  so  hard  for  baby  and  me !'  she  exclaims. 

Herman  draws  her  to  him  with  a  sigh. 

'  Dear  love,  I  have  worked  hard  enough,  but  perhaps  I  have  not 
MQ  quite  so  prudent  as  I  ought  to  be,  I  am  not  saving  money* 
id  a  man  wlio  has  given  hostages  to  Fortune  should  have  his 
odest  share  of  the  Three  per  Cents.* 

'  But  you  are  not  in  difficulties,  Herman  ?'  Editha  inquires 
BJbnsly. 

VNo,  dear,  not  in  difficulties,'  he  answers,  with  a  faint  gulp,  as 
eonscieuce  were  swallowing  a  pill.      '  I  am  only  a  little  anxious 
>out  your  future  and  the  little  one's  if — if  anything  were  to  happen 
me  ;  like  poor  Mandeville  for  instance.' 

Mandeville  is  a  writer  of  promise  who  has  perished  untimely, 
ATing  a  wife  and  children,  and  not  so  much  as  a  scuttle  of  coals 
■  a  bundle  of  firewood  in  his  house. 

'  Herman,  don't  talk  of  such  a  thing  !*  cries  Editha>  pale  with 
^ony,  at  the  suggestion  that  her  beloved  is  mortal. 

'  No,  dear,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  talk  about ;  but  it  is  a  thing  that 
man  can't  help  thinking  about  now  and  then,  when  he  looks  in  the 
oes  of  his  children  and  remembers  how  brief  a  journey  it  must  be 
r  them  from  his  deathbed  to  the  workhouse.' 

*  Then  we   are  living  beyond   our    means,  Herman !'   exclaims 
[iitbiu    '  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  sooner  ?    I  will  do  anything 
tcoDomiso  in  any  way  you  like — send  away  one  of  the  ser- 
two  even — remove  to  a  smaller  house.' 


'  My  dearest,  I  don't  want  to  tell  the  world  just  yet  tmTnEl 
failure.  This  house  suits  us  to  a  nicety.  Your  present  cookseemft 
a  very  decent  person.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  stick  close  to  my  work, 
and  to  go  on  beinn-  successful.  I  shall  be  afraid  even  to  speak 
seriously  to  you,  darling,  if  you  take  fright  so  quickly/ 

'  I  am  only  distressed  to  think  that  you  should  have  worked  so 
liard,  and  that  we  should  have  squandered  all  your  eaniiogs  apon 
servants  and  dinner-parties,  carriages  and  horses.  We  can  get  rid 
of  that  last  expense  at  any  rate,  Herman.  You  bought  the  carriages 
and  horses  to  please  me.  I  can  do  without  them  very  well  indeed  , 
dear — so  you  can  sell  them  as  soon  as  you  like/ 

*  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  love.  A  ina.ii 
may  buy  horses  and  carriages — some  people  even  go  so  far  as  Co 
consider  that  an  improvident  proceeding — but  he  can't  sell  therxk... 
That  means  throwing  his  money  into  the  gutter.' 

*  But  to  get  rid  of  the  expense  of  keeping  them,  Herman ;  tb. 
would  be  an  advantagOi  even  if  you  lost  ever  so  much  by  selliza^ 
them.' 

'When  ruin  is  staring  us  in  tlio  face  we'll  think  of  it,  deiLT,* 
answers  Herman  carelessly,  but  with  a  touch  of  weariness  in  tone 
and  manner,  like  a  man  who  feels  himself  overweighted  in  the  uni- 
versal handicap. 

It  is  not  from  lack  of  love  for  wife  and  child  that  Herman 
shrinks  from  accompanying  them  to  Lochwithian.    He  has  a  sense  of 
anxiety  which  makes  him  recoil  from  the  idea  of  rural  tranquillity  an<J 
calm  autumn  days.     Ho  is  overworked,  and  knows  it ;  yet  is  anxious 
to  write  faster  than  ever^to  achieve  some  striking  success,  dra- 
matic or  literaiy,  in  order  to  be  once  more  in  advance  of  Fortoce. 
He  is  glad  to  avoid  the  risk  of  friendly  and  confidential  convene 
with  the  Squire,  who  might  ask  him  searching  questions  about  bis 
affairs.     A  certain  irritability,  which  has  been  growing  upon  him  of 
late,  seems  to  find  its  best  solace  in  the  intellectual  atmosphere  ol 
his  club,  or  Myra's  drawing-room,  which  is  only  an  elegant  reduction 
of  club  society  ;  the  same  men,  the  same  subjects  of  conversation, 
the  same  tone  of  being  ever  so  far  in  advance  of  the  foremost  rank 
of  commonplace  humanity. 

The  thing  which  he  feels  most  keenly — perhaps  the  larking 
cause  of  his  frelfulness  and  discontent — is  that  invention  begins  to 
flag,  or  even  to  fail.  The  crowd  of  images,  the  wealth  of  incidenl» 
the  variety  of  subject,  which  used  to  throng  the  chambers  of  bis 
mind,  inhabit  there  no  longer.  He  is  obliged  to  resort  to  other 
men^s  invention  for  suggestions  that  may  assist  his  wearied  fancjr 
and  with  this  view  reads  innumerable  French  and  German  novels, 
in  most  of  which  ho  finds  agreeable  varieties  of  stories  that  bav« 
been  told  a  hundred  times  before,  and  in  the  residue  no  stories  at  olL 
Seldom  now  can  he  give  himself  up  to  the  study  of  thoi 
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iDA9t«ra  of  style  whose  imperishable  works  used  to  be  the  delight 

■tfiua  leisure.     Actual  leisure  he  has  none,  and  his  days  of  absolute 

BBarinesii  and  exhaustion  he  employs  in  groping  for  some  available 

notion  in  the  kennels  of  continental  fiction — a  novel  which  he  can 

condeDse  and  crystallise  into  a  drama,  or  a  drama  which  he  can  de- 

relop  and  widen  into  a  novel.      This  sense  of  the  absolute  need  of 

incessant  work  is  his  excuse  to  himself  for  letting  Editha  pay  her 

iotne  visit  alone.  That  pained  and  disappointed  look  of  hers  haunts 

hixn  long  after  his  announcement  of  this  intention,  but  it  does  not 

tadiice  him  to  alter  his  plans. 

So  Editha  leaves  the  gray  old  church  on  this  late  summer 
evening  more  out  of  spirits  than  she  has  felt  for  a  long  time.  All 
^U'oagh  the  bright  busy  London  season,  when  her  husband  has 
!t>Gnt  so  much  of  his  time  away  from  her,  she  has  looked  forward  to 
l>-e  aatumn  visit  to  Lochwithian,  consoling  herself  with  that  sweet 
^OiDG  picture  of  the  idle  days  they  are  to  spend  together  in  the  fair 
*^«fc.Tve8t  month.  She  has  spanned  the  gulf  between  the  dreary  pre- 
^»t  and  the  happy  future  with  hope's  golden  bridge,  as  the  sea-king 
**  the  old  German  ballad  bridged  over  the  waters  that  severed  him 
*'om  his  earth-born  love.  Thus  the  disappointment  is  more  bitter 
^"Ven  than  disappointment  is  wont  to  be,  and  all  through  this  evening's 
^ermon,  in  the  fading  summer  light,  she  has  been  taking  a  despond- 
'^tii  view  of  life,  and  agreeing  heartily  with  the  preacher,  who  quotes 
^tewise  saying  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  to  the  effect  that  this  world 
^  not  an  inn,  but  a  hospital. 

Alone  in  the  dccUning  light  she  leaves  the  olil  church  and  returns 
to  the  home  which  seems  so  empty  without  Herman.  He  is  dining 
at  Mrs.  Brandreth's,  where  he  is  to  meet  some  new  star  in  the 
literary  heaven — an  American  poet,  whose  wild  strong  verse  has 
caught  the  EngLsh  ear  with  its  rough  music.  She  might  have 
gone  with  him,  she  knows,  had  sho  so  chosen,  and  can  therefore 
hardly  consider  his  absence  an  unkinduess.  Yet  she  feels  that  the 
early  sweetness  of  their  wedded  life  is  gone,  and  that  she  can 
yjOMcely  he  first  in  her  husband's  thoughts  when  ho  holds  it  too 
■kat  B  sacrifice  to  give  up  a  Sunday  dinner-party  for  her  soke. 
she  makes  her  sacrifice  uncomplainingly  for  the  sake  of  principle,  for 
the  faith  in  which  she  has  been  brought  up,  whose  simple  rules  and 
ordinances  seem  puritanical  to  Herman's  easy  way  of  thinking. 
How  easy  that  way  is  Editha  has  yet  to  discover. 

A  gentleman  is  waiting  at  the  little  gate  of  Bridge-end  Honse 
as  she  approaches — a  tall  and  large  gentleman,  with  dark  eyes,  and 
a  face  which^  although  not  so  young  as  it  has  been,  is  still  eminently 
handsome. 

How  do  you  do,   Mr.  Lyndhurst  ?     Have  you  been  ringing  ?' 

•skfl,  as  she  shakos  hands  with  this  evening  visitor. 
Two  or  three  timee,'  replies  Lyndhurst  carelessly ;  '  but  your 
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people  seem  afflicted  with  temporaiy  deafness.     I  d&reeay  they  ut 
watching  the  steamers.     There's  generally  one  agroaud  for  tvo  or 
three  hours  on  a  Sunday  evening  hereabonts — amusing,  rather*  lor 
the  spectators.     The  gronnded  ones  nsnally  sing  hymns  or  dance 
the  varsoviana,  I  believe^  to  beguile  the  time.     You  never  heard  of 
the  Tarsoviana,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Westray.    It  ia  a  dance  known  in  the 
dork  ages,  before  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  still  affected  by  the  lower 
classes.'     And  so  talking,  Mr.  Lyndhurst  follows  Editba  into  the 
house,  the  parlour-maid  having  been  recalled  to  a  consciousness  of 
her  duties  by  this  time. 

The  house  has  a  deserted  look  on  this  summer  Sabbath  evening. 
The  light  is  dying  in  the  saffron  west,  and  the  comers  of  the  room 
are  shadowy. 

'  Don't  ring  for  lamps  on  my  accoont,  Mrs.  Westray,'  sa^ 
Lyndhurst,  as  Kditha  lays  her  hand  on  the  bell.  *  This  JnJy 
twilight  is  delicious.* 

'  Yes,  there  is  a  lovely  calmness  in  this  faint  gray  light,'  tJit 
answers,  seating  herself  in  a  low  chair  in  the  balcony,  which  at  thii 
season  is  Like  a  purt  of  the  room.  '  But  it  is  rather  melancholy,  it 
least  when  one  is — ' 

'  Already  disposed  to  sadness  ?'  hazards  Lyndhurst. 

'  I  did  not  quile  mean  that.     When  one  is  alone.' 

*  True.'  he  answers  gravely.  *  Solitude  is  only  tolerable  to  the 
man  who  has  nothing  to  regret.  Nay,  for  the  man  who  docs  regret 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  solitude.  His  loneliness  is  peopled  vitb 
phantoms.' 

Editha  sighs.     Her  lonely  hours  have  their  ghost.     They  ire 

haunted  by  the  memory  of  happier  days. 

'  You  are  thinking  of  leaving  town  soon,  I  suppose  7* 

'  Almost  immediately.     Baby  and  I  are  going  to  Wales  next 

week,  to  stay  with  my  father.' 

*  Baby  and  you,  and  baby's  papa,  of  course,'  remarks  Mr.  Lymi- 
burst,  with  supreme  innocence,  having  distinctly  heard  Hermuu  say 
yesterday  at  his  club  that  he  was  too  hard  at  work  to  talio  hia  wif*? 
into  the  country. 

*  No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  Herman  is  not  able  to  go  with  us.  He 
is  so  anxious  about  his  literary  engagements.  He  has  a  commisaion 
for  a  new  comedy,  to  be  produced  early  in  the  ^vinter.' 

'  For  the  Frivolity  ?' 

*  No.    His  last  piece  is  likely  to  ran  for  a  year,  I  believe.* 

'  He  is  lucky  in  having  such  an  actress  as  Mrs.  Brandretli. 
Wonderful  woman  ;   gifted  in  every  way.* 

*  Yes,  she  is  very  clever,  and  very  fascinating,' 
'Charming,  isn't  she?    iVrtidcial,  of  course.     She  would  n^ver 

have  taken  such  a  brilliuut  position  if  she  were  not  artitictol.    Axitl 
when  art  is  bo  delightful,  why  should  one  languish  for  nature  ?* 
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simck  mo  as  8]>ont&neoas  in  her  acting/ 
es,  she  has  her  sudden  flashes  of  passion,  like  Edmnnd  Kean. 
underlying  all  that  seems  spontaneous  there  is  a  mathematical 
lowledge  of  efft;ct.  She  can  calculate  the  force  and  pressure  of  her 
^to  a  hair.  Curious  that  a  simple  girl,  brought  up^  not  amongst 
MAmps  and  sawdust,  but  in  a  quiet  Devonshire  village,  should 
Velop  into  such  an  artist.' 

*  DeTou&hire  !*  repeats  Editha  curiously.  '  Does  Mrs.  Brandreth 

rfrom  Devouahire  ?' 
Didn't  you  know  that  ?' 
No,  indcod.     I  had  no  idoa  that  she  was  a  countrywoman  of 
fenDan'g.' 

Lyndhurst  looks  at  her  for  a  few  moments  thoughtfully,  as  if  he 
are  weighing  some  question  in  his  mind,  and  then  replies  in  his 
o«t  careless  tone.  He  might  tell  her  something  about  her  husband's 
ist  which  would  sting  her  to  the  quick  ;  hut  it  strikes  him  that  the 
me  is  not  yet  ripe  for  him  to  impart  that  piece  of  information.  He 
IS  his  fuse  ready,  whenever  he  cares  to  use  it,  but  is  in  no  hurry  to 
ning  the  mine. 

'  Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  she  is  a  native,  hut  I  know  she  was 
-ought  up  in  the  West  of  England.  Are  you  fond  of  tho  drama, 
re.  Weatray  ?     Do  you  like  your  husband  to  write  for  the  stage?* 

*  I  like  him  to  be  successful  in  his  art,'  sho  answore,  '  and  to 
Uow  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius.  But  I  sometimes  think  that 
»  would  be  happier  if  he  wrote  only  books.     He  is  too  anxious  for 

Eccss  of  his  plays,  too  much  elated  by  triumph,  too  much  de- 
by  failure.  A  book  can  afford  to  wait  for  praise  and  recog* 
.  but  a  play — ' 
'  Assails  Fortune  like  a  highwayman,  demanding  your  money  or 
lur  life,'  says  Lyndhurst,  laughing.  *  I  always  pity  tho  unhappy 
ithor  ou  those  brilliaut  first  nights,  when  all  intellectual  London 
on  the  alert,  quite  as  ready  to  hiss  a  defeat  as  to  applaud  a  sue- 
8S,  Your  husband  must  bo  working  rather  too  hard  when  he  can- 
it  aflbrd  himself  an  autumnal  holiday,  were  it  ever  so  brief.' 

'  Yes,'  answers  Editha  with  a  sigh,  *  it  has  been  a  great  disap- 
lintment  to  all  of  us.  I  think  even  buby  understands,  and  is  sorry 
ipa  is  not  going  into  the  country  witli  him.' 

*  LUelligont  baby  !   I  suppose  the  little  one  is  not  on  vFew  so  late 
the  evening?     I  should  have  liked  to  see  what  progress  he  has 

ade  since  he  and  I  made  friends  in  the  early  summer.* 
Mr.  Lyndhurst  on  one  of  his  friendly  visits  has  been  introdaoed 
baby,  and  has  contrived  to  fascinate  that  young  member  of  the 
msehold.  There  arc  men  whom  children,  hordes,  and  dogs  are  at- 
ftCted  to ;  not  always  the  best  men,  perhaps.  Is  it  not  rather  « 
Lostion  of  animal  magoetism  than  superlative  virtue,  this  influence 
bich  man  exercises  over  the  lesser  brutes  ? 
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'  Baby  has  been  fast  asleep  for  ever  so  long,  I  hope.  Hernum 
ifl  dining  with  Mrs.  Brundretb,  to  meet  Mr.  Molony,  the  Ameriao 
poet.     I  wonder  yon  are  not  there.' 

'  Mrs.  Brandreth  was  kind  enough  to  ask  ine,  and  her  Sundir 
evenings  are  charming.  But  there  are  times  when  one  is  not  qniw 
in  tunc  with  that  kind  of  thing ;  times  when  a  quiet  ramble  in  the 
lanes  about  Wimbledon  Common  is  better  than  brilliant  society  and 
a  file-firing  of  epigrams.  I  enjoy  half-an-hour*s  quiet  chat  like  this 
more  than  the  loudest  roaring  of  Mrs.  Brandreth's  literary  hous.' 

*  It  is  good  of  you  to  enliven  my  solitude  for  a  Lttle  while,'  re- 
plies Edithu,  wlio  is  really  cheered  by  this  friendly  talk  in  the  twilit 
bolconyi  and  whose  innocence  has  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Lyndborst's 
evil  repute.  She  knows  he  is  her  husband's  friend,  and  accepts 
that  fact  as  a  certificate  of  character.  *  I  wonder  yoa  do  not  go 
to  Mrs.  Brandreth's  for  the  sake  of  the  music/  she  odds.  *  Hermui 
tells  me  there  is  often  first-rate  music* 

'Some  of  the  best,  doubtless;  but  do  not  think  me  egotislietl 
if  I  confess  that  I  would  rather  play  one  of  Beethoven's  sonatisto 
myself,  in  a  half-dark  room  like  this,  than  hear  it  performed  a  gri-ul 
deal  better  amidst  the  half-whispered  chit-chat  of  n  parcel  of  peopk 
of  whom  about  one  in  ten  knows  what  is  being  played,  while  oda 
in  twenty  cares  about  it.' 

*  You  play  so  well  that  yon  can  afford  to  say  that.* 
'  I  think  I  should  feel  it  if  I  could  not  play  at  all.     I  would  hire 

some  half-8tar\'ed  professor — an  unappreciated  genius — to  play  Beet- 
hoven and  Mozart  for  mo  between  the  lights,  while  T  smoked  ray 
pipe.  Music  to  the  man  or  woman  who  cares  for  it  is  better  than 
ojtium-cating.  Your  true  musician  sees  as  many  visions  as  were  ever 
beheld  by  Coleridge  or  De  Quincey.* 

'  If  he  starts  with  as  rich  an  imagination  as  Coleridge  or  D0 
Quincey.  A  man's  own  mind  must  create  his  dream  pictures.  Opium 
or  music  can  only  set  the  machinery  in  motion.' 

'  Trac,  Mrs.  Westray.     In  that  case  I  am  not  without  imogili' 
ation.     I  know  there  arc  times  when  my  fancy  is  a  daring  one.' 

Something  in  his  tone,  which  sinks  to  deeper  earnestness  witb 
this  Irtst  sentence,  might  give  the  alann  to  a  woman  of  the  world* 
but  to  Editha  it  conveys  nothing  beyond  the  idea  that  Mr.  Lyndhorst 
has  more  sentiment,  or  even  romance,  in  his  comj>osition  than  she  had 
given  him  credit  for. 

*  It  is  curious  that  you  should  be  going  to  Wales,'  he  says  pre 
sently,  after  a  pause,  iu  which  they  have  both  looked  dreamily  at  th^ 
river. 

'  Carious  that  I  am  going  to  my  father's  house  !'  she  exclaims 
wonder  ingly. 

'  Ah,  to  be  sure  ;  I  forgot  that.    I  meant  that  it  was  coriooff  ' 
you  should  bo  going  to  Wales  just  now.    My  doctor  has  ordered  me 
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^^k  the  snipbur  water  at  a  place  with  an  odd  name — lei  me 
5e— Llandrysak,  I  think  it  is  called.' 

'  That  is  within  ten  miles  of  Lochwithian,  my  father's  place, 
kw  cnrioos ! ' 

'Odd.  isn't  it?' 

'  Very  ]  bat  I  believe  the  doctors  are  beginning  to  think  a  good 
leil  of  the  Llandrysak  springs.  Herman  was  sent  there  for  his 
leilth  three  years  ago.' 

'And  it  was  by  that  hazard  he  met  you?  Happy  man  to  find 
treasure  even  greater  than  health  !  If  every  sick  Nnma  could  dia- 
ler such  an  Egeria  at  the  spring  ho  is  sent  to,  water  cure  would 
I  your  only  fashion.* 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  are  ill  enough  to  be  sent  to  Llandry- 
Jc/  says  Editha. 

'  111  !*  he  repeats  rather  vacantly.  *  O,  it  is  not  absolute  illness  ! 
'ant  of  tone,  the  doctors  call  it ;  or  in  other  words,  a  fatal  tendency 
vrards  old  age.  However,  I  expect  tho  Welsh  waters  to  make  me 
Ung  again.  May  I  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  ou  Mr.  Mor- 
KQbe,  since  I  am  to  be  so  near  ?  I  have  already  made  his  acquaint- 
loe,  you  know,  here  at  a  very  agreeable  dinner-party.' 
^^Ah,  I  remember  you  met  papa  here.  I  have  no  doubt  he'll  be 
H»d  to  see  you  again/  says  Editha,  with  galliRg  indilTerenoe ; 
fa  then  remembering  Mr.  Lyndhurst's  one  sublime  power,  she  adds, 
ith  more  interest,  *  I  should  like  to  introduce  you  to  my  sister,  and 
r  her  to  hear  you  play,  if  possible.  She  is  an  invalid,  and  rarely 
18  the  pleasure  of  hearing  good  music' 

'Except  when  you  play  to  her.' 

'  I !  O,  my  powers  are  very  small  in  that  way.  I  can  play  just 
bU  enough  to  please  and  soothe  poor  Hiith,  when  there  is  no  better 
losio  to  be  had.' 

Evening  has  deepened  into  night  by  this  time — summer  stars 
*€ping  out  of  the  shadowy  summer  sky ;  tho  lights  of  Putney  shining 
*Ottgh  the  river  mists ;  one  lazy  boat  moving  gently  with  the  stream, 
p  oars  resting  in  the  rullocks,  the  oarsmen  singing  softly  as  they 
^.  Mr.  Lyndhurst  feels  that  to  prolong  his  visit  would  be  an 
Pertinence. 

•  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Westray  ;  III  go  and  smoke  my  cigar  in  the 
'•Kkibledon  lanes.  At  least  I  won't  say  good-bye,  but  au  revoir, 
^be  hope  of  seeing  you  at  Lochwithian.*  And  thus  they  shake 
^^  and  part,  and  it  seems  to  Hamilton  Lyndhurst  that  he  is 
*>.ntarily  departing  out  of  paradise.  Perhaps  in  tlio  worst  men's 
tids  there  is  some  latent  capacity  for  pure  feehng,  and  in  the 
*^t  men's  lives  one  love  which  is  not  all  unholy.  Or  say  rather 
*-*  through  these  evil  natures  there  flashes  an  occasional  ray  of 
light.  They  are  capable  of  feeling  as  tender  a  reverence  for 
Faust  felt  beside  Gretchen's  pillow,  and  they  are  capable  of 
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sinnmg  as  Faust  sinned  against  the  woman  ^vhose  panty 
them  to  tears. 

Hamilton  Lyndhuret  reviews  hia  career  that  night  as  he  smokes 
the  pipe  of  contemplation  in  the  Wimbledon  lanes,  and  be  tclk 
himself  that  his  life  and  his  character  mip;ht  have  been  different 
liad  he  met  such  a  woman  as  Editha  ten  years  earlier. 

*  1  am  the  kind  of  man  who  must  be  happy  at  any  price,'  he 
says  to  himself;  •  but  happiness  would  have  been  none  the  lea 
Bweet  to  me  if  I  had  fonnd  it  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  Vice  in  tLe 
abstract  has  no  attraction  for  mo.  I  have  admired  and  panoed 
worthless  women,  knowing  them  worthless  ;  but  I  never  loved  soch 
an  one.  With  me  vice  has  been  another  name  for  conveoieiice. 
Till  I  saw  Westray'fi  wile  I  never  met  with  a  woman  worth  ibe 
sacrifice  of  matrimony,' 

Despite  his  sentimental  talk  with  Editha  of  quiet  evenings  and 
the  pleasures  of  solitude,  there  is  nothing  rarer  in  Mr.  Lyndhimff 
life  than  loneliness  and  self- inspection.  He  lives  like  a  wealth? 
profligate  in  imperial  Rome,  surrounded  with  his  little  circle  of  pin- 
sites,  flatterers,  and  flute-players.  If  he  is  weary  or  out  of  spirits, 
his  mountebanks  and  jesters  bring  forth  their  treasures  of  wit  mi 
buffoonery  for  his  diversion,  his  flute-players  pipe  their  sweetest  ai 
smOe  their  brightest  to  beguile  him  from  thought  or  sadness.  Tbtn 
he  has  hardly  time  to  discover  that  his  life  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  worth- 
less; that  hia  evil  influence  upon  others  whom  his  wealth  cormpU 
or  bis  selfishness  destroys  is  even  less  than  his  evil  influence  opoo 
himself. 

Of  Iftte  the  flute-players,  parasites,  and  flatterers  have  foonil 
their  lord  and  patron  less  amusable  than  of  old.     He  has  change^ 
his  bosom  friend  once  in  six  months,  instead  of  once  in  two  yeiff> 
He  has  given  fewer  dinners,  has  not  driven  his  chosen  set  to  Vir- 
ginia Water  once  in  the  season  that  is  just  over,  and  baa  displayed 
onmitigtited  weariness  at  those  banquets  at  Greenwich  and  Richmond 
which  have  been  eaten  at  his  cost.     His  team  of  bays  and  their  at- 
tendant grooms  have  had  an  easy  time  of  it  this  year  ;  for.  except  to 
put  in  an  appearance  at  Hyde-Park  Comer  on  lield  days,  Mr.  LvDd- 
hurst  has  made  little  use  of  his  drag.     The  mail  phaeton,  with  ih* 
tall  chestnuts,  has  been  altogether  idle,  Mr.  Lyndhurst  spending  bis 
leisure  for  the  most  part  in  lounging  about  his  Walham-Green  panien. 
where  there  is  a  spacious  shrubbery-surrounded  hiwn,  enriched  with 
three  of  those  fine  old  cedars  wliich  are  still  to  be  found  in  thb 
Bonth-western  suburb.     It  is  a  garden  as  completely  hidden  from  tbc 
cater  world  as  if  it  were  a  clearing  in  the  Australian  Bnsh  ;  andhof 
Mr.  Lyndhurst,  stretched  at  ease  upon  the  velvet  sward,  in  smoking- 
jacket  and  slippers,  reads  the  newspapers,  or  dozes  over  a  Frondi 
novel  on  sultry  summer  mornings,  till  it  is  time  to  dress  and  repair 
to  the  clubs  or  the  City,  where  he  disposes  of  his  afternoon  eiti 
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[osfip  or  basiness,  winding  up  with  a  little  dinner  at  clnb  or  reatau- 
iDt,  tad  finishing  his  evening  in  haunts  known  to  his  species,  and 
to  BO  other  section  of  humanity. 

The  flute-players  and  parasites,  perceiving  this  change  in  their 
)itj  Saidanapalaa,  lay  their  heads  together  and  hold  ouuusel  as  to 
he  cause.  The  parasites  opine  that  their  patron  has  been  losing 
Qoney ;  hoH  been  hard  hit,  has  come  to  grief  in  one  of  those  com- 
nercial  siocplochusea  in  which  the  riders  make  a  short  cut  to  wealth 
Iroagh  other  people's  fortunes.  The  flute-players  sigh,  and  suggest 
hX  Mr.  Lyndhurst  may  have  fallen  in  love.  The  chief  parasite 
iBghs,  or  in  his  own  vernacular  screams,  at  the  notion. 

*  He  has  been  falling  in  love  once  in  six  months  or  so  for  the 
ut  fifteen  years/  says  this  gentleman;  '  and  did  you  ever  know  his 
wt  infatuation  put  him  out  of  sorts?  He  is  like  Bussy  llabutin, 
Id  takes  the  fever  lightly.  Depend  upon  it,  the  source  of  his  gloom 
s  in  Lombard-street.' 

'Perhaps  he  is  tired  of  us/  speculates  one  of  the  flute-players. 
He  is  sometimes  barely  civil,  and  he  forgot  to  send  me  the  gloves 
won  at  Goodwood/ 

*  A  bad  sign,  no  doubt ;  but  if  we  bored  him  he  would  givo  ns  onr 
fngi.  No  man  has  a  more  placid  way  of  letting  his  dear  friends 
now  they're  out  of  fashion.* 

'  True/  sighs  the  damsel ;  *  poor  Florence  Montmorency  almost 
roke  her  heart  at  his  treatment.* 

*  She  did  more/  replies  the  parasite;  'sbeputdown  her  brougham.* 
Thus  arguG  Mr,  Lyndhurst's  friends,  while  the  subject  of  their 

iseourse  goes  his  way,  unhappy,  yet  not  altogether  hopeless.  A  man 
ho  for  tifteen  years  has  commanded  all  prizes  that  Fortune  can 
fe  is  hardly  to  be  persuaded,  save  by  the  oxpcnencc  of  absolute 
ilnie^  that  life  holds  anything  quite  out  of  his  reach.  Hamilton 
^ndhurst  h  the  outcome  of  a  money-making  ago ;  an  age  in  which 
<e  power  of  wealth  overrides  every  other  potentiality ;  an  ago  of 
Id,  in  which  rank  and  ancient  race  have  dwindled  from  their  place, 
Lave  voluntarily  cast  themselves  down  before  the  chariot  of  a 
Ided  Juggernaut. 

Homiltou  Lyndhurst  is  one  of  those  men  for  whom  good  luck 
ems  to  be  an  inhoriLanco.  Manhood  brought  him  no  estate  save 
B  braina,  but  he  has  been  what  his  intimates  call  *  in  the  swim' 
»m  the  very  beginning  of  his  career.  He  is  a  man  who  turns  all 
I  ioaches  to  gold ;  or  who,  touching  anything  not  so  convertible,  lets 
go  again  so  quickly  as  to  escape  im{>overisIiment  from  the  contact. 
e  iH  in  and  out  of  a  hazardous  speculation  before  the  general  public 
kTO  qnite  made  up  their  minds  about  it;  but  to  whatever  dismal 
)pth  of  discount  the  shares  in  that  speculation  eventually  descend, 
ley  are  sure  to  be  above  par  just  in  that  halcyon  week  when  Mr. 
yndhurst  sells  out.     Touch  and  go  has  been  the  ruling  principle  of 
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all  his  operations.  Ho  is  tlie  Protens  of  the  Stock  Exchftnge,  nil 
those  who  know  him  best,  and  regulate  their  own  ventarea  by  faii 
genius,  may  have  some  idea  of  his  operations  to-day,  but  cannot 
venture  a  jifuess  as  to  his  transactions  to-morrow.  And  thus,  having 
ridden  on  the  shoulders  of  Fortune  as  on  a  horse  ;  having  been  lucky 
himself,  and  the  source  of  lack  in  others  ;  having  been  flattered,  fol« 
lowed,  and  caressed  from  youth  to  middle  age.  never  having  en- 
countered the  mind  which  his  wealth  could  not  inHuence,  or  tbe 
rectitude  which  it  could  not  corrupt,  the  idea  of  failure  in  any  enter- 
prise he  may  undertuke,  however  wicked  or  however  perilous,  finda 
no  pkco  iu  Hamilton  Lyndhurat^B  thoughts.  Ho  sees  Editha  Woi- 
tray  the  devoted  wife  uf  another  man,  and,  undaunted,  nnahaslicdby 
her  purity,  tells  himself  that  she  is  just  the  one  woman  who  conld 
redeem  his  own  c:cistcnce  from  vapii!  profligacy  and  stale  pleasares, 
and  open  for  him  the  gates  of  that  unknown  world  of  placid  domes- 
ticity which,  seen  from  afar,  seems  to  him  the  wearied  profli^flle'n 
natural  haven  of  rest.  Ho  tells  himself  furthermore  that  tbereU 
no  legal  process  in  the  land  more  common  than  the  loosening  ofmi:- 
riage  bonds,  and  sets  himself  to  consider  by  what  concatenatioD  of 
events  Editha  might  be  divorced  from  the  husband  who  so  poorlj 
appreciates  her  peerless  worth,  and  he  rendered  free  to  bless  IIm 
man  who  knows  her  value. 

Mr.  Lyndhurst  has  seen  Herman  at  Mrs.  Brandreth's  very  oll«i 
of  late,  has  observed  their  confideutial  converse,  which  may  or  mij 
not  bo  ilirtation^  but  which  assuredly  has  a  sentimental  air.  ThoM 
evenings  spent  in  Myra's  drawing-room  appear  to  Mr.  Lyudhuretin 
evidence  of  Herman's  weariness  at  home.  The  golden  days  arooTcr; 
the  husband  finds  another  woman  more  amusing  than  his  wife,  tsA 
that  other  the  woman  he  once  loved.  Lyndhurst  has  had  tbe  seemi 
of  that  early  attachment  from  Myra*B0wu  lips,  in  one  of  those  fits  of 
despair  in  which  a  woman  must  have  a  confidant,  however  daiigcroiis. 

Unhappily,  no  sin  of  Herman's — were  he  to  exuberate  from  fool- 
ishnesfl  into  sin — would  loosen  the  legal  tie.  He  is  not  likely  to  ifr 
sail  hia  wife  to  the  endaugerment  of  life  or  lirab  in  the  presence  ti( 
witnesses,  aud  only  by  absolute  cruelty  cuu  he  forfeit  the  right  to  be,  by 
law,  her  husliand.  On  this  side  Mr.  Lyndhurst  sees  no  hope.  But 
the  wife,  by  one  rash  act,  hy  one  fatal  unpremeditated  step,  by  folly 
that  should  look  like  sin — nay,  with  perfect  innocence  of  act  anH  in- 
tentiou,  betrayed  into  some  false  position  by  the  treachery  of  otbere, 
netted  and  trapped  like  a  snared  bird — might  snap  the  chain  whkb 
a  masculine  legislature  has  contrived  to  make  so  brittle  for  woman, 
so  strong  for  man. 

Dark  and  cloudy  are  Hamilton  Lyndhurst's  ideas  at  present; 
Tagne  and  shadowy  the  visions  of  his  head  upon  his  bed,  B»l 
Editha's  is  the  one  image  that  occupies  his  reveries  and  hannta  his 
dreams^  and  all  his  thoughts  tend  one  way. 
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It  is  JQBt  possible  that  he  might  have  ceased  to  think  of  one 
whoso  pnritv  and  fidelity  would  aeem  to  place  her  in  a  region  beyond 
the  boptis  of  the  most  audacious  dreamer  if  his  thougliLa  had  been 
allowed  to  follow  their  own  bent,  uninfluent^ed  by  Bubtlo  snggostiona 
from  another.  True  that  he  is  a  bold  bad  man  ;  a  man  who  has  said 
to  himself  with  Satan,  *  Evil,  be  thon  my  good  ;'  a  man  who  believes 
ID  oothing,  hopes  for  nothing,  fears  nothing,  beyond  this  impercep- 
tible spot  upon  the  face  of  nature  which  we  call  the  world.  Yet  even 
the  most  unscrupulous  sinner  recoils  before  the  beauty  of  absolute 
parity,  and  Hamilton  Lyndhurst  might  have  reconciled  himself  to  the 
fut  that  here  was  one  woman  utterly  beyond  reach  of  temptation, 
had  he  not  been  stimulated  to  hopefulness  by  the  voice  of  the 
tempter. 

The  tempter  speaks  in  the  accents  of  Myra  Brandreth,  who 
takes  care  to  inform  Mr.  Ljmdhurst  from  time  to  time  of  Herman's 
moral  deterioration  ;  how  he  has  grown  weary  of  domesticity  already, 
and  is  never  so  happy  as  when  away  from  home  ;  how  Mrs.  Westray 
is  eridently — a  useful  word,  and  of  widest  significance,  that  evidently 
—unappreciated  and  neglected.  A  pity  ;  so  young  and  lovely  a 
creature ;  bnt  rather  dull,  Mrs.  Brandreth  opines,  and  hardly  a 
ittiog  companion  for  Herman. 

*  You  ought  to  have  married  him,'  says  Mr,  Lyndhurst. 
Myra  sighs. 

'I  think  wo  should  have  suited  each  other,'  she  answers,  with 
pUcid  melancholy. 

Ah  ono  confidence  deserves  another,  Mr.  Lyndhurst  lets  her  into 
^e  secret  of  his  intense  admiration  for  Mrs.  Westray.  Ho  describes 
^hat  feeling  as  a  sentiment  of  exquisite  purity,  tho  worship  of  some 
l>iight  particular  star,  rather  than  admiration  of  another  man's  wife. 
Myra  sympathises  abundantly,  and  is  all  the  more  sorry  for  Mr. 
I*yndhurst*8  hopeless  passion  because  the  lady  who  inspires  it  is  so 
'Uihappy  in  her  union  with  Herman  Westray, 

A  literary  man  should  never  marry  at  all,*  says  Mrs.  Brandreth 
BoDclasivcly.     '  He  is  too  self-absorbed,  too  dependent  on  tho  sun- 
ihine  of  the  hour,  to  make  a  good  husband.     Or  if  he  must  marry, 
e  should  at  least  choose  a  wife  who  can  help  him  in  hia  art.' 

*  As  you  help  Westray,'  suggests  Lyndhurst,  with  his  subtle 
mile.  '  However  dear  his  wife  may  bo  to  him  as  the  sharer  of  his 
ome,  yoa  are  tho  partner  of  his  dramatic  snccesscs,  and  havo  exer- 

the  greater  influence  on  his  career.* 
Myra  sighs  again,  a  deprecating  sigh  this  time,  as  if  she  would 
dispute  the  statement  were  it  not  so  obviously  tnie.     And  thus, 

bie  subject  of  conversation  between  two  utterly  unscrupulous  people, 
Lo   have  never  acknowledged  any  higher  law  than  their  own  iu- 
tions,  Editha  may  be  said  to  walk  blindfold  in  paths  of  danger. 
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Some  one  or  other — it  does  not  Bignify  who — remarked  that  tbocLUJ 
is  father  of  the  mau.  He  may  have  meant  by  this  solemn  platiLuii^ 
that  the  instincts  o(  childhood  are  those  of  mature  years,  oul;  b 
embryo  ;  and  perchance,  as  our  lively  neighbours  across  the  Bilrer 
streak  of  aea-sickness  put  it,  ho  had  reason.  I  confess,  however,  ibt 
I  should  prefer  slightly  to  invert  the  above  wiseacre's  maxira,  tnl 
hazard  the  assertion  that  men  are  after  all  but  grown-up  children; 
largely  infantine;  nothing  more.  For  this  reason.  Jost  as  lovely 
woman  worships  but  one  ideal — hor  dress,  and  owns  but  one  hi^ 
logy — her  wardrobe,  and  one  reliquary — her  jewel-case,  8o  miSf 
the  matured  chUd,  exhibits  an  almost  babyish  devotion  to  toys. 

'  Toys  !'  you  echo.   *  What  can  the  fellow  be  thinking  abuat?'  I 
reply  in  the  language  of  the  Scotch  rhymer : 

*  Boot^i,  ((uo'  ho  ;  ay,  boots,  quo*  she  1 
Ye  auld  blind  blinkinK  body/  4cc. 

— which,  by  the  way,  ia  rather  hot  for  my  objector,  not  to  say  ^ta- 
perative.  Strong  convictions,  however,  sometimes  evoke  muBcnlarity 
of  diction.  Mankind,  I  repeat  at  the  risk  of  flat  contradictioD,  tro 
quite  as  spoony  on  their  toys  as  ever  was  little  girl  in  the  nursei^w 
a  wax  doll,  whose  azure  eyes,  if  yoo  pulled  a  trigger  somewhera  in 
the  abdominal  region,  would  turn  up  like  the  typical  duck  in  ibc 
thunderstorm,  or  indeed,  by  violent  exercitation  of  the  said  iriggtff 
totally  collapse. 

The  question  arises,  what  do  I  mean  by  toys  ?     Saffer  rat  to 
reply  with  Oriental  circumlocution.   We  will  take  the  case  of  Joiies— 
Gell  Jones,  or  Gelatinous  Jones  he  used  to  bo  called  at  Eton,  by 
reason  of  certain  carnal  peculiarities.     Well,  Jones,  with  ten  thoo. 
per  annum,  spends  at  least  nine-ninths  of  his  entire  rent-roll  oc 
quadrupeds.     Smith,  agftin,  with  double  that  income,  and  a  might; 
magniticent  position  in  society  to  boot,  lives,  moves,  breathes — ow 
might  almost  say  perspires — only  in  his  yacht.    That  eminent  craft, 
yclept  the  Cretian,  won  a  cup,  or  a  pot,  or  a  purse,  on  some  oou- 
fiion  or  other,  and  ever  since  then  her  illustrious  skipper.  Smith,  biS 
dreamt  of  naught  else.     Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  who  never  in  hk 
Lfe  crossed  a  quadruped's  back,  and  would  shiver  at  the  bare  thoo^ 
of  a  voyage  fi'om  Cowes  to  Ryde,  being  of  a  practical  and  phtUn- 
thropic  turn,  gives  his  whole  soul  to  sewage.     If  you  dine  with  hiatt 
he  insists  on  your  tasting  hva  v;&ter,  which  certainly  looks  crystaUine* 
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^ereapon,  after  you  have  gulped  down  a  quarter  of  a  pint  out  of 
K>mplim6nt,  he  gives  joa  his  word  of  honour  that  every  drop  of  it 
ITU  extracted  from  a  cesspool  hy  his  patent  process.  The  thought 
\h»i  he  is  a  man  of  scrupulous  truthfolnoss  is  not  reassuring.  At 
incb  a  moment  you  are  disposed  to  value  mendacity  as  the  chiefest 
of  virtues.  You  may  indeed  try  to  hug  a  paradoxical  belief  that 
Bome  patentees  hesitate  not  to  perpetrate  sham  miracles  in  order  to 
proTO  the  accuracy  of  their  inventions.  But.  no.  Later  on  in  the 
vreoing,  when  Brown  has  become  emboldened  owing  to  the  absorp* 
liixi  of  claret  and  champagne,  you  overhear  a  strange  pedal-pipe 
obhhgAto  accoL'ipauiment  to  '  I  would  that  my  Love/  which  is  being 
trolled  fortli  by  the  female  Browns.  It  is  the  voice  of  thoir  father 
pftinfiilly  explaining  his  patent  process  to  deaf  old  Lady  Stickington, 
iwbo  doesn't  quito  know  whether  the  pohto  thing  under  these  trying 
^■pustances  is  to  be  charmed  or  horridod. 

^How,  not  to  be  prolix,  I  maintain  stoutly  that  these  three  citi- 
^Bof  credit  and  renown  are  nothing  better  than  three  small  boys, 
^w,  at  the  tender  age  of  six,  used  to  ride  his  hobby-horse ;  Smith 
^Biddicted  to  sailing  small  craft  in  a  pond ;  whilst  Brown  dearly 
loved  the  manufacture  on  the  sly  of  little  dirt-pies.  Each  still  par- 
Baea  his  favourite  toy  as  the  one  summum  bontpu  worth  living  for; 
*ith  this  ditl'erence — that  whereas  in  childhood  the  excessive  affec- 
tion for  a  i»lrtythiug  would  evoke  a  rebuke  from  some  8ui>erior  prag- 
ttkatical  female  in  temporary  nursery  authority,  any  amount  of  blind 
'atoity  in  regard  of  horses,  yachts,  and  sewage  will  insure  in  after 
lifia  the  encouiinms  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  may  end  in  the  proprietor 
Of  the  infatuation  being  seriously  testimouialed. 

Kf  all  places  where  toys  for  the  adult  are  most  plentiful,  com- 
me  to  old  Oxford.  For  instance,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Silenus,  whose 
^ticld  can  only  he  compared  to  a  vat,  is  by  his  college  supplied  liber- 
ally with  two  favourite  playthings — poor  innocent  babe  ! — to  wit, 
krown  sherry  and  vintage  port.  I  won't  mention  Oxford  fives-balls, 
ttokct-bats,  cricket  paraphernalia,  oars,  and  punt-poles  ;  siucu  these, 
ogether  with  billiard-cues  and  illustrated  pasteboard,  are  veritable 
idjuncts  of  the  playground.  But  I  may  enumerate,  among  other 
oys  much  in  vogue,  books  collected,  to  be  sold  after  the  demise  of 
he  buyer  by  auction,  for  the  bene6t  of  rapacious  heirs-at-law ;  cho- 
iater  boys  petted  like  princes  of  the  blood  until  incipient  manhood, 
tod  then  too  often,  just  as  old  Derby  favourites  are  now  and  again 
Kmsigneil  to  the  cab-rank,  discarded  by  their  admirers  to  lloimder 
helplessly  through  the  mud  of  real  hfe ;  and  last,  not  least,  ecclesi- 
tstical  millinery  and  antiquities,  which  simply  entrance  and  engross 
be  ftmateur  who  makes  thorn  his  study  and  delight. 

Inch  a  being  was  Mr.  Orphroy  of  St.  Swithin's.     Vulgar  people 
Id  dub  him  ruthlessly  a  Ritualist.    I  have  no  desire,  however,  to 
rrerstep  the  decent  line  which  separates  commonplace  iiaLrra.U\^  {x<^\fiL 
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a  pure  sentiment.  In  any  case,  why  gradge  certain  ban 
priests  the  small  luxury  of  their  serious  toys  by  way  of  relaxa 
long  hours  of  labour  in  the  slums  and  in  the  hot  and  fetid 
the  sick  and  dirty  ? 

But  we  are  digressing  from  Mr.  Orphroy  to  Mr.  Orphre; 
As  for  that  gentleman,  his  dabbling  with  priestly  toys  coui 
regarded  as  erratic,  having  no  raison  d'etre,  since  he  bappa 
a  mere  imdergrad.;  not  by  any  means  a  presbyter,  not  even 
deacon.  To  explain.  Bitten  with  the  ecclesiastic! 
Mr.  Orphrey  in  hia  iinpaticnco  could  not  wait  for  the  cen 
ordination,  but  lashed  out  into  tremendous  expenditure  \ 
'  functions'  whilst  yet  in  statu,  pupillari.  The  enthusiast 
man's  bedroom  became  transmogrified  into  an  oratory,  wit 
correct  accessories  in  accordance  with  the  use  of  Sarum.  A 
Bitting-room,  it  was  simply  levitical.  After  opening  tho  i 
had  to  grope  your  way  through  a  curtain  of  Utrecht  vel 
structed  to  represent  arras.  Crucifixes,  prie-dieus,  Glastonbtu 
p}'ses,  Overbeckian  prints,  Puginesr^ue  hangings,  Hardman 
and  Skidmorian  iron  work,  Munich  statuary,  and  Oxford  w 
ing — the  chefs-d'cEuvre,  by  the  bye,  of  those  really  brilliaii 
Margetts  and  Chapman  ;  a  Scudamorian  organ  or  so,  whereoi 
syraphouicaliy  a  tractate  in  black  letter  on  Helmorian  Greg 
casual  fald-stool ;  and  some  rush-bottomed  chairs  warranted 
excruciatingly — these,  and  other  items  of  a  similar  sort,  mat 
appointments  of  Mr.  Orphrey's  rooms,  which  were  mediiova 
iu  all  conscience  to  make  a  monk  dance  a  breakdown  for  vfl 

The  above  *  properties/  however,  were  but  little  potai 
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mast  add  that  a  report  spread  abroad  to  the  effect  that  the  amiable 
Dtbosiast,  in  all  the  blind  fervour  of  ingenuona  youth,  was  known  to 
Iftvo  put  on  his  polychromatic  clothing  hind  before.  That,  however, 
Vfts  no  doubt  mere  pitiful  scandal  borrowed  fipom  *  Ye  Rhime  of  Saynte 
Bryanne  O'Lynne/  a  party  who,  as  the  world  believes,  inverted  a 
Bbeepskia  illogically  during  the  prevalence  of  extreme  cold. 

Now  it  is  a  truth,  and  a  sad  truth,  worthy  perhaps  the  digestion 
of  some  who  attach  grcator  importance  to  man  millinery  than  to  human 
soSeriDg,  that  ecclesiastical  art  is  by  far  tao  beautiful  to  be  cheap.  I 
eoDJees  to  a  slight  scepticism  as  to  the  moral  worth  of  chasubles  et 
%d  genus  omnc;  but  to  their  genuine  loveliness  I  will  testify  heart- 
wlwUy,  whilst,  experto  crede,  I  am  fully  cognisant  of  their  costliness. 
It  came  to  pass  therefore  that  our  friend  Mr.  Orphrey,  when  bills 
sliowered  in  like  hailstones,  found  to  bis  abject  horror  that  he  had 
OTerrun  the  constable  to  the  tune  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

This  arithmetical  truism  was  indeed  appalling ;  chiefly  because 
ha  relatives,  being  a  set  of  charitable  souls  who  respected  Foxe's 
Mwtyrology  and  despised  the  Fathers,  who  in  one  word  were  rabid 
Puritans  and  frantic  fanatics,  would  have  ruahod  pole-mOlo  to  the 
tteareat  lunatic  asylnm  and  resigned  themselves  cheerfully  to  a  strait- 
vaistcoat,  did  they  but  suspect  the  little  game  their  young  hopeful  had 
been  pbying.  He  could  not  appeal  to  them  for  funds  to  discharge 
Iu3Tarions  liabilities  ;  not  he.  It  would  have  been  worse  than  ase- 
lesB,  positively  mischievous.  He  had  indeed  already  received  a  ter- 
rible fright,  owing  to  the  skittishness  of  his  bosom  friend,  Mr.  Reredos, 
Thicii  made  him,  by  the  way,  doubly  cautious.  It  happened  on  this 
^8e:  Mr,  Reredos  entertained  a  sardonic  feeling  of  chronic  exasper- 
ation against  the  editor  of  the  London  Discord,  a  reputable  print  of 
*D  ttltra-puritanictd  cast.  It  occurred  one  lino  day  to  the  inventive 
^us  of  this  young  hopeful  that  it  would  not  be  bad  fun  to  hoax  his 
*^  detestation.  Accordingly,  aftnr  carefully  composing  some  doggrel 
^^Bes  breathing  a  spirit  of  Mariolatry  so  violent  that  they  certainly 
'ouldhave  been  placed  upon  the  Index  if  ever  they  had  jouriioyed  as 
^  OS  Rome,  he  indited  a  verbose  epistle  to  the  editor  of  the  Discord 
'Scribing  with  cruel  exactitude  one  of  Mr.  Orphrey' s  functions,  and 
Q  an  assumed  vein  of  Protestant  indignation  calling  especial  atten- 
ion  to  his  own  jangling  words,  which  he  affirmed  formed  a  sort  of 
^nto  fermo  to  the  whole  business.  Need  it  be  added  that  the 
l}'uicord  jumped  at  so  paying  a  sensation,  and  not  only  inserted 
ivery  line  of  Mr.  Reredos*  highly-Bpiced  account,  but  farther  com- 
lented  upon  Oxford  as  a  cento  of  abomination,  and  implored  its 
>aders  to  send  their  sons  to  Dublin  University,  or  else  keep  them 
>itled  up  at  home  ?  Mr.  Reredos  had  prudently — shall  I  say  josu- 
[coUy? — addressed  the  editor  of  the  DUcord  under  a  false  name,  and 
kd  also  located  his  horrible  scene  of  amateur  Popery  in  another  col- 
ge  than  St.  Swithin's ;  nevertheless  it  made  Mr,  Orphrey  shiTcr, 
Tam>  SMMjait,  Voi»  VL  F,B.  You  XXVI.  T 
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lest  the  wild  excitement  which  prevailed  m  consequence  of  the  nge 
and  fury  of  the  Discord  should  turn  popnlar  suspicion  against  him- 
self as  a  delinquent ;  so  much  so  that  he  was  much  .too  terrified  to 
join  in  the  peals  of  laughter  which  issued  &om  the  sides  of  Mr.  BeiV' 
doa  as  he  recited,  with  intense  satisfactioUj  specimens  of  pasBion  ia 
tatters  aired  alike  by  tlic  entire  staff  of  the  Discord  ncwsp^ier  nd 
its  nmncrons  correspondents. 

*  What  is  to  be  done,  my  dyorrest  Dons  ?'  mnrmared  the  afilicted 
imderjp-ad.  in  his  usnal  monotone,  addressing,  I  must  add,  his  friaul 
Mr.  Reredosby  his  Christian  name. 

'  I  cannot  b}*  any  stretch  of  the  faculty  of  imagination  elaeidate 
your  problem,  my  dyarrest  Orphrey/  was  the  glib  reply. 

*  I — I  don't  like  to  part  with  the  various  items  I  cannot  pay  for/ 
faltered  Mr.  Orpbrey,  '  because,  yon  see,  they  might  be  consigned  to 
aecular  uses.* 

'  The  sacrilege  of  Belshazzar !'  echoed  his  friend  sympathetically. 

'  And  yet — und  yet,  my  dyarrest  Dens,'  muttered  Mr.  Orpbrey, 
with  a  very  clonf^ated  visage,  *  I  don't  see  my  way  out  of  the  wood. 
The  matter  has  progressed  to  its  penultimate  stage.  In  fact — to 
volunteer  a  plenary  confession — I  have  learnt  an  important  leawc 
in  the  philosophy  of  credit.  Your  tradesman  begins  by  forwttdoig 
his  little  account  of  a  yard  long,  terminated  by  a  total  in  two  or 
three  figures.  This  infernal  thumbscrew  he  designates  "  Yoar^** 
itgmcd  favour.*'  That  is  the  grovelling  phase ;  and  like  most  otto 
things  of  beauty  it  is  evanescent.  A  reminder  soon  follows  in  the 
shape  of  **To  bill  delivered,*'  whereof  the  real  harslmess  is  veiled 
by  a  bland  supplication  for  "farther  orders."  The  next  step  isi 
very  humble  request  for  a  payment  on  account  of  your  terrifying  totd, 
which  by  some  inexplicable  multiplying  process  has  already  waxed  ft 
few  pounds  and  shillings.  This  application  you  may  consider  the 
crisis,  inasmuch  as  all  subsequent  communications  are  couched  in 
language  more  or  less  impudent.  Your  creditor  is  primarily  sur- 
prised, secondly  minatory,  thirdly  vindictive.  Yon  ore  then  bADd«d 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Messrs.  Gryppe  and  Skjmne,  y^im 
minion  tiikes  up  his  abode  outside  your  door;  and,  lastly,  yon  aff 
served  with  a  writ  in  the  Vice-Chancellor*s  Conrt,  That,  I  resret 
to  add,  my  dyarrest  Dens,  is  the  hard  fate  at  this  very  moment  of 
one  Ambrose  Orphrcy  of  St.  Swithin's.' 

My  dyarrest  Dens  lleredos  looked  very  much  like  Eliphaz  ibe 
Temanite  after  he  had  swallowed  a  cruet  of  vinegar — in  a  word,  a 
sorry  Job's  comforter. 

'You  are  not  suggestive,'  growled  Mr.  Orphrey  testily. 

^  Ez  nihllo  nihil  fit y'  observed  his  friend,  with  a  miserable  at- 
tempt at  a  saccharine  smile.  '  If  I  were  in  your  position  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  I'd — * 

Well,  RercdoB,  out  with  it,' 
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I*d  cat  the  knot  of  my  difficulties  by  raffling  tho  whole  blessed 


'Reredos!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Orphrey  loftily;  'I'm  surprised  at 
joar  levity!' 

^L'Poob!*  retorted  my  dyarrest  almost  contemptuously  ;  'you'll  be 
PBmJ  more  surprised  if  Gryppe  and  Skynne  get  a  judgmout  against 
joa  iu  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court.' 

No  logiti  could  have  proved  mora  unanswerable.  The  terriblo 
tribanai  presided  over  by  the  V'ice-Chaucellor  puaaeaaea  powers  almost 
antimitod.  It  can  not  only  impnson,  fine,  and  distrain,  but,  worse 
still,  rusticate  and  expel.  To  avoid  the  jaws  of  sacb  u  monster  any 
Hcrifioe  appeared  tolerable,  even  an  iconoclasm  of  the  most  cheTished 
of  sentimentalities. 

Accordingly  the  columns  of  the  Church  Tinted  and  Church  Ri* 
ftfw  announced  that  a  raffle  would  take  place,  in  Smug's  Auction* 
rooms,  Os^ford,  of  certain  articles  of  millinery,  furniture,  and  art,  duly 
ipeeified.  Tickets,  to  the  number  of  Hve  hundred,  one  guinea  each. 
The  prizes,  all  told,  amounted  to  &fLy  only.  But  then,  were  they 
not  prizes  indeed ! 

Now,  as  we  are  already  aware,  St.  Swithin's  College  contained 
^tbin  its  Willis  not  only  such  amiable  medicBTalists  as  Messrs.  Or- 
phrey and  Reredos,  bat  also  the  magnificent  Pompone  and  the  light- 
hearted  Tcmperly,  the  absorbent  liapax  and  the  festive  Bumpoa. 
^0  these  gentlemen,  one  and  all,  the  prospect  of  a  medheval  raffle 
Seemed  fraught  with  possible  amusement. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Pompone,  having  paid  a  considerable  fee, 
^  been  initiated  into  some  surprisingly  tall  degree  in  freemasonry, 
tnd  thereby  had  acquired  the  prescriptive  right  of  dressiug  up  in  the 
K>stmne  of  King  Richard  I.  The  stage  properties  requisite  to  con- 
•ert  a  modern  English  gentleman  into  aCrusader  having  been  ordered 
nd  duly  delivered,  Mr.  Pompone  invited  a  select  few  of  his  friends 
0  inspect  his  handsome  person  in  its  new  and,  to  do  him  jastice^ 
ighly-picturesque  guise. 

Bhe  verdict  was  unanimous — superb  ! 
[r.  Pompone,  taking  up  a  position  on  the  hearth*rug,  Borreyed 
dmaelf  in  the  glass  with  sublime  satisfaction.     In  the  judgment  of 
Bs  peers  he  entirely  concurred. 

'  D'haw/  he  remarked,  stroking  his  decidedly  crusading  moofl- 
Bobe,  '  what  do  yoa  think  of  my  diamonds  ?' 

'  Diamonds !'  cried  Mr.  Bnmpaa,  mrreying  scornfully  certaiil  •oi' 
^Munt  jewels  which  were  let  into  these  Testments  of  knighihood. 

'  Exaactly,'  replied  Mr.  Pompone,  m  be  pereeif  ed  a  cload  of  doubt 
rise  on  his  friends*  admiring  coante&ftnees.  '  They're  f 'Jianuiy 
^mondfl/ 

"  They  may  be/osM^  diamoods,'  retorted  vaspiflh  Mr.  Bampus, 
bat  they're  not  '*'— *^"*^ !' 
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'  D'haw,  exaactly,*  replied  the  impertmbable  Mr.  Pompone,  lift- 
ing a  cigar.    '  Have  some  champague/ 

Ab  he  spoko  his  finger  pointed  majesticallv  to  a  glass  btnpl 
placed  on  a  bracket  in  the  corner  of  bis  room,  under  the  tap  whereof 
was  stationed  ready,  ay  ready,  a  tumbler.  The  barrel  in  queslioo. 
at  a  gness,  might  hold  a  maximnm  of  six  niagnnms.  It  was  M. 
The  eyes  of  Mr.  Rapax  gleamed. 

*  Don't  bo  shy,  Temperly,'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  charminglv  re- 
assoring  tone,  promptly  tossing  ofif  his  good  half-pint  of  that  sedattire 
fluid. 

*  I  call  this  machine  the  ue  plus  ultra  of  fizzical  science,*  ob- 
served that  gentleman  in  response,  as  he  took  to  the  gift  of  the  gods 
quite  lovingly. 

'D'haw,  Temperly,  bestial !'  ejaculated  Mr.  Pompone,  who  ob- 
jected to  any  one  punning  iu  hia  presence  except  himself.  '  I  bor- 
rowed the  idea  from  long  Skiltlcton  of  the  Guards.' 

*  Borrowed  or  not  borrowed,'  rejoined  Mr.  Bumpus,  *  it  assoredZ}* 
pays.* 

'  Exaactly/  continued  Mr.  Pompone,  with  a  passing  glance  t/t 
contempt  at  Mr.  Bumpns.  *  Skittleton  is  about  the  I'hatitude  of  an 
average  worm.  I  mean,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  his  rhongiladf. 
That,  I  suppose,  is  the  reason  why  his  constitution  is  so  excessivelv 
thirsty;  because  his  I'biquors  have  to  travel  a  considerable  distance 
before  they  get  c'bomfortably  settled.  However  independent  of  n'b»- 
taral  causes,  he  invented  that  barrel  in  order  to  insure  a  constuit 
supply  to  an  ever-recurring  demand,' 

*I  give  it  up,'  observed  Mr.  Bnmpns,  looking  mystified. 

'In  this  way,'  proceeded  Mr.  Pompone,  disregarding  the  inter- 
ruption. *  Skittleton  lies  flat  on  his  back  on  the  sofa  with  the  tip 
inserted  in  his  mouth.  Then  he  issues  the  strictest  orders  to  bis 
fl'hunkey  to  turn  it  on,  and  on  no  acconnt  to  stop  until  he  be*fBft 
gurgling  noise  in  his  throat.' 

*  In  that  case,'  remarked  Mr.  Rapax,  *  I  think,  with  yourkiDJ 
permission,  Pompone,  I  will  take  just  one  more  sip.' 

'By  all  means/  responded  the  hospitable  Mr.  Pompone.  'PrtJ 
lap,  gentlemen.  To  revert,  however,  to  s'hubject  of  the  costume  io 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  appear,  it  has  raised  a  so'herious  qnes- 
tion  in  my  mind.' 

*  Give  it  a  name,'  burst  from  the  lips  of  all  present, 

*  Exaactly.  I'll  come  at  once  to  the  point ;  a  ch'oice  of  profes- 
sions is  offered  me,  I  can  either  go  into  the  Ch'urch  or  the  Guards.' 

*  Hardly  a  choice,*  suggested  Mr,  Bnmpus ;  *  the  Church  hasn't 
eT«n  a  club  of  its  own.* 

'  O  que  faime  les  militaires,'  smirked  Mr.  Temperly. 

'  If  it's  a  mere  matter  of  grub — '  commenced  Mr.  Rapax. 

'D'jhaw/  interniptod  Mr.  Pomi^ne,  *  you've  none  of  j( 
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it  n'hail  on  the  head.  It's  a  simple  que'hestion  of  which  nniform 
IJB  me  best.' 

'Hahf  jnst  so  !*  hazarded  Mr.  Bampus,  not  preoisely  catching 

drift. 

'No  doubt  about  it,'  observed  Mr.  Temperly  sagely,  determined 
be  on  the  right  side. 

'An  etnbarras  de  richesses/  volunteered  judicious  Mr.  Rapas, 
bibiting  farther  playfulness  in  the  direction  of  the  champagne  tap 
•forlively,  however, 

*  You  see,'  added  Mr.  Pompone,  with  solemn  earnestness,  '  the 
ose  of  the  Guards  is  that  the  privates  are  so  uncommonly  well 
oomed,  not  to  speak  of  their  g'horgeous  array,  as  almost — ahnm 
-to  eclipse  the  officers.  Now,  in  the  Ch'nrch,  assuming  as  a 
ktter  of  course  that  one  is  a  rihitualistj  a  chahasuble  is — ahum 
-both  impressive  and  becoming.' 

'  That's  all  very  fine/  interposed  Mr.  Temperly,  *but  you  don't 
'  and  enlist  in  the  armv  for  everlastincj ;  whereas  in  the  Church — ' 

'  There's  the  alternative  of  Monsiguor  Cupel,'  suggested  Mr. 
ampus  knowingly. 

•Or  the  Shakers,'  added  Mr.  Temperly.  'You  can  always  get 
i  of  parsonic  disabilities  by  devoting  your  toes  to  Terpsichore.' 

'  Exaactly,*  gurgled  forth  Mr.  Pompoue,  with  that  ponderous  so- 
uiity  with  which  he  ever  approached  a  paradox.  '  But  we  are 
leasing  from  the  quehestiou  of  uniform  (don't  laugh,  Temperly ; 
;ellow*a  future  cannot  be  regarded  as  quite  ridihiculous).  How- 
sr,  as  I  was  about  to  remark,  Orphroy  is  going  to  raffle  a  lot  of 
litualistic  vestments.  I've  put  in,  and  I  suppose  you  fellows  have 
ne  the  same.  Now  what  I  wish  is  to  strike  a  b'hargain  to  this 
ect :  If  you,  gentlemen,  will  agree,  in  the  event  of  either  of  you 
Uing  off  a  chahasublu,  to  hand  it  over  to  me,  I'll  guarantee,  in  the 
ent  of  my  winning  a  prize  which  is  not  a  chahasuble,  to  surrender 
to  bo  raftled  between  yourselves.     Is  that  a  b'bargain  ?' 

*  Right  you  are,'  responded  Mr.  Temperly  ;  *  but  I  say,  Pom,  old 
y,  what  the  dickens  do  you  want  with  a  chasuble  ?* 

*  That's  my  affair/  was  the  mysterious  answer  to  this  intrusive 
estion. 


For  Mr.  Orphrey's  raftle,  in  spite  of  advertising,  canvassing,  and 
G  almost  superhuman  efforts  of  Mr.  Dens  Rercdos,  but  one  huodred 
id  forty-nine  tickets  out  of  five  hundred  were  subscribed.  Never- 
eless,  inasmuch  as  something  would  have  to  be  paid  in  order  to 
iiy  the  wolfisli  appetite  of  importunate  creditors,  it  was  deemed 
ivisable  not  to  return  the  moneys  in  hand,  but  to  run  the  risk  of 
ging  something  like  a  thousand  pounds  worth  of  ritualistic  effects  in 
efarence  to  the  certainty  of  a  judgment  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
uui*     Mr.  Orphrey,  »♦  »*>  ^«'«.  groaned  inspirit.    ^e^ftiV\iVi\€*aV'5i 
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consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  after  aU  he  was  holder  of 
no  less  than  tliree  hundred  and  fifty-one  chances  agsinst  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  purchased  hy  the  public;  and  therefore,  br 
every  maxim  of  prohabLlity,  he  ought  to  win  at  least  half  tlic  prizes, 
if  not  more.  This  thought  nerved  him  to  see  the  matter  through  to 
the  bitter  end. 

He  met  with  average  luck.     To  his  own  tickets  fell  about  tiro- 
thirds  of  the  numerous   nicknackeries ;  one  reverse,  however,  cart 
him  to  the  quick.    He  failed  to  ^in  one  single  chasuble  ;  and  tb^ 
embroidered  vestments  were  indeed  the  deities  nearest  hi«  heart. 
Above  allj  as  a  sort  of  climax  of  impropriety,  a  real  beanty  which 
had  been  especially  im])orted  for  him  from  a  Belgian  convent  became 
tho  property  of  Erastiun  Air.  Rapax,  a  circumstance  which  eauod 
Orphrey's  outraged  ecclesiastical  sensibilities  to  ooze  forth  laduj* 
mosely.     Cinqbars  of  Christ  Church  could  not  have  moaned  mora 
plaintively  the  loss  of  his  favourite  Hadger,  which  in  its  brief  exist- 
ence had  earned  a  hundred  pounds  in  honest  wagers,  had  mortailj 
wounded  several  dogs,  and,  over  and  above  covering  its  proprietor 
with  glory,  had  removed  a  fraction  of  his  right  arm. 

'Hnllo,  R'hapax,*  exclaimed  th'e  Imsso  espressivo  of  Mr.  Pom- 
pone,  '  I  congrahatulate  yon.  That  chahasable  you  have  la'handed 
is,  I  believe,  nunc.* 

Mr.  Rapax,  whose  bnmp  of  acquisitiveness  was  largely  developel* 
looked  just  a  little  blue.     You  see  that  Mr.  Pompone  had  not  wof 
a  prize ;  consequently,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  previoual^^ 
entered  into,  tho  winner  had  won  bnt  to  lose. 

'  I  imagined  you  were  going  to  let  me  off,*  ho  observed,  the  wial^ 
being  father  to  the  thought.  | 

•  A  b'hargain  is  a  b'hargain,'  oracohirly  responded  Mr.  Pompone^  * 
*  However,  Rapax,  not  to  press  too  hard  upon  you,  I'll  recoup  you  ^ 
the  expense  of  yoor  raffle  ticket.* 

Mr.  Rapax  tried  to  smile. 

'  And  whats  more/  continued  Mr.  Pompone,  *  Fll  stand  a  regnlar 
stiff  feed  at  the  Mitre.  None  of  your  chops  and  omelettes,  but  the 
entire  ffourmandise — real  turtle,  a  cut  of  the  neck  of  venison,  an 
ortolan,  an  ice-pndding,  and  a  marrow-bono  to  top  up  with ;  drinks 
to  fit,  and  a  free  billiard-table  afterwards.' 

Mr.  Rapax  did  Biaile. 

From  henceforth  the  question  in  eYerybody*8  mouth  was,  *  What 
will  he  do  with  it  ?'  If  you  met  twenty  men  in  the  brief  space  of 
half  au  hour,  after  the  usual  British  growl  anent  the  barometer  that 
it  was  beatiOcally  hot,  cold,  wet,  or  dry,  the  stereotyped  exclamation 
would  be,  *  I  tay,  can  you  tell  uio  what  Pompone*s  little  gamo  with 
that  chasuble  is  ?*  Whereonto  you  could  only  respond  that,  in  the 
absence  of  material  whereon  to  build  a  bet,  your  mind  was  an  idiotic 
blank. 
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This  riddle  Mr.  Pompone  at  length  coudesceuded  to  solve  in  the 
lUowing  form  : 

*  Mr,  Pomjione  requests  the  honour  of  your  atmpany  on  Wed- 
uiay  next,  at  half-ptiH  eight  p^m.^  in  the  Holywell  Miisic'room, 
Charades — danriufj,* 

In  plaLu  Engliah,  this  very  gallant  yoang  gentleman  had  organiBed 
or  the  delectation  of  the  Oxford  yoang  ladies  of  his  acquaintance — 
Jid,  in  consideration  of  his  length  of  limb  and  purse,  they  were  le- 
[ionary — an  evening's  jollification.  I  use  the  word  advisedly,  for 
rhatevcr  Mr.  Pouipoue  did  was  thorough.  He  never  asked  any 
Jhriatiau  of  either  sex  to  sit  down  to  the  deleterious  vintages  of 
U>ttgiitteBheiiuer.  Uo  would  liavo  reckoned  it  mere  barefaced  ef- 
r<Hitery  to  invito  any  reputable  people  to  a  stand-up  sufiper  of  saw- 
usiy  Bundwiches  and  sonr  ucgus.  In  short,  he  desired  his  guests, 
fterthe  fashion  of  the  month  of  March «  to  come  in  like  lambs  and 
o  oat  like  hons ;  to  grow  by  pleasant  stages  from  dwarfs  into  giants, 
"om  giants  into  giants  refreshed  with  wine. 

Yet — to  be  truthful — this  sudden  gush  of  colossal  hospitality 
'M  not  altogether  on  account  of  the  bright  eyes,  fair  epidemiiH,  and 
oldeu  hair  of  Oxford  maidenhood.  There  existed  a  strong  motive 
awer  in  the  background — to  wit,  a  buxom  mamma  and  two  sora- 
^  daughters  titcrcof.  Miss  Dody  and  Miss  Lulu,  who  were  about 
[  deeoend  upon  Oxford  for  the  especial  purpose  of  lending  grace  to 
*.  Pompono's  party,  and  for  whom  the  aforesaid  congregation  was 
be  collected.  There  was  generally  a  method  in  Mr.  Pompone's 
^doess,  and  a  very  large-hearted,  bcneilc^nt,  and  agreeable  style  of 
Bthod  it  was;  one,  too,  which,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  conc^med, 
^onld  like  to  see  universal  in  whatever  corner  of  the  globe  I  may 
"ppen  to  be  located. 

No  doubt  about  it.  For  instance,  if  lU  r'l^uear  there  were  tM 
id  coflee  for  the  female  contingent  as  soon  as  they  ent«red,  in  a 
je  room,  where  the  baud  were  rosining  their  bows  and  lips  most 
lently,  you  might  find  all  sorts  of  cheering  Uquids  for  the  thirsty 
ale.  A  clever  scout — mayhap  the  ever-faithful  Jomnias — button- 
lied  every  trousered  being,  detached  him  from  his  parasitical  petti- 
ais,  and  despatched  him  happy  to  that  glory-hole  of  Knc^-hus, 
>in  whence  he  issued  shortly,  or  longly,  according  to  his  tastd, 
diant  indeed^  As  for  the  musicsanenf,  they  got  so  very  pkafiatit 
ifarc  ever  a  chord  was  stmck  aa  to  exhibit  signs  of  leap-frog  and 
■ar-tigbting,  uulil  ihej  were  checked  by  a  single  *  exiuictly*  from  the 
lep  pedal-pipes  of  a  too  liberal  host,  which  reduced  the  lot  at  OHM  | 
t  their  ordinary  level  of  catgut  and  brass. 

The  company  having  assembled,  and  imbibed  their  preliminary 
i&esUment,  charades  were  announced,  and  Mr.  Pompoue,  leaving 
le  duties  of  hospitality  to  be  temporarily  discharged  by  his  active 
eat«nant,  Mr.  Temperly,  disappeared ;  and  within  a  few  mimstea 
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the  band  struck  up  the  overture  to  Masaniello,  •whilst  all  eyes  yrm  M 
directed  towards  the  stage.  I 

The  dressing  part  of  the  business  did  not  occnpy  a  long  time;  I 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  overture  the  curtain  drew  up,  disclosing  Mr.  I 
Pompoue  iu  the  resplendent  uniform  of  a  private  in  the  Life  Goards,  I 
and  pacing  up  and  down  seutry-wise,  as  one  to  the  manner  bom.     H 

To  him  enters  a  little  ragged  street  urchin — one  of  the  cboir-  I 
boys  of  St.  Swithis's  College  chapel — whereupon  the  band  strike  up  ■ 
the  accompaniment  to  Bishop's  immortal  *  Bid  me  discourse/ wliich  1 
the  youngster  tioUs  forth  apleudidly,  receiving  in  return  that  ovatiou  I 
a  fine  boy  singer  can  always  extract  from  women,  who  would  give  j 
their  eyes  for  his  quantity  and  quality  of  voice,  his  time  and  tiine,lua  I 
perfect  aplomb^  and  capability  of  reading  at  sight.  The  applftua  I 
having  subsided,  the  ragged  songster,  nssuuiing  an  air  of  perfect 
impudence,  turns  to  Mr.  Pompone,  and  i]3quii*es  'how  it  feels  a-top 
of  all  that  padding;'  npon  which  saucy  utterance  the  curtain  (alls,  ' 
and  the  orchestra,  to  insure  prolixity,  strike  up  a  set  of  qnadrUlce. 

There  is  a  good  bit  of  pushing  and  shoving  behind  the  cortsin, 
from  which  circumstance  the  audience  are  able  to  infer  that  some' 
thing  out  of  the  common  is  in  prospectu.  The  music  also,  weari- 
some  as  it  is  in  its  washy  quadriilishnesa,  comes  to  an  end  too  sooiir 
WTierenpon  a  tip  is  given  to  the  leader,  who  strikes  up  Mendelssohn's 
*  Wedding  Afarch/  iu  the  middle  whereof  the  curtain  rises  upon  ft 
tableau  truly  striking. 

By  levying  a  contribution  on  Mr.  Orphrey's  ecclesiastical  para- 
phernalia, which  had  been  scattered  throughout  St.  Swithin's  Colle^ 
and  the  University,  Mr.  Pompone  had  contrived  to  fit  np  quite  • 
gorgeous  and  eminently  correct  ritualistic  altar  with  fiowers,  candle9y 
and  all  the  etceteras.     In  front  of  this  imposing  piece  of  fomitorey 
still  more  imposing  himself  he  appeared  clad  in  alb»  chasuble,  stole  • 
biretta,  and  all  the  other  properties.     In  front  of  him  knelt  a  ger»^ 
tleman,  in  fact  Mr.  Bumpus,  and  a  lady  attired  to  perfection  as  A 
bride,  and  attended  by  a  bevy  of  bridesmaids.    To  the  right  and  le  A 
were  stationed  the  choir-boys  of  St,  Swithin's  quite  romanesqued  ix* 
scarlet  cassocks,  whilst   a  thurifcr  appeared  swinging  incense  will* 
frantic    vigour.     Mr.  Pompone,  having    with    magnificent    dignity 
placed  the  hand  of  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Bumpus  in  that  of  the  youn^ 
lady,   causing    that    gentleman  rather    thrilling   sensations,   raised 
solemnly  a  brace  of  fingers  in  the  air,  saggestive  rather  of  bailing  « 
distant  cab,  but  intended  to  represent  the  donation  of  his  benedic- 
tion.    After  which,  the  choir  bursting  into  a  delicious  chorale,  the 
curtain  fell  for  tho  second  lime. 

'  What  can  the  word  he  ?'  cried  Miss  Dody  and  Miss  Loin's 
mamma,  much  interested. 

'I  should  guess  **  guardsman," '  remarked  Miss  Dody, 

'I  can  nnderstand  "  guaid," '  retorted  Miss  Lulu  ;  '  bat  why 
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"man"?     Surely  at  a  wedding  the  man  is  a  very  secondary  con- 
sideration.* 

'Hnsb,  my  dear/  frowned  mamma.  *  Such  a  sentiment  maybe 
trae,  but  it  is  Lordly  good  breeding.' 

•Why,'  cried  Miss  Dody  as  the  band,  which  had  been  fiddling 
TohcmenUy  a  medley  of  popular  airs,  suddenly  pulled  up  sharp  in  the 
middle  of  *  It's  a  way  we  hare  in  the  'Varsity — *  *  why — if — no — 
why — what  !* 

^"elJ  might  her  little  tongue  ejaculate ;  well  might  her  little 
bmiD  whirl  with  surprise.  Alone  upon  the  stage  stood  the  great 
4Dd  magnificent  Pompone  himself,  quite  serious,  attired  in  Lis  ordi- 
nary evening  dress,  only  that  iu  him  the  principle  of  desinit  in 
pucan  midkr  formosa  snpenie  was  inverted.  It  was  not  his  un- 
dersUndings  which  were  piscose,  but  his  upper  story. 

He  had  tired  his  head  with  a  gigantesqne  ckevelure ;  and  in 

this  giiisc,  signalling  to  his  faithful  orchestra  for  music,  commenced 

a  dignilied  and  solemn  breakdown.     The  company  conld  not  help 

laoghing.    The  performance  was  eminently  silly,  but  so  for  the  mat- 

^r  of  that  is  all  burlesque.    Moralising  apart,  suilice  it  that  our  Cory* 

pliKUs,  charmed  at  having   opened  the  mouths  of  bis  numerous 

friends  from  ear  to  ear,  set  to  work  in  good  earnest,  regardless  of 

perspiration  and  the  waste  of  tissue,  and  had  quite  succeeded,  not 

^y  in  kicking  much  dust  out  of  the  boards,  but  also  in  convincing 

^^Tj  one  of  his  agility,  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  frantic  efibrts  to 

^^'U'Vcrt   his   right  leg  into  a  pivot  whereupon  to  rotate  his  whole 

^^^Itik,    the  hair-pins    which  attached   the  cherdure  to  his  short- 

"■^^pped  poll  without  warning  loosened,  and  the  inert  mass  of  Russian 

**!•  shot  oft'  at  right  angles,  and  deposited  itself  at  the  feet  of  the 

^^xnma  of  Miss  Dody  and  Miss  Lulu.   This  was  the  climax.    Amidst 

Complete  storm  of  applause  the  curtain  fell  with  a  flop. 

•It  can't  be  *'  guardsman,"  '  remarked  Miss  Dody, 

'  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think  it  is  T  said  her  sister,  glancing 

^*Bchievously  at  the  young  lady's  coiffure^  which,  entre  nous,  might 

^xo  been  a  tritlo  less  demonstrative  without  violating  any  known 

^*on  of  good  taste. 

'  Whisper  it.  Lulu,'  was  the  cat-like  reply. 
*  It's  **  Topknot,"  '  hissed  forth  the  young  lady.     '  Rather  a 
broad  hint,  don't  you  think  so,  all  surrounding  circumstances  con- 
»i\dered  ?' 

'  Nonsense,  Lulu,*  was  the  muttered  response. 
Miss  Luln,  however,  was  right ;  and  I  really  think  that  if  Mr. 
Pompone  Lad  not  judgniatically  turned  on  at  that  crisis  a  smart  tap 
of  sparkling  fluids,  more  than  one  female  iu  the  room  would  have 
been  quite  prepared  to  hatch  up  an  offence,  where  assuredly  none 
(vas  designed,  or  indeed  dreamt  of,  by  the  unconscious  offender. 
The  tap,  howeverj  set  matters  quite  smooth.     Soon  a  ^oa&e  q{ 
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muscular  undergrads.  cleared  the  decks  for  action.    Dowagers  wen 

promptly  reduced  to  sedent  wliistinesa,  whilst  those  among  tbcm 
who  believed  in  the  poccabilitj  of  pasteboard  devices  improved  the 
shiniug  hour  by  picking  holes  in  their  neighbours'  characters,  luid 
edified  each  other's  souls  with  good  strong  pungent  scandal. 

With  the  exhilarating  music  of  the  Genevieve  de  Brabant  waltzw 
fantastic  toes  were  easily  brought  into  accord.  The  old  damp  room 
where  Ilunders  rhythmical  ponderosities  used  to  be  performetl,  nnder 
the  style  of  'ancient  concerts/  became  mazier  and  mazier.  lbs 
girls'  spirits  rose,  and  all  declared  that  a  more  wildly  jolly  evening 
was  nut  likely  to  be  spent  in  proper  ecclcHiastical  Os.ford  for  mtny 
a  term.  There  was  one  waililower,  and  one  only.  Mr.  Kapaxcoild 
eat,  drink,  smoke,  chafl',  and  construe  Thucydides,  but  he  never  jA 
had  tried  to  gyrate  either  on  a  partner's  toes  or  on  ice.  Skating  lod 
dancing  were  not  in  the  list  of  his  accomplishments. 

To  him,  winded  after  a  delicious  whirl  with  Miss  Lulu,  advaneed 
Mr.  Temperly,  beaming  beautifully. 

'  Well,  old  boy,'  said  that  gentleman, '  now  we  know  why  that  roy»- 
terious  animal  Pompone  made  such  desperate  nmning  on  chasubles.* 

*  No  doubt  about  it,*  yawned  Mr.  liapax,  who  was  devoutly  anti- 
cipating Bup[>er.  *  Old  Pom  didn't,  howovor,  behave  exactly  Bhab- 
bily.  Ho  stood  a  supemaculor  feed  at  the  Mitre — turtle,  whitebaitt 
marrow-patties — everything.  Thank  the  piga,  for  onco  in  my  life  X 
ate  too  much.'    This  with  a  lotig- drawn  sigh  of  infinite  satisfactioD- 

These  wiseacres,  I  must  add,  were  not  quite  right  in  their  con- 
jecture, as  will  appear  from  the  following  dialogue. 

Mr.  Pompone  and  Miss  Dody  had  been  dicing  to  the  verge  o^ 
fatigue,  and  were  now  in  that  delightful  condition  which  can  only  b« 
described  as  the  acme  of  mutual  satisfaction.  Their  eyes  ^*i^|fl 
riveted  on  each  othor  with  something  approaching  odic  force.  Ti^PI| 
looked  like  a  brace  of  principals  in  the  farce  oi  Love's  Y&img  Dream-' 

*D'haw,'  murmured  Mr.  Pompone,  in  a  dulcet  tone  pregnao^ 
with  amorous  meaning,  '  which  uhuniform,  do  you  consider,  Mitf^ 
Dody,  the  more  becoming — the  Guardsman's  or  the  chabasnble  ?' 

Miss  Uody  cast  down  her  big  eyes  artlessly. 

*  The  Guardsman's,'  she  faltered,  *  is  very,  very  sweet ;  but  ihe 
ecclesiastical  vestment  is — well,  simply  lovely!* 

'  Exaactly,'  replied  Mr.  Pompone,  with  decided  emphasis.  'Th»* 
settles  the  matter.     I  shall  go  into  the  Church.' 

Now  you  know  how  it  came  to  pass  that  this  magniilcent  gentle- 
man coveted  a  chasuble.  He  wished  to  test  and  be  guided  by  Mifli 
Dody's  infallibility  on  a  question  more  or  less  sartorial.  You  in»T 
smile  at  him,  but  ho  was  in  his  way  a  fine  fellow,  and  typical  witliil 
of  a  large  class,  few  of  whose  numbers  are  blessed  with  his  oni* 
spoken  honesty  in  matters  of  pure  vanity.  ^ 
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Tdcb  Wft8  when  yonr  third-class  passouger  was  the  hete  noire  of  the 
nilway  compauy.  llo  was  tlie  obnoxious  person  in  the  fustian 
jacket,  whom  the  compauy  were  driven  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
proTide  for,  but  of  whom  they  desired  to  see  as  little  as  possible. 
higemous  devices  were  resorted  to,  to  drive  him  ofi'  the  line.  His 
tninB  started  at  unearthly  hours  in  the  mormog,  and  came  in  at 
^mal  hours  of  the  ui^ht.  They  were  contrived  so  as  to  pans  the 
longest  time  possible  in  dreary  shnnts  at  wretched  roadside  stations. 
Every  humiliation  in  the  way  of  bad  accommodation  and  incivility 
W  the  unfortunate  passenger  to  endure.  He  felt  himself  a  worm, 
iod  no  man,  as  long  as  he  held  one  of  those  wretched  little  billets 
Uut  entitled  him  to  conveyance  in  a  parliamentary  train.  It  is 
laid  that  on  some  lines  the  companies  have  been  known  to  grant 
ne  passes  to  persons  whose  presence  was  likely  to  be  offensive  to 
06  rest  of  the  passeugers — sweeps,  and  others  of  cognate  dirty 
filings — and  we  can  well  believe  it.  Did  we  not  see,  not  very  long 
?0»  the  following  inscription  over  one  of  the  portals  of  a  well- 
lo^vn  terminus  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water :  *  Booking-office 
f  Horses,  Dogs,  and  Third-class  Passengers*  ? 

But  now  your  third-class  passenger  is  king.  Hallway  despots 
s  reluctantly  opening  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  if  they  would 
t^in  their  power  they  must  govern  on  democratic  principles.  The 
^at  formula,  tbat  it  is  more  advantageous  to  provide  at  low  fares 
'  the  public  mass  rather  than  purvey  for  special  wants  at  high 
^^^8,  is  begluniug  to  be  recognised  as  a  truth.  One  of  the  most 
Osperous  and  best  managed  of  railway  companies,  tho  Midland, 
k«  already  adopted  this  principle.  Mr.  Gladstone  hag  pronounced 
its  favour  in  reference  to  tho  metropolitan  traffic.  Its  adoption 
1  OTor  England  is  now  only  a  matter  of  time,  despite  the  prejudices 
'  directors. 

And  the  unfortunate  second  class  is  doomed  to  extinction,  to 
sappear  from  tbe  world  unhonoured  and  regretted,  unless,  perhaps, 
'  Jeames  and  the  ladies'-maids^  who  may  be  horrified  at  the  pro- 
ect  of  having  to  associate  with  '  the  populace/  or  by  Barnacles  of 
e  lAtcubraior,  who  regards  its  existence  as  a  banner  between 
cnself  in  thu  first  class  and  a  howUng  mob  of  roughs  in  tho  tbird 
IBS.  And  yet  in  a  certain  sense  the  existence  of  this  moribund 
eosd  class  is  sempiternal.  The  cremation  of  Phcenix  II.  is  the 
\e  to  the  installation  of  Phoenix  lU. ;  the  king  being  desd^  ^e 
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proclaim  the  new  Iting.  From  the  moment  of  its  disappeariDcc 
from  Bmdflhaw,  of  its  eflfaccment  from  the  last  time-table  of  the 
most  sluggish  line  in  the  kingdom,  the  second  class  will  spring  agtus 
into  existence,  gifted  with  renewed  vitality.  If  three  men  are  riding 
n  horse,  and  yon  knock  off  the  middle  one,  the  one  behind  becomes 
number  two  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  If  there  remain  only  tvw 
classes,  one  of  them  must  be  the  second.  The  fact  is,  we  are  tQ 
to  be  promoted — all  we  poor  third-class  wretches,  who  have  more 
children  than  cash,  and  who  come  in  for  more  kicks  than  halfpence. 
We  shall  no  longer  be  the  third  eHtale  ;  we  shall  all  be  raised  to 
the  peerage,  and  own  no  Buporiora  but  the  princes  who  go  first  class. 

How  did  it  come  into  existence,  this  triple  division  of  classes. 
and  who  ia  responsible  for  its  application  to  travelling?     Wsa  it 
modelled  after  the  British  constitution  oflvings,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
or  did  we  take  a  leaf  from  the  castes  of  India,  the  Bramans  repre- 
sented in  the  first  class,  the  Kshatryas  or  warriors  in  the  Becood, 
and  the  common  rush  of  people  in  the  third  ?    Perhaps  we  born- '  •  : 
the  idea  from  the  foreign  diligences,  where  the  coupe,  the  b(uu]> 
and  the  interior  may  represent  in  some  fashion  the  three 
Certainly  there  was  no  corresponding  division  on  our  own  stage  uA 
mail  coaches,  and  the  distinctiou  between  outside  and  inside  did  thA 
involve  nny  social  separation.     The  Eobleman  perlmps  went  outside. 
whilst  tho  bourgeois  was  snugly  boxed  inside.     No  one  would  think 
of  exacting  a  first-class  seat  in  an  omnibus,  and  we  are  thankful  ta 
say  that  hitherto  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  create  such  a  dis- 
tinction in  tramway-cars  in  London,  although  you  find  the  futilt; 
division  in  France — in  the  Havre  tramways,  for  instance — otherwise 
excellent. 

Probably,  in  the  minds  ofthe  early  organisers  of  railway  traveLiiog. 
there  existed   au  idea   that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  thoM 
exclusive  individuals  who  usually  travelled  post  or  in  their  own  cir* 
riages  a  similar  diguificd  conveyance,  in  which  they  might  be  fenced 
ofl'  from  vulgar  contact.     The  second  class,  then,  was  meant  for  the 
ordinary  tnivclliiig  public ;    whilst  in  answer  to  the  demand  fa 
cheaper  conveyance  for  the  late  outside  passengers,  open  cars  weR 
attached  to  the  trains.    In  these  the  occupants  suffered  all  the  paogs 
of  cold  and  heat,  and  wind  and  rain,  as  in  the  old-fashioned  coaehiDg- 
days,with  the  added  delights  of  showers  of  burning  ashes  and  clontis 
of  sulphurous  smoke,  and  the  choking  vaporous  air  of  the  dungeon- 
like  tunnels.      To  these  open   cars   public   opinion    in   time  com- 
pelled the  railway   companies   to   affix  roofs,   which  protected  the 
passengers  partly  from  the  rain,  but  intensified  the  cold  and  draughts. 
To  these  in  slow  progression  succeeded  a  carriage  entirely  closed  in, 
with  movable  shutters  and  louvre  boards,   but  unglazed,  dark  and 
miserable  extremely,  and  yet  a  great  advance.     The  seats  of  these 
CATB  were  longitudinal;  tVie-j  -wcxe  Tiwicci^  wvdhi^h,  mere  shelves. 
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xn  fact ;  and  the  two  rows  of  seats  in  the  middle  of  the  carriage  were 
ptovided  with  a  low  hack  that  effectually  prevented  any  ease  of 
■posture.  These  penitential  vans  are  still  in  use  on  some  lines, 
notably  the  South- Western.  Another  construction  followed,  in  which 
Uie  seata  wore  transTerse,  and  which  was  divided  into  compartments, 
[bat  open  from  end  to  end.  Little  glazed  peep-holes  were  provided 
iWe  and  there^  bat  the  main  openings  for  light  and  air  >vcro  closed 
1i^  wooden  shatters  simply.  Miserable  vehicles  were  these  to  travel 
[h ;  &  moody  darkness  reigned  within  ;  in  summer  choking  dust,  in 
■winter  chilling  fog,  were  your  constant  companions  de  voyage.  True 
hotbtjda  were  they   of  rheum   and  inJlaenza  —  were,  nay  are;   for 


constructions  still  survive,  and  are  common  on  most  of  our 
fines. 

Of  lato  years  really  comfortable  carriages  have  been  provided 
by  the  great  companies  nmning  northwards,  by  the  North-Westem, 
Midland,  and  Great  Northern;  but  on  the  lines  running  southwards, 
tod  on  many  of  the  local  northern  lines,  the  third-class  accommo- 
dation is  disgraceful  exceedingly. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  no  lights  were  exhibited  in  third-clase 
carriages,  and  there  is  still  a  good  ileal  of  room  for  improvement  in 
ttiat  respect.     In  the  early  days  of  parliamentary  trains  the  -writer 
Wis  travelling  by  one  of  these  humble  conveyances,  when  at  a  road- 
Side  station  two  ladies  entered  tho  carriage  iu  a  hesilutiug  nervous 
i&aimer,  as  if  half  afraid  of  the  enterprise  they  had  undertaken. 
The  elder  was  a  decidedly  ancient  virgin,  with  a  face  that-retained 
Bome  of  its  freshness,  but  that  was  covered  over  with  a  network 
of  little   wrinkles  like  the  cracks  in    an   old  oil-painting.     Tho 
younger  was   also  passee,  but  had  not  yet  abandoned  all  claims 
to  youth,  and  was  evidently  petted  and  protected  by  her  elder  sister 
as  if  she  were  yet  a  little  girl.     They  looked  round  timorously  at 
the  motley  assemblage   of  labourers,  fanners,  pubhcans,   tramps, 
and  BO  on,  but  Heated  themselves  resignedly  at  last,  tucking  up  their 
dresses  in  all  directions  to  avoid  contaminations.     Presently  the 
train  whisked  into  a  tunnel.     *  0,  this  is  dreadful,  sister!'  whispered 
the  younger,  clutching  tbo  elder  by  the  arm ;   ^  in   the  dark  with 
all  these  men  !'     *  My  dear,  I  am   prepared/  said  tho  other,  with 
solemn  triumph.     And  drew  from  her  pocket  a  box  of  wax  matches, 
one  of  which  she  lighted,  and  then  devoted  herself  daring  the  rest 
of  her  passage  through  the  tunnel  to  the  task  of  nourishing  and 
preserving  the  vestal  llame.      The  fair  faded  faces  illumined  by  the 
feeble  taper,  the  dark  cavernous  carnage  "nnth  Tts  half-defined  occu- 
pants looking  on  with  varied  expressions  of  fun,  sarcasm,  or  sup- 
pressed indignation,  somehow  remain  fixed  in  one's  memory. 

Bnt  as  far  as  lights  go,  if  tbere  be  a  light  ai  all,  its  brilliance 
is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance.  When  there  is  not  sufficient 
daylight  to  read  or  watch  the  country  through  which  you  pass,  it  is 
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best  to  go  to  sleep,  and  not  lay  the  seeds  of  future  blindness  by 
trying  to  read  by  lamplight.  So  we  will  not  Insist  on  any  Tery 
brilliant  illumination,  hut  confine  onr  demands  on  hohalf  of  tbe 
Ihird-clasa  public  to  a  good»  popular,  comfortaV>lo  railway-carriag«. 
Wooden  seats  and  hacks,  if  they  are  shaped  with  due  reference  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  are  preferable  to  any  other;  oe^ 
tainly  better,  take  them  all  the  year  round,  than  soats  upholstered 
with  sticky  leather  or  musty  cloth.  If  one  is  a  sybarite  or  u 
.  invah'd,  one  can  carry  one's  own  cnshions.  But  perhaps  for  throogt 
traffic  it  wonld  be  desirable  to  hare  a  little  more  luxury  in  the  wtf 
of  padded  seats,  and  so  on. 

As  time  goes  on,  and  the  bulk  of  the  population  get  into  tin 
habit  of  traveUing  in  comfortable  carriages  at  cheap  fares,  itispw* 
bablo  that  the  use  of  the  first  class  will  decline,  and  tbak  tiie 
saving  in  '  haulage*  and  the  simplifying  of  accounts  involved  in  ra^ 
ning  only  one  class  of  carriages  will  bring  about  its  ultimate  tlx^ 
lition. 

'  What,*  cries  my  Lord  Fitzdoodle — *  what,  travel  with  my  o»B 
servants!'  Why,  not  necessarily ;  for  your  lordship  could  hire  & 
special  carriage  for  the  conveyance  of  your  whole  establishment.  And 
even  if  you  did  accompany  your  servants,  it  would  be  better  foryoa 
than  for  me  or  the  rest  of  the  British  public  out  of  livery.  You  in 
accustomed  to  them.  The  smell  of  stale  flour  and  pomatum  thtt 
is  nauseous  to  ns  must  be  grateful  to  your  lordship's  nose  as  gomiich 
incense  to  your  aclf-importance.  Their  airs  and  graces  would  pBK 
bahly  be  checked  by  your  presence ;  they  would  be  leas  offensive  to 
their  fellow-passengers  of  every  degree. 

And,  by  the  way,  this  flunkey  question  is  the  only  point  on  whicb 
one  will  regret  the  abohtiou  of  second  class.  Yon  could  alwsjt 
avoid  theae  gentry  in  the  third  class,  and  they  are  the  only  sefr- 
tion  of  humanity  that  one  need  avoid.  Soldiers,  if  not  too  mnch 
intoxicated,  are  rather  pleasant  companions.  Policemen  and  pri- 
soners one  can  frequently  gain  ideas  from.  Agricultural  labooren 
often  have  a  tranquillity  and  poUtencss  about  them  that  is  refresh- 
ing to  come  in  contact  with.  Artisans  of  all  kinds  arc  the  most 
instructive  fellow-voyagers  one  can  have.  Even  your  navvy  or  yonr 
collier  a  little  tact  and  good  temper  will  enable  you  to  get  on 
with.  Bnt  to  travel  with  a  carriage-load  of  flunkeys  is  one  of  tlie 
most  humiliating  of  eartldy  trials.  We  would  have  a  new  law  en- 
acted and  added  compulsorily  to  the  companies*  bylaws ;  *  Flun- 
keys, nnless  accompanied  by  their  owners,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
travel  in  the  company's  carriages.' 

*  But,'  says  Gogmagog,  a  friend  from  the  City,  anent  the  aboli- 
tion of  classes,  '  these  democratic  notions  are  all  very  well,  but  thej 
won't  go  down  here.  Do  you  think  I  would  sufler  my  wife  ot  my 
daughter  to  travel  in  a  carriage  where  they  might  have  to  listen  to 


ignago,  and  be  exposed  to  insult  and  annoyance?*  Well,  not 
that  other  people's  wives  and  Janghters  have  perforce  to  put 
this,  and  that  a  preponderance  of  decent  people  in  a  carriage 
Uy  secures  decent  behaviour,  it  is  quite  evident  that,  in  the 
t  state  of  morals  and  manners  of  our  loose  floating  population, 
tbd  low,  no  TToman  at  all  travelling  alone  ought  to  be  exposed 
risk  of  insult  unless  she  chooses  to  incxir  it.  But  the  way  to 
this  ia  to  provide  a  compartment,  as  is  done  in  French  rail- 
I  all  classes,  for  ladies  alone.  Such  a  provision  is  desirable 
,  and  by  lessening  tho  number  of  classos  you  facilitate  its 
n. 

ss  prejudices  and  prepossessions  must  eventually  give  way 
the  plain  logic  of  facts  and  the  irresistible  arguments  of  profit 
■Es.  Railway  companies,  like  everj-body  else,  must  march  with 
es,  and  tho  public  will  indeed  be  ungrateful  if  it  fails  to  sup- 
ose  who  have  iuitiatcd  this  movement,  which  in  its  result 
dug  within  the  reach  of  every  one  the  maximum  of  accommo- 
at  the  minimum  of  cost. 

FKEUKUICK  TALBOT. 


AT  BILLIARDS 


The  band  that  she  plays  with  is  whiter 

Than  ivoi-y  sprinkled  with  snow ; 
And  I'm  hut  a  faint-hearted  fighter 

With  Buch  a  redonbtahle  foe. 
The  halls  that  for  me  are  nnroly 

Roll  in  as  if  sped  by  a  charm, 
Prscneste's  divinity  duly 

Has  aided  that  exquisite  arm  ! 

With  cool  disrer^ard  of  the  ajiglcs, 

She  plays  for  impossible  *  breaks ;' 
My  heart  more  completely  entangles 

By  making  seductive  mistakes. 
The  balls  fly  in  every  direction, 

My  mind  mathematical  moums» 
The  angle  that's  call'd  *  of  reflection* 

The  '  angle  of  incidence*  scorns ! 

I  smile  on  their  motions  erratic, 

I'm  bland  about  '  fluking'  to-night, 
I  call  up  a  look  quite  ecstatic 

When  calmly  she  pockets  tke  white. 
I  win  when  a  loser  !     Ah,  sweetest. 

You  play  ^\'ith  the  daintiest  art ; 
That's  game  !     My  defeat's  the  completest. 

And  here  is  the  stake^  dear, — my  heart ! 

H.  8AVILE  01 
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t  one  of  the  most  amusin*^  of  the  many  amusing  pasflsges  in  Lo- 
air  Mr.  Disraeli  has  drawn  attention  to  the  conHpicnons  place 
icnpied  by  the  drama  in  tho  thoughts  and  alTections  of  the  well- 
ed and  opulent  idlers  of  London.  To  keep  or  subsidise  a  theatre 
as  fasliionablo  and  expensive  a  pastime  as  to  have  a  traiiiing-stable 
Newmarket,  a  yacht  at  Cowos,  a  pack  of  harriers  in  Bedfordshire, 
a  moor  in  Satherlandshire,  on  which  every  grouse  shot  represents 
sum  of  not  less  than  one  pound  ten.  A  certain  novel  written  by  an 
ithoress — whose  works  and  whose  identity  will  bo  sufficiently  indi- 
ted when  it  is  said  that  her  heroes  are  hybrid  compositions  of  the 
omeric  warrior  and  the  modern  prize-fighter,  and  that  her  heroines 
iggest  tho  image  of  the  classic  Messalina  daubed  with  the  pig- 
ents  and  inspired  with  the  venal  appetites  of  tho  niuetcenth-cen- 
liT  Phryne — has  given  ns  in  the  most  extravagant  yet  the  most 
ever  of  her  fictions  a  very  magnificent  description  indeed  of  the 
[tenor  of  one  of  these  Thespian  temples,  resting  upon  a  basis  of 
tnitenr  enterprise,  and  a  highly-glorified  and  edifying  exposition  of 
w  principles  on  which  it  was  conducted.  Eventually,  if  I  remem- 
fci  correctly,  the  gorgeous  edifice,  with  all  its  decorations,  as  splen- 
Ld  and  as  costly  even  as  the  dressing-gowns  of  Guy-Liviugstonian 
nardsmen,  is  stripped  from  floor  to  ceiling  by  an  infuriated  mob,  and 
tie  sculpture  and  carving  which  adorn  balconies  and  boxes  is  pulled 
oim,  till,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  there  is  left  not  a 
Tack  behind.  '  I  wonder,'  remarks  Hugo  Bohun  in  the  romance 
f^  the  Premier  whose  title  is  mentioned  above,  'when  he  marries, 
hether  Brecon  will  keep  on  his  theatre.'  *  Ilis  theatre !'  exclaims 
othair,  who  dm'ing  tho  period  of  his  Italian  escapade  has  ceased 
be  nil  counint  with  tho  doings  of  the  great  world,  *  Yes,'  re- 
oods  his  friend  ;  '  the  high  mode  now  for  a  real  swell  is  to  have 
tteatre,  Brecon  has  the  FroHc  ;  Ivato  Simmous  is  his  manager, 
ko  calls  herself  Athalie  de  Montfort.  You  ought  to  have  a.  theatre, 
>thair ;  and  if  there  is  not  one  to  have,  you  should  build  one  ;  it 
mid  show  that  you  were  alive  again,  and  had  the  spirit  of  an  Eng- 
ii  noble,  and  atone  for  some  of  your  eccentricities.'  AVhen  the 
tithful  patrician,  thus  addressed,  intimates  that  he  may  succeed  his 
Pace  the  Duke  of  Brecon  in  his  proprietorship  of  the  Frolic,  as  he, 
L>thair,  in  his  innocence,  hardly  supposes  he  will  maintain  such  an 
tabUshment  when  he  is  married,  he  is  informed  by  his  Mentor  that 
[t  is  the  thing.  Several  of  our  greatest  swells  have  theatres  and 
Third  Seriea,  Vol.  VI.  F.a  You  XXVI.  "L 
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are  married.     In  fact,  a  first-rate  man  should  liave  every  tiling,  ainJ 
therefore  he  ought  to  have  both  a  theatre  and  a  wife.* 

This  phenomenoDi  then  new  to  him  in  English  society,  senii 
Lothair  off  into  one  of  his  customary  brown  studies  ;  but  our  bril- 
liant author  does  not  hint  at  the  solution  of  the  problem.    There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  we  are  becoming  every  day  more  and 
more  of  a  playgoing  people.     That  is  the  inevitable  recoil  from  tk 
incessantly  increasing  demands  made  by  the  conditions  of  xnodeni 
life  upon  our  industry  and  our  energies.     Wo  have  more  work,  aiui 
we  demand  more  amusement.     There  are  many  hundreds  of  well- 
dressed  yoxmg  gentlemen  in  London,  and,  for  the  mutter  of  that,  of 
gentlemen  not  very  youngs  whose  only  form   of  recreation  is  tbe 
drama.    The  club,  as  an  institution,  has  conspired  to  help  the  the- 
atre as  an  institution.     That  company  of  fom*,  every  member  of 
whom  now,  as  always  at  this  hour — G.30  p.m. — is  in  full  evening 
dress,  dining  at  yonder  table  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  Maslirootn 
Club,  is  exclusively  composed  of  habitues  of  the  dramatic  shrines  of 
the  metropolis.     You  might  hunt  the  drawing-rooms  of  town  from 
Tybomia  to  Pimlico^  from  Bloomsbury  to  Brompton,  without  seeLog 
either  this  particular  Brown,  Jones,  Robinson,  or  Smith  mixing  in 
the  throng.     They  are  bachelors,  and  to  frequent  the  playhouse  ii 
their  way  of  seeing  society.     It  is  true  that  sometimes  even  these 
stanch  patrons  of  the  stage  are  half-ashamed  of  the  frequency  of 
their  attendances,  and  at  such  moments  of  compunction,  if  yon  at 
impertinent  enough  to  question  them  as  to  their  evening  desiin- 
tion,  you  will  probably  bo  met  with  an  evasive  answer,  or  elw  t 
fabricated  statement,  which  is,  under  the  circumstances,  I  think, 
permissible.    For  instance,  when,  one  evening  in  the  height  of  last 
season,  Piobiuson  was  issuing  from  the  portal  of  his  club  aboat 
eight  P.M.,  he  replied  to  some  inquisitive  friend  who  assumed  tbt 
he  was  *  going  to  the  phiy,'  '  No ;  an  engagement  for  dinner..    Bel- 
grave-square,  cabman!'  he  shouted  in  audible  tones.     Now  either 
Robinson,  when  he  arrived  at  the  mansion  to  which  he  directed  lu» 
charioteer  to  drive,  must  have  found  that  he  had  mistaken  the  d«T 
for  which  he  was  bidden,  or  that  a  sudden  calamity  had  fallen  upon 
the  household,  or  the  banquet  must  have  been  conducted  upon  Bar- 
mecidal  principles,  and  concluded  in  an  incredibly  quick  time ;  or, 
as  a  fourth  alternative,  directly  RobLuson's  cab  disappeared  from  his 
friend's  sight  ho  must  have  couutermanded   his  instructions,  ami 
have  gone  off  at  a  tangent  to  the  Gaiety  Theatre.     Certain  it  i» 
that  at  a  quarter  to  nine  the  friend  above  alluded  to  saw  Robinson 
seated  in  a  stall  in  Mr.  Holiingshcad*s  excellently-conductod  plajf- 
houso,  intently  gazing  on  the  scenic  spectacle. 

It  woulJ  probably  be  foimd  that  gentlemen  of  the  class  to  whom 
yonder  diners  belong  materially  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  more 
than  one  London  phiyhouse — gentlemen  who,  while  having  neither 
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uada,  nor  houses,  nor  wives,  have  their  share  of  this  world's  trea- 

Sore,  whose  social  position  is  not  exactly  as  well  defined  as  it  might 

D«,  and  who,  adhering  with  tolerable  application  to  their  commercial 

or  official  duties  bj  day,  seek  their  pastime  when  the  gas -lamps  are 

lii»  md  find  it  too. 

There  are  other  specific  reasons  which  might  be  assigned  for 
llie  existence  of  a  state  uf  things  which  came  homo  to  LoLhair  with 
80  strong  a  sense  of  surprise  un  his  return  from  his  Mediterranean 
eeoftpttde.     What  Greece  was  to  old  Rome,  Paris  is  to  new  London. 
Hie  French  capital  is  the  cynosure  of  the  present  and  the  risings 
generntion.  When  little  Jack  Brandling  comes  back  to  the  metropoli-J 
Un  'mill*  after  his  Long- Vacation  continental  trip — very  likely  the 
first  one  he  has  ever  made — he  is  irrepressibly  full  of  admiring  appre- 
ciation of  all  that  ho  has  seen,  done,  and  heard  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Chamiel.     He  talks  about  the  delicious  vintage  of  Bordeaux, 
ud  be  drinks  a  vile  compound  of  sloe-berries  and  lemon-juice  at 
^gbteenpence  a  bottle  for  breakfast,  instead  of  tea.     In  the  Pa- 
I'Uians,  Bnlwer  has  given  us  a  capital  sketch  of  a  French  nobleman 
vhu  eats  and  dresses  and  lives  generally  after  what  he  conceivesJ 
to  be  the  tnie  British  model.     Well,  the  compliment  is  abundantly 
and  with  interest  returned  by  Brandling  the  small.     He  extols  the 
Parisian  regime  generally,  and  naturally  he  is  enamoured  of  the 
Parisian  stage.     The  French  are  a  playgoing  people,  and  Percy  is 
determined  to  be  a  playgoing  individual.      We  English  conquered 
^HTaterloo;  but  it  is  the  old  story  of  Gnecia  capia/crum  victorem 
W^tj  &c.;   and  what   is   the  case  with   Flitter  is   the  case  with 
a  largo  proportion  of  his  compatriots.      They  have  borrowed  their 
theatrical  passion  irom  the  French,  just  an  tbo  Romans  did  from 
the  Athenians,  and  just  as  our  modern  playwrights  do  their  dramatic 
plots  from  a  Sardou,  a  Dumas,  or  a  nameless  host  of  minor  writers. 
The  dramBiic  furore  is  contagious.    It  is  quite  certain  that,  unless, 
aa   a   result  of  our  increased  association,  thanks   to  tidal   traina 
and  decreased  fores,  with  our  lively  neighbour  the  Gaul,  we  had 
become  animated  with  a  wish  to  assimilate  in  some  respects  the 
social  hfe  of  London  to  that  of  Paris,   the  theatre  would  never 
have  achieved  the  popularity,  the  prestige  which,   bad  plays,    bad 
acting,  and  dull  vulgarity  notwithstanding^  miqiiestionably  belong  to 
it.       Just  as  we  reproduce  French  fashions  and  ape  French  cook- 
ing, so  our  jeunesse  doree  mimics  the  dramatic  enthusiasm  of  the 
rentier  under   the    Second  Empire.      But  the  matter  is  one  in 
which  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  as  to  the  indueuce  of  an 
angust  individual  initiative.      What,  I  ahould  like  to  know,  would 
be  the  result  if  the  statement  were  to  cease   to  appear  in  the 
papers,  that  last  night  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
attended  by  Lord   This  and  Captain  the    Honourable   That,    had 
Tiaited  the  Theseum  Theatre,  and  had  condescended  to  express  ap- 
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proval  of  the  performance  ?     We  may  Lave  no  Court  in  these 
but  the  Heir  Apparent  has  a  follovdng,  and  sets  the  fashion  to  the 
young  men  of  the  period,  and,  indeed,  to  the  polite  world  at  Urge. 
Theatrical  mauagcra  are  under  a   debt  of  unspeakable  gratitude 
to  tlie  dramatic  proclivities  of  the  oldest  son  of  the  Queen,  and  ol 
the  mcmbcrR — her  gracious  Majesty  always  excepted — of  the  Rojal 
Family  generally.     I  have  no  wish  to  swell  the  cuckoo-cry  choms 
of  the  drama*3  decline  ;  but  I  may  venture,  I  think,  to  suggest  that 
were  it  not  for  our  close  acquaintance   with  the  social  usages  ot 
that  Lutetia  of  the  ancients,  which  has  become,  as  Mr.  SutherlaDcl 
Edwards  once  neatly  observed,  the  Ltetitia  of  the  moderns,  andthca 
personal  interest  which  we  all  feel  in  the  doings  of  the  illustrioafl 
gonUemun  who,  we  hope,  will  one  day — ahslt  omen — be  Kingo'^ 
England,  wo  should  scarcely  bo  the  theatre-going  people  we  ar^    • 
In  France  the  drama  rests  upon  its  own  merits  ;  in  England  it  doe  ^* 

not.     In  France  the  State  subsidises  the  stage,  because  it  is  a  grea.^ ^ 

means  of  esthetic,  if  not  always  ethical,  education  ;  in  England  Ih^^^ 
stage  is  subsidised  by  that  species  of  private  patronage  and  muni  -* 
ficence  which  astonished  Lothair,  because  it  has  at  last  become^ 
'  the  high  mode,'  as,  in  phraseology  somewhat  antiquated,  Mr^  "^ 
Disraeli  chooses  to  put  it. 

If  there  is  a  single  grade  in  our  professional  hierarchy  which  h 
estabUshed  a  more  intimate  alliance  with  the  dramatic  interest  th 
another,  it  is  the  legal.    Themis  and  Thespis  have  met  together  aui 
have  kissed  each  other.     There  is  not  a  soi-disant  literary  club  icu*^ 
London  in  which  the  majority  of  applicants  for  admission  are  not 
barristers   or   solicitors.      Your   aspiring   advocate,  or   solicitor  o 
'artistic  sympathies,'  is  everywhere.    Ilortensius  is  reputed  to  have 
been  a  great  patron  of  the  stage,  and  there  is  no  reason,  perhaps, 
■why  we  should  deny  to  the  rising  ornaments  of  the  forum  the  con- 
solatory inference  that  to  be  a  patron  of  the  stage  is  to  have  taken 
the  first  step  towards  rivalling  the  reputation  of  that  great  Roman 
pleader.     A  distinguished  luminary  of  the  Common-Law  bar  re- 
marked not  long  ago  at  a  public  dinner— a  dramatic  banqnet  of 
course — '  that  he  supposed  the  close  connection  which  existed  be- 
tween lawyers  and  actors  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  latter  were  proverbially  litigious.'   It  is  true  that  few  weeks 
in  the  year  pass  without  a  theatrical  legal  case  of  some  kind  or 
another  being  announced  or  being  actually  tried ;  and  not  improba- 
bly the  delicate  and  veiy  easily  over-strained  relations  which  exist 
amongst  members  of  the  theatrical   profession  do  conduce  to  a 
nearer  cultivation  of  the  acquaintance  of  counsel  and  attorney  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.     But  the  modem  Roscius  and  the 
modem  Hortensiua  are  attracted  to  each  other  by  reasons  quite  in- 
dependent of  this.     It  is  possible  to  be  a  great  actor,  and  to  know 
nothing  of  any  conceivable  subject  except  the  stage  and  dramatic 
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t^mtare  and  cflects  goncrally.  Thoro  arc  oxceptions  to  tho  rule, 
tti  the  popnlar  hhtrio  almost  invariably  finds  the  interest  of  tho 
■ttcamscribed  world  in  which  he  lives  snfticient  for  his  wants.  To 
lini  literatore  is  a  blank,  and  politics  a  chaos.  He  knows  abso- 
lutely nothing  more  of  the  one  or  the  other  than  he  accidentally 
encounters  in  the  Times,  which  he  commits  to  heart  and  deUvers 
^th  gesture.  The  talk  of  a  dramatic  drawing-room  is  an  echo  of 
the  theatrical  greem'oom.  It  is  the  essence  and  amalgam,  the 
epitome  and  concentration  of  shop.  Now  this  sort  of  thing  is  en- 
tertftining  enough  to  those  wluiin  it  actually  concerns,  but  it  is  not 
c&icalated  to  edify  or  amuse  the  casual  listener — so  at  least  it  would 
Dot  be  unfair  to  presume.  Fortunately  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
Modem  representatives  of  ordinary  Themis — or  say  at  once  Common 
■»A\! — are  exactly  calculated  to  make  them  an  audience  fit  though 
>'^.  The  cleverness,  the  readiness,  the  industry,  tho  energy,  and 
*o  courage  of  these  gentlemen  are  beyond  all  praise-  But  their 
^*ige  of  interest  is  limited,  and  their  horizon  nairow.  They  have 
^«n  at  a  public  school  and  at  a  university,  and  have,  very  likely, 
*^tinguished  themselves  at  each.  It  makes  no  difference-  The 
^T  is  like  Aaron's  rod,  and  it  swallows  up  all  the  rest.  A  few  are 
^tcrested  in  politics,  but  a  very  few  only.  For  the  enonnous  ma- 
^«ty  tho  only  things  which  have  tho  sh'ghtest  fascination  in  a 
'eneral  way  are  the  procedure  of  the  courts  and  the  scandals  of  the 
'jofesaion.  Now,  if  some  species  of  social  or  conversational  relief 
^as  not  from  time  to  time  forthcoming  these  gentlemen  could  not 
"xist.  What  is  called  general  society  is  too  vague  :  it  must  be 
uznething  more  definite.  The  counter  attraction  to  the  gossip  of 
egal  circles  must  be  something  very  positive,  very  strongly  pro- 
lounced,  very  special.  These  are  conditions  which  the  stage  and 
vhich  intercourse  with  those  who  strut  their  brief  hour  on  that 
itage  exactly  supply.  Theatrical  entertainments  are  an  intellectual 
'elief ;  theatrical  society  exercises  a  genuine  charm,  because,  while 
,t  breaks  tho  wearying  monotony  of  professional  life,  it  does  not 
painfully  remind  Hortensius  in  his  shirtsleeves  of  the  inferiority  of 
bia  own  attainments,  or  the  contracted  scope  of  his  interests. 

In  the  old  days  when  Evans's  Supper-rooms  were  what  tho  ima- 
gination still  likes  to  picture  them  as  being,  before  the  old  paintings 
had  been  taken  down,  the  old  wainscoting  superseded  by  plate  look- 
ing-glasses, before  the  floor  was  covered  with  carpets  from  the  looms 
of  Brussels  and  Amsterdam,  while  Paddy  Green  and  his  snufi'-box 
still  flourished,  and  atra  uwra  had  only  just  beckoned  Herr  von  Joel 
and  his  stick  over  to  *  tho  majority,*  there  assembled  within  tho  pre- 
cincts of  that  well-known  Imll  a  group  which  was  a  perpetual  and 
nightly-recurring  symbol  of  the  intimacy  of  the  alliance  between 
Themis  and  Thespis.  You  might  have  sat  for  hours  with  those 
cofivivcz  without  hearing  a  single  word  uttered  that  had  not  Tcfet- 
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enoe  directly  to  the  bar  or  the  stage.  Wlien  the  clererest  crow- 
examiner  in  England  had  finished  laying  down  his  doctrines  oo 
matters  dramatic,  on  actors  and  plays,  on  theatres  and  many  other 
kindred  themes ;  when  the  conversation  lagged,  and  the  interlocu- 
tors were  awaiting  the  advent  of  some  new  member  of  the  chqoe 
fresh  from  the  play. — then,  byway  of  variety,  a  professionally  ]e|^ 
turn  would  be  given  to  the  talk.  And  ao  it  went  on  for  hour  aft<r 
honr,  till  the  last  glass  was  finished  and  the  last  cigar  smoked,  anJ 
the  great  law^'er  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  a  case  at  the 
Criminal  Court  early  that  same  morning.  Upon  these  two  topics 
the  changes  were  indefatigably  and  enthusiastically  rung.  It  bu 
been  said  that  *  patronage  is  with  the  lawyer  a  kind  of  second  in- 
stinct.* On  these  occasions  Hortensius  may  have  liked  Roscios  to 
be  with  him  none  the  less  because  he  was  conscious  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  an  array  of  convivial  clients.  And  what  Hortensinfl 
must  do,  those  who  have  not  as  y^t  reached  that  same  level  of  pro- 
fessional reputation  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  do.  If  the  greU 
man  entertains  every  seventh  day  a  number  of  the  lights,  male  and 
female,  of  the  British  stage,  those  to  whom  the  great  man  is  the 
most  admu'able  of  all  exemplars  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  io 
exercise  a  hospitaUty  similar  in  spirit  and  purpose,  though  on  s 
smaller  scale,  themselves.  Hortensius  himself  may  only  preside  »t 
dramatic  banquets  of  the  first  order ;  but  those  who  study  to  he  Hie 
Hortensius  conceive  that  they  do  well  to  take  the  chair  on  much  less 
imposing  occasions. 

The  alliance  is  one  which  may  have  its  advantnges  and  pleasures, 
but  it  is  certainly  one  which  is  fraught  to  the  full  with  its  aniietiw 
and  drawbacks.     There  may  be  a  reciprocity  of  sympathy,  and  the 
confederacy  may  bo  based  upon  principles  of  mutual  assistance — »t 
least  an  intelligible  bond  of  union.     Law  confers  upon  its  profes- 
sors some  sort  of  titular  dignity.    If  it  is  not  an  occupation,  it  is « 
calling.    Briefless  or  not  briefless,  the  barrister  has  a  social  status  of 
his  own,  from  the  simple  fact  that  he  is  a  barrister.     And  he  sheds 
his  reflected  prestige,  or  call  it,  if  j'ou  will,  respectability,  upoD 
those  who  sit  at  his  table  under  the  shadow  of  his  wing.     No  douhl 
this  is  a  further  explanation  of  that  irresistihlo  law  by  which  in  the 
modem  regime  Thospis  is  attracted  to  Themis.     You  might  search 
that  most  convenient  compendium  of  universal  information,  U'hitakfT^i 
AUnartae,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  without  encountering  ftnj 
attempt  to  fix  the  position  or  to  describe  the  style  of  Roscius.      So 
far  as  the  technology  of  Dcbrett  is  concerned,  he  is  an  oatcast  and 
a  vagabond.     His  place  is  vague,  fluctuating,  indefinite.     Old  phi- 
losophers have  told  ns  that  nature  is  penetrated  by  on  aspiration 
after  regularity,  and  even  in  the  most  Bohemian  of  bosoms  some- 
thing like  the  instinct — witness  the  present  case — is  to  be  found. 
WbeD  Tom  Stylus  in  Sof^iefy  dcnoimccs  the  conventionalities  of  life, 
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ift  ksowB  very  well — and  so  does  his  audience — that  if  he  were  to 
■ftceive  an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  nobleman,  he  would  be  delighted ; 
md  that  he  is  almost  as  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  put  on  a  dress- 
*0*t  as  those  gentlemen  who  appear  in  gorgeous  evening  costumes^ 
vith  diamond  studs  sparkling  down  a  well-developed  shirt-front,  on 
t^e  occasion  of  tahle-dliutp  dinner  at  grand  hotels,  vastly  pleased 
'nth  the  idea  that  they  are  seeing  the  beau  mnnde.  It  is  exactly  be- 
ciose  his  calling  is  anomalous  that  Koscius  is  drawn  so  closely  and 
so  invariably  to  the  representatives  of  a  guild,  whose  existence  is 
80  completely  acknowledged,  the  limits  and  nature  of  whose  calling 
ve  so  lucidly  defined.  And  Hortensias  is  gratified,  because  all 
contrasts  are  gratifying.  • 

Bat  the  penalty  has  to  be  paid,  nevertheless.  The  union  Is 
'/ton  happy  enough,  but  now  and  again  it  claims  a  victim,  and  makes 
n  iUastration  of  liim  after  a  very  exemplary  fasliion.  When  Hor- 
Uisius  aspirant,  or  ho  who  ought  to  be  an  aspirant  Hortensius,  is 
dr\y  stage-struck,  we  witness  a  very  melancholy  spectacle.  Every- 
Ung  is  made  to  give  way  ;  and  to  what  ?  In  the  large  majority 
I  cases  to  utter  heartrending  failure,     Mr,  George  Juniper  is  not 

member  of  the  Temple,  or  of  any  Inn  of  Conrt ;  bat  he  had 
lice  upon  a  time  a  flourishing  little  attorney  practice  of  his  own 
>inewhero  in  the  City.  As  ill-luck  wovdd  have  it,  he  fell  into 
bat  he  was  pleased  to  call  '  a  literary  and  dramatic  lot.'    Before 

year  was  over  his  professional  ruin  was  complete.  He  got  a 
Uy  accepted ;  it  was  acted,  it  was  successful.  On  the  strength 
r  that  initial  and  solitary  trinmph  he  shut  up  his  office  and  sold 
La  practice.  His  first  achievement  in  the  theatrical  lino  of  business 
as  his  only  one.  The  drama,  if  we  like  to  impersonate  it  in  a 
lalo  shape  in  the  figure  of  its  father,  Thespis,  may  wed  Themis, 
3d  unspeakable  felicity  may  often  result.  But  a  good  deal  more 
equently  it  would  be  a  juster  and  more  appropriate  metaphor  to 
^ard  them  as  rival  mistresses,  each  determined  on  striving  to  obtain 
Lclasive  possession  of  her  lover.  Law  is  proverbially  jealous  of 
berature  ;  but  the  stage  is  an  infinitely  more  seductive  snare  to  the 
>tarioR  of  law  than  literature.  Young  men  of  twenty-five  have 
enerally  acquired  enongh  experience  of  the  conditions  of  nincteenth- 
antory  life  to  know  that  it  ia  the  part  of  a  lunatic,  merely  in 
eference  to  the  promptings  of  a  feeble  ambition,  and  the  dim  con- 
ciousness  of  some  facility  of  language,  and  some  fluency  of  what 
jay  pass  as  ideas,  to  abandon  wilfully  the  chance  of  earning  an 
onest  livelihood  in  some  recognised  department  of  professional  in- 
ustry,  and  to  rush  incontinently  into  joumftlisra  or  fiction.  But  the 
ossibilities  of  success  in  a  theatrical  career  are  so  infinite  and  so 
azy.  The  world  behind  the  footlights  may  bo  an  Eldorado,  and  so 
[ortensius,  who  is  getting  heartily  sick  of  spending  his  days  wait- 
ig  for  solicitors^  clerks  who  call  not,  laden  with  the  oblong  docu- 
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ments  on  whose  backs  are  inscribed  the  magic  words,  '  With 
Mr.  Briefless,  fifty  guineas/  and  who  has  no  other  enjoymei 
life  save  his  evoniugs  at  the  play,  determines  to  cultivate  drai 
authorship,  and  is  rewarded  accordingly.  I  wonder  how  many  p 
tragic,  comic,  melodramatic,  farcical  and  otherwise,  there  are 
extant  in  Loudon — the  work  of  heads  and  hands  that  oogl 
have  been  occupied  in  drawing  up  opinions.  The  hnraan  « 
stands  aghast  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  their  arithmetical  pr 
tions  and  physical  bulk. 

Hortensius  gets  the  better  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  time, 
haps.  Now  and  then  ho  succeeds  and  retires  ;  occasiouall 
retires  and  succeeds  ;  more  frequently  he  retires  without  succee 
He  may  come  into  a  snug  fortune,  marry  a  rich  and  blooming  I 
keep  a  house  in  Mayfair,  and  have  a  place  in  the  country.  I 
he  has  once  fairly  been  attacked  by  the  dramatic  fever,  the  tnj 
'will  recur  at  intervals.  It  is  essentially  a  periodically  intermi 
disease.  When  the  fit  is  on,  chai-tujn  calumumqiie  et  scnttia  in 
and  after  a  few  weeks  of  grievous  intellectual  labour,  he  del 
himself  of  a  tragedy  which  is  an  abortion,  or  a  comedy  which, 
its  predecessors,  is  stiLlboru.  The  London  managers  know 
well.  They  do  not  throw  cold  wiiter  on  his  eflbrts,  for  the. 
aware  that  he  is  one  of  their  steadiest  patrons.  The  *profe& 
know  him  well,  too;  they  foster  his  delusion,  for  he  is  a  kind  f 
and  a  not  inconvenient  companion.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  i 
of  him  without  being  led  into  a  train  of  melancholy  speculatio 
to  how  much  paper  he  has  filled,  and  to  how  little  purpose*-^ 
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A  ROSE  AT  THE  WINDOW 
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'  Heb  'prentice  ban*  she  tried  on  man, 
And  then  she  made  the  Ifiuefl  O.' 

As  I  repeat  the  dear  old  (]]iotatiou,  PliilosD|^)ba  looks  at  me  ans' 
terelyover  the  toji  ofher  spectacles,  wrinkliuif  lierRomnu  nose.  She 
13  tall  and  aogiilar,  is  Philosoidia,  dingy  na  to  clothing  (it  would  never 
occur  to  yon  to  apeak  of  liov  'drosa'),  with  a  large  frontal  develop- 
ment, and  no  back  hair  to  speak  of.  Her  severe  gaze  makes  me 
fcel  as  though  I  had  been  guilty  of  an  immoral  remark;  I  blush, 
bat  I  persist.  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Sanscrit  are  as  milk-and-water 
to  her ;  Euclid  is  her  pastime,  Latin  her  lightest  literature. 
'Immoral  ^-ulgarity,'  she  replies. 

*  V^olgarity  ?  Well,  yes ;  I  accept  your  criticism ;  it  is  all  I 
desire  to  prove.  I  triumph  in  holding  the  common  opinion.  I  adore 
the  sex,  madam,  but  I  hate  a  she-male.* 

At  the  words  'I  adore  the  box,'   Frivolita,  a  bewitching  little 
blonde,  looks  up  from  the  cnshions  wherein  she  has  ensconced  her- 
self with  the  last  exotic  from  Mudio'a  hothouse.     She  is  plump  ana 
rosy,  is  Frivolita,  and  might  be  altogether  charming ;  she  has  no 
frontal  development  to  speak  of,  but  makes  up  for  it  by  extensive 
amicomous  arrangements.     She  looks  at  me  for  a  moment  with  a 
Diixture  of  amusement  and  pity ;  it  is  a  monstrous  presumption  on 
^y  part  to  '  adore  the  sex,'  the  '  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star,* 
"^^ile,  but  not  imllatteriug  (as  far  as  it  goes) ;  and  with  a  smile  she 
subsides  softly  again  into  tho  mysteries  of  unlimited  *  sensation.' 

The  cold  sneer  has  become  fixed  on  Philosopha's  face,  but  she 

fetnaing  silent,  as  who  should  say,  'Let  him  rave;'  but  little  I'll  reck 

^  slae  let  me  rail  on,  for  tho  truth  is  I'm  not  inclined  to  mince 

^B.  tiers  with  her.     She  has  already  given  mo  to  understand  that  I 

II  ^GloDg  to  past  ages  ;   that  I  am  a  debased  specimen  ;  that  every  dog 

|,  ^«-s  his  day,  and  that  mine  is  gone  by.     What  the  gorilla  is  to  Dr. 

i  r^^-*Trin,  such  am  I  (in  her  opinion)  to  Philosopha.    I  am  obsolete; 

i"*-  ^m  the  inferior  male  animal,  whilst  she  is  the  development  of 
*I^^cies,  the  coming  creature,  the  perfected  she-male. 
-  Lei  it  not  be  thought  that  I  am  some  sour  old  cynic  whose  bache- 

**  ttib  is  too  tight  for  him  ;  neither  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  am  a 
fp^Uf^Q^  gay  Lothario,  a  ci-dovant  Don  Juan,  one  of  those  elderly 
^^liiles  who  never  seem  to  know  what  o'clottk  it  is ;  still  less  am 
*^*^€  of  your  'J'our-bottle  men,'  in  whose  young  days  beauties  were 
"^  '  lied,  whilst  men  talked  freely  of  their  charms,  and  were 
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found  next  morning  'down  among  the  dead  men.'  No,  luni 
family  man,  the  father  of  half  a  dozen  daughters,  and  I  am  gUd 
to  Bay  they  are  all  tromcn^  dear,  sweet,  charming  women ;  nol » 
she-male  amongst  them.  Thus,  when  I  said  I  '  adOred  the  box,'  I 
said  it  in  all  honour  and  sobriety.  I  worship  woman ;  and,  whether 
as  maid,  matron,  or  mother,  I  give  her  her  pedestal.  I  agree  with 
Milton  that  she  is  '  Heaven's  last  best  gift/  and  every  man  worthy 
the  name  agrees  with  me.  Thus  I  glory  in  the  '  vulgar'  majoritj 
in  which  I  find  myself,  and  proceed  to  say  my  say. 

We  have  lately  heard  a  great  deal  of  women's  rights,  and  i 
little — comparatively  a  very  little — of  women's  wrongs.  With 
the  question,  popularly  so-called,  of  women's  rights,  I  may  say  »t 
once  that  I  have  not  the  very  smallest  sympathy ;  with  the  Icsi 
popular  one  of  women's  wrongs,  the  very  greatest. 

First,  as  to  wonien*s  rights. 

Arc  they  icomcn^s  rights  about  which  the  clamonr  is  being 
made?     Are  they  not  rather  men's  rights,  which   certain  strong 
women  of  the  bolder  sort  are  bent  on  arrogathig  to  themsclres, 
without  for  a  moment  considering  the  logical  consequences  of  sndi 
arrogance?    Place  mix  dames!  has  been  the  cry  of  chivalry  in  lU 
ages,  but  cUes  ont  change  tout  celn.     A  fair  field  and   no  (nvonr, 
they  say,  is  all  that  they  desire  ;  they  will  go  in  with  the  ruck ;  they 
will  clamour  and  fight,  and  shove  and  jostle  their  way  to  the  fipont; 
they  will  harangue  you  on  platforms  ;  they  will  bear  with  a  pM* 
losophy  superior  to  your  own  the  rotten  eggs  and  cabbage-stjlkSt 
the  potato-peelings  and  the  jeers ;  they  will  not  even  shrink  from 
coarse  abuse.      They  have  a  great  mission  to  fulfil ;   they  have  to 
assert   and   maintain   the   rights  of  women  ;    let  the    inferior  80S 
swear  never  so  loudly,  they  will  be  true  to  their  colours.   There  nni«t 
be  martyrs  in  every  cause,  especially  in  every  infant  cause  ;  they  ftW 
ready  to  die  the  death.     K  they  assert  their  right,  they  most  be 
ready  to  maintain  their  might ;  they  must  measure  themselves  with 
men,  and  not  be  found  wanting.    Let  the  weaker  sisterhood  tamely 
submit  to  have  the  crumbs  of  redress  flung  tardily  at  them  from  the 
masculine  table — such  passivity  is  not  for  them  ;  they  will  out  into 
the  battle  of  life ;  in  the  strife  of  tongues  a  treble  is  always  tfao 
shrillest ;  in  the  clamour  of  argument  it  is  one  of  the  few  traditionfl 
of  their  sex  which  they  have  not  discarded  to  have  the  last  word; 
their  staying  power  is  incredible,  they  will  weary  out  any  number  of 
their  male  adversaries.     Solomon  knew  what  ho  was  talking  aboat 
when  he  said  that  the  continual  dropping  of  a  very  rainy  day  and  a 
contentious  woman  have  a  painfully  depressing  likeness  to  each  other. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  emancipated  she-male  without 
a  tone  of  caricature.  She  is  a  caricature ;  a  manly  woman  is  an 
anomaly,  '  at  best  a  contradiction  still ;'  she  may  draw  on  the 
nether  garments,  and  assume  the  occupations  and  habiliments  of 


ft^tfiSsex,  bnt  fibe  cannot  put  on  manhood  vnth  the  pantaloons. 
There  are  other  matters  which  cannot  be  adopted  or  discarded  at 
will ;  she  may  nnsex  herself,  bat  she  is  an  nnsexed  woman  atUl.     It 
is  in  Tain  that  yon  tell  ber  God  created  man  and  woman,  and  '  He 
never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend.*     Nature  has  clearly  de&ned 
their  relative    fhnctions ;    their  vocations   arc   distinct ;    and   the 
.    ittempt  of  women  to  arrogate  to  tberaselTea  men's  work  is  as 
I   imtiona]  as  it  would  be  to  impose  women's  work  on  men,     Yonr 
I   nndom  strain  offends  her  finer  sense,  and  *  convinced  against  her 
will,  she's  of  the  same  opinion  still.*     Old  Jeremy  Bentham  laid 
it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
Lwnber  was  the  proper  study  of  the  competent  legislator.     Is  the 
Bpeatest  haj^piness  of  the  greatest  number  likely  to  be  promoted  by 
p  file  development  of  the  she-male  sex?     Men  will  answer  'No/ 
What  man  ever  regretted  not  having  had  a  she-male  mother,  or 
desired  a  she-male  vnfe  ?     Women  will  answer  '  No.'     They  like 
the  real    article.     A  manly  woman  is  a  double   cheat.     The  she- 
male  voice  remains  to  be  heard ;  it  is  in  an  infinitesimal  minority; 
hat  it  makes  up  in  persistency  for  what  it  wants  in  volume.     Let 
B8  take  an  example.     Can  those  historical  ladies  who  stuck  to  the 
henehes  of  the  Edinburgh  lecture-room  with  a  bamacle-liko  tenacity 
WftUy  believe  that  their  fifteen  or  twenty  personalities  (I  am  not 
gw^t  at  figures,  so  don't  let  one  of  them  be  down  upon  me  to  prove 
ttwre  were    sixteen  or  twenty-one)  were  likely  to  produce  more 
tlnable  results,  to  benefit  tho  human  race  more  widely,  to  set  a 
SQrer  mark  upon   the  age,  than  the  whole   sum-total  of  medical 
**tafients,  who  in  their  manly  modesty  elected  Joseph-like  to  flee 
'^ther  than  endure  she-male  Kameradschaft  in  the  clinical  lecture- 

The  strong-minded  women  who  lead  the  van  of  this  movement 
Ml  us  that  Zurich  and  Harvard  send  out  their  women -doctors,  and 

*  '  The  Seoood  Division  of  tho  Scotch  Court  of  Ses&ion  U  at  present  bearing  argu- 
t&eaU  of  counsel  in  the  omaeof  medical  female  students,  brought  before  it  on  appeal 
^tmi  the  decision  of  the  First  DlvUion.  It  is  impoaeible  not  to  bo  struck  by  the 
i>4tare  of  the  claim  urged,  and  the  probable  cfttMits  if  it  were  to  be  granted.  Not 
imlyifl  the  Court  ai^ked  to  afTirm  the  right  of  the  ladies  to  gradantion  on  passing 
the  ordinary  examinationR,  bui  it  it  taught  to  compel  the  medical  proffiopn  mko 
v^ect  t<'  lecture  to  lady  itudmt*  to  teach  thent  i«  alt  mpect*  the  same  an  the  vtaUi 
itH^entM,  utiAer penalty  of  ditmUaal  fri}fn  the  o^re  if  tksy  refuM.  Tho  coonsel  for 
ttie  todies  said  two  courses  wero  open  to  the  profe*«ors :  they  might  teach  the 
women  oloni;  with  the  mala  stndentK,  or  they  might  teach  (hem  separately  ;  "but 
toaoh  them  they  must,  or  resign  their  chairs."  The  Senatus  had  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  teaching  and  discipline  of  the  Unlrorslty,  and  upon  the  refusal  on  tho  part 
of  a  professor,  the  Senatus  might  bring  the  matter  before  the  UnirerHity  Court, 
which  ooald  then  dismids  him.  It  is  a  bad  pro.<peot  therefore  for  the  Medical 
School  of  Kdinburgh  if  the  ladies  succeed.  Nearly  all  the  profesrora  hare  declined 
to  teaoh  women,  and  there  is  thus  a  possibility  of  Edinburgh  Uniroraity  being  left 
without  medical  professors.'  Pall  Mall  BuJ^rt^  Nov.  2,  18T2. 
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why  not  we  ?  Perhaps  Zurich  and  Harvard  have  fonnd  tb&t  lb« 
demand  produces  the  supply ;  perhaps  the  ladies  have  it  all  Xhu 
own  way  at  those  universities  ;*  but  here  in  Great  Britain  we  doo't 
see  it ;  and  when  the  Scotch  students  fled  howling,  every  BriUo 
fled  in  spirit  with  tliem.  '  Wo  have  as  much  right  to  be  here  u 
you/  cried  the  ladies  ;  'yours  is  the  abuse  of  man's  might,  oars  is 
moral  force  and  intellectual  right.'  *  Ha,  ha!  selection  of  species, 
development  of  the  she-male  sex,'  retorted  the  nide  young  men; 
and  the  spinsters  (of  course  they  were  spinsters),  we  may  be  sure^fM 
not  remain  their  debtors.  *  At  least,  they  might  have  remembered/ 
said  a  good-natured  partisan  of  the  female  fanatics  per  la  mfd'u'm, 
'  that  their  opponents  were  women,  and  not  have  hooted  tbem.' 
'  But  if  they  forgot  it  themselves  ?  *  suggests  a  wag  of  the  good  old 
Conservative  type,  like  myself. 

If  women  will  have  this  sort  of  thing,  let  them  found  a  cbiir 
for  their  own  ospccial  benefit,  and — if  tho  courageous  being  \t 
extant  who  will  face  them  unsupported  by  his  fellows — elfid* 
professor,  who  shall  lecture  to  them  on  the  diseases  of  women  vA 
children ;  let  them — if  mothers  confiding  enough  can  be  fonnd  to 
make  the  career  a  profitable  one — go  forth  and  cure  those  of  their 
own  sex  and  the  tender  in  age  ;  but  let  them,  as  they  value  thit 
modesty  which  is  above  rubies,  avoid  sitting  amongst  medial 
students  in  the  common  lecture-hall,  and  discussing  delicate  d«tiib 
with  doctors  iu  disBecting-rooms.  It  is  said  that  at  St.  Petersl 
such  a  chair  has  been  fimudcd,  and  that  female  students  arc  flocJ 
to  the  feet  of  the  medical  Gamaliel.  It  is  hard  to  imagiDO  hot 
things  can  have  come  to  such  a  pass  in  Russia,  the  conntrr  uf 
t^'pical  Conservatism,  as  to  make  a  female  medical  school  a  gofen* 
ment  necessity ;  nor  can  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Rassiu 
social  life  understand  from  what  ranks  these  lady  students  are 
recniited.  There  is  this  to  be  said — the  news  comes  from  afw. 
and  may  be  taken  with  a  good  many  grains  of  salt.t 

There  is  field  enough,  God  wot,  for  women's  energies  rightly 
directed  without  their  overstepping  the  bounds  which  dignity. 
modest}^  and  custom  have  drawn  about  their  sex,  and  mode  it 
sacred.  If  they  have  no  homo  duties  or  ties  (and  of  how  few  ein 
this  be  strictly  said!), 

•  Siuce  the  above  was  written,  the  Pall  Jlatl  Gazette  of  9th  Juno  1873  quofci* 
remarkable  Riusiau  official  organ  relative  to  the  Rututian  womea  btudents  is  Ibc 
University  of  Zurich.  'Very  aufavuurabla  report^,'  it  addA,  'have  reached  tho 
Government  relative  Lo  the  conduct  of  those  young  women.  The  miscondoet  of 
these  UuBftian  women  has  so  provolccd  the  local  population,  that  eves  the  lodgioK* 
house-keepers  besitale  to  take  them  into  thmr  hou«ei).' 

f  Since  writing  tbc  above,  the  foUowiag  extract  from  the  Medical  Jaurnalhw 
appeared  in  the  daily  paporH :  *  Thr«e  hundred  young  women  have  applied  to  he 
admitted  to  medical  lecturer  at  Ut.  Petersburg,  but  only  lUty  ooold  be  wlmitted, 
that  number  being  the  limit  appointed  by  GovemmeDt.* 
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■ere  not  the  grand  problem  of  education  to  be  solved  ?  Can 
t  not  teach  the  orphan  boy  to  read,  tho  orphan  girl  to  sew? 
there  not  hospitals,  where  tenderoesH  and  patience  and  love 
!  divincflt  attributes  of  women)  are  most  fitly  at  home  ?  Are 
rs  not  the  aged,  the  very  young,  the  maimed,  tho  halt,  and  the 
id  to  be  cheered  along  life's  thomy  way  ?  Are  there  not  those 
*e  nnfortunate  still,  with  misery  behind  and  despair  before  them, 
w  tenderly  dealt  with  and  rescued  ?  Only  let  us  have  no  false 
timent,  no  platform  dc:;lamatioD,  no  tampering  with  qnestione 
ck  it  can  form  no  part  of  women's  rights  to  discuss  in  public 
ses.  Let  love,  and  Christian  charity,  and  womanly  gentleness 
ctify  the  work :  *  Neither  do  I  condemn  thoo'  is  enough  hero. 
And  if  physic  have  its  votaries,  why  not  law  and  divinity? 
lat  is  to  prevent  some  female  apostle  arising  and  assuming  the 
Brdotal  robes,  and,  like  the  heroine  of  a  modern  novel,  leading 
tire  silly  women's  hearts  in  the  garb  of  a  fascinating  young 
kte  ?  Why  should  not  tho  Tichborne  of  the  future  retain  shc- 
e  cooDsel  ?  Women  love  dogma  and  drenching,  even  in  their 
inine  state,  and  Justice  is  represented  after  their  likeness — 
Dgh  this  would  be  no  recommendation  iu  the  eyes  of  the  female 
ironts  to  famo  who  have  ronouncud  petticoats  for  pantalettes. 
It  has  been  said  that  tho  few  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  many ; 
hitherto  where  women  were  concerned  the  reverse  has  obtained. 
le  women  and  children  first!*  is  the  captain's  cry  as  the  boats 
lowered.  It  is  needless ;  it  is  a  matter  of  course.  Not  the 
^hest  fellow  there  but  recognises  the  claim  upon  his  generosity ; 
less  a  virtue  than  an  instinct ;  not  a  thing  to  reason  about,  but 
eling  to  bo  blindly  obeyed. 

'Any  gentleman  get  outside  to  oblige  a  lady?*  asks  John 
ch*8  genial  conductor.  It  is  a  pouring  wet  day ;  slippery  pave- 
ts,  blurred  gaa-laraps,  coachmen  in  waterproofs,  dripping  um- 
las.  The  very  prose  of  existence  touched  by  his  subtle  pencil 
ra  a  latent  poetry. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry  is  there  inside  the  '  'bus.'  A  moment's 
le  ensues,  an  inward  grumble  perhapa  (man  is  but  mortal), 
then  some  one  responds  to  the  call.  Tho  conductor  knows  he 
;  beneath  those  many  waistcoats  surely  one  chivalrous  heart 
be  found  to  beat ;  and  tho  mute  inglorious  martyr  comes  forth 
ascends  to  the  kuifeboard  without  ao  much  as  a  smile  or  a 
t  of  thanks  from  tho  '  lady'  ho  has  *  obliged  ;*  for  tho  time  and 
e  ire  not  propitious  to  sentiment,  and  the  conductor  slams-to 
door  with  all  the  energy  of  a  practical  man.  Again,  at  railway 
,ons,  on  steamboats,  in  theatres,  there  are  women's  privileges ; 
J  man  ia  every  woman's  champion.   Bat  the  Betsy  Bloomers  and 
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the  Mar;  Walkers  of  the  world  must  fight  their  own  hattles ;  ^ 
must  remain  on  the  sinking  ship,  sit  upon  the  knifehoird,  bejostW 
and  shoved  and  kneaded  in  the  crowd.  They  can  ex^^ectno  such  deli* 
cate  devotion;  the  gracefol  bloom  of  modesty  has  been  lost  to  them  in 
the  mob  they  love  to  frequent;  it  is  a  part  of  their  doctrine  tbata, 
woman  should  stand  up  for  herself,  and  hit  out  straight.  A  wonin' 
who  takes  to  walking  the  hospital,  to  frequenting  dissecting-roons, 
and  lowering  herself  generally  to  man's  level,  though  she  may  bte 
obtained  what  she  calls  woman's  rights,  has  for  ever  lost  womio's 
privileges.  She  can  come  to  us  reeking  from  the  anatomical  tbe&tn; 
she  can  elbow  medical  students  in  her  desire  to  witness  all  tk 
thrilling  details  of  a  '  sensational'  operation ;  she  may  haTe  t 
nodding  acquaintance  with  all  the  Bob  Sawyers  of  her  year ;  bul  hx 
glory  is  for  ever  gone :  she  has  voluntarily  laid  down  the  crown  of 
womanhood  and  abdicated  her  throne.  Men  no  longer  boff  iLe 
knee  before  her ;  she  has  lost  the  substance  for  the  shadow, 
ceased  to  bo  a  woman  without  having  become  a  man. 

But  I  should  be  doing  woman  a  grievous  injury  if  I 
appear  that  I  thought  her  a  mere  drawing-room  toy,  or  that  I  d*- 
Bpised  her  intelligence  or  disallowed  her  claims.  '  There  is  nothingt' 
says  Lord  Burleigh,  '  so  fulsome  as  a  shee-foole.* 

'Woman,'  as  Shakespeare  has  it,  *  is  not  bred  so  dull  batsbd 
can  learn ;'  and  we  have  only  to  look  at  his  heroines  to  see  how  ht 
honoured  the  sex.  Even  Milton,  whose  matrimonial  experitfoceft 
were  none  of  the  happiest,  confesses  that  *  greatness  of  mind  and 
nobleness  create  an  awe  about  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  placed. 
Are  those  ladies  who  clamour  on  platforms  and  preach  a  prupagioii 
that  would  have  terrified  former  generations  to  be  held  np  as  in 
improvement  on  the  soft,  gentle,  refined  woman  to  whom  we  oi 
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'  those  graceful  arts. 
Those  tbooMDd  dweuoies  that  daily  floir 
From  all  her  worda  and  actions,' 
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tempering  our  rude  force  by  her  gentle  power  ?  The  old  poets  di< 
woman  justice.  She  is  man's  companion,  friend,  helpmeet,  DC 
his  rival  or  his  contemptuous  opponent ;  she  is  the  lodestar  of  hi 
existence,  the  goddess  of  his  dreams,  tho  glory  of  his  home,  tb^ 
guardian  angel  of  his  hearth.  He  does  not  ask  for  a  slave  to  i< 
his  will,  or  for  a  mere  mindless  beauty  to  beguile  his  senses;  il 
the  words  of  a  noble  old  song,  the  name  of  whose  author  I  do  lu^ 
know,  he 

*  Looks  for  Bpirlt  [n  her  eyea 
Aod  meaniug  in  her  air.* 


ir  1  00  BO* 
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Mere  physical  beauty,  though  it  may  charm,  can  never  content  him; 
like  the  true  poet  his  longings  are  infinite,  and  he  asks  not  only  fat 
the  damask  cheek  and  ivory  arm,  bat  also  for 
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*  the  animattKl  Corm 
That  speaks  a  mind  within. 
A  face  where  awful  houoar  shines , 
Where  sense  and  eweetoeen  move, 
A&d  angel  ianocenoe  redoes 
The  teademess  of  lore. 
These  are  the  sool  of  beaaty'a  frame. 
Without  whodo  vital  aid 
Uafinish'd  al}  her  features  seem, 
And  all  ber  rosea  dead.' 

wish  for  anything'  warmer,  tenderer,  or  truer  than  this 
?  Lives  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead  to  the  delights 
woman's  dress  can  afford,  as  to  declare  he  prefers  the  in- 
isaibtes  and  chimney|iot  of  Dr.  Mary  Walker  to  tho  *  robes 
ly  flowing,  hair  as  free,'  tho  *  careless  shoestring  in  whose  tie 
He  a  sweet  civility/  or  tho  *  waning  wave  deserving  note  of  a 
pfcuous  petticoat*  of  the  quaint  old  poet*s  dainty  darlings  ? 
r  are  bewitching  creations — women  all  over ;  charming,  witty, 
aUttle  wild  it  may  be,  as  the  birds  are  wild ;  frolicsome  as  young 

^e  in  spring  meadows;  sweet,  firesh,  and  fragrant,  all  roses 
s  and  dadydowndillies ;    creatures  whose  very  playfulness 
nnst respect;  deUcate  rehned beings ;  no  'shee-fooles,*  butable  to 
their  own;  gay  with  the  wholesome  gaiety  of  youth,  health, 
beauty ;   in   whom   tho   fearless  freedom  of  the  child  and  tho 
J  joy  of  opening  womotihood  aro  combined ;  who,  as  Sir  W. 

tiB  nobly  said,  may  be 
*  UDcertaio,  coy,  and  hard  to  pletM' 
biny  hours,  but  who,   when  '  pain  and  anguish  wring  the 
r,*  are  indoed  ministering  angels. 

And  it  is  to  creatures  like  this  that  wo  are  to  prefer  the  grim 
emptuons  she-male,  angular  in  form,  paradoxical  in  costume — 
brain-woman  instead  of  the  heart-woman  !  Forbid  it,  gods  and 
We  do  not  grudge  them  the  best  of  everything ;  we  only 
that  they  should  wield  the  sceptre  of  womanhood,  and  let 
Ives  be  worshipped ;  for 

*  Where'er  there's  the  smile  of  a  woman, 
An  bright  as  a  beam  from  above, 
'Tia  the  roee  looking  In  at  the  window, 
And  filling  the  dwelling  with  love.* 

ftDd  women  aro  the  Platonic  hemispheres  wandering  in  spaco ; 
kfinds  in  tho  other  liis  and  her  completion,  and  their  union  forms 
feet  whole.     Let  women  drop  the   antagonistic    attitude. 
's  cause/  as  Mr,  Tennyson  says,  *  is  man*s.'    Let  her  be 

'  All  that  not  harms  distlncUve  womanhood, 
Ibr  woman  it  not  undcteloped  man,  but  diverse.* 


lie  goes  on  to  say  they  should  not  be  *  like  to  like,  but  like 
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in  difference  ;*  that  the  man  *  must  not  lose  the  wrestling  thews  tkl 
throw  the  world/  whilst  the  woman  must  gain  in  mental  hreadtb, 

'  Till  at  th«  last  Bbe  set  herself  to  man 
Like  perftfct  mtuic  uDto  noble  words.' 

Mrs.  Browning  and  George  Eliot  are  specimens  of  what  women 
can  attain  to  ^ntho^t  losing  the  attributes  of  their  sex.  Married 
poets  and  married  authors,  it  may  be  truly  said  of  these  ladies  tlut 
they  liave  set  themselves  to  man  like  perfect  music  nuto  noble  words. 
There  is  not  a  man  who  can  read  the  English  language  but  would 
be  proud  to  own  their  noble  works,  and  yet  the  world  has  nerer 
heard  that  they  were  masculiue  ;  on  the  contrary,  of  Mrs.  Browning 
we  know  that  there  was  a  fragility  and  dependence  about  her  whicb 
moved  every  one  to  tenflcrncas  who  looked  into  her  lustrous  Cue. 
Yet  who  shull  say  that  her  genius  bears  the  impress  of  the  weakseis 
of  her  sex  ?  George  Eliot's  virile  pen  takes  us  back  a  few  centurieB ; 
in  her  words  there  is  *  an  athletic  sinew*  and  an  Attic  sail  Uw 
savour  of  which  we  miss  in  many  of  our  most  graceful  modem 
authors ;  she,  more  than  any  other  living  writer,  has  tho  long  poll 
and  the  strong  pull ;  she  knows  how  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  in  snch 
a  fashion  as  not  to  evoke  hysterical  contortions  in  her  readers,  and 
yet  she  is,  iu  all  her  sublime  tenderness  and  delicacy,  esscnti&U; 
the  woman. 

'I  don't  like  Mrs.  Hannah'  (More),  says  MissMitford  in  one  of 
her  outspoken  criticisms ;  '  can't  abide  her ;  think  her  writiogB 
masculine — 7iot  in  a  good  sense,  but  a  had  one.  She  wi'ites  like  a 
man  in  petticoats  or  a  woman  in  breeches.  All  her  books  have  a 
loud  voice,  a  stern  frown,  and  a  long  stride  in  them.'  Can  anything 
be  more  graphic  ?  The  coming  she-male  is  foreshadowed  hen, 
though  the  proper  Mrs.  Hannah,  who  was  a  prude  and  a  philisteriB 
of  the  first  order,  would  fuint  away  in  genteel  horror  at  what  tirt 
*  loud  voices,  stem  froNvns,  and  long  strides'  are  capable  of  nowadsjii 
But  I  have  growled  my  growL  Wo  know  the  kind  of  woman  we 
dtm^t  want — it  is  the  she-male ;  wc  know  the  kind  of  woman  we 
do — but  she  is  rare.  Not  a  professor  in  petticoats  (Philosopki 
sublimely  ignores  my  personalities),  nor  a  doll  all  dimples  and  mil' 
linery  (FrivoHta  makes  a  charming  little  nwue  as  I  say  this) ;  but 

'  A  being  breathing  tbougbtful  breath, 
A  traveller  betwixt  life  and  death  ; 
The  reftHon  finn,  the  temperate  will, 
Enduranot',  fortnight,  strenijth,  and  skill : 
A  perfect  rvaman  Dobly  plaan'd, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  fiUll  and  bnght, 
With  Bomctbing  of  an  angel  light." 

'  This,'  as  Carlyle  says,  '  is  Belief,  all  else  Opinion,  for  whicli 
let  whoso  will  worry — and  be  worried  !* 
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ifORBiD  craring  after  change  seems  to  bo  the  particular  form  of 
Beikse  most  prejudicial  to  a  conntry  like  our  own,  whose  govern- 
Bni  is  based  on  popular  caprice.  No  sane  being,  we  affirm,  coold 
t«re  to  exchange  the  freedom  which  is  our  national  and  imperial 
tost  for  Cuesarism,  oligarchy,  or  pure  democracy.  Yet,  just  as  many 
higher  intellect,  contrasting  bitterly  the  homage  rendered  to  rank- 
rtttbility  by  society  proper,  to  bank-notability  by  the  vulgar,  sighs 
r  an  ideal  republic  where  genius  should  alone  carry  with  it  the 
iktent  of  a  life-peerage,  so  also  there  attaches  tu  fixity  a  certain 
Acinatiou,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  constitution  whose  essen- 
a1  elemeuts  may  bo  bouleversed  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  a  general 
lectiou.  It  is  unpleasant  to  reflect  that  hidden  in  the  substratum 
f  society  lie  forces  which — given  such  on  opportunity  as  might  be 
retted  by  war  or  famine — would  rend  the  present  political  fabric  to 
liters ;  and  that  not  by  the  sword  of  the  Communist,  but  by  an 
oeidental  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  a  contingency, 
tis  true,  may  be  regarded  as  highly  improbable.  Not,  however,  as 
[die  beyond  the  range  of  the  possible.  So  long  as  the  country 
Mtfpers,  and  food  can  be  procured  by  honest  labour,  the  temper  of 
Iw  average  Briton  may  continue  placid  enough.  Vary,  however,  the 
ittle  couifortn  of  the  proletariat,  dock  the  profit  of  the  small  shop- 
leeper,  and  a  peril  will  appear  imminent  for  all  that  is.  It  may  be 
irged,  when  a  people  is  strong,  God-fearing,  ami  self-respecting,  that 
tberty  based  on  law  can  never  degenerate  into  license.  Suppose, 
wwever,  that  the  power  of  volition  remains,  whilst  the  check  im- 
OBed  by  religion  is  aniiih  Hated,  and  as  a  consequence  sensuality 
^icts  itself  to  the  ill-tutored  imagination  as  the  supreme  good ; 
lieo  indeed  the  consequences  to  law  and  order,  to  faith  and  refine- 
ment, must  be  most  serious.  The  element  of  fixity,  when  it  was  too 
ite,  tuight  be  discovered  to  be  the  very  oxygen  of  the  political 
^OBphere,  Men  of  culture  would  revolt  from  the  pernicious  elas* 
=ity  of  popular  rule  iu  the  direction  of  a  cruel  Cicsarism.  Any 
^niative  would  seem  preferable  to  the  spectacle  of  the  holy,  the 
dutiful,  the  true,  trampled  under  foot  of  the  insensate  and  ignorant 
pearls  beneath  the  swine's  cloven  hoof.  We  have  no  intention 
*^i"guing  that  all  change  is  in  itself  an  evil.  On  the  contrary,  let 
>>«  &eely  and  loyally  admitted  that  some  change  is  a  mixed,  some 

tinmixed,  good.  It  remains  a  self-evident  truth  that  we  cannot 
^p  the  course  of  the  seasons ;  that,  however  agreeable  it  would  be 
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to  live  tinder  the  sun  of  a  perpetual  summer,  we  must  accept  winter 
AS  an  u^ly  necessity.  For  all  that,  the  declension  from  riches  to 
indigence  could  hardly  bo  regarded  as  advantageous,  beyond  the 
raugOi  at  all  events,  of  cynics  and  stoics.  The  decidence  of  a  giiini 
oak,  whoso  brunches  ufiordcd  pleasure  to  the  eyes  of  a  faaodred 
generations,  thoufjh  bnt  the  debt  due  to  time,  would  rejoice  the 
heart  only  of  the  jaundiced.  There  e3uat  stili,  and  there  ever  will 
be,  iconoclasts  and  destructives,  souls  whose  rudder  is  prejudice  ut 
jealousy.  Let  them  nevertheless  be  priced  by  the  motive  whicb 
directs  their  course  of  action. 

It  was  the  furtime  of  the  writer  to  travel  recently  in  the  compiu; 
of  three  highly  intelligent  commercial  men,  whose  conversatioo  wai 
conducted  in  such  a  tone  as  to  force  itself  upon  his  obserTatioa. 
The  theme  of  their  discourse  turned  upon  the  purchase  of  a  lir^e 
property  in  North  Britain  by  a  member  of  their  own  class.  Tb« 
estate  in  question  is  historic.  Its  name  has  been  inimortahsedia 
verse.  The  race  whose  improvidence  exhausted  it  is  far  more  ancioii 
than  the  institutions  of  Scotland  herself.  By  the  fatal  clicli  of  tin 
auctioneer's  hammer  priceless  acres  of  forest  and  heather  passed  froffl 
them  into  the  possession  of — a  trader* 

The  above  facts  are  simple  enough,  and  the  moral  they  couref 
B^oiust  extravagance  is  too  trilo  to  need  enforcement.     An  hoDonr' 
able  and  generous  soul,  im^xlete  with  commiseration  for  the  fttHcQ 
family,   must  needs  huvu  confessed  that  the   man  who,   with  tU 
bouoars  of  a  thousaud  ancestors  thick  upon  him,  could  yet  be  sofi- 
ciently  base  to  squander  the  heritage  they  bad  left  to  his  stewardiilu|i, 
deserved  the  pangs  of  penury,  the  contempt  of  his  order.     ThfS« 
gentlemen  of  the  mai»ket,  however,  seemed  to  view  the  matttr  in 
a  totally  dilTerent  light.     liegarding,  as  it  appeared,   the  ancient 
nobility  and  gentry  of  tlxese  realms  as  so  many  foemen,  they  mik 
no  secret  of  the  joy  they  felt  that  the  lands  which  belonged  to  th» 
old   bluod,  and  the  stately  home  where  that  old  blood  hud  besD 
nourished,  should  Lave  at  last  been  gripped  by  one  of  themselves* 
11  man  of  hard  bargains,  of  rigs,  coutaugoes,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  jargon  of  pocuhition.      Beelzebub  could  not  have  chuckled  moiA' 
complacently  over  the  rnio  of  a  soul,   nor  could  his  fallen  angtdft' 
have  expressed  in  warmer  terms  their  admiration  of  the  '  cleverness'  < 
— to  use  the  euphemism  foi  low  cunning  now  in  popular  va^gae-^i 
of  their  master,   than   these   men   of  the   same  successful  quality  I 
iu  the   purchaser   of  the  estates   of  a  once   revered  rare.      With 
fervent  energy  they  one  and  all  belauded  the  smartness  of  this  cxe$r 
ture,  till  the  thought  forced  itself  uppermost,  how  did  he  contrive  to 
amass  such  a  mouutain  of  wealth  ?     The  rellection  was  not  reasftor* 
log.     Iu  the  old  days  of  British  commerce  the  merchant  was  a  man 
deservedly  Inmoured  in  his  generation.     He  did  not  rise  to  sudden 
wealth  by  one  grand  equivocal  coap.  Now,  however,  we  have  chaDt;ed 
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Ul  that.   It  in  no  longer  castom&ry  to  ascend  tbe  Jadder  by  bIoit  and 
mhorious  gradatious.     Your  suocosaful  luan  floats  a  few  companies,,, 
Wistnuited    on    priDciples    sitoilur  to    those   which    Mr.    Pliuisollt ' 
deooDDces  in  ship-huildiug.  lu  cue  word,  they  are  designed  to  sink. 
Or  perchance,  if  more  ambitious,  he  projects  an  Esquimaux  or  Pata-- 
f^iiiian  Loan,  the  proceeds  whereof  are  sufficiuut  to  buy  up  man^j, 
ancioDt  estates.     It  may  be  that  his  cleverncsa  is  such  as  to  galL>| 
hftlfu  dozen  honu-jlde  gentlemen  of  sterling  honour,  who  beconi«« 
bis  dopes,  and  J  whilst  he  enjoys  a  reputation  for  the  chiefest  of  Tiiv 
tues — &i2coeaB,  reap  a  han'est  of  disgrace  and  loss.     There  is  no 
ttjiog,  after  all,  whetlier  your  eminent  gentleman   of  the  market 
deaarres,  on  strict  moral  grounds,  to  hold  these  noble  acres  any 
Dore  than  their  tortured  original  proprietor,  who  has  been  forced  by 
Qsurioua  mortgagees  to  soil. 

A.i  the  same  time,  common  sense  and  political  economy  bot^i . , 
deekre  loudly  against  the  fallacy  of  permitting  an  estate  to  remain  - 
OTcr-burdened  with  onerous  lialfilities.  Such  a  state  of  things  ia 
injurious  to  the  tenants  and  their  dependents,  and  operates  also 
dant  prejudiciiilly  a;:r>iiuHt  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  a 
cooutry  whire  bread  and  meat  are  none  too  plentiful,  the  enrichment 
of  tbti  ground  is  of  prime  i:uportanoe.  When,  therefore,  the  estate 
ilMton  up — ^in,  other  words,  when  the  fool  or  madman  ofthe  family  . 
eooMs  into  poesession — the  fuo-simple  must  inevitably  chaitge  hands. 
Tborti  are  those  who  will  detest  the  former  freeholders,  and  eulogise 
tHti  meritorious  enterprise  of  the  fiuamnal  magnate  who  occupies 
their  territorial  throne.  Others  again,  ourselves  among  the  number, 
Ukeadillereut  and  more  righteous  riew.  The  fact,  however,  remains 
Uvond  the  region  of  sentiment.  The  lands  are  paid  for,  though  it 
^  with  defied  coin.  '  The  old  order  ceaseth,  giving  place  to  new.* 
^bare  is  no  disputing  the  hard  logic.  Welcome  as  best  you  may 
tha  coming,  speed  the  parting,  lurd.  Tears,  idle  tears,  will  not . 
'^toru  one  ^ower  of  the  mountain  heather,  one  frond  of  the  loved 
''rake-fern,  one  pine  on  the  hiil-side,  one  beech  of  the  woodland. 
j*ff  the  ostracised  race  the  poetry  of  centuries  is  pastj  the  prose  of 
■bnl  cycle  begins. 

;  A  question  heie  arises — and  it  has  never,  as  far  as  the  writer 
^  cognisant,  been  broached  before — would  it  not  be  compatible  with 
^vict  justice  and  the  true  principles  of  economy  to  spare  a  fraction, 
■  Dot  for  the  spendthrift,  at  least  for  his  despoiled  ponterity,  for  the 
t)en  who  bear  his  name  ?  If  you  needs  must  fell  the  tree  as  an 
Bering  to  your  great  god  Shylock,  is  it  too  much,  of  your  charity  to 
leg  for  the  stump  7 

!■  more  prosaic  language,  these  unalterable  Medo-Persic  laws  of 
Iqiply  and  demand,  which  require  the  surrender  of  acres  virtually 
irfeited,  lest  the  food  supply  of  the  country  should  be  impaired,    i 
old  not  be  infringed  were  the  old  home  preserred  to  the  old  name. 


enrage  the  town  of  Sexenoaks,  and  iofdriate  the  couutyl 
and  then,  unless  he  actaally  pulled  down  the  ancestral  ha 
Dorseta,  he  woald  have  done  his  little  pitiful  worst.      So 
public  are  concerned,  it  would  be  infinitely  prefcral)lo  for 
to  belong  to  the  right  name,  especially  if  any  futnro  possec 
Wyndham  type  were  to  bo  estopped  from  committing  vi 
injure  either  house  or  park.     This  brings  tis  to  our  point. 
We  assert  with  earnestness  bom  of  conviction  that  th 
of  all  the  old  landmarks,  connected  aa  they  are  with  nat 
comity  histories,  is  nothing  short  of  a  public  misfortune, 
minded  man  could  contemplate  the  severance  of  Hatfieh 
Cecils,  Belvoir  from  the  Manners,  Charlecote  from  the  Lui 
wick  from  the  Grevilles,  and  many  hundred  other  ancient 
from  names  which  have  grown  into  every  stone,  without  a 
intense  sorrow,  of  bitter  mortification.     The  writer  maybe 
for  asserting  that  his  own  mind  ranges  perforce  in  the  di 
the  ruins  of  what  once  was  the  home  of  a  Cavalier,  his  own  l 
The  angle  of  a  lofty  wall  still  remains  to  show  how  bn 
mansion  was  defended  for  the  king  against  Fairfax ;  but 
glorious  stones  have,  alas,  passed  away  from  the  possession 
lant  Cavalier's  family.  The  fee-simple  was  aliened  by  a  ma( 
subBequently  demised  all  he  possessed,  including  invalual 
records,  to  his  servant.     What  has  happened  to  a  gens 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  brace  of  counties  might  occur  to  th 
name  is  graven  on  the  pages  of  English  history.     Our  ai 
of  the  kind  termed  afortiorij  i.c,  that  if  that  bo  a  cruelty  an 
which  affects  the  insignificant,  it  follows  that  it  would  be 
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Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  modus  we  would  ventore  to 
propose  as  a  preserratiTe  for  ancient  landmarks  will  be  supplied  bj 
the  demesne  of  Blenheim.     The  Marlborough  family^  for  all  prac- 
ticable and  reasonable  ends,  oivns  that  great  palace  whose  uomea- 
dature  is  derived  from  the  victory  which  sheds  its  lustre  on  their 
same.     They  enjoy  possession^  if  not  quite  as  arbitrarily  as  Ikfr. 
Tompkins  in  Tompkins  Hall,  or  Alderman  Tallow  in  Greasian  Coorti 
yet  OS  fully  as  our  gracious  Sovereign  in  Windsor  Castle.     We  dare 
assert  that  no  living  Engliijh  nobleman  or  gentleman  of  honour  de- 
I  ores  to  hold  sway  over  liis  home  to  the  detriment  of  his  heirs.    We 
dare  assert,  moreover,  that — give  them  but  the  cliance — ninety-nine 
representatives  of  ancient  houses  out  of  every  hundred  would  gladly 
Lfkoit  to  any  pecuniary  sacrifice,  could  they  but  insure  the  treasured 
^|irt,  castle,  or  house  against  the  horror — however  remote — of 
Venation. 

That  such  a  privilege  might  bo  granted  without  injury*  to  the 

community  at  large,  wc  submit  as  a  problem  the  conclusion  whereof 

is  fairly  established  in  our  own  mind.    But  we  would  emphatically  re- 

rtrict  such  a  privilege  to  the  right  sort,  and  the  right  sort  only. 

Bad  Daylcsford  been  irremovabiy  locked  up  in  tho  clutches  of  the 

f  Muggins,  or  whoever  he  was,  who  happened  to  buy  it  from  the 

I  Hastings  family,  poor  Warren  Hastings  could  not  have  recovered 

p*>38e8sion  of  that  loved  demesne  of  his  ancestors.     Hence  to  sow 

Amenability  broadcast  would  prove  alike  prejudicial  and  pernicious. 

^Btvenae  would  be  opened  to  enable  Swindle  the  promoter  not  only ' 

^Ksten  himself  like  a  poisonous  fungus  on  the  soil  of  Britain, 

bat  even  to  defraud  his  creditors.     The  creation  of  a  privilege  in  a 

free  country  must  both  be  of  the  nature  of  an  exception,  and  also  so 

^jr  merited  as  to  he  justiQable  on  moral  grounds.     It  is  because 

*e  do  not  believe  that  the  British  public  is  so  bilious  as  to  regard 

*ith  complacency  tho  transfer  of  Bloulicim  to  a  Manchester  spinner, 

^t  Strathfioldsaye  to  a  Birmingham  hardware  man,  that  we  venture 

^  urge  the  propriety  of  giving  effect  to  a  righteous  popular  senti- 

ttJsnt. 

To  descend  to  detail : 

We  propose  that  the  lord  of  an  ancient  mansion  or  place  of 
bistoric  interest,  which  has  been  held  by  his  family — in  the  male 
line  €U  a  ruU .-  there  might  be  some  few  exceptions — for  at  least 
three  centuries,  should  be  permitted  to  convey,  in  lieu  of  any  existent 
entail,  the  fee-simple  to  the  Crown,  which,  in  return  for  a  certain 
(am — say  one-third  of  the  value  of  tho  hoase  and  surrounding  de- 
nesne — should  grant  it  for  ever  to  the  heir-at-law  of  the  existing 
>wner  by  the  tenancy  known  as  grand  seijeanty,  i,e.  the  performance 
>f  some  easy  and  nominal  service,  such  as,  for  example,  the  present- 
ttioD  of  a  banner  at  the  coronation  of  each  fresh  monarch.  A  com- 
nisaioQ  might  be  appointed  to  sit  for  a  term  of  years  in  order  to 
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decide  on  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  rarions  ftppUcants ;  aui 
sum  thereby  realised  mi^ht  be  applied  towards  the  redoetioD 
National  Debt.  Thns  the  conntry  would  gain — for  a  prrnl 
priceleHB  pould  only  be  pnrchaHed  at  a  heary  coat — whilst  it 
be  a  Bubliine  aatisfaction  to  all  who  cherish  the  memory  of  the 
of  their  ancestors  to  feel  that,  by  a  compact  with  the  national  hoaoVj 
that  home,  be  it  castle,  tower,  hall,  court,  house,  or  but  an  hy^Wid 
Tuin,  was  for  ever  safe  from  profanation.  This,  we  affirm,  is 
not  a  shoddy,  sentiment.  It  has  animated  poets;  it  has  i 
the  warrior  and  the  statesman.  Political  economy  may  frown 
it.  But  then  the  precepts  of  that  exactest  of  sctencaa  are 
npon  the  supposition  that  man  is  a  mere  bartering  animal, 
the  adjunct  of  a  soul. 

There  are  those  who  would  argno  that  the  above  pnri]e|E!a,Q 
granted  at  all,  should  be  conceded  only  as  the  appanage  of  a  tttlc^. 
To  this  we  reply,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  the  most  intaroft- 
inf^  relics  of  antiquity  in  these  realms  are  now  held,  and  have  bM 
hold  from  time  immemorial,  by  grand  old  families,  who  haveetrt^ 
little  for  any  further  embellishment  than  their  own  name,  which  htt 
been  known  for  centuries  as  a  household  word  in  their  na^n^kt 
counties.  The  distribution,  too,  of  litlen  has  got  to  be  eieemu 
The  ancient  and,  in  its  earlier  days,  glorious  order  of  barotaeti  ba 
become  degraded  by  perpetual  connection  with  civic  vnlgaritm 
Peerages  are  created  with  such  reckless  profasion,  and  so  entire? 
without  the  •  nonsense  of  merit,'  that  we  may  soon  expect  as  mtir 
lords  in  London  as  there  are  generals  in  the  United  (states.  Po 
one  great  genius  ench  as  Lytton  or  Macaulay.  for  one  hero  soch  i 
Hardinge  or  Gough,  fifty  peerages  are  flung  away  upon  lawyers  wbi 
*  leave  not  a  wrack  behind*  them,  as  regards  fame  ;  npon  Secretirie 
of  Stjite  whoso  very  names  are  so  little  that  they  will  lack  a  reoofl 
'on  the  pages  of  En'^lish  history.  Assuredly  to  offer  aa  additiana 
inducement  to  facile  Premiers  to  lavish  honours  which  should  h 
given  gradgingly,  and  only  to  the  highest  and  most  represectatir 
men  in  thonght  or  action,  would  be  of  all  evils  most  mischievonat 
the  constitution.  Besides  which,  our  object  is  not  to  mannfactni 
a  tinsel  aristocracy.  Heaven  knows  we  have  enough,  too  much,  < 
that  type  of  sham  already !  Our  desire  is  simple  enough,  and  ^ 
from  ignoble.  We  hold  it  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  u  nation 
historic  traditions  to  preserve  what  tends  to  its  honour  as  a  peop 
not  merely  free  but  also  ancient.  For  this  reason  England  woo 
rniflRer  were  there  no  longer  a  Stonor  of  Stonor,  a  Pusey  of  Pusey, 
Phelips  of  Montacnte,  a  Blount  of  Bloimfs  Court;  and  were  tl 
old  seats  of  those  ancient  families  desecrated  by  the  intrusion  of 
Noakes.  a  Stokes,  a  Brown,  or  a  Styles.  Noakes,  it  is  true,  m 
be  a  very  much  more  exalted  being  than  the  late  Mr.  Whitmore 
Chastlcton,  for  example,  who  willed  to  fell  the  timber  environii 
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ki*  stately  dcm«ime.  NonkcB  may  bo  artist,  platocrat,  apostle, 
IwiBMiTiilHiiiin,  anythinn;  and  everything ;  but  he  does  not  happen  to 
to  WUtmore,  and  he  has  simply  no  right  to  inirade  upon  the  herit- 
wfateh  is  baptised  with  a  worthier  name.  Money  abeady  bnys  too 
It  wwild  convey  a  fine  monil  lesson  were  the  country  to 
'Thus  far,  no  further.'  Money  cannot  purchase  love,  troth, 
t,  honour,  the  manners  and  tone  of  thought  of  a  gentleman, 
any  special  reason,  then,  why  money  sliould  be  jierDtitted 
itself  ridiculous  by  pluyiag  the  rOU  of  the  ass  in  the  lion's 
? 

1^  Were  the  writer  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  debating  society,  he 
H|ht  fairly  expert  to  be  simply  pelted  with  objections.  Of  these 
^w&nat  all  would  be  easily  traceable  to  evil  motives,  snob  aajealooBy, 

iidily,  vulgarity,  hatred,  spite,  meanncKs,   and  the   like.      They 
lid  De«d  no  refutation  ;  nor,  indeed,  would  those  which,  bom  of 
ittde  philosophy,  denounce  ovtiry  type  of  privilege,  not  excluding 
right  to  be  seized  of  freehold,  on  tlic  broad  ground  that  all  pro- 
ftrty  in  robbery,  and  that  comniunism  is  the  regeneration  of  society 
^jd  individuals.     There  remains,  however,  one  pracdcul  difficulty, 
Bkh  eannot  so  readily  be  met,  and  at  all  events  courts  a  candid 
^■tosiion. 

HpLet  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  fool  or  a  madman  who,  succeeding 
%^the  ancient  homo  and  acres,  falls  into  ovil  hands,  and  FelU  all 
'"ftat  can  be  sold.  On  the  principle  we  have  inculcated,  he  would 
koettO])ped  from  alienating  the  home  and  its  surronnding  acreage. 
fie  is  therefore  left,  after  all  else  is  squandered,  a  beggar  with  four 
Walls  and  a  park.  Is  not  this,  it  may  be  urged,  incongruous,  if  not 
peaitively  absurd  ? 

The  objection  is  a  fair  one  ;  ho  fair,  indeed,  that  we  may  meet 
it  quite  half  way  by  a  free  admission  that  the  position  of  so  intoxi- 
Bsted  a  spendthrift  is  incongruous,  nay,  more,  if  you  will,  ab- 
The  man,  be  he  gentle  or  simple,  who  plays  the  fool  most 
dte  derision  by  his  folly.  Ue  must  be  content  to  lie  upon  the 
M  he  has  made.  80  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  cannot  escape  the 
inevitable.  His  son,  however,  be  it  remornbered,  or  his  heir-ut-law, 
may  torn  out  his  very  opposite.  To  adopt  the  beautiful  words  of 
the  Old  Testament,  he  may  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right.  He 
may  earnestly  desire  to  retrieve  the  lost  honour  of  the  family.  At 
dl  events,  however  poor  he  might  be,  he  would  start  well  with  a 
bome  and  a  name.  The  sympathies  of  all  righteous  men  would  be 
bifl ;  and  although  it  often  takes  a  century  to  recover  the  ground 
lost  in  one  mad  decade,  still  the  game,  however  up-hill,  would  not 
:>e  altogether  desperate.  Men  of  birth  and  slender  means  nut  un- 
^eqnently  ally  themselves  to  plebeian  wealth,  and  thus  the  old  tree, 
khrough  the  medium  of  a  new  graft,  brings  forth  fruit  brave  as  in 
ihe  days  of  yore. 
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Of  course,  if  the  writer's  premises  arc  altogether  wroog-headfld, 
if  they  are  to  be  confonndcd  with  an  impoaaible  and  Ticioas  ultrv 
Toryism,  if  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  venerable  homes  of  Englind 
sbonld  change  hands,  then  the  conclnaion  drawn  is  fallaciooB  ud 
ridiculous.     One  thing,  however,  seems  tolerably  self*evideDt~lo 
wit,  that  if  the  old  blood,  which  loved  the  people  and  the  peopU 
loved,  dies  out,  or  is  bought  up  by  leviathan  land-porchasers,  we 
are  not  far  from  the  red  haven  which  the  sciolist  desires  as  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  human  happiness.     The  sympathy  between  the  old 
squires  and  the  toilers  of  the  field  was  acute.    Your  modern  invesUv 
in  laTid  regards  those  beneath  him  in  the  light  of  so  many  factorr 
operatives— they  are  more  chattels  in  the  labour-market.     Ther 
are  not  to  him  the  direct  descendants  of  the  brave  troopers  whom  his 
ancestor  led  at  Edgehill,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  if  he  hjul  in 
cestor  at  all,  said  party  was  probably  engaged  in  blacking  boota 
or  sweeping  chimneys  whilst  that  eventful  engagement  was  raging. 
Destroy   the   genuineness   of  homan  sympathy,  and   all  territohai 
rights  mast  be  resented  in  the  long-run  as  intolerable  UBorpatians- 
In  that  event  fate  would  ingulf  mercilessly  both  the  noblest  of 
noble  and  geutlost  of  gentle,  and  also  Mr.  Swindle  with  his  cbnm 
Tompkins  and  the  newly- baroneted  Alderman  Tallow.      The  oa^ 
splendid  feature  in  communism  is  its  perfect  impartiality.     It  holl^ 
OS  a  foe  not  solely  the  gentleman,  but  equally  the  merchant,  Uk 
shopkeeper,  the  huckster,  any  and  every  proprietor  of  any  and  &ier^ 
thing.     It  may  or  may  not  be  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  our  fracH 
lion  of  the  kosmos.     But  it  is,  at  all  events,  honest  and  foursqaan?  -4 
Nay  more,  it  is  clear-headed  enough  to  condemn  the  sophistry  whitW 
would  rob  an  ancient  race  of  their  ancestral  home,  in  order  to  exaL'4 
a  rem  quomodo  upstart.    Those  who  object  to  so  simple  and  righleoi»-^ 
a  measure  as  the  retention  for  old  families  of  the  nooks  of  Old  Eng^ 
land  which  have  been  hallowed  for  them  by  long  centuries  of  splendid 
associations,  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  principled 
upon  which  they  base  their  arguments  must,  if  pushed  to  their  plai-^ 
logical  extrcnic,   justify   nothing  short   of  the  most   naked,   crae 
loTelling  communism. 

c.  B. 
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AWAKENING  OF  SPRING 


Blkssinq  tlio  vale,  a  softer  breath 
Dawns  on  the  wintry  night  of  death ; 

Birds,  meadows,  trees  reanme 
The  joy  wherewith  of  old  thoy  laugh*d, 
And  life  from  sunlit  heavens  qnaff'd, 

Till  At^tamn  gather'd  gloom. 

Dear  is  the  fern's  uncurling  green, 
Dear  the  white  elm-buda  sparkling  keen 

Athwart  the  living  blue ; 
Promise  and  Hope  move  haud-in-hand, 
Fair  twins,  thronghuut  a  tlow'r-starr'd  land. 

Zephyrs  their  steps  pursue. 


The  hedgehog  tnms  within  his  bed 

Of  leaves  beneath  the  thorn-bush  spread. 

To  find  his  dreams  fulBll'd ; 
Glad  swallows  twitter  round  young  Spring, 
And  joyous  carol,  twinkling  wing, 

Tell  where  the  linnets  build. 


Now  Fancy  rouses,  many  a  shape 
Of  beauty  bom  she  hastes  to  drape 

With  words  that,  soaring  strong, 
Rise  heavenward  first,  and  thence  descend 
On  kindly  souls  which  love  to  blend 

Their  sympathies  with  song. 

To  nature's  gladness  Mem'ry  blind 
Calls  buried  Springs  once  more  to  mind, 

And  raoHms  time's  rolling  flood ; 
But  soon,  lest  churlish  aho  should  prove, 
Where  all  around  smiles  endless  love, 

Thaws  to  a  genial  mood. 
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And  yet  old  melodies  are  dea^— 

Old  tlinish-songs — unto  manhood's  ear. 

And  sweet  is  many  a  thonght 
Snatcfa'd  from  past  Springs.    Ah,  sweeter  then 
Smelt  violets  in  omr  native  glen 

Than  those  late  Aprils  hronght ! 

And  will  the  cackoo's  accents  fling 
Such  glamour  roond  this  new-bom  Spring 
^  As  when  fond  Fancy  strays 

Where,  careless  boys,  we  roamM  the  glades  ? 
How  soon  the  keenest  joy  now  fades  I 
How  long  were  boyhood's  dajs ! 


No  matter ;  thankfiil  while  'tis  ours 
To  stray  with  unabated  powers 

Through  gleams  of  Paradise, 
Well  mark  the  year's  bright  flowm  expand, 
And  joy  with  all  the  happy  luid 

Amidst  some  nat'nd  si^s. 

H.  a.  VATEINS,  ic.i. 


winter-time,  somewhere  nbont  Christmas,  when  a  snnp  party 
tired  hnnters  were  assembled  about  a  roaring  firo  of  logs,  enjoying 

EQerons  hospitality  of  the  raaater  of  the  hounds.    A  hard  day's 
g  oyer  the  mountain  slopes  had  somewhat  wearied  them  all ; 
sation  languished  a  little,  for  everybody  was  more  disposed  to 
ten  than  talk.     The  village  doctor,  however,  was  ft'ee  from  this 

rtrgy,  as  he  had  only  joined  the  party  at  the  dinner-table.     He 
a  lively  little  Welshman,  full  of  shrugs  and  gestures,  with  a  fresh 
•ewd  face,  in  which  good-humonr  contended  with  tonchiness. 
r*  Come,  tell  ns  a  story,  EvaiiH,'  said  the  master,  suddenly  ronsing 
a  gentle  doze,  and  slapping  the  doctor  vigorously  on  the  knee, 

all  going  to  sleep/ 
'he  doctor  required  a  little  pressing.  He  professed  himself  at 
for  a  subject.  Like  the  celebrated  Knife-grinder,  he  hud  no 
ty  to  tell.  *  Unless,  gentlemen,  you  would  like  me  to  tell  you 
bt  the  difiBculty  I  have  in  getting  my  bills  in.'  At  this  there 
k  B  general  murmur  of  dissent.  '  Shall  I  tell  you,  then,  of  the 
■t  that  was  seen  by  William  Griffith  Jones  ?' 
r^hci  anbject  seemed  a  promising  one,  especially  as  the  hero  of 
I  story  was  present,  a  young  Welsh  squire  of  shy  and  retiring 
sits,  who  was  more  devoted  to  the  ancient  customs  of  his  rare 
m  to  modem  culture.  '  It  is  not  right,  indeed,'  ho  remonstrated. 
ihis  protest  was  unheeded,  and  the  doctor  began  : 
r*  I  don't  think,'  he  said,  spreading  out  his  hands  to  the  blaze  of 
>  fire,  'that  we  Welsh  are  superstitious.  There  was  a  good  deal 
it  once,  but  not  now.  It  is  only  here  and  there,  among  our 
)d  old-fashioned  families,  such  as  that  of  our  friend  Jones  here 
the  Plas,  that  you  meet  i^ith  some  old  stories  belonging  to  them. 
ie  said,  for  instance,  that  the  family  of  the  Plas  have  a  tradition 
Lt  on  certain  occ4isions  a  white  horse  appears  to  some  one  of  their 
mbers,  foreboding  death  or  heavy  miaftirtune.  Well,  whateyer 
,Bon  may  tell  us,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  things  have  a  great 
laence  on  the  mind  :  and  William  here  was  never  free  from  a 
lain  amount  of  dread  of  some  day  seeing  this  appalling  vision, 
ps,  when  he  visited  our  little  town,  and  spei.t  an  evening  with  a 
)Dd.  he  objected  very  much  to  going  home  alone.  He  was  bravo 
:h  by  daylight ;  but  when  night  came  on,  and  he  had  the  pro- 
of facing  the  dark  way  to  the  Plas,  his  courage  failed  him,  and 
lesily  begged  for  company.     But  one  mork^  night  last  wintet 
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William  foand  himself  overtaken  by  midnight  at  the  hoase  of  Morris 
of  the  Bryn,  at  the  breaking-up  of  a  little  bachelor  party.  Every- 
body was  moTing  off  in  different  directions — for  Morris  was  «a 
early  man — but  no  one  was  pjoing  the  way  of  our  friend  William, 
and  he  was  afraid  to  traverse  it  by  himself. 

'  You  mast  know  that  William  lives  at  home  with  his  grand- 
mother and  his  brother  John,  and  that,  cnrionsly  enoogh,  whilst 
William  is  a  very  good-tempered  man,  John  is  not  a  little  qoarrel* 
some.  For  that  reason  the  two  brothers  are  not  always  on  good 
terms;  and  where  you  see  one  of  them,  the  other  is  pretty  sore  Dot 
to  be  found.  Indeed,  like  our  young  gentry  of  days  gone  by,  Job 
is  in  the  habit  of  roaming  about  the  country,  stopping  first  at  ooe 
house  and  then  at  another,  taking  free  quarters  with  his  brotber'i 
tenants^  who  are  not  always  well  pleased  to  see  him.  John  was 
not  at  the  party  at  Morris's,  and  he  and  his  brother  had  quarrelled 
violently  that  very  moriuug.  I  have  good  reason  to  know  that,  for 
it  80  happened  that  John  had  spent  the  evening  with  mo. 

*I  left  William  standing  at  Morris's  door,  looking  this  waywii 
that,  and  feeling  his  heart  grow  weaker  and  weaker  every  second; 
everybody  had  gone  except  young  Mejrrick,  who  lodged  in  the  town, 
and  he  stood  on  the  steps,  lighting  np  hia  pipe.  "I  wish  joa 
would  walk  home  with  me,  Meyrick,"  said  Jones ;  "  it*8  so  lonely." 
Meyrick  laughed  a  sarcastic  laugh.  "And  who  shall  walk  b^^ 
home  with  me  ?"  he  asked.  '*  Well,  you  could  sleep  on  a  bench  ia 
the  hall  at  our  house,"  said  William.  **I  prefer  my  own  feather- 
bed," replied  Meyriuk.  "  But,  my  good  fellow,  rfo,"  said  Williini 
entreatiugly.  *'Look  here,  are  you  hungry?"  "Yes,  indeed," 
said  Meyrick — for  Morris  had  not  given  them  any  supper,  and  Mey- 
rick had  dined  early.  **  Then,  if  you  will  come  homo  with  me,  wfl 
will  have  a  capital  supper — corned  beef  and  red  salmon,  and  plant/ 
of  good  ale,  with  some  whiaky-punch  afterwards — and  yon  skill 
sleep  on  the  dining-room  sofa."     Well,  that  tempted  Meyrick. 

'  The  way  to  the  Plaa  at  night  ia  not  pleasant.     First  of  lU 
comes  the  bridge,   with  the  water  moaning  and  whispering  down 
below,  and  there,  you  know,  it  is  said  that  a  maid  who  had  been 
wronged  threw  herself  into  the  river  and  was  drowned.     After  tbil 
you  come  to  a  dark  hill-side,  where  the  road  winds  through  a  thick 
wood,  just  the  place  for  anybody  to  spring  out  upon  you  and  murder 
you ;   and,  when  you  come  out  of  the  wood,  you  pass  between  two 
high  rocks,  where  they  say  Ihiit  thieves  and  robbers  were  put  to 
death  a  long  while  ago.     And  even  then  yon  are  a  good  way  from 
the  Plas,  that  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  grove  of  trees,  and  looks 
wild  and  ghostly  enough  itself  when  you  get  there. 

*  It  was  a  tempestuous  night ;  the  wind  howled  savagely,  making 
all  kinds  of  strange  noises  among  the  trees  ;  dark  as  pitch,  for  the 
moon  would  not  rise  for  an  hour  or  more.     The  two  young  men 
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^rapt  qTzietly  along,  starting  and  quivering  at  every  noise.    A  sheep 

jTiiDped  up  before  them  out  of  a  ditch,  and  frightened  them  almost 

out  of  their  senses.     A  screech-owl  flew  over  the  wood,  moaning 

■ltd  shrieking  like  a  child ;   and  then  they  gave  themselves  up  for 

lost.     Bat  nothing  happened,  after  all,  till  they  had  come  to  the 

place  between  the  two  crags,  when  in  an  interval  of  calm  they 

lieard  a  distant  sound  from  the  direction  of  the  Plas.     They  stopped 

and  listened  intently.     The  sound  was  approaching ;  it  came  nearer 

L  and  nearer.     At  last  it  proved  to  be  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs. 

P  Clop,  clop,  clop,  clop.     '*  What  can  it  bo?"   said  Meyrick,  seizing 

William  by  the  arm.     '*  There  can  be  no  horse  coming  from  the 

Pits  at  this  time  of  night."    William  gazed  and  listened  a  moment 

longer,  and  then  began  to  run  as  fast  as  he  could  in  an  opposite 

din^ction.    "  Run,"  he  cried  in  a  hoarse  whisper  to  his  companion — 

**mn  for  yonr  life  ;  if  it  catehes  us  here,  wo  are  lost !"     They  just 

cleared  the  rocks  as  the  horse's  hoofs  echoed  hollowly  behind  them. 

William  jumped  into  the  hedge  on  one  side,  and  Meyrick  on  the 

,     olher.     The  horse  went  past  like  the  wind. 

■       *  After  a  while  they  crawled  out.    *•  Did  you  see  it  ?"  whispered 

B William.      **I  saw  something  white."     "  White  was  it?     Are  you 

Hlore?"     •*  Yes;  a  white  horse."     '*  Then  it's  all  over  \\'ith  one  of 

»    *W;  there  will  be  a  death  in  our  family  within  twenty-four  hours." 

''Iwish  I  hadn't  come  with  you,"   said  Meyrick.      **  Come  on," 

8*id  William,  now  in  quite  a  fever  of  excitement.      "  Dear,  I  hope 

'^  vill  Dot  bo  John  ;  and  we  parted  such  bad  friends  !"     "  John  fell 

out  with  me  to-day  too,"  said  Meyrick,  **  and  I  threatened  to  break 

*^  head."      **  Well,  lot  us  hope  it  may  be  grandmother." 

*  As  they  approached  the  Plas  the  storm  increased.  The  trees 
'*''ere  lashing  each  other  fiercely  with  their  leafless  branches,  and 
^lowers  of  twigs  were  hurled  against  their  faces.  The  Plas  was  all 
^  darkness,  and  looked  so  solemn  and  funereal  that  they  were 
almost  afraid  to  enter,  William  went  first ;  then  he  stopped,  and 
"Waited  for  Meyrick.  **  They  say  too,"  he  whispered,  "  that  at  such 
time  a  corpse  is  seen  lying  stretched  across  a  bier  in  the  hall ;  aup- 
pose  we  should  see  it  ?"  *'  O,  go  in,"  said  Meyrick ;  "  let  us  know 
the  worst  at  once." 

*  The  hall  was  all  in  darkness ;  but  William  found  the  matches 
on  the  table,  and  was  just  going  to  strike  a  light,  when  Meyrick 
stumbled  over  something  in  the  hall.  *•  Hang  it ;  a  dog  !"  he  cried, 
and  dealt  a  desperate  kick  at  it.  It  was  a  heavy  blow,  and  was 
followed  by  a  sound  of  crashing  and  breaking,  and  a  short  sharp 
cry.  "  What  have  I  done  ?"  cried  Meyrick.  **  A  light !  quick  !" 
The  light  revealed  the  body  of  a  youth  lying  apparently  lifeless  on 
the  floor.  William  gave  a  loud  Hhriek.  '*  It  is  brother  John  !"  he 
cried.  '*  Meyrick,  what  have  you  doue?  You  have  killed  him."  It 
was  the  white  horse,  you  see,  that  would  not  be  denied. 
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'  Well,  after  a  moment's  speechless  liorror,  tlie  two  Toan^ 
looked  into  each  other's  faocB ;  the  satoe  thing  had  occurred  to  eacL 
They  were  both  on  Lad  terms  with  John.  They  had  killed  him— 
they  would  be  seissed,  condemned,  hang.  In  the  £urry  of  the  mo- 
ment they  did  not  see  that  the  most  sensible  way  would  bo  to  gird 
the  alarm  at  once,  and  expltdn  things.  They  thought  only  of  cou- 
ceolineut.  Listening  iuteutly,  they  found  that  no  one  was  arooaaL 
Then  they  took  up  the  body  by  the  head  and  feet,  gently  earned  it 
to  the  wood-houso,  and  placing  a  log  against  the  body,  as  if  it  hi4 
fallen  do\vn,  they  crept  away  guiltily  towards  the  town,  oveipOffGred 
with  grief  and  terror.  They  Jiad  not,  however,  got  more  than  hilf' 
way  back,  before  William  stopped  suddenly,  and  clasping  his  huidi 
to  hie  temples,  cried,  "  Meyrick,  my  hat  !**  His  hat  had  blown  off 
when  they  were  carrying  poor  John,  and  in  the  excitement  he  hid 
forgotten  all  about  it.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  they  most  go 
back,  else  they  might  both  suffer. 

'  They  reached  the  house  at  last,  and  crept  cautiously  round  to 
the  yard.  The  tempest  had  abated  now,  and  a  wan  yellow  oiouo 
showeii  over  the  trees.  William's  hat  lay  full  in  the  moouligLt  in 
the  middle  of  the  yard.  He  had  just  clutche-d  it,  when  he  heaid  % 
noise  from  the  wood-house,  and  looking  up,  saw  a  ghastly  tigtua, 
having  the  features  of  his  brother  John,  but  clad  all  in  white,  inUu 
very  habiliments  of  the  grave.  His  companion  saw  it  at  the  saraa 
time,  and  they  both  darted  away  at  their  utmost  speed.  Bat  lb* 
figure,  whatever  it  was,  followed  them,  without  sound  or  appar«Dt 
motion  ;  each  felt  that  the  touch  of  the  spectre  was  upon  him.  Thvf 
reached  the  town  at  last.  There  was  a  light  in  my  surgery,  tod 
for  it  they  made  like  frightened  deer.  I  must  U^ll  you  how  it  was 
that  my  surgery  was  lighted  up  at  that  lime  of  night. 

*  John,  as  I  told  you,  had  spent  the  evening  with  me,  aoil  I 
was  heartily  wishing  I  could  get  rid  of  him,  when,  as  luck  wooifa^ 
have  it,  a  meBsagc  came  from  the  quarry  to  which  I  am  surgeon  ^H 
call  me  to  see  a  young  man  who  had  fallen  and  broken  some  bones. 
The  messenger  had  come  on  horseback,  and  he  went  on  to  the  Goat, 
to  order  a  car  and  horse  to  take  me  to  the  quarry,  whilst  I  put  up 
my  instruments  and  so  on.     iVmong  other  things  I  took  a  smili 
bottle  of  chloric  ethej:,  as  a  stimulant,  in  case  it  were  required.     I 
couldn't  leave  John  in  the  house,  and  so  I  took  him  with  me.    We 
reached  the  quarry,  and  I  attended  to  the  young  man,  leaving  John 
in  the  car,  and,  as  it  happened,  the  bottle  of  ether  too.     It  was  a 
cold  night,  and  John,  seeing  the  little  cuse-bottle,  thought  it  con- 
tained spirits,  and,  first  testing  it  with  his  nose,  applied  his  m^ 
to  it,  and  took  a  good  pull  at  it. 

'When  I  returned  to  the  cor,  I  found  the  bottle  empty, 
John  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  car  fast  asleep.     Fortoziately,  aa  it 
seemed  at  the  time,  he  had  &ot  drunk  enough  to  do  him  sanoos 
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e  effect  was  as  if  he  were  iotoxicated.  &nd  it  wonid  be 

to  sleep  it  off.     But  as  we  were  driviog  homewards 

it  ooearred  to  me  that  I  would  not  like  to  have  him  at  mj  house 

frny  longer,  and  as  it  was  Dot  far  out  of  vay  way  to  go  round  by  the 

Plu»  I  deterniiued  to  leave  him  there.     Whea  I  reached  the  house, 

ev«ry  ooe  was  in  bed,  and  not  to  be  awakened.     I  made  up  a  sort 

of  nest  for  master  John,   with  mats  aud  rugs,  upon  the  hall-floor^ 

wJxi  drove  homewards  through  the  avenue,  the  white  horse  iu  the 

car  ahowicg  oouspicuously  a^^ainst  the  dark  background  of  the  night, 

and  frightening  our  friend  William  and  his  companion,  as  I  h&vd 

t<dlyoa.     And  that  was  how  the  accident  happened  to  poor  Joha. 

^Vben  I  reached  home  I  had  some  medicine  to  make  up,  and  hence 

the  hght  in  the  surgery. 

'Well,  not  to  keep  you  any  longer  in  suspense,  I  may  tell  joa 
'mi       tltat  Juhn  was  not  killed — not  even  seriously  hurt,  and  what  hap- 
j  I      peoed  to  him  in  the  wood-house  he  told  me  ailerwards,  and  it 
■A     jJeaood  me  so  much  that  I  nill  tell  you  all  about  it. 
■■  '  He  hud  not  heeii  long  iu  the  wood-house  when  the  cold  brought 

V  him  to  his  sonsen.  He  wbb  under  the  impression  at  first  that  he 
Has  still  in  the  cor,  and  that  some  one  was  leaning  heavily  upon  him. 
That  was  the  log,  you  remember,  that  they  had  placed  against  him. 
Well,  he  gave  a  violent  push,  the  log  fell  to  the  ground,  and  he 
rose  to  his  feet  quite  bewildered  as  to  where  he  was.  Seeing,  how* 
ev«r,  the  moonlight  shining  through  a  chink  in  the  door,  he  made 
towirds  it,  and  tried  to  pull  the  door  open.  But  the  log  he  hadr^J 
piahisd  oJI  him  had  jammed  itself  against  the  duor,  and  it  was  im-  ^^| 
movable.  Then  it  struck  him  that  he  was  iu  prisou.  This  uarrow 
o<»ifined  place,  out  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  get,  must  be  a  cell 
of  the  police  look-up.  He  had  been  riotona  iu  his  caps,  no  doubt, 
AOd  the  police  had  taken  him  up.  He  was  very  indignant  at  first 
^t  he,  a  gontleman*8  son,  should  bo  treated  so,  and  he  hammered 
Violently  at  tho  door  for  some  time,  and  shook  it ;  but  finding  that 
Nobody  took  any  notice  of  him,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  bed, 

'  Feeling  about  with  his  hands,  he  discovered  a  kind  of  ledge  on 

*  heap  of  roots,  where  they  had  been  taken  away  for  household 

(^onstuuptiou.     It  was  more  on  the  level  than  you  might  suppose, 

'he  twigs  and  fragments  and  chips  from  the  chopping  filling  up  the 

*^ovico8.    Still  it  could  nut  have  been  very  soft.    But  John  thought 

^^t  it  was  tho  prison  couch,  and  took  off  his  things,  down  to  Ilia 

'*^/*t    and    drawers.      Then   ho   crept  into  bed,   but  found   every- 

^^6  very  uneasy.     **  Tbey  don't  shake  their  flocks  ont  in  prison, 

^3^how,"  was  his  first  muttered  thought,  as  he  felt  the  sharp  ends 

^he  roots  against  his  bones.     "This  is  the  worst  bed  I  ever 

.  ^*    in;   I'm  hanged  if  they  don't  stuff  their  bolsters  with  chips! 

'^^d    they  ore  sparing  of  their  blankets,  too,"  he  said  to  himself, 

^^l>ing  here  and  there  in  vain  for  the  bedclothes.     "Hi!  police. 
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police!'  he  ebonted,  "come  and  make  my  bed  properly/'  Botott* 
body  came  ;  aod  then,  in  trying  to  make  himRelf  more  comfortable, 
be  seized  a  projecting  root,  and  pulling  violently  at  it,  he  brooghl 
down  a  whole  shower  of  lumps  of  tpiky  wood  upon  him.  He  could 
endure  no  more,  but  Jumped  up,  and  (seizing  the  first  ibing  that  came 
to  bond,  which  happened  to  be  the  lug  lying  against  the  dour,  be 
began  to  lay  about  him  rioiently,  intending  to  break  everythixig  m 
the  cell.  The  log  having  been  removed,  however,  the  door  be^ 
to  swing  quietly  open  by  its  own  weight,  letting  in  a  bright  flood  of 
moonlight.  '*  Diaonl !"  cried  John,  jtleased,  but  frightened,  at  the 
result  of  his  exertions,  "I've  broken  out  of  the  lock-up;  1  must 
nin  for  it  now."     It  was  then  that  William  saw  the  ghost. 

'Away  went  John,  and  away  went  William  and  Mey rick  pell 
mell ;  but  poor  John  thought  that  the  doctor's  stuff  he  now  remem- 
bered to  have  swallowed  had  turned  his  brain.  Por,  althongL  he 
knew  qoite  well  that  he  was  running  from  the  lock-up  to  bis  ovn 
home,  and  every  step  of  the  way  was  fumiliar  to  him,  yet  the  evideoco 
of  hie  senses  seemed  to  show  just  the  contrary,  and  everything  came 
to  him  back  end  foremost.  There  were  tho  crags  and  the  aveoue 
and  the  bridge,  but  all  in  tho  wrung  order;  and  the  police  too, 
instead  of  their  pursuing  him,  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  after  them — 
two  flying  policemen  dashing  along  at  their  utmost  speed  in  froal 
of  him.  How  they  did  nin,  those  nimble  constables!  "They're 
trying  to  cut  off  my  retreat,"  said  John  himself;  "  but  Fll  outpace 
them.*'  For  liberty  is  sweet,  and  the  faster  they  ran  the  fagter 
ran  John,  till  at  last  they  all  burst  in  at  my  surgery-door,  one  o& 
the  top  of  the  other,  frightening  me  into  fits,  waking  up  the  hthj 
and  Mrs.  Evans,  and  setting  all  the  dogs  round  about  barking  like 
mad.     There,  gentlemen.' 

'  But,*  said  one  of  the  company,  '  how  was  it  he  oonld  run  like 
that  after  tho  kick  he'd  had  ?' 

*  The  grandmother's  best  bonnet  came  in  for  that.  A  carekfS 
servant  bad  left  it  in  the  bandhoi  upon  the  hall-floor,  and  it  wu 
found  with  the  occipital  part  of  it  frightfully  fractured.  How  did 
your  grandmother  take  it,  William  ?*  asked  the  doctor,  turning  to 
the  hero  of  his  tale,  who  had  followed  its  progress  with  lapt  attfin- 
tion,  making  only  occasional  gestures  of  dissent. 

'Well,  indeed/  replied  William  cheerfully,  '  she  was  thankftd 
it  was  no  worse.' 

F.  T. 


?HE  DUENNA  OUTWITTED 

^  Jlotnance 


If  wary  duennas  could  none 
With  aged  Sofia  compare ; 
iTbxougUout  all  Seviglia  not  cue 
As  Donna  Sabilla  was  fair ; 
Alfonso  too  woo'd  with  persistency  rare. 

To  vespers  went  matron  and  maid. 

No  voice  on  the  soft  summer  wind ; 
Full  in  front,  of  marauders  afraid, 

Look'd  Sofia — but  never  behind  ; 

To  ail  circumspection  judicially  blind. 

By  the  light  of  yon  tremulous  star 
A  palm  was  exteudod — a  kiss  ! — 

While  Sofia  look'd  forward  afar, 

Nor  mark'd  that  ephemeral  bliss : 

*  The  sign  of  my  lifelong  devotion,  love,  this  !' 

A  sign  preconcerted,  though  love 

Could  alone  its  significance  guess ; 
Bat  the  star  looking  down  from  above 

Saw  Alfonso  the  augury  bless ; 

For  he  knew  that  his  Donna  Sabilla  meant  *  Yes,' 

It  crownM  the  ambitions  of  life  ; 

It  hushM,  with  its  magical  spell, 
Into  culm  all  his  feverish  strife ; 

What  marvel  his  bosom  should  swell 

As  forth  went  those  twain  call'd  by  soil  vesper-bell  ? 

Next  evening,  Sofia*s  regard 

Around  was  as  anxiously  thrown ; 
And  forward,  across  the  greensward, 

She  sped  to  sing  vespers — alone! 

Her  ward  with  persistent  Alfonso  had  flown. 

lUUBIOB  DAVIES. 
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BRiaHTON  REMINISCENCES 

No.  I.  DoiKG  Good  by  Stkai.th. 
Few  tilings  gave  more  delight  to  an  •  mnstrioua  Personage/  whenii 
the  Brighton  Pavilion  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centnry,  liua 
to  get  away  from  nil  the  frolickings  of  his  own  '  set,'  far  out  alont 
the  coaat,  dressed  in  attire  too  shabby  for  his  own  trade- 
wear,  because  they  would  have  thought  it  indicated  rn;  .  / 
proaching  bankruptcy.  A  dress  for  such  oxcursions,  or  '  caliph  ww- 
deringa,'  as  ho  called  them,  alluding  to  the  Arabian  Nights,  ins 
provided  ;  it  had  never  been  made  for  him.  being  bought  for  bis  oc- 
casional use,  by  one  of  his  companions  recently  dead,  at  some  Hebnic 
repository,  '  ready  made,'  the  instructions  being  to  get  such  a  suit u 
an  inferior  tradesman  would  think  the  right  thing  for  SondAy  twc 
The  cut  was  not  that  of  a  Stultz ;  the  material  was  not  8ui>erfinfl ; 
altogether  it  was  just  what  it  was  intended  to  be — a  disguise.  Tiw 
long  and  loose  coat  hid  the  form  of  the  wearer,  and  the  low-crowntd, 
wide-brimmed  hat,  large  enough  to  come  well  down  over  the  brow, 
concealed  much  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  face,  while  a  '  Belckr 
handkerchief  sen'ed  to  cover  the  lower. 

Drab  kerseymere  continuations,  '  a  world  too  wide/  hid  the  wcH- 
formed  limbs,  and  a  pair  of  artiGcially  cracked  brown-topped  boots, 
each  with  a  very  unnecessary  patch  upon  its  outer  side,  clumffllj 
sown  on,  and  with  space  inside  for  the  accommodation  of  any  nam' 
bor  of  *  corns ' — had  the  wearer  been  troubled  with  such  excrescence 
to  his  feet — never  polished,  but  looking  as  if  some  large  dog  mad« 
them  his  bod  and  pillow,  were  parts  of  the  costume.     The  heels  bad 
been  carefully  rasped  down  on  the  outside  to  imitate  hard  wear,  M^ 
as  if  to  indicate  a  want  of  funds  for  mending.     The  tops  were  well 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  brick,  as  if  to  show  the  chafing  of  stiimp- 
leathers,  and  to  hint  that  the  owner  had  at  one  time  ridden,  though 
reduced  to  his  own  legs  now.  The  brown  tops  had  been  once  polished; 
but  no  old  painting  was  or  could  be  worse  cracked  in  all  directions 
— they  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  cracks.     "Without  a  dirtyish  rod, 
waistcoat  such  a  full  dress  would  scarcely  have  been  complete ;  bnt 
that  deficiency  was  not  permitted  ;   one  was  found,  double-breasted, 
with  many  pockets  outside  and  in,  and  with  largo  glaring  mother-of- 
poarl  buttons.    It  looked  like  r  target  with  many  bull's-eyes  when  the 
coat  was  not  buttoned,  but  that  was  not  often.     An  old-foshiooel 
metal  watch  with  a  '  chagreen'  cover,  the  cases  of  which  might  hav6 
served  as  a  warming-pan  and  a  frying-pan  also,  if  a  dinner  were  cooked 
al  fresco — with  a  chain,  that  might  have  been  the  end  of  a  cal' 
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Old  seals  that  might  have   each  broken   a   roan's  head,  five  or 
dx  of  them  ;  and  a  key  with  a  square  plate  of  cornelian,  or  some- 
lung  like  it,  off  which  a  man  might  have  dined  had  dinner  plates  ] 
l)eMi  scarce — swung  hefore  the  kerseymeres ;  a  load  that  a  porter  ' 
BTonld  have  thought  heavy  enough.     But  that  was  the  style  of  the 
age;  and  what  will  not  men  endure  for  fashion's  sake  ? 

A  huge  pair  of  white  metal  spectacles  was  provided,  but  only 
TTora  wheu  in  places  where  there  was  more  than  ordinary  risk  of  re- 
cognition. There  was  no  danger  of  breaking  the  frame;  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  find  a  nose  capable  of  bearing  the  weight ;  they  were 
of  tbe  kind  commonly  called  *  goggles/  Whether  when  behind  them 
ft  man  could  see  was  doubtful,  but  that  he  could  not  be  seen  was  cer- 
\m ;  they  effectually  hid  the  eyes  and  their  expression,  which  are 
sad  teil-tales  of  identity. 

*  What  do  you  say  to  a  country  stroll  to-morrow  ?'  said  the  Prince 
1o  Arthur  de  Vere.  '  Yon  and  I  only,  I  mean.  I  shall  go  en  mufti, 
80  mast  yon ;  nobody  must  know  us.  You  must  be  my  son.  I 
hive  got  a  very  fatherly  wig/  | 

t*  Should  like  nothing  better,*  was  the  prompt  answer. 
'Good;  then  be  it  so.      My  name  is  John  Biggs.      Yon  are 
stened  nft<*r  your  father.   Biggs  is  a  useful  name,  and  there  are  no 
Biggses  about  this  part  of  the  country ;   wc  shall  have  no  claimants 
to  Klationship  which  might  not  be  convenient.    What  time  shall  we 

I  ft?"  ■ 

'*  You  had  better  name  the  hour,  father;  I  will  be  ready.'  " 

r  Very  good,  my  son;  say  eight.  You  will  breakfast  with  me  in 
winggery  ;  I  will  be  ready  also.  But  yon  must  go  presently  and 
lure  a  sort  of  tradesman's  cart,  with  a  stout  cobby-looking  horse  that 
Can  jog  along  at  a  farmer's  pace.  You  must  drive  out  some  little 
ihatauce  on  the  road  towards  Lewes,  and  overtake  me.  You  will 
IttTe  to  get  some  clothes  too  ;  your  own  won't  do.'  I 

*  Sunday  clothes  ?'  said  Arthur.  ' 
'  Yes ;  such  clothes  as  the  louts  wear  on  Sundays  about  here 

rin  do  ;  but  where  to  get  them  is  the  diSiculty.' 

^_'I  know  ;  leave  all  that  to  the  cook.* 

^F  That  is  well.     I  think  there  is  a  man  who  sells  everything, 

SOTgh  he  has  but  a  small  shop  to  hold  it  all,  at  the  north  end  of 

he  town,  opposite  a  public-house  called  the  Anchor  and  Rope — * 

'  Anchor  and  Hope,  perhaps ;  or  Hope  and  Anchor,  which  is  it?* 
^  Arthur. 

H'  Hope  and  Anchor  it  is  ;  you  are  quite  right.  How  nice  it  is 
^nsve  a  son  that  is  sharp  and  clever !  I  have  no  doubt  the  man 
nH  lend  his  horse  and  cart.* 

*  M  he  won't  1*11  steal  them,'  said  Arthur. 

*  Dangerous  that,  my  boy ;  the  brutal  laws  we  have  hang  people 
or  horse-stealing.    I  don't  know  what  is  dono  for  cai\i-^*Ua!^^,  "^^ 
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wOI  change  all  that  some  day.  He  will  lend  it  for  a  coaaidentioQ. 
Here  is  my  purse — 0,  stay  ;  that  is  the  empty  one.  I  am  obliged 
to  carry  two — one  full,  or  as  full  as  I  can  get  it ;  the  other  empty, 
My  friends  have  driven  me  to  that  necessity;  they  are  so  afflicted 
with  the  cacoethes  for  horrowing  they  used  to  empty  my  purse 
every  day,  not  heing  troubled  with  the  disease  of  returning.  Sol 
conceived  the  notion  of  keeping  two  purses — one  for  myself,  ti» 
other  for  my  friends.  When  they  come  now  to  borrow,  I  take  oat 
the  empty  one  and  shako  it  at  them ;  it  is  an  answer  in  full  to  tD 
demands,  and  I  &nd  tbo  appUcations  less  frequent.  The  notion  mi 
not  so  very  bad,  considering  who  got  it  np  ;  the  only  regret  I  hafeii 
that  I  did  not  invent  it  sooner — it  would  have  saved  me  much.  Not 
I  hear  them  sometimes  say,  "  George  is  awake  to  the  borroving 
dodge ;  he  never  *  puts  money  in  his  purse*  now."  They  have  ooi 
found  out  that  I  have  a  purse  for  my  friends*  especial  use.  I  mi 
at  first  quite  surprised  to  hnd  how  long  a  purse  of  money  would  list 
without  friendly  aid.' 

Arthur  laughed,  and  the  Prince  went  on : 

*  One  of  my  dearest  friends  used  frequently  to  say,  in  a  sortof 
rapture,  *'  After  all,  what  would  the  world  bo  without  friendshipr 
I  learned  that  exclamation  by  heart ;  it  was  so  often  said  that  it 
sank  deeply  into  my  heart,  the  more  so  because  it  always  heralded 
an  approach  to  me,  and  a  whisper,  '*  My  dear  George,  pray  lend  me," 
Arc.  Since  I  shook  the  empty  purse  at  him  the  third  time,  I  hATC 
never  heard  him  ask  what  the  world  would  be  without  friendsliip; 
he  seems  to  think  the  world  would  get  on  as  well  without  as  with  it. 
Once  I  heard  him  growl,  *'  There  is  no  friendship  in  the  world  now." 
That  was  the  day  he  left  for  London,  and  I  have  no  doubt  was  the 
cause  of  his  journey — it  was  the  day  after  tho  third  shake  of  the 
empty  purse.  There  is  great  virtue  in  an  empty  purse  ;  it  saves 
talking — nothing  seems  to  be  so  convincing — and  it  lies  in  yooi 
pocket  so  conveniently  to  your  hand,  the  heavy  purse  naturally  sinks 
to  the  bottom  by  the  laws  of  gravitation.  Newton  would  havefomwl 
out  all  about  gravity  with  a  full  purse  and  an  empty  one  better  thifl 
with  an  apple.' 

'I  wiU  be  off  to  &nd  a  cart/  said  Arthur,  after  another 
laugh. 

And  he  soon  returned  with  an  assurance  that  carts  were  plenti* 
ful ;  everybody  seemed  to  have  one,  and  all  were  ready  to  fight  who 
should  let  their  carts  first.  They  were  to  be  let  at  all  prices^  from 
six  shillings  per  diem  upwards. 

'  Ahj  the  rascals  don't  pay  duty,*  said  tho  Prince,  laughing. 
'  Tradesmen  complain  of  being  cheated,  but  really  the  way  in  which 
a  king  is  cheated  is  something  serious.  Nobody  thinks  it  a  sin  to 
cheat  him.  "Were  all  the  losses  calculated  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  fituu-total  would  frighten  a  king  into  the  Gazette,     It  ia  ft  won- 
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BT  how  a  king  can  live  and  pay  his  way.     A  prince  can't  be  ex- 

ected  to  do  it.     What  do  yon  think,  Arthur  ?' 

'  Am  I  speaking  to  John  Biggs  tho  elder,  or  to  the  Prince  ?* 
'  Yes  ;  Biggs  of  course :  but  little  difiference  that  makes  to  you, 

!  fancy.     Yon  ought  to  evince  respect  to  your  father,  though.' 

*  There  is  one  prince  I  know  whom,  if  anybody  expect  him  to 
>By  his  way,  the  said  anybody  would  not  be  *'  blessed" — rather  ho 
iroold  be  *•  disappointed."  * 

*  I  expected  that,  or  something  very  like  it.  Aware  of  my  own 
iDftbility,  I  once  made  an  appeal  to  my  father.  I  thought  as  his  wants 
were  fewer  than  mijie  he  might  have  saved  money.  He  refused, 
however,  telling  me  my  brothers  would  expect  him  to  do  the  same 
thing  for  them.  There  seems  to  be  ill  fortune  in  having  brothers, 
though  they  are  good  fellows,  and  you  arc  the  eldest.  The  good 
people  sang  a  song  about  the  matter.     I  heard  it  at  the  comers  of 

in  London  :   thus, 

"  To  paj  your  debts  myseU  iodeed 
]  tihould  be  much  to  blame,  air  ; 
For  Frederick  and  all  the  rest 
Would  ask  the  very  earae,  sir. 
Bow,  wow,  woWf 
I  Fat  de  riddle,  diddle  diddle,  bow,  wow,  wow  1" 


of  that.  Was  that  not  enough  to  afflict  the  heart  of  a  sus- 
ceptible prince  ?  I  thought  I  should  never  have  recovered  it — such 
a  ahock  to  a  system  already  impaired  with  grief.* 

The  Prince  sang  in  the  style  of  a  street  ballad-monger — his 
fflimicry  was  always  inimitable — and  the  serio-comic  expression  of 
liis  face  was  sufficient  to  make  a  less  mirthful  person  than  De  Vero 
indulge  in  laughter ;  and  he  did  laugh  till  his  eyes  were  sufTused. 

'You  seem  to  be  amused  at  my  misfortunes/  said  the  Prince. 

•I  am.  You  are  a  '*  merrie"  prince,  whether  you  will  be  a 
"njerrie  monarch"  or  not.' 

The  Prince  instantly  gave  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  singing  of  a 
Wy  known  to  Arthur,  who  sang  with  an  unsophisticated  lisp,  and 
ft  favourite  ditty  of  hors  contained  the  words,  *  I  am  always  saddest 
whene'er  I  sing,'  which  the  lady  rendered,  '  I  am  alwaythe  thaddetht 
^Qene'er  I  thing,'  The  imitation  of  voice  and  accent  was  bo  genuine, 
^^  80  ludicrous,  that  the  young  sailor  could  not  restrain  his  admira- 
^n  or  his  cachinnations ;  at  last  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  breath 
**iiitted : 

RIf  you  would  go  upon  the  stage  and  sing  those  songs,  you  might 
pay  all  your  debts^  and  have  money  to  spare.* 
'  So  I  have  been  told — not  in  the  singing  line,  but  acting  gene- 
M.y,  in  light  comedy — but  the  infra  diii.  has  to  be  considered.     If 
Vie  true  that  "  uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,"  I  fancy 
might  be  made  uneasier  by  the  reflection  that  it  had  formerly 
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I  had  a  frieDcI — now  gone  where  lU 
pray — who,  whenever  any  propootiaD 


earned  crowns  by  mimicry, 
good  friends  go,  I  liopo  and 
was  laid  before  him,  used  to  say,  **  Yes,  in  that  light  it  looks  well; 
but  let  us  turn  it  round  the  other  way,  and  see  how  it  looks  ilitu.' 
Like  him,  I  Uke  to  look  at  things  in  all  lights.  I  do  not  oJwij? 
ilo  so,  I  confess,  for  I  am  impulsive ;  but  my  very  neglect  of  doin* 
BO  shows  mo  the  necessity  for  doing  it.  Of  conrse,  the  notion  of  tnr 
making  money  in  that  way  is  too  absurd  to  be  entertained,  saw  as 
a  joke  ;  but  there  arc  other  ways  sometimes  placed  before  me  ihii 
would  make  much,  and  tliongh  they  would  serve  my  porpoM  t^ 
would  give  ])ain  to  those  I  love,  and  who  love  me  more  than  I  (Ie> 
serve.  I  would  not  puin  one  of  them  to  gain  a  world.  I  have  pained 
them  enough  by  getting  into  debt — I  will  not  pain  them  mora  tafiL 
out  of  it.' 

'  It  was  only  as  a  joke  I  spoke  of  it/  said  Arthur,  sony  thatb 
had  done  bo. 

'I  knew  that.  I  am  now  referring  to  other  propositions  oft 
very  different  kind  often  made  to  me,  which  would  be  enonnonslt 
lucrative,  almost  fabulously  so — gigantic  fortunes  might  be  realised, 
but  involving  dishonour.  That  I  never  have  done.  luiowinglyl 
never  in  my  life  acted  dibhonourably  ;  we  none  of  us  know  how  w 
may  be  led  into  temptation — we  cannot  know  how  we  shall  step  oot 
of  it — I  hope  I  never  shall  be  so  led.  We  are  all  weak ;  oor 
strength  is  but  weakness.  I  know  it — in  my  better  momenlil 
deplore  it ;  but  weakness  returns,  and  weakness  is  more  poverfol 
than  strength.  1  do  not  often  talk  thus  ;  I  now  do  it  for  your  adtf. 
You  are  young,  you  are  in  the  midst  of  temptations ;  avoid  the  fint 
yielding :  after  that  there  is  rarely  any  redemption.  I  have  seen  do 
indication  of  yielding  in  yon  as  yet ;  if  I  had  I  should  have  banisheJ 
you  from  the  temptations.  Bnt  I  have  hope  of  you  ;  if  you  can  sUikI 
the  tests  to  which  you  are  put  here,  you  can  bear  aught  that  mij 
come.  Still  remember,  and  think  of  it  only  as  kindness — the  fii»t 
day  you  show  symptoms  of  yielding  is  your  last  day  here.* 

'  I  shall  go  before  that  yielding  comes.  The  tirst  moment  I  fod 
the  desire  to  yield  I  shall  hoist  the  '*  Blue  Peter,"  and  be  underw>J 
without  a  word.  My  departure  will  speak  for  itself;  joa  will  Vit^ 
no  oicplanation.* 

'  That  will  be  the  better  way.  We  now  understand  each  other 
fully.  I  want  you  to  leave  me  as  uncornipted  in  mind,  heart,  toi 
principles  as  you  came  to  me.  God  strengthen  and  bless  you,  11*/ 
open  my  weaknesses  to  you  to  give  yOn  strength  ;  that  is  zny  9tAi 
object.' 

^  1  feel  that  it  is  so,  Prince,  I  thank  you  for  it.  If  I  yield  or 
feel  the  desire  to  yield,  it  will  bo  no  fault  of  yours.  *'  On  my  bM^ 
be  it,*'  as  the  Moslems  say,  and,  barring  the  name,  they  are  as  good 
Christians  as  are  to  be  found  here  in  Christian  England.* 
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breakfast  at  seven,  remember.  I  must  slip  out  wliilo  the 
are  taking  their  morning  moal.  My  man  will  report  me  in- 
till  our  dinner,  which  will  be  postponed,  for  once,  one  hour. 
31  morning  we  shall  have  no  opportunity  of  speaking ;  but  all  is 
Dderatood,  and  you,  I  know,  will  be  punctual.* 

'As  time  itself^  **  Imshallah  !**  as  the  Moslems  say  again/ 

*  How  do  you  translate  that  ?* 

•With  the  will  of  God.' 

'  Good.  Repeat  the  word  again,  if  you  please.  I  should  like 
to  remember  it.' 

It  was  done^  and  they  BOporatod.  The  next  morning,  both  ap- 
pearing aa  the  timepiece  chimed  the  hour,  they  breakfasted ;  and 
Arthur  went  for  the  cart,  while  the  sturdy  Mr.  John  Biggs  slowly 
walked  on  the  road,  to  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  might  be.  When  they 
were  fairly  seated  and  upon  their  way,  Mr.  Biggs  said,  '  I  did  not 
UU  you  the  object  of  my  excurwon  to-day  ;  I  will  now.  When  I  was 
Lut  on  a  strolling  excursion,  I  was  led  by  my  companion — who  ia 
now  no  more — down  the  road  we  are  now  pursuing  ;  and  after  we 
had  stabled  our  horse,  we  lounged  about  the  cliffs  and  descended 
upon  the  beach,  where  we  saw  a  curious  sort  of  cot,  built  in  a  nook 
formed  by  an  angle  in  the  cliils ;  where  dwelt  a  fisherman  and  hia 
hmily,  one  of  whose  children  had  jnst  died  of  fever,  and  others  were 
lying  ill,  and,  so  far  as  I  and  my  friond  could  judge,  very  likely  to 
fallow  the  departed  one.  The  father  had  been  first  stricken  ;  as  he 
believed,  ho  had  taken  the  infection  at  a  place  inland  whither  he  had 
^one  to  sell  his  fish,  and  ho  had  bad  the  disease  fearfully,  but  was, 
vhen  we  called  there,  past  the  crisis,  and  with  proper  treatment 
fonld  certainly  recover  health  and  strength. 

*With  the  poor,  when  the  power  of  labour  is  interrupted  the 
neans  of  subsistence  cease.  I  never  saw,  and  could  not  conceive,  a 
086  of  such  utter  destitution.  The  parish  dole  was  a  scanty 
me,  and  it  was  cany  to  perceive  that  to  take  it  was  painful  to 
be  recipients.  Hero  was  work  set  before  me.  The  wife  had, 
rhen  her  husband  had  ceased  to  labour,  sold  for  a  mere  trifle  aU 
fae  could  spare — even  to  bedding.  I  had  learned  from  the  habits 
od.  practice  of  my  father  and  mother  to  sympathise  with  and  to 
elieve  distress ;  but  such  distress  as  I  then  saw  I  had  never  en- 
ouatered.  I  was  puzzled.  My  friend,  though  a  kindly  fellow  at 
leart,  was  nseless  as  an  aid  and  as  an  adviser.  He  could  only  sug- 
rest  what  had  in  fact  been  urged  by  others  who  knew  the  poor 
umily — the  instant  removal  of  the  whole  of  them  to  the  parish  recep- 
ocle.  But  that  step  was  not  only  repugnant,  I  may  say  revolting, 
o  the  feelings  of  both  man  and  wife,  but  there  was  the  certainty — 
mmanly  speaking,  at  least — that  as  regarded  two  of  the  children 
lie  removal  would  cause  death.     To  that  I  could  not  listen. 

/ 1  took  off  my  hat  and  well  scratched  my  head.     That  seems 
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to  be  a  natural  resource  when  ideas  are  absent.  I  have  seen  people 
do  it,  and  wondered  wby ;  but  after  that  day  I  ceased  to  foel  surprised 
at  the  act.  As  I  furiously  scratched  dim  notions  came,  which  assomed 
cloarnesfl  as  they  sprang  into  light.  I  said  to  myself,  **  There  is  do 
help  for  you** — meanLug  myself.  *'You  must  help  yoorself ;"  auill 
got  away  up  the  cliff  and  walked  faster  than  I  had  ever  walked  be- 
fore towards  Lewes.  On  the  road  I  was  overtaken  by  a  bnkber  m 
his  cart.  I  hailed  him,  and  asked  for  a  ride.  He  gave  it  cheerfalij, 
and  I  revealed  my  errand — the  distress  of  the  family  and  my  o^ra 
distress  at  not  knowing  what  to  do  in  the  matter,  and  how  to  do  iL 
**  Well,  you  see,  sir,"  said  the  butcher,  "  if  so  be  as  there  was  money, 
all  the  rest  would  be  smoke.  I'd  lend  my  horse  and  cart  to  Uk« 
over  all  that  is  wanted.  I'd  drive  it  over  myself.  I  could  bay  cheip 
beds  and  bedding — everything,  in  short.  But  there's  that  iiiieml 
money — where  is  that  to  come  from?"  **Hcre,"  I  said,  "in  my 
pocket.  I  have  enongh  to  pay  for  all  that  is  necessary,  I  tlunk. 
If  not,  I  can  get  more  at  Brighton,  and  John  Biggs  will  be  answer- 
able for  all  that  may  be  suppUed  hereafter.** 

"  Now  I  sees  my  way  out  of  the  wood/'  said  the  butcher.  '*I1 
go  to  work — youll  see  if  I  don't.  I've  had  a  family  down  withtiie 
fever.  I  knows  what's  what,  and  what  must  be  had,  and  what  c*n 
bo  done  without.  The  grand  thing  is  to  have  money  enough,  and 
not  to  spend  more  than  ^vill  do.  We  must  take  over  a  nurse.  I 
know  one — a  rare  sort  she  is — one  as  never  drinks,  and  don't  taifi 
Hunff.  She  is  up  to  all  the  dodges  of  fever  too,  and  will  make  it 
fly  double-quick.     Sec  if  she  don't." 

*  Well,  we  ran  abont  from  one  shop  to  another,  I  finding  moDcy 
and  suggesting.      Some  of  my  suggestions  were  overruled,  but  the 
practical  good  sense  of  the  butcher,  his  mfe,  and  the  nurse  was  ftf 
beyond  mine.     I  yielded  gratefully.     I  worked  very  hard  that  day, 
bnt  I  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  family  made  thorooghlj 
comfortable,  and  well  provided  with  all  things,  before  I  went  back 
to  Brighton.     My  friend  was   electrified  —  he  declared   he   never 
thought  such  energy  and  such  forethought  wore  in   me,  and  only 
lamented  that  John  Biggs  had  the  credit  of  all.     Could  he  have 
had  his  way,  all  the  newspapers  in  England  would  have  filled  their 
columns  full  of  paeana  in  praise  and  honour  of  somebody  else. 

*  A  laughable  thing  occurred  that  day.  I  said  something  ill 
the  form  of  a  proposition  for  increasing  the  comforts  of  the  family, 
to  which  the  butcher  said,  in  his  blunt  way,  *' Poof,  poof!  that's  too 
ranch.  Mustn't  make  'em  think  they're  gentlefolks  or  nobility;" 
and  he  explained  what  I  wished  to  do  to  his  wife,  who,  eqnally  plain, 
said,  **  Fiddlesticks  !  Why,  sir,  if  they  was  king  and  qneen,  and 
the  children  princes  and  princesses,  they  couldn't  have  more  than 
that.  I  don't  s'pose  that  prince  over  there  at  the  'Vilion  eror  had 
such  luxuries  as  that,  and  they  say  he  has  everything  gold  can  buy. 
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U  be  bound  he  wouldn't  do  n  hundredth  part  o*  what  you've  done 
W  them  poor  things.  Not  lie ;  he  thinks  only  of  hiaaelf.  Pity 
ni  he  had  the  fever  in  that  there  bit  of  a  hovel  too,  that's  hardly 
[ood  enough  for  a  pigstye.     That  would  bring  his  pride  down,  and 

K\  him  to  his  senses." 
'You  do  not  appear  to  esteem  royalty,"  I  observed  quietly. 
'Not  I.     No  patience  wi*  *em.     To  have  such  want  and  siclc- 
pdaa  and  death  here  so  near,  and  never  come  or  send  to  ask  how 
the  poor  things  is." 

"  Perhaps  he  might,  if  he  knew  it." 

"  Not  he  ;  he  Ihiuks  too  much  of  hiaself.     He'd  never  do  good 
»ody." 

Mouths  afterwards,  when  the  family  had  recovered,  and  the 
£itber  had  resumed  his  occupation — which  he  did  coit  amorej  for  he 
loved  it,  and  could  not  be  idle ;  his  wish  was  to  live,  and  to  bring 
op  bis  family  without  assistance  from  any  one ;  he  even  hoped  to 
wpay  John  Biggs  what  he  had  expended  for  him  and  them — I 
vent  down,  and  was  talking  to  him  on  the  beach,  when  the  wind, 
wliicb  was  what  you  sailors  call  a  stiff  breeze,  took  a  liberty  with 
toe.  It  blew  ofl'my  hat  first,  and  my  wig  afterwards.  The  fisher- 
snan  stared.  But  that  was  not  all.  There  were  two  or  threo  per- 
MBs  on  the  beach  who  know  mo,  and  instantly  took  off  their 
ittta.  Nor  could  I  prevail  upon  them  to  replace  them  in  my  pre- 
sence. 

*  The  fisherman's  wife  told  the  butcher's  wife,  and  she  told  her 
AQflband  on  his  return  home,  they  would  both  be  sent  to  the  Tower 
far  ever — he  for  saying  '*  Poof,  poof!"  to  a  prince,  she  for  abusing  him 
roundly  to  his  face.  The  end  of  it  was  that  he  disposed  of  his  bnsi- 
1088  and  left  the  neighbourhood.  It  cost  me  somo  trouble  to  con- 
irmce  people  that  some  fancied  resemblance  to  the  Priuce  borne  by 
^  J^tireJ  agriculturist  had  caused  a  ludicrous  mistake.  A  paragraph 
K  the  papers  seemed  to  disperse  the  illusion,  but  what  convinced 
Be  people  the  most  was  the  fact  that  John  Biggs  went  about  doing 
*o<l  to  the  poor  and  needy,  which  the  Prince  never  did,  as  was  well 
*own,  and,  they  added,  never  would. 

'  I  bad  to  bind  my  &iend  the  fisherman  and  his  too  grateful 
r©  to  secrecy,  and  to  contradiction  of  the  rumour,  instructing  them 
^\i  to  say,  when  questioned,  '*  The  people  will  talk  nonsense,"  or 
^ething  to  the  same  effect,  and  I  think,  at  least  I  hope,  it  was 
^^esaful.  The  mantle  of  goodness  would  not  hang  gracefully  upon 
r  shoulders.  It  would  never  be  thought  I  gained  it  honestly. 
^  last  the  butcher  was  found,  and  I  went  to  fetch  him  back.  They 
ftoae,  be  and  his  wife,  crying  all  the  way  at  what  they  called  my 
igoodness." 

'Now  I  fancy  the  small  fund  which  I  left  with  a  medical  man 
supply  any  deficiencies  in  the  poor  man's  earnings — for  fishing 


is  at  beet  l)ut  a  precarious  occupation,  and  boats  and  nots  are  liabk 
to  get  injared — must  he  exhausted,  and  I  want  to  make  an  additioa 
to  it.  The  works  of  a  goodly  tendency  that  I  have  don©  are  so  few 
that  I  can*t  afTord  to  leave  one  unfinished ;  and  there  arc  a  f«w 
others  living  at  no  great  distance  from  him  who  may  wish  Jab 
Biggs  would  give  them  a  call  soon.  They  will  he  glad  to  see  Uie 
old  tophoots  again.  The  last  time  I  was  here  I  heard  a  hoy  about 
eight  years  old  cry  ont  to  his  maternal  progenitor,  "Mother,  mother, 
here's  the  old  tophoots  a-coming.  I  nm  so  glad — ain't  you  i"  Tber 
all  seem  to  think  of  the  boots  more  than  of  the  wearor,  I  beliefe 
they  would  miss  any  one  crack  in  them,  if  it  could  he  removed.  It 
amuses  me  to  see  their  eyes  cast  down  to  them  when  I  am  speakiog- 
They  seem  to  fancy  the  voice  comes  from  the  boots,  and  to  reply 
to  the  boots,  not  to  me.' 

*  They  esteem  them  for  your  sake/  observed  Arthur. 

'  I  think  they  must  have  some  distinct  regard  for  them.  That 
fever  made  me  acquainted  with  more  than  the  tiBhemian  and  Itis 
fiunily.  As  I  walked  away  from  the  door  of  one  cottage  the  womao 
exclaimed  to  her  next-door  neighbour,  "  God  bless  them  boots!  it'« 
a  pity  they  should  ever  be  wored  out.  Every  time  they  walks  tbe5 
does  good.  I  don't  believe  he  that*s  in  'em  ever  spends  a  penny 
on  hisself.  But  if  he  don't  spend  some  on  them  they'll  tumble  aU 
to  pieces,  as  sure  as  he's  in  'em."  It  is  odd,  yon  will  say,  bat  I 
prize  these  boots  more  than  all  my  wardrobe.  Every  time  I  we*r 
them  they  give  me  happiness.' 

'Your  pursuits  in  them  give  the  happiness.' 

'  Well,  it  is  something ;  but  they  are  the  means  to  the  end,  X 
Cancy.* 

They  reached  the  fisherman's  but,  which  &  gale  hod  almoet 
rendered  roofless.     The  occupant  had  been  obliged  to  patch  it  over 
with  tarpanling.  secured  by  ropes.   The  chimney — a  poor  inutnlion  of 
one — had  fallen,  but  luckily  not  upon  the  roof.     It  had  toppled 
over  the  end  of  the  building,  thus  saving  the  children  from  being 
cmshed.     '  Misfortunes/  it  has  been  said,  *  come  not  in  single  spies, 
but  in  battalions.'     The  same  gale  that  had  damaged  the  roof  and 
demolished  the  chimney  had  wrecked  the  fishing-boat,  which  Uy  in 
pieces  upon  the  shore — a  total  loss. 

It  was  clear  the  house  could  no  longer  be  considered  habitant* 
The  family  were  in  despair.  Their  means  of  support  were  cut  off, 
and  the  fund  left  for  their  aid  by  Mr.  John  Biggs  was  exhausted. 
The  last  small  sum  handed  to  them  was  just  expended.  The; 
knew  not  whither  to  look  for  another  day's  food,  and  were  bemoaB- 
ing  their  hard  fate,  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  utterly  hopelMi< 
But  the  darkest  hour  is  always  the  one  preceding  the  dawn ;  isd 
just  as  the  fisherman  and  his  wife  had  concluded  there  waa  no 
remedy  fur  the  existing  state   of  affairs,  the  cheery  £^6  of  Mr. 
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Xolm  Big^s  pnt  in  an  appearance,  and  changed  tbe  aspect  of  all 
tkmg3  by  itR  radiunro. 

'  Thank  Ooil  !*  exclaimed  the  poor  vroman  involnntarily.     The 
words  were  echoed  by  the  despairing  husband  with  the  addition  of 
mother.    *  Thank  God,  indeed !'  he  said,  and  burst  into  tears,  which 
!  Iu8  wife  was  already  shedding  copiously. 

^H  Mr.  Biggs  looked  aroond,  and   soon   comprehended  the   canse 

^HUicir  emotion  ;  hut  he  knew  not  of  the  disa^ster  to  the  boat.   That 

^Hl  told ;  his  reply  was,  '  Well,  there  are  more  wrecks  than  that 

^Vsea.     The  boat  was  old — old  enough.     It  was  as  well  wrecked 

Wm  not,  and  better  wrecked  ashore  than  atlout ;   for  you  would  have 

[Deen  in  it  then^— now  you  arc  safe.     Yon  sec  you  have  canse  to  bo 

'    thankful  instead  of  mourning.     Grieve  no  more.     Here  is  money 

to  enable  you  to  live  while  another  boat  is  built ;  and  that  shall  be 

done  as  soon  as  it  may  be.     You  shall  have  a  new  one,  and  of 

J  the  best.     That  will  do — I  am  not  fond  of  being  thanked,  at  least 

ffl  Words.     One  deed,  however  slight,  is  preferable  to  a  myriad  of 

(  vor^.     To  show  true  thankfulness  for  the  past  and  the  present, 

yon  mnst  look  forward  with  hope  for  the  future.     The  same  Provi- 

fl^nce  that  has  provided  a  ill  provide,  if  wo  deserve  its  care.     Have 

joo  any  notion  who  has  built,  or  who  is  going  to  occupy,  the  tight 

utile  cot  that  is  built  upon  the  next  cliff  to  this  ?     It  seems  a  snog 

•uttl^  place,  just  tit  for  a  family,  and  I  see  there  is  an  abundance  of 

^fden  ground,  a  pigstye  as  snug  as  the  house,  and  something  else 

— ^hat  is  it  ?     A  cow-shed,  perhaps.     Can  3*ou  tcU  me  ?' 

'  I  think,  sir,  it  is  for  a  cow.     The  whole  place  seems  like  a 

Dttle  heaven  upon  earth.     But  we  hare  never  heard  who  it  is  for, 

Dor  who  has  built  it.     Fires  have  been  made  in  every  room  to  dry 

^^  walls  well  for  some  time.     I  daresay  the  people  mean  to  go 

^to  it  soon.     It  must  bo  quite  ready.     The  men  at  work  there  all 

6aid  they  did  not  know  who  their  master  was  building  it  for.     He 

*as  very  close  about  it,  they  told  us.     That  was  all  they  would  say.* 

'  And  enough  too.     It  is  never  wise  to  attend  to  the  business 

of  other  people — you  are  so  apt  to  neglect  your  own  while  you  are 

doing  it.     Now  listen.     There  is  a  new  house,  and  here  is  a  very 

old  one  that  never  was  built.     It  was  only  thrown  together  and 

piled   up.     Now  it  in   falling  down  about  your  heads.     Take  my 

advice — get  out  of  tliis  into  that  as  soon  as  you  can.     There  must 

be  some  person  there  to  look  after  the  two  pigs  and  the  cow  that 

nill   be  there  to-morrow  rooming.     See  that  it  is  properly  done. 

John  Biggs  is  your  landlord.     The  rent  is  one  shilling  a  year.     You 

will  have  lo  pay  to  his  attorney,  Mr.  Allen  of  Brighton,  the  sum 

of  sixpence  every  six  months.     Pay  it  regularly,  and  take  a  receipt 

for  it.     Then  nobody  can  molest  you  in  your  tenancy.     Your  house 

will  be  your  castle.     If  you  can't  defend  it,  John  Biggs  will  defend 

it  for  you.' 
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*  God  bless  you,  sir  V 

*  That  is  enough.  He  will  bless  me  if  I  see  you  doing 
best  to  be  bappy  in  the  house  Ho  has  provided  for  you,  and  to 
up  your  children  well,  and  in  the  fear  of  Him,  in  it  also.  Say  dh 
more ;  but  never  again  be  despondent.  Less  than  an  boor  sinnt 
you  thought  you  were  without  a  hope  in  this  world.  Now  what  Jo 
yon  think  of  your  position  ?* 

'  We  do  not  deserve  His  goodness  to  us.* 
'  None  of  us  do.* 

*  Nor  yours,  sir.' 
'  It  is  not  mine — it  is  all  His.     I  could  not  do  it  had  He  not 

permitted  me.  Thank  Him  ;  I  am  thanked  in  your  doing  so.  An; 
additions  to  the  furnituro  you  have  that  are  reasonably  required  wiD 
be  made.  And  now  be  huppy,  or  I  shall  be  grieved.  You  wouM 
not  wish  to  grieve  me,  I  am  sure.  AVhen  is  that  youngest  child  to 
be  christened  *?' 

'  Very  soon  noiv,  sir.  Only  for  the  trouble  that  came  upon  oa  it 
would  be  next  Sunday — in  a  fortnight.  There  was  one  thing  we 
wanted  to  ask  you,  sir.* 

'"VMiat  is  that?' 

*  To  please  to  give  the  poor  child  a  name.  Your  bounty,  sir, 
saved  its  life  ;  we  should  like  to  call  it  by  a  name  you  would  giTe.* 

*Let  its  Christian  names  be  "  John  Biggs."     Will  that  do?* 

'0,  yes,  sir — that  is  all  we  want.' 

'  Would  that  the  wants  of  all  were  so  easily  satisfied — my  own 
included  !  I  must  now  go  to  see  others  who  will  be  wanting  me,  and 
perhaps  desponding  as  you  were.  Get  into  the  new  house  inatanlly. 

*  We'll  sleep  there  this  night,  sir.     There  is  plenty  of  coals  k*ft. 
I  made  the  fires  every  morning  after  the  men  left.     I  was  wond 
ing  nobody  came  for  the  key.* 

'  You  did  not  think  you  were  making  your  own  fire,  eh  ?' 

'  No,  indeed,  sir  ;  how  could  I  ?  'Twould  have  been  presnmptnotf 

for  mo  to  think  that,  but  I  don't  deny  I  wished  for  such  a  house— 

I  did,  and  I  ])rayed  such  a  one  might  be  ours  some  day.' 

*  Your  prayer  was  heard — now  good-day.     At  Lowes  I  will 
about  the  boat.     Look  out  for  us  as  we  return.      You  shall  knov 
the  result.' 

Ab  Mr.  Biggs  and  his  companion  progressed  many  expectants 
were  anxiously  gazing  at  the  cart,  and  when  one  of  the  brown-topped 
boots  was  elevated  upon  the  front  of  the  vehicle,  there  was  a  sub- 
dued cry  of  joy — they  knew  relief  was  at  hand.  Arrived  at  the 
outskirt  of  Lewes,  they  saw  at  the  turnpike  a  crowd  assembled, 
which  impeded  their  progress,  and  obliged  them  to  pull  up.  Mr. 
Biggs  inquired  of  the  gatekeeper  what  was  the  cause  of  the  assem- 
blage. The  force  of  habit  is  very  strong  ;  the  tollman  bad,  although 
plunged  deeply  into  grief  and  well-nigh  distracted,  gone  out  with 
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one  isand  extended  to  receive  the  toll,  and  the  other  in  a  pocket  in 
his  white  apron  to  fumble  oat  a  ticket,  as  if  nothing  had  occarred 
to  disturb  bis  mind  ;  but  tears  were  streaming  down  Lis  cheeks, 
and  his  looks  were  frenzied. 

The  old  man's  gray  hairs  streamed  in  the  wind — hla  eyes  rolled 
vildly ;  bat  he  coald  not  answer  the  question ;  all  he  could  say 
TBS»  '0  Iklr.  Biggs!  O  sir!  ray  poor  girl,  poor  Mary!*  Then  ho 
sank  to  the  road  in  an  epileptic  attack,  the  white  foam  issuing 
from  his  lips,  and  the  bursting  of  the  air-bubbles  with  his  stertorous 
breathing  being  the  only  sounds  that  came  from  them.  Some  of 
tke  bystanders  gently  raised  him  and  bore  him  inside  the  toll-house, 
where  all  seemed  confusion.  One  man  went  to  the  side  of  the  cart 
to  cuhghteu  Mr.  Biggs  as  well  as  he  could ;  but,  either  from  excite- 
ment or  nervous  embarrassmcut,  his  statement  was  incoherent  and 
interrupted — requiring  to  be  patched  here  and  there  by  some  of  the 
persons  present,  who  were  perhaps  better  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
or  less  overpowered  by  Mr.  Biggs*  presence,  which,  even  in  the  garb 
he  wore,  was  more  commanding  than  ordinary. 

The  combined  statements  amounted  to  this  :  The  toll-taker  bad 
a  daughter  whose  rustic  attractions  were  the  theme  of  warm  admira- 
tion in  that  locality.  She  was  the  youngest  of  a  large  family — it  was 
sftid  that  she  was  the  serenteenth  child,  and  the  only  one  unmarried. 
Being  the  youngest,  she  had  ever  been  the  pet  of  the  whole  family, 
^  aa  much  indulged  as  any  child  of  a  man  in  the  position  of  her 
&ther  could  have  been.  Both  her  parents  were  universally  respected 
foi"  their  generally  good  conduct  and  their  kind  and  neighbourly 
IQalities. 

A  farmer  in  the  parish,  for  whom  and  for  whose  father  the  toU- 
oian  had  long  worked,  still  employed  him  in  alight  way — to  super- 
mtend  the  management  of  the  horses  and  stock  generally.     The 
old  man  was  past  active  work,  bat  his  system  of  management  was 
BO   good,  that  his  employer  considered  himself  benefited  by  the  ar- 
^x^gement,  and  frequently  assured  him  that  ho  should  be  retained 
^hilQ  he  had  sufilcieut  life  in  bim  to  be  wheeled  about  in  an  invalid 
chair,  '  to  give  an  eye  to  things.*     He  had  been  put  into  the  turn- 
pike house  in  order  to  increase  his  comforts  as  age  crept  upon  him 
^^^  his  wife,  and  because  his  and  her  probity  was  so  well  known,  the 
"^Jtieg  of  taking  money  and  giving  tickets  devolving  chiefly  upon  her. 
Another  farmer,  also  in  the  same  parish,  bad  a  son  rather  more 
'^AU   a  year  older  than  the  gatekeeper's  daughter;  they  had  been 
^^^^dxeu  together — according  to  the  mixed  mode  of  rustic  education 
^y  had  been   schoolmates — the  intimacy  of  childhood  and  youth 
.  *^    continued  as  they  approached  maturity,  and,  as  all  believed,  it 
Jr^^^^ased.     The  gatekeeper,  considering  that  the  farmer  might  look 
rj^^^er  for  a  wife  for  his  son,  endeavoured  to  check  this  intimacy. 
**^  joong  man  refused  to  listen  to  his  remonstrances,  and  his  next 
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step  was  to  send  his  wife  to  the  young  man's  mother,  in  order  to 
make  Ler  acquainted  with  the  existing  state  of  affaii-s,  that  she  anil 
her  hushand  might  exert  their  inflnenco.  The  gat^^kceper  wouM 
have  no  clandestine  proceedings,  '  Tell  them  all  the  truth,'  he  wd, 
'  and  that  I  won't  encourage  any  acquaintance  unknown  to  them. 
When  they  know  all  they  cim  do  as  they  please.' 

It  was  done  accordingly;  for  the  guteman'a  wife  was  as  rigidly 
correct  as  himself — with  her  consent  her  *  daughter  should  dctw 
enter  a  family  that  would  look  down  upon  her.*  When  the  whole 
facts  were  laid  before  the  yonng  man's  parents,  they  did  not  seetn 
much  surprised.  The  farmer  was  at  homo  when  the  toUmaB's  irife 
called.  The  young  man's  mother  laughed,  and  said  :  •  Well,  il'iii 
comfort  you've  nothing  M-orse  to  tell  us.  I  like  Mary,  I  think,  u 
well  as  I  should  have  liked  a  daughter  of  my  own.  She  has  ulyrm 
been  a  good  girl,  and  I'm  sure  mil  make  a  good  wife.  Bobsi 
might  do  a  deal  worse  than  marrying  her,  I  can  tell  you,  if  yon 
don't  know  it.  What  ia  money  ?  You  say  she'll  have  none :  wt 
knew  that  as  well  as  you  did.  But  what  of  it  ?  I  had  none  ;  my  d'l 
man  hadn't  much — not  half  or  quarter  as  much  as  Robert  will  h» 
from  his  father;  and  we  married,  and,  thank  God,  we  did  well :  wc 
worked  hard,  and  the  money  we  hadn't  we  earned.  Let  Robert 
marry  Mary  as  soon  as  they  both  like — he'll  have  my  consent — iftd 
I  only  hope  it  won't  be  long  first.  Another  thing  I've  got  to  Kiy. 
I've  seen  what's  going  on  ;  you've  told  mo  no  news.  I've  said  no- 
thing, but  I've  hoped  for  the  best ;  and  I've  got  a  stocking — there'f 
something  in  the  foot  of  it  for  Mary ;  yes,  there  is,  whether  ek 
marries  Robert  or  not.  'Twon't  be  her  fault,  I  know;  and  if  lie 
throws  her  over,  I  shall  never  forgive  him,  though  he  is  my  own 
son  and  my  only  child.  I  never  had  a  girl,  and  I  feel  like  a  molka 
to  Mary.  Them's  my  sentiments.  Let  the  old  man  speak  fcr 
hisself.* 

The  '  old  man*  did  speak  for  himself.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
make  long  speeches — if  he  had  moved  an  address  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  would  not  have  been  two  minutes  about  it.  He  thnt 
himself  back  at  hia  case  in  his  arm-chair,  stretched  out  his  Iflgl 
towards  the  fender,  throw  one  leg  across  the  other,  clasped  his  hind* 
in  front  of  his  culf-skin  vest,  and  croased  hia  thumbs,  sajnng,  •  Ifiiy 
the  same  as  the  old  womau  says — allays  did  agree — sha'n't  fill  ool 
now.  Sooner  he'd  have  Mary  as  she  is  without  a  penny  than  iny 
girl  I  ever  see.     God  bless  her  !  say  I.* 

Thus  things  were  settled  ae  far  as  anxious  parents  could  arrange 
them  ;  but,  0,  the  perversity  of  human  nature  !  All  was  to  be  per- 
verted by  an  unprincipled  man,  whose  variable  jmssions  were  hi* 
only  guides.  It  was  the  old,  old  story  of  unfaithfuluesa  ;  bat  another 
proof  added  to  the  pile  that  man  is  *  to  one  thing  constant  neter.* 
MtiTj  Archer  was  ui»  o{  I^o^q  cUn^ng  aud  adhesive  natures  thst 
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ning  once  love  for  ever — who  never  swerve  in  loyalty,  with  whom 
DV8  are  snpcrflnous,  to  whom  daty  is  delight,  and  constancy  a  re- 
gicQ.  Her  faith  once  pledged ,  no  temptation  could  lead  her  to 
Mak  it.  AJfectiou  once  kindled,  she  loved  to  Live  and  lived  to  love  ; 
riiile  life  lasted  love  must  endure.  In  him,  the  trusted  one,  love 
||U  fleeting  desire.  She  loved  to  the  end,  and  the  end  was  bitter. 
^Hlore  by  actual  force  than  persuasion  she  hod  allowed  this  fickle 
mr  to  subdue  her  virtue — she  had  sullied  her  name,  and  when  she 
Orged,  pleadingly  upon  her  knees,  for  reparation,  she  kuelt  in  vain. 
The  knee  she  clung  to  in  her  agony  of  grief  and  shame  was  brutally 
^ven  against  her  mouth,  her  appeals  drowned  in  the  blood  that 
Mnamed  from  her  lips.  Unhappily  she  was  in  no  condition  to  en- 
dure this  brutality.  She  was  borne  up-stairs,  where  she  was  then 
Ijiog,  scarcely  alive,  while  her  bmtal  assailant  had  ^vithdra\^'n  to  a 
poUic-house  to  revel  and  to  boast  that  he  coald  have  a  girl  with 
fflODey,  and  where  he  was  still  boasting. 

Mr.  Biggs  heard  all  this  \nth  indignation.  He  tamed  to  Arthar 
dft  Vere  and  said,  '  I  think  something  should  be  done  in  this  case ; 
A^OQ  tell  mo  what  it  is  best  to  do,  under  all  the  circumstances  ?* 
^VHe  is  in  a  public-house  drinking  and  boasting  of  his  dastardly 
•wdeeds ;  drag  hira  out  by  the  throat — let  him  feci  that  such  bru- 
Wity  is  not  to  be  exercised  in  England  while  Englishmen  are  near. 
iWsh  htm  to  within  the  last  inch  of  his  cowardly  life,  and  drag 
t^im  to  the  feet  of  the  poor  girl  he  has  outraged — there  to  kneel  for 
Nwdon,  there  to  bind  himself  to  make  reparation.' 

•  Good — capital !  We'll  put  the  horse  up,  nnd  it  shall  be  done, 
did  not  take  lessons  of  Jem  Belcher,  Gully,  Jackson,  and 
*ttipany  for  notliing.  Rather  out  of  practice — not  that  my  hands 
Wgot  their  cunnmg.  Here  goes.  What  pnblic-bonso  is  he  in?* 
Uted  Mr.  Biggs  of  those  aronud.  He  was  told.  '  Thanks,*  ho 
U4.  '  I  will  ask  him  what  he  means  by  acting  as  he  has  acted. 
B  there  a  stable  to  that  house  ?'  He  was  told  there  was.  '  That 
^  "Well/  said  he  ;  *  it  will  save  time.'  They  drove  away ;  Mr.  Biggs 
[iviug  ample  directions  for  obtaining  medical  aid,  the  fisherman's 
nvse,  and  all  things  needful — all  to  be  charged  to  John  Biggs. 

A  more  effective  punishment  than  that  inflicted  upon  the 
bstardly  fellow  who  had  so  outraged  the  toll-taker's  daughter  waa 
lever  administered  in  the  prize-ring  or  out  of  it.  Few  words  were 
Kid — just  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  enormity  of  his 
ffence,  and  the  light  in  which  it  was  viewed  by  right-thinking  men, 
i>d  that  the  punishment  Avas  given  in  consequence  of  it — and  then 
he  mu<;ciilar  portion  of  the  performance  was  commenced,  and  con- 
[nued  till  it  was  thought  enough  had  been  bestowed.  The  recipient 
ras  of  that  opinion  long  before  the  giver  ;  the  first  blow  was  euuugh 
DT  him.  He  hod  been  dragged  out  to  the  street,  and  well  shaken 
before  any  of  his  chastisement  was  taken  ;  then  one  hand  ht^Ui  Uvm. 
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in  a  vice-like  grip,  while  the  other  was  incessantly  beating 
thnd-thud  upon  the  head  that  vainly  tried  to  dodge  this 
that — all  ways,  indeed — but  could  not  evade  the  wcIl-meai 
that  avenged  the  poorgirrs  contusions.  '  Blest,  Mr.  Biggs,  ; 
left  a  tooth  in  'is  'ead,'  was  the  comment  of  a  looker-on. 
jist  come  to  see  fair  play,  an'  I  never  see  sich  fair  play  in 
never.  I've  looked  half  way  down  his  throat,  an'  cant  see 
in  front ;  if  he's  fjot  any,  they're  out  o*  sight,  an*  he'd  bofcl 
'em  there.  An'  he  sich  a  big  fellow — young,  fresh,  on'  as 
a  bull  too.  One  would  a  thought  he'd  kill  Mr.  Biggs,  thi 
ainH  a  little  un.  But  there,  it's  the  art ;  if  that  ain't  good,  s 
no  use,  nor  science  neither.     I  allays  said  so,  an'  allays  will 


now 


"When  Mr.  Biggs  had  amused  himself  as  long  as  he  pi 
dragged  the  fellow  to  the  toll-house,  and  there  made  him  '. 
pardon  ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  see  his  victim  in  her  critical  p 
but  he  earnestly,  and  abjectly  indeed,  sued  for  her  forgiven^ 
that  of  her  parents,  and  otTered,  if  Mr.  Biggs  would  only  let 
collar,  to  biud  himself  to  marry  her  or  to  do  anything  else, 
is  a  question  for  the  family  to  decide,'  said  Mr.  Biggs.  Tl 
keeper,  who  had  recovered  from  his  iit,  but  still  seemed  in 
by  coma,  was  fully  aroused  by  the  medical  gentleman,  and 
understand  the  then  state  of  things.  He  rubbed  his  no  doabi 
brow,  and  turned  to  Mr.  Biggs,  saying  : 

'  Please,  sir,  tell  mo  what  to  do  ;  I  want  to  do  right, 
right  to  be  done  to  my  child;  but  I'm — I  can't  understand  tl 
I  onght  to — advise  me,  pleasp,  sir.' 

'It  is  a  matter  for  your  own  consideration,  and  thai 
mother  and  the  poor  girl  herself,*  said  Mr.  Biggs,  wishing 
water  to  remove  the  red  stains  &om  his  hands,  at  the  s 
'  After  what  has  occurred  this  day,  can  the  poor  sufferer  be: 
the  hands  of  such  a  creature?    I  have  no  faith  in  his  promi 
think  it  likely  he  will  break  them,  that  in  fact  they  are  only 
escape  farther  pimishment ;  but  were  they  to  be  relied  upon 
the  young  lady  were  a  daughter  of  mine,  I  should  not  trusi 
him.     Notwithstanding  what  has  happened,  she  is  far  too 
such  a  person — devoid  as  he  is  of  any  good  and  manly  feel 
principle.     Should  the  child  and  its  mother  both  live,  the 
the  one  and  the  illegitimaoy  of  the  other  cannot  be  hidden 
know  yon  know  both;   nothing  that  ho  has  oflered  to  do  or 
will  remedy  either.     Have  you  any  idea  of  your  daughter's 
towards  him  now — after  this  outrage  upon  hor,  I  moan  ?* 

*  No,  sir ;  and  this  gentleman'  (the  medical  attendant!  ' 
must  not  be  agitated  at  present.' 

*  Of  course  not,'  said  Mr.  Biggs.     *  Let  the  matter  re 
future  coQBideratiou.' 
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.      These  words  were   scarcely  uttered,   when  the  parents  of  thd 
taiard,  to  whom  iDteiligcnce  of  his  brutal  conduct  had  been  conveyed 
IPvine  witnesses  of  it,  arrived  to  express  their  sorrow  for  it;  and, 
seeing  his  son,  the  enraged  father,  notwithstanding  the  marks  of 
pmishment  he  bore,  struck  him  to  the  ground,  and  kicked  him  out 
of  the  toll-house,  telling  him  never  to  enter  his  house  or  presence 
again.     The  indignant  mother  joined  in  the  command,  and  the  de- 
graded creature  slunk  away  amidst  the  hootings  and  execrations  of 
all  around,  which   soon   assumed  the  form  of  peltings.     So  great 
mw  the  indignation  at  his  t^onilui^t  to  Mary  Archer,  who  was  much 
esteemed  by  all,  that  he  could  uot  obtain  a  shelter  in  Lewos  that  night, 
tod  Lad  to  proceed  to  some  distance  &om  the  town  to  get  one,  which 
he  found  in  the  cottage  of  a  man  who  had  formerly  worked  upon  his 
£ither*s  farm,  and  probably  had  a  fellow-feeling  for  him  in  his  then 
poaitioD,  as  be  was  a  very  notorious  'wife-beat^r.' 

After  Mary  Archer  had  somewhat  recovered  from  her  illness,  and 

from  the  shook  caused  by  the  death  of  her  child,  which  ocly  survived 

three  days,  it  was  calmly  laid  before  her  whether  she  would  place 

fafirself  and  her  happiness  in  the  keeping  of  a  person  who  had  acted 

Mlhe  unworthy  f^niner  of  her  first  affections  had  done  ;  and  after  due 

deliberation  she  said,  that  although  she  had  loved  him  deeply,  and 

coold  not  even  then  banish  him  entirely  from  her  heart,  she  would 

rather  decline  a  marriage  u-ith  him,  because  she  felt  she  must  lead  a 

godless  life  if  she  were  united  to  him  ;  he  had  formed  connections  and 

^ts  that  were  both  profligate  ;  and  though  she  had  been  his  victim 

)t/t^  she  would  not  be  a^ain.    He  had,  before  Mary's  determination 

HPlDade  known,  endeavoured  to  carry  out  a  marriage  with  another, 

font  uaa  ignominiously  driven  from   her  house  by  her  father  and 

Wethers.     Then  turning  to  Mary,  and  linding  himself  rejected  by 

"fir,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier.     His  fate  is  nnkuown. 

^Fr.  Biggs,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  was  rather  glad  to 
^smuG  his  seat  in  the  cart  to  proceed  back  to  Brighton,  Arthur 
wiTing,  and  both  enjoying  some  fine  cigars  as  they  jogged  along 
r^eafiantly.  Cigars  are  not  incentives  to  conversation  ;  they  are 
Whor  promoters  of  thought  and  reflection.  It  was  not  until  each 
^*d  smoked  a  couple  that  Mr.  Biggs  made  an  offer  to  converse  be- 
^^d  a  question,  or  oven  a  monosyllabic  reply  to  one,  '  Because,'  ho 
Nd,  'if  you  talk,  your  cigar  is  apt  to  go  out;  and  when  it  is  re- 
febted  the  flavour  is  spoiled ;  no  matter  how  pood,  how  fine  its 
l*voQr  and  odour,  a  cigar  that  has  been  permitted  to  go  out  is  not 
*  for  smoking  afterwards.  You  must  throw  it  away  in  self-defence. 
^*>  not  smoke  largely,  but  I  have  epicureanic  notions  of  smoking, 
^  *hich  I  cannot  divest  myself.  Have  you  ever  remarked  the  dif- 
^^^nce  of  flavour  and  odour  of  a  cigar  after  it  has  gone  oat  and 
^^n  relighted  ?* 

'  I  have,  and  made  a  note  of  it.     I  have  over  since  been  careful 
tmM>  Baatzw,  Vol.  VI  F.3.  Vol.  XXVI.  CC 
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not  to  allow  a  cigar  to  be  extinguished ;  but  at  sea  sucli  catAsinpha 
will  hoppen,  so  I  shy  the  stump  over  llio  bulwarks  to  the  aWla*  I 
don't  kiow  whether  they  are  aworo  of  the  difference  or  not;  in  othet 
matters  thoy  are  not  too  delicate/ 

'  They  would  not  he  likely  to  seize,  or  even  to  see,  so  smftllin 
object  as  a  portion  of  a  ci^r,  I  should  say/  aaid  Mr.  Biggs. 

*  Nothing  escapes  the  eyo  of  a  shark ;  and  what  his  eye 
ceives,  hia  mouth  is  by  wonderfnl  accuracy  turned  up  to  receive  wl 
it  reaches  the  water.  If  a  shark  played  at  cricket,  he  would  catch 
all  his  opponents  out.  You  may  drop  shirt-buttons  over  the  Uftnl 
when  a  shark  is  following  a  ship,  and  not  one  of  them,  if  droffMl 
singly,  and  at  reasonable  interrals,  will  be  missed.  Anything  de- 
scending is  caught ;  what  approaches  them  horizontally  is  miMed 
often.' 

*  Strange,*  said  Mr.  Biggs.  '  Like  our  lawyers,  they  do  uA 
seem  to  perceive  what  is  before  their  eyes ;  an  object  mnst  fall  apoo 
their  heads  to  be  apprehended.  I  have  long  been  endeavooring 
make  lawyers,  law-makers,  and  statesmen  sec  that  our  Sundays 
made  days  of  greater  temptation  to  intemperance  for  the  people  js- 
nerally  by  our  own  omissions.  We  do  not  provide  any  rational  tai 
sober  recreations  for  the  people  on  the  Sunday,  and  yet  we  wonder 
why  and  how  it  is  that  they  drink,  and  seek  in  public-houses 
which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  namely,  some  kind  of 
ment  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  the  day.* 

'Sundays  arc  always  doll  in  England,'  said  Arthur.     *Pe 
are  glad  to  go  anywhere  and  to  do  anything  to  get  it  over.' 

'Precisely  so.  Why  should  it  be?  AVhy  should  a  Sunday b 
a  day  of  greater  temptation  to  excess  than  other  days  ?  I  answtf. 
because  it  is  more  unentertaining.  The  minds  of  men  most  bt 
amused;  they  require  to  be  gently  stimulated  by  rational  means,* 
the  men  will  fly  to  stimulants  that  are  not  gentle  or  wholesome,  but 
hurtful  both  to  mind  and  l>ody,  heart  and  soul.  We  close  the  doos 
of  all  our  museums ;  even  the  British  Museum,  which  gives  insirw- 
tion  and  reasonable  entertainment,  is  hermetically  sealed  on  the  dij 
of  rest  to  those  who  could  only  on  that  day  find  time  to  examine  ite 
treasures  withotit  loss  of  income.     Is  this  right  or  wise  ?' 

'  I  am  young,  and  have  not  cut  my  wisdom  teeth  yet ;  bat  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  wrong,  unwise,  and  injurious.' 

'  I  think  so  too.  The  plea  is,  that  to  open  the  British  Masemn 
would  be  irreligious,  and  destroy  the  holiness  of  the  Sabbath ;  w 
we  close  that  very  excellent  institution,  and  allow  public-honses  to 
be  partially  open  by  way  of  compensation.  Our  legislators  cannot 
or  will  not  see  that,  if  museums  wore  opened,  public-hoases  woald 
not  have  so  many  visitants.  People  often  go  into  taverns  only  be- 
cause they  have  no  other  place  to  go  to,  not  becaaao  thoy  w«nt 
drink ;  often  vdthout  a  desire  for,  and  would  rather  be  withoat,  it* 
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I  knov  this ;  for  I,  John  Biggs,  have  token  the  pains  to  make  ca- 
liph TiBits  to  pnblic-honses,  in  order  to  learn  the  truth.  These  top- 
boots  have  been  under  the  tables  of  driuking-houses  only  to  learn  if 
ii  be  a  fact  that  people  go  there  for  the  love  of  drinking ;  and  John 
6ig^9  has  foiuid  it  was  not  so/ 

'  Has  no  other  character  been  ossanied  ?*  asked  John  Biggs  the 
yoanger. 

'  Yoe;  "John  Bigga"  has  given  place  to  "  Richard  Smith,"  in 
iober  and  seedy  black,  surmounting  clean  linen,  inducing  the  belief 
Ihit  Smitii  had  seen  better  days  in  some ;  in  others  that  he  waa  a 
brokoD-down  lawyer,  "  struck  off  the  rolls,'*  or  an  attorney's  ma* 
Biging  clerk  at  a  low  salary,  which  did  not  allow  him  to  imbibe  and 
iowear  a  new  suit.  Smith  has  also  been  taken  fur  a  bankrupt  mer- 
ehtDt,  "  playing  at  hide-and-seek"  to  avoid  arrest ;  and  so  on.  The 
Wack  tlireadbaro  suit  seems  more  fit  for  town  wear.  Smith  has 
betrd  men  say,  ''I  am  now  spending  money  because  I  am  weary, 
ind  there  is  no  place  to  go  to  for  recreation  f*  or  "  There  is  another 
rixpence  gone  from  me  and  my  heirs  for  ever  and  ever,  and  another 
Hill  in  my  coffin  ;  not  that  I  want  drink,  but  one  must  spend  some- 
thing for  the  sake  of  a  rest,  or  to  pass  away  an  boor  or  two,  and 
men  can't  keep  houses  open  for  nothing."  * 

'  Have  you  ever  told  this  to  your  law-making  friends  T 
'Smith  has  told  them  so  often,  and  many  other  things  besides; 
jgt  the  reply  was  ever  the  same  :  "  We  must  keep  the  Sabbath-day 
Bv.  The  French  have  all  sorts  of  amusements  on  Sundays,  and 
■M  what  a  revolution  they  got  up.  We  must  have  no  revolutions 
here.  Once  destroy  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  and  Republicanism 
tKU  spring  up  rampant  at  once." ' 

'  Yon  might  as  well  e:cpect  an  earthquake  from  the  same  oaose^* 
quoth  John  Biggs  junior. 

'Just  as  reasonably.     As  if  plain  sensible  Englishmen  could  be 

driven  to  revolution  by  opening  a  museum  for  their  edilicution  and 

heir  amusement  —  the  very  thing  that  woidd  divert  their  thoughts 

irom  all  that  savoured  of  anarchy.     I  have  been  told  by  grave  poli- 

ncians  that  my  ideas  are  republican  and  revolutionary,  and  snb- 

persive  of  all  religion,  if  carried  out.     I  do  not  see  that;  bat  I 

baniiot  remedy  what  I  believe  to  be  a  great  evil,  and  it  grieves  me 

lliat  I  cannot.' 

f  '  Pity  there  is  not  a  despotism  to  meet  such  cases,'  said  the 
Impnlsive  son  of  John  BiggSj  knocking  off  the  ashes  of  his  cigar, 
r  In  this  matter,  for  example,  a  despotic  rnle  would  be  infinitely 
better  than  a  mixture  of  the  forms  of  government.  The  mixtnre 
j^eqnires  so  much  shaking  up ;  all  the  best  part  of  it  lies  at  the  bot- 
|om ;  the  weakest  is  above  it,  and  the  weaker  parts  of  the  remedies 
pre  floated,  while  the  best  and  strongest  are  left  upon  the  strand, 
hen  there  is  the  loss  of  time  spent  in  inaction,  talking  nonBenee, 
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and  amplifying  the  little  that  may  be  good,  till  journals  are  «W* 
laden ;  and  the  only  result  is,  that  the  names  of  the  utterera  ire 
**  kept  before  the  public"  to  feed  vanity.  Long  speeches  are  mado 
when  the  heads  from  which  they  come  should  be  comfortably  night- 
capped,  and  their  only  sounds  should  bo  snores.  Englishmen  tiy 
hard  to  persuade  themselves  that  their  own  form  of  govemmenl  n 
best ;  but  their  very  boastings  that  it  is  so  prove  their  own  donbts 
of  tho  fact.  As  **  good  wine  needs  no  busli,"  so  good  goTemmect 
needs  no  trumpet.' 

Mr,  Biggs  laughed  and  replied ;  '  In  some  cases  a  despotism, 
mildly  and  wisely  exercised,  would  be  convenient  and  expedient, 
doubtless.  *•  Many  men"  must  have  **many  minds,"  as  the  oU 
proverb  asserts  they  have.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  many  miiidi  to 
viovf  any  subject  in  the  oue  true  light ;  more  difficidt  to  induce  tbem 
to  act  promptly  and  wisely.  What  seems  right  and  wise  to  A.  Ls 
stark  madness  in  tho  estimation  ofB.  Hence  procrastination;  ses- 
sion after  session  is  frittered  away ;  nothing  is  done ;  practical  good 
is  lost  in  senseless  debate.* 

*  A  wise  despot,  who  had  the  real  welfare  of  his  people  at  heart, 
would  test  the  good  or  evil  of  a  measure  by  a  fair  trial,  ordered  in  a 
few  words,  written  or  spoken  in  a  moment.  If  bad,  it  could  be  change^ 
as  speedily ;  if  really  good,  it  would  stand,  and  the  people  wonl<* 
benefit.  One  great  evil  of  which  the  people  complain,  not  onjastly, 
would  at  least  be  prevented.* 

'  What  are  you  referring  to  ?'  asked  Mr.  Biggs. 

*  Parliamentary  jobbery,'  replied  his  son.  *  This  nation  seemf 
to  mo  to  bo  like  a  ship  at  sea,  in  which  all  the  crew  are  captains ; 
one  is  called  the  chief  of  all,  but  m  reality  is  the  least.  There  in 
no  such  ships  luckily;  but  just  fancy,  if  there  could  be  one,  whata  heQ 
afloat  it  would  be  I  Fancy  what  the  premium  for  insurance  wouU 
be,  and  ask  yourself  where  you  could  find  underwTiters  !  To  look 
for  them  would  be  like  searching  for  a  needle  in  a  shipload  of  \oo$i 
wool,  save  at  St.  Luke's  or  New  Bedlam.  Tho  owner  would  have  to 
bear  his  own  loss,  to  insure  himself;  and  the  first  issue  of  the  Navd 
Register  would  record  a  wTeck  upon  the  rocks  of  confusion.  The 
captain — he  that  was  called  the  chief  or  head  of  all^ — would  be  said 
to  have  done  no  wrong ;  but  everybody  would  swear  he  did  nothing 
right,  as  is  the  case  with  other  **  heads.*' ' 

'  Crowned  heads,  of  course,  you  are  hitting  at,*  said  Mr.  Biggs* 
smiling. 

*  Let  the  '*  crowned  heads"  "  wear  the  cap,  if  it  fit  them,"  '  said 
John  Biggs  junior ;  *  it  will  fit  some,  no  doubt,  and  you  cannot  won- 
der at  it.  Many  a  head  has  had  a  crown  thrust  upon  it  that  was 
not  worth  half  a  crown,  and  would  have  been  dear  at  the  odd  ox- 
pence.' 

'Hit  away.    Yon,  at  least,  will  not  strain  the  quality  of  mercy. 
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era  tnrow  dregs  and  all  at  the  objects  of  your  censure  ;  bat  there  is 
something  worse  even  than  that :  most  of  them  deserve  it.     May  I 
isk  your  notion,  if  you  entertain  one,  or  have  troubled  yourself  to 
form  one,  of  me  as  a  king,  supposing  it  should  prove  my  destiny  to 
become  one  ?    It  is  not  at  all  a  point  of  ambition  with  me.    What- 
ever may  be  thought  to  the  contrary,  there  is  not  u  man  iu  the  United 
Kingdom  to  whom  such  an  elevation  can  be  more  indifierent.     In 
mj  view,  it  would  he  hut  an  accession  of  cares  and  anxieties,  with 
more  griefs  caused  by  a  knowledge  of  evils  that  I  could  not  prevent, 
uid  distresses  that  I  could  not  alleviate.    The  head  that  thinks  must 
lie  uneasily  when  it  wears  a  crown ;  the  heart  that  feels  must  be  a 
bed  of  thorns ;  the  hand  that  would  give,  but  is  restrained  by  means 
— for  even  a  king's  purse  is  limited  in  its  lining — as  well  as  by 
forms  and  precedents,  as  by  men  who  are  assumed  by  the  world  and 
bv  themselves  to  have  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  in  the  acquirement  of  wisdom  in  that  service — forms,  precedents, 
and  men  being  alike  wnwise — -that  hand  is  fettered  by  gyves  more 
painful  to  bear  than  the  chains  of  Newgate.     1  have  always  thought 
of  the  time  that  would  bring  the  increase  of  a  crown  to  my  means 
^th  apprehension  and  pain.     I  would  infinitely  prefer  to  precede 
ffly  father  to  the  tomb.     I'oii  may  believe  this  ;  others  would  not. 
Were  I  to  say  to  others  what  I  say  to  yon,  my  reputation  for  hy- 
pocrisy would  be  increased ;  that  would  be  the  only  but  inevitabh) 
nvolt.     Yon  may  have  noticed  that  I  invariably  cut  all  discussion 
of  any  topics  that  refer  to  that  event  very  short — abruptly,  indeed. 
I  wish  all  to  know  that  any  allusiuu  to  the  end  of  my  father's  reign 
18  distasteful  and  displeasing  to  me.     Of  my  own  intentions,  ob- 
jects, desires,  and  aims  in  the  future  which  I  pray  may  never  come, 
I  never  spoak ;    in  truth,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  them,  or  of 
aught  that  can  ho  connected  with  a  change  that  I  cannot  anticipate 
bnt  with  aversion  and,  though  I  would  avoid  strong  language  in  re- 
ference to  so  solemn  a  subject,  with  horror.     The  most  severe  ill- 
ness I  have  known  was  the  result  of  a  dream  in  which  I  saw  the 
forms  of  a  coronation  completed.    Let  the  time  come  when  it  may, 
I  shall  never  give  one  direction  which  regards  that  ceremony.    All 
will  be  left  to  others,  with  a  simple  retjuest  that  the  interests  of 
trade  may  considered.    Whatever  Le  the  omissious  and  deficiencies, 
or   excesses   and  extravagances,  they  will  he  the  work  of  others, 
not  mine.     To  my  organisation,  there  is  something  excessively  re- 
volting in  giving  orders  for  an  increase  of  pomp  and  gorgeous  splen- 
dour BO  immediately  after  the  death  of  a  parent ;   additionally  so 
when  the  great  goodness  of  that  parent  is  considered.      Indeed, 
there  should  be  no  public  exhibition  whatever,  were  not  the  para- 
mount subject  of  the  interests  of  trade  ever  before  me.     To  those 
interests  I  must  sacrifice  feeling ;   and  if  that  sacrifice  of  feeling 
alone  be  not  suiUcient  to  make  a  sou  of  average  filial  lovOi  esteem^ 
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respect^  and  sense  of  dnty  regard  tbe  event  with  aversion  and  horror, 
it  ifl  difficult,  to  me,  to  conceive  what  can  be.  But  my  tbonj^tj 
have  absorbed  my  attention.  I  mnst  return  to  the  question  I  pr»* 
pounded.  I  am  rather  anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  a  king  yon 
think  I  should  make.* 

*  Well,  aa  kings  go,  I  fancy  you  would  be  a  tolerably  fair  sampk 
of  the  bulk.  There  might  be  worse,  if  we  knew  where  to  ind 
them.' 

Mr.  Biggs  burst  into  a  vehement  fit  of  laughter,  which  tliTMl- 
ened  to  burst  him,  or  his  ample  coat  and  vestments  beneath  it.  Hit 
face  grew  red  and  apoplectic ;  the  veins  upon  his  forehead  and  Urn- 
plea  Heemcd  also  on  the  point  of  bursting.  It  was  long  before  he 
could  restrain  himself;  probably  exhaustion  accelerated  the  ceen- 
tion.     The  first  words  he  nttored  were : 

'0  Arthur,  Arthur — I  beg  pardon,  I  forget  myself  and  yoor 
ttom  de  voyage — I  should  say,  O  John,  what  a  sample  of  a  conrtier 
you  are  !  Is  this  your  way  of  worshipping  the  rising  sun  ?  Yoa 
too,  who  have  known  Parsees,  and  have  seen  their  matin  geia- 
flexions  and  general  performances.  AVhat  could  you  expect  in  conit, 
after  such  u  reply,  but  perpetual  banishment?  Some  men,  in  «• 
cient  and  modem  times,  have  gone  to  court  to  seek  their  fortunes, 
and  have  made  them.  The  fortune  yon  woidd  make,  under  the  moA 
forbearing  and  generous  prince,  would  not  pay  for  yonr  ontfit.  Not* 
seek  to  make  your  way  in  life  by  going  to  court.  Why,  if  I  hid 
asked  the  same  question  of  any  one  of  the  friends  left  in  the  P«7i- 
lion,  I  should  have  had  a  catalogue  of  virtues  as  long  as  tbat  oft 
month's  sale  by  auction,  every  one  of  which  I  shonld  have  been  so- 
lemnly assured  was  my  own  by  birthright ;  and  each  and  all  wooU 
be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  who  would  be  the  happiefei, 
tho  best,  and  the  most  tlourishing  people  over  upon  earth,  or  tkit 
ever  will  be.     You  have  not  given  mo  ohc* 

'  Not  I.     When  you  show  one,  I  will  give  yon  credit  for  it.* 

Mr.  Biggs  laughed  again,  saying,  when  he  had  concluded : 

*  You  are  determined  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  praise  that  mij 
not  be  merited.     I  was  not  wholly  unprepared  for  your  honesty,  bol 
I  hardly  expected  such  a  downright  expression  ef  it.     Still  I  like  it 
the  better — all  the  better.     I  have  dined,  supped,  and  sapped  faD 
of  flatter}',  ever  aince  I  was  able  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words. 
I  never  was  told  the  plain  unsophisticated  truth  before.    The  novelty 
of  hearing  it  is  worth  the  journey  taken  to-day,  were  it  ten  thoustitd 
ti^es  longer.    A  voyage  round  the  world  would  be  well  recompewed 
by  the  discovery  of  one  who  could  and  would  speak  the  trath  beo* 
estly,  openly,  and  fearlessly  to  one's  face.     Upon  my  bonoor,  I  be- 
lieve yon  are  the  only  one  who  would  do  as  you  have  done.     Yott 
are  a  gem,  and  I  prize  you.     I  entreat,  as  a  favour  unspe&kabty 
great,  that  vrheue'vex  1  «.m  vXioviX  V>  ^^  %.  Ib^va^  not  comme  U  /itiit> 
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UQ  will  place  it  before  me  in  the  light  in  which  yon  see  it.  Never 
leed  who  is  present ;  speak  as  yon  have  hitherto  spoken ;  tell  the 
mth^  and  shame — ' 

'The  devil/  said  John  Biggs  junior.    'I  know  what  you  mean.' 

'Just  so.     Will  you?' 

'Won't  I?  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  that  would  or  could 
top  me.' 

'  What  I  fear  most  is,  that  consideration  for  mc  may  induce  you 
0  utay  yourself.  I  wish  yon  to  act  towards  me  as  you  would  to 
me  of  your  messmates  at  sea.' 

'  Do  not  fear ;  I  will  serve  you  worse  than  I  would  a  messmate, 
>eeia8e  you  ought  to  know  better  than  my  messmates  would.  The 
)oat8waiu  that  can  pipe  and  wou*t  pipe  should  be  made  to  pipe. 

I  a  disobey  orders,  1*11  stop  your  grog  for  a  month.' 
Capital!  Does  grog  include  Burgundy?' 
ETerything  save  water — that  you  take  ad  libitum — cold  without.' 
Severe,  but  wholesome,  nevertheless.  I  will  be  obedient,  and 
troid  the  punishment.  As  to  law-making,  I  never  have  had,  never 
■ball  have,  the  chance  of  making  one  without  the  interference  of 
wUi  Houses.  *' A  plague  upon  both  your  Houses  !"  I  say,  with  sin- 
lerity.  I  really  think  I  could  frame  some  laws  that  would  make  the 
people  happier,  bettor,  and  more  contented ;  while  I  would  certainly 
^lieTo  them  of  some  of  the  taxation  which  most  oppresses  them, 
^ly  opinion  has  ever  been  that  *•  those  who  have  most  money  should 
»y  most  taxes  ;*'  that,  you  will  be  told,  is  **  George's  Golden  Rule" 
—so  called  by  my  familiars.  But  there  again  I  am  told  I  am  too 
fiJBocrutic.  The  faut  is,  I  am  in  bad  odour  with  both  parties — 
^ocrats  and  democrats.     The  people  believe  I  have  no  thought 

or  for  them  ;  thoy  set  me  down  as  a  mere  sensualist  and  a  would- 

tyrant.  ISIr.  Biggs  and  Mr.  Smith  have  been  told  so  by  many, 
^  at  the  same  time  have  said  that  Biggs  and  Smith  entertain 
*^ons  that  are  too  broad,  too  levelling,  for  them — some  of  the 
t»  of  the  people.  They  would  not  go  so  far  nor  desire  such 
^Xiges.  Smith  has  been  told  in  his  seedy  black  suit,  '*  Why, 
►  you  are  a  complete  revolutionist — ouly  people  who  have  nothing 
lose  would  talk  as  you  do;"  at  the  same  time  glancing  at  his 
C'eadbare  coat  and  its  grayish  scams — though  ho  honestly  spoke 

only  such  changes  as  I  thought  and  think  should  be  made  for  the 
-tiefit  of  the  people  at  large.' 

*  Now,  father,  you  had  better  get  out  and  go  quietly  home  by 
lie  back  way,  and  mind  you  do  not  stop  or  get  into  mischief  as  you 
0.     No  grog  to-morrow  if  you  do  ;  and  I  shall  be  very  soon  after 
oa  to  see  whether  you  do  or  not.' 
ifc*  That  is  right,  my  son  ;  do  your  duty.' 
^^Ir.  Biggs  got   out   of  the  cart,   and   the  brown-topped  boots 

;god  slowly  along  while  John  Biggs  junior  proceeded  to  deliver 
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the  horse  and  cart  to  the  owner.  The  Prince  had  just  Lime  t 
change  his  habiliments,  and  to  meet  his  guests  and  their  iuquim 
after  his  health,  before  dinner  was  announced  to  be  served.  Artht 
de  Vere  entered  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred,  just  as  Luf 
Elstree  was  telling  the  Prince  it  was  '  the  champagne  last  night  tlu 
had  made  him  all  abroad  that  day  ;*  adding,  '  by  the  way,  you  lool 
as  if  you  had  this  morning  taken  a  good  many  of  the  hairs  v!  titi 
dog  that  hit  you  last  night.  It  is  a  bad  habit,  and  must  be  amended 
Morning  drinking  is  always  bad — very.' 

The  effect  of  the  soa-broozes  had  increased  tho  colour  in  Ihi 
Prince's  face,  and  thus  induced  the  suspicion.  The  Prince  saliltt 
young  Do  Vcro,  *  You  have  been  with  me  all  day — have  the  good- 
ness to  state  what  I  have  taken  since  breakfast,  and  what  I  tooii 
t>y  way  of  stimulants  at  breakfast.* 

*  Nothing  whatever.  I  can  attest  that  upon  oath  if  necessan.^ 
The  assurance  was  received,  but  suspicious  glances  were  exch&iig«l; 
and  in  this  manner  was  the  Prince  often  misunderstood  by  his  frieni 
— even  the  most  intimate  ;  for  his  private  excnrsions  were  not  no* 
frequent,  and  both  they  and  their  objects  were  alike  an  sfcrci*  Tk 
friend  who  accompanied  him^  and  one  attendant,  only  knew  vj 
such  journeys  were  made.     He  really  '  did  good  by  stealth.' 

J.  H.  El 


:kle  has  traced  the  physical,  moral,  and  intelleclual  degene- 
f  the  Hindoos  to  the  element  of  starch  in  rice.  If  only  their 
1  ancestors  had  lived  on  wheaten  bread  and  good  roast  beof, 
1  of  rice,  the  history  of  the  world  would  have  been  changed. 
Ees  Mackintosh  used  to  say  he  believed  the  difference  between 
lan  and  another  was  produced  by  the  quantity  of  coffee  he 
,  Who,  then,  will  deny  that  it  is  worth  our  while  to  ask  what 
Sttierally  been  the  food  of  great  men  ?  If,  says  Mr.  Carlyle, 
n  bo  sincerity,  may  we  not  all  be  heroes  ?  If,  say  we,  great- 
s  the  result  of  good  liWng,  may  we  not  all  become  great  ? 
tunately  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down  any  proposition 
I  subject  with  scientific  accuracy.     Facts  there  are  in  ahund- 

no  attempt  as  yet  at  classification.  We  arc  in  the  experi- 
1  stage  of  a  new  science — for  such  it  may  claim  to  be,  in  these 
when  it  is  sought  to  refer  all  spiritual  effects  to  physical 
t. 

st  it  is  surely  interesting  to  gather  a  few  of  these  facts,  even 
attempt  to  deduce  no  theory  from  them,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
[eaviug  that  task  to  the  philosopher  of  the  future. 
}reat  men  are  great  eaters*  would  probably  be  the  first  ex- 
tion  of  one  who  was  given  to  over-hasty  generalisation.  There 
jindeed  be  many  examples  to  support  such  a  rule.  Charles  V., 
itance,  was  an  enormous  eater.  We  are  told  that  *  he  break- 
.at  five  on  a  fowl  seethed  in  milk  and  dressed  with  sugar  and 
k  After  this  he  went  to  sleep  again.  He  dined  at  twelve, 
Iffig  always  of  twenty  dishes.  Ho  supped  tsvice ;  at  first  soon 
vespers,  and  the  second  time  at  midnight  or  one  o'clock,  which 
was  perhaps  the  most  solid  of  the  four.     After  meat  he  ate  a 

quantity  of  pastry  and  sweetmeats,  and  he  irrigated  every  re- 
y  vast  draughts  of  beer  and  wine.  His  stomach,  originally  a 
rfal  one,  succumbed  after  forty  years  of  such  labours'  (Mot- 
lise  of  the  Dutch  Rejnihiic), 

her  all,  Charles  died  at  an  age — about  fifty-eight — at  which 
6  accustomed  in  these  days  to  consider  a  statesman  as  still  in 
•ime  of  life.  The  love  of  pastry  appears  to  have  been  heredi- 
jx  the  House  of  Hapshurg.  PhiUp  II.,  the  same  historian 
IS,  *  looked  habitually  on  the  ground  when  he  conversed,  was 
speech,  embarrassed,  and  even  sufforing  in  manner.  This 
bed  partly  to habitual  pains  in  the  stomach,  occa- 
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Bioncd  by  bia  inordinate  fondness  for  pastry.'  Philip  ordering  to 
aiUO'da-fe  after  a  meal  ofgooseberrj'-tart,  which  had  disagreed  wi;h 
him,  is  a  subject  for  an  historical  picture. 

Frederick  the  Great  is  another  illustration  of  the  rule.  Thoagh 
he  could  dine  on  a  ciip  of  chocolate  in  war  time,  he  loved  good  eat- 
ing and  drinkini^,  and  undoubtedly  hastened  his  death  by  refasing 
to  conform  in  any  way  to  proper  rules  of  diet.  '  The  king,'  wrote 
Mirabcau,  who  was  in  Berlin  at  the  time.  '  eats  every  day  of  teu  <« 
twelve  dishes  at  dinner,  each  very  highly  seasoned ;  besides,  ti 
breakfast  and  supper,  bread-aud-bntter  covered  with  salted  tongw 
and  pepper.  We  are  at  the  last  scene.'  No  wonder.  A  shoit 
time  before  a  gentleman  dined  with  Frederick,  when  an  eel-pie  wia 
brought  to  table  which  he  declared  was  so  hut  '  that  it  looked  tt 
if  it  had  been  baked  in  hull.*  The  king  was  immoderately  fond 
of  these  eel-pies,  peppered  to  excess.  But  about  six  weeks  befon 
his  death  we  have  the  record  of  a  breakfast  such  as  a  sick  nun  hu 
rarely  eaten.  Our  authority  is  again  Mirabeau.  '  On  the  4lh  of 
July,  when  the  doctor/  the  celebrated  Zimmermann  from  Hanovtf, 
'  saw  the  king  in  the  afternoon,  all  had  again  changed  for  the  worse. 
He  had  applied  himself  to  public  business  from  half-past  three  in 
the  morning  till  seven.  He  then  ate  for  his  breakfast  a  plate  of 
sweetmeats,  composed  of  sugar,  white  of  eggs,  and  sour  cream ;  then 
strawberries,  cherries,  and  cold  meat.*  Frederick's  illness  wis 
dropsy.  Ho  died  on  the  17th  of  Angust  1780.  Every  schooll'Of 
w*ill  remember  the  pai-allel  of  the  Enghsh  king  wbo  died  of  calijig 
too  many  lampreys.  King  John,  too,  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  sm* 
feit  of  peaches  and  new  alo.  The  vei diet  of  modern  epicures  vill 
probably  be,  *  Serve  him  right.' 

Most  of  the  English  kings,  we  suspect,  were  fair  trcucher-iiien, 
as  most  of  them  were  also  men  of  ability.     There  is  a  carious  anee* 
dote  of  Henry  VII.  bearing  on  this  subject.     The  king  hod  been 
out  hunting  in  the  neighboarhood  of  AVindaor.     His  eagemeaa  ii 
the  pursuit  of  the  chase  had  carried  him  out  of  sight  and  hearing  flf 
hia  retinue.     Night  was  falling:   return  to  the  castle  that  duv  was 
impossible,  for  close  at  hand  lay  the  Abbey  of  Reading.     Thitliei 
accordingly  the  king  turned  his  steps.     His  habit  was  simple,  aad 
the  good  monks  took  him  for  one  of  the  royd  foresters,  whilst  Henij, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  did  not  care  to  undeceive  them.     He  was 
hospitably  entertained,  and  the  lord  abbot  looked  on  with  as  if- 
proving  smile  at  the  hearty  performance  of  his  guest.     At  Ust  he 
said,  *  Truly  I  would  give  his  grace  your  master  tho  half  of  my 
revenues  for  so  good  an  appetite.'     Three  days  passed,  the  abbot 
was  suddenly  arrested  in  tbe  king's  name,  and  harried  to  tho  Tower, 
where  a  diet  of  bread  and  water  was  assigned  him.    The  ond  of  lh« 
story  may  be  imaginrd.     Before  a  month  was  over  the  abbot  hod 
recovered  an  es.ce\leuV  aT[t\rti\A.\ft  fox  bwi<  wid  beer.     But  the  tale  is 
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Smoasly  apocr^'phal.  Even  a  Tudor  ooald  not  have  arrested  a 
Eiitred  abbot  in  this  sammary  fashion. 

From  Henry  VIII.'s  pictures  we  may  safely  infer  that  his  appe- 
ite  was  not  bad. 

Descending  to  the  Stuarts,  we  find  Henrietta  Maria,  at  her 
nt  banquet  in  England,  eating  pheasant  on  a  Friday,  notwith- 
Unding  the  signs  and  even  open  remonstrances  of  her  French  con- 
Bssor.  Poor  girl !  sho  was  scarcely  seventeen,  and  the  sea-passage 
^probably  given  her  an  appetite. 

^Ber  eHtimablu  son,  King  Charles  II.  of  glorious  memory,  do- 
j^rod  in  eggs  and  ambergris,  of  which  wo  may  hope  ho  partook 
aoderately.  His  death  was  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  occa- 
io&ed  by  poison  administered  in  this  his  favourite  dish. 

William  III.,  the  saviour  of  our  liberties,  both  ate  and  drank 
aore  than  was  good  for  him.  He  loved  to  sit  many  hours  nt  table  : 
ndeed,  dinner  was  his  chief  recreation.  Nothing  mnst  interfere 
rith  his  enjoyment ;  the  Princess  Anne  might  look  wistfully  at 
Slit  dish  of  youDg  peas,  but  she  looked  in  vain,  for  the  king  ate 
Aiem  all,  and  never  even  offered  her  a  spoonful.  Sho  revenged  her- 
idf  by  calling  the  deliverer  *  Caliban.' 

Jl^ong  other  sovereigns  we  find  the  groat  Napoleon  a  voracious 
liter.  Some  one  has  attributed  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig  to 
Bke  effects  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton  stuffed  with  onions,  with  which 
tie  emperor  literally  gorged  himself,  so  as  to  become  incapable  of 
tietr-minded  and  vigorous  action.  He  ate  very  fast.  The  stato 
Wnqaets  at  the  Tuilories  lasted  about  thirty-five  minutes.  On  the 
'Uter  hand,  he  was  no  lover  of  wine.  In  that  melancholy  voyage 
0  St.  Helena,  he  offended  the  English  officers  by  rising  from  table 
«fore  drinking  had  fairly  begun.  '  The  general,'  one  of  these  prigs 
4d  the  brutality  to  say  in  his  hearing,  '  has  evidently  not  studied 
turners  in  the  school  of  Lord  Chesterfield.'  Their  idea  of  polite- 
BBS — certainly  not  Lord  Chesterfield's — was  to  drink  on  till  you 
topped  under  the  table. 

Far  bo  it  fi-om  us  to  intrude  on  the  private  life  of  the  illustrious 
^hew  of  Napoleon.  But  we  were  amused  in  reading  the  momoirs 
the  late  Eh*.  Veron — a  warm  panegyrist  of  the  ox-emperor — to 
e  the  attempts  of  that  worthy  man  to  affect  some  knowledge  of 
e  secret  history  of  the  coup  d'etat.  On  the  morning  of  the  me- 
orable  2d  of  December  1851,  the  prince-president,  he  tells  us, 
se  at  five  and  took  a  cup  of  coffee,  according  to  custom.  Wo 
on  find  that  this  is  nil  Dr.  Veron  knew. 

And  it  is  all  that  our  humble  chronicle  aspires  to  know. 

We  take  the  fact  from  Dr.  Veron.  He  must  have  had  it  of  the 
ince-president's  valet. 

The  founder  of  the  greatness  of  Russia  must  anqnestionably  be 
tded  to  the  list  of  great  men  and  great  eaters.     MfibCauLa.^  \^\!l&  >^& 


■ 


how,  when  Peter  the  Great  visited  England  in  the  year  lS98^^ 

immense  quantities  of  meat  which  he  devoured,  the  pints  of  bnuidy 
which  he  swallowed,  and  which,  it  was  said,  he  had  carefallj  dis- 
tilled with  his  own  hands,  were  during  some  weeks  popnkrt  -'- 
of  conyersation.     Great  as  was  Peter,  he  might  have  funnd  ]:' 
in  the  Homau  Emperor  Maximin  (a.d.  23o-238^,  who  could  t?ftli|l 
one  day  forty  pounds  uf  meat  and  drink  six  gallons  of  wine — iml^v^ 
the  historians  lie. 

Tlicro  can  be  no  doubt,  however,    that  the  lionian  emperurs 
numbered  among  them  many  a  notable  glutton.     Elagabalos  loved 
to  sup  ou  the  tongues  of  peacocks  and  nightingales  ;  he  fed  hisliois  i 
on  pheasants  and  parrots.     His  majesty  would  also  give  a  zest  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  by  assembling  companies  of  gnesU  who 
were  all  fat  or  all  lean,  or  all  tall  or  all  short,  or  all  bald  or  tH 
gouty.  Capital  fun  too — for  the  emperor.     The  truth  of  the  slory 
that  Nero  enriched  his  soups  by  dissolnng  diamonds  in  them  luj 
safely  be  left  to  chemists  to  decide. 

Of  the  first,  the  true  Cffisar,  of  him  who  has  been  called  the 
greatest  character  in  history,  it  may  bo  sufficient  to  quote  the  famous 
saying  of  Cato,  '  That  of  all  those  who  had  helped  to  .  ,  .  over- 
throw the  republic,  Caasar  was  the  only  sober  man.*  It  is  not  thf 
less  true  that  he  loved  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  was  an  affable 
and  genial  host.  As  a  guest  he  probably  gave  the  finest  example 
of  high  breeding  that  has  ever  been  known.  The  story  is  fi- 
miliar  as  told  by  Suetonius.  The  dictator  was  dining  out.  Soni« 
rancid  oil  was  served  with  the  salad.  Every  one  else  made  wrj 
faces.  Cicsar  appeared  not  to  perceive  the  mistake  and  asked  tbr 
another  supply. 

Great  things,  however,  have  been  done  hymen  who  ate  littbor 
nothing  at  all.     Women  have  given  us  noble  examples  of  such  bcU* 
denial  as  is  not  dreamt  of  in  these  days.       Listen   to  the  storr 
of  St.  Clara,  \-irgin  and  abbess  {1193-1253),  who,   *  not  cantcnl 
with  the  four  Lents  and  the  other  general  mortifications  of  hex  rale, 
always  wore  next  her  skin  a  rough  shift  of  horse-hair  or   of  Log* 
bristles  cut  short ;   she  fasted  church  vigils  and  all  Lent  on  bread 
and  water,  and  also  from  the  lltL  of  November  to  Christmas-daj, 
and  during  these  times  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  ^ 
nothing  at  alF  (Butler's  Liree  of  the  Saints),     This  was  no  idle 
woman's  fancy — no  pretence  of  serving  God  without  doing  good  to 
one's  fellow-creatures.      This  excellent  lady's  life — she  was  noble 
by  birth — was  spent  in  good  deeds.    Idleness  she  could  not  endure. 
*  Even  when  she  was  sick  in  bed  she  spun  with  her  ovm  hands  fina 
linen  for  corporals,  and  for  the  service  of  the  altar,  which  she  dis- 
tributed through  all  the  churches  of  Assisium.'     Nor  did  St.  Clan 
by  her  hard  life  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.     '  When  a  large  lor- 
tone  fell  to  her,  b"s  t\iCi  dealh  oC  her  father,  after  her  professioni 
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Hl^Te  lliewLoleto  the  poor,  without  reserving  oiio  single  farthing 

wr  llje  monastery.'     Indeed,  the  order  she  founded,  that  cf  *  Poor 

Clares,'  which  exists  at  the  present  day,  was  not  permitted  to  hold 

pntpLTty.     Pope  Gregory  IX.  desired  to  mitigate  this  part  of  her 

mle,  and  offered  to  settle  a  yearly  revenue  on  her  monastery  of  St. 

Dftuiiiiu's ;  hilt  she  in  the  most  pressing  manner  persuaded  him  by 

many  reaaons,  in  which  Lcr  love  of  evangelical  poverty  made  her 

eloquent,  to  leave  her  order  iii  its  first  rigorous  establishment. 

Heyne,  while  editing  his  TihuUn»  in  Dresden  in  a  poor  comrade's 

■jprret,  with  the  floor  for  his  bed  and  two  folios  for  pillow,  gathered 

Hfeasecod  shells  in  the  streets  and  boiled  them  for  his  dinner. 

F    When  the  Emperor  Julian  was  first  elevated  to  the  rank  of 

BCteiar,  the  yoong  philosopher  was  quite  distressed  at  the  imperial 

Mirnu — so  elegant  and  sumptuous  was  the  bill  of  faro.     Pheasants 

Hfce  positively  forbade   to  be  brought  to  table ;    and  extended  the 

Hiame  probibitiuu  to  sow's  udder  (probably  boiled  in  milk),  u  famous 

Hfemtn  delicacy.     Whether  this  last  order  was  parely  a  heroic  iu- 

BrtaxLce  of  self-denial  may  be  doubted. 

B     Mahomet,  though  the  founder  of  a  sensual  religion,  which  pro- 

Hfeises  a  sensual  paradise,  was  himself  an  abstemious  man.     '  Dis- 

Kkining/  says  Gibbon,  Hhe  penance  and  merit  of  a  hermit,  he  ob- 

r  Nned,  without  effort  or  vanity,  the  abstemious  diet  of  an  Arab  and 

I  ft  soldier.     On  solemn  occasions  he  feasted  his  companions  with 

[  luetic  and  hospitable  plenty ;   bat  in  hia  domestic  life  many  weeks 

[  toold  elapse  without  a  Ere   being  kindled   ou  the  hearth  of  the 

prophet.     The  interdiction  of  wine  was  confirmed  by  his  example  ; 

bis  hunger  was  appeased  with  a  sparing  allowance  of  barley-bread ; 

be  delighted  in  the  taste  of  milk  and  honey  ;  but  his  ordinary  food 

ocmsiated  of  dates  and  water.' 

As  we  write  the  gigantic  proportions  of  our  task  begin  to  dawn 
Mfl  118.  We  have  scarcely  spoken  of  any  but  princes  :  what  shall 
^n  say  of  poets  and  philosophers,  of  lawyers  and  divines  ?  The 
time  would  fail  to  tell  how  Blackstone  composed  his  Commen- 
taries over  a  bottio  of  port-wine ;  how  Sheridan,  after  some  cut- 
ting remarks  from  Pitt  in  the  House,  went  to  the  refreshmont-room, 
called  for  a  bottle  of  madeira,  knocked  oil"  the  neck,  poured  the  con- 
tents into  a  basin,  tossed  them  off,  and,  returning,  made  the  finest 
speech  that  had  ever  been  heard  ;  how  Byron  sustained  life  on  bis- 
cuits and  soda-water ;  how  Beckford  composed  Vaihek  at  one  long 
sitting  of  some  forty  hours,  during  which  time  he  took  no  nourish- 
ment but  coffee  ;  how  Sjmesius,  the  old  fifth-century  bishop,  sat  up, 
according  to  the  late  Mr.  Ivingsley,  whole  nights,  drinking  strong 
liquors  and  composing  hymns.  In  fact,  the  question  of  what  we  owe 
to  wino  and  to  tea  or  coffee  respectively  is  of  itself  serious.  Cowper 
has  song  the  praises  of  tea,  Delillo  those  of  coffee  ;  a  thousand  bards, 
£rom  Anacrcon  to  Moore,  have  celebrated  the  joys  of  the  wine-cup. 
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'  Will  Waterproofs  Lyrical  Monologue*  professes  to  be  inspired  by  i 
bottle  of  port;  it  is  certainly  not  thchappicBt  efibrt  of  the  LaareiWi 
mnee,  yet  sneb  a  stanza  as  this  would  make  the  fortune  of  ao  ordi- 
nary writer ; 

'Ah  jet,  though  all  the  world  forsatce, 

Though  fortune  clip  my  wingii, 
I  will  not  cramp  my  heart,  nor  take 

Half-viewE  uf  meo  and  thin^. 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  Mir  their  blood  ; 

There  mual  be  stormy  weather  ; 
But  for  fione  true  resnit  of  good 

All  parties  work  together.* 

One  conplet  in  the  poem  deserres  to  be  immortal : 

'  that  eternal  vant  of  penos 
Which  vcxee  public  men.* 

The  old  proverb  said,   '  Tell  me  what  you  drink,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  you  are.'      Brillat  Savarin  varied  it  to  *Teli 
what  you  eat,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are.'    Neither  is  a 
criterion.    Temperament,  nationality,  climate  produce  a  thoosandi 
dividualities.     It  is  said  that  an  Englishman  £ghts  best  when  fall, 
a  Frenchman  fasting,  and  a  Dutchman  drunk;  a  Prussian,  we  inigirt 
add,  with  a  pipe  of 'requisitioned'  tobacco  in  his  mouth.   HerodoUii 
tells  us  of  a  wise  custom  among  the  Persians  :  when  a  questioo  A 
State  was  to  be  debated  they  got  drunk  and  gave  their  opiniois 
under  the  encouraging  influence  of  the  wine;  next  morning  they  on- 
sidered  the  subject  when   sober,   and  then    compared   their  joi^ 
ments.    Herodotus  would  probably  have  ascribed  the  imposition  of 
the  match- tax  and  the  iNithdrawal  of  the  tax  to  two  different  cabioei 
councils — one  after  dinner  and  one  after  breakfast.  Tho  same  of  the 
prohibition  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Trafalgar-square  and  the  withdrawil 
of  that  prohibition. 

An  extract  from  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  is  not  to  be  resiitci 
in  a  paper  on  the  '  Food  of  Great  Men.'  Some  of  the  sage's  le- 
marks,  indeed,  are  so  sensible  that  we  may  hope  they  will  eneoonge 
others  seriously  to  take  in  hand  this  great  question.  '  At  sapptt 
this  night'  (it  is  somewhere  in  the  year  1703)  'he  talked  of  good  ett- 
ing  with  uncommon  satisfaction.  '*  Some  people,"  said  he,  '^  bftvet 
foolifih  way  of  not  minding,  or  pretending  not  to  mind,  wb&t  tiuy 
eat.  For  my  part,  I  mind  my  belly  very  studiously  and  veiy  ewe- 
fully ;  for  I  look  upon  it  that  he  who  does  not  mind  his  belly  will 
hardly  mind  anything  else."  He  now  appeared  to  me  Jean  BuU 
phUosophe,  and  he  was  for  the  moment  not  only  serious  bat  reho- 
ment.  Yet  I  have  heard  him,  upon  other  occasions,  talk  with  great 
contempt  of  people  who  were  anxious  to  gratify  their  palates  ;  and 
tho  206th  number  of  his  Rambler  is  a  masterly  essay  againit 
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olosiiy.  His  practice  indeed,  I  mast  ackaowled^e,  may  be  cod- 
idered  as  oasting  the  balance  of  his  diU'erent  opiuions  upon  this 
object,  for  I  never  knew  any  man  who  relished  j^ood  eating  more 
ban  he  did.  When  at  tabic  ho  was  totally  absorbed  iu  the  business 
(the  moment;  his  looks  seemed  riveted  to  his  plate;  nor  would 
e,  unless  when  in  very  high  company,  say  one  word,  or  even  pay 
10  least  attention  to  what  was  said  by  others,  till  he  had  satisBed 
Is  appetite ;  which  was  so  fierce  and  indulged  with  such  intense- 
)S8  that  w*hile  in  the  act  of  eating  the  veins  of  his  forehead 
relied,  and  generally  a  strong  perspiration  was  visible.  To  those 
hose  sensations  were  delicate  this  could  not  but  be  disgusting ; 
id  it  was  doubtless  not  very  suitable  to  the  character  of  a  philo- 
»pLcr,  who  should  be  distinguished  by  self-command.  But  it  must 
I  owned  that  Johnson,  though  he  could  be  rigidly  abstemious,  was 
vt  a  temiterate  man  either  in  eating  or  drinking.  He  could  refrain, 
it  be  could  not  use  moderatol}'.  Uc  told  me  that  ho  had  fasted 
90  days  without  inconvenience,  and  that  he  had  never  been  hnngry 
it  once.  They  who  beheld  with  wonder  how  much  he  ate  upon  all 
scasions,  when  his  dinner  was  to  his  taste,  could  not  easily  conceive 
hat  he  must  have  meant  by  hunger;  and  not  only  was  he  rcmark- 
ble  for  the  extraordinary  quantity  which  he  ate,  but  ho  was,  or 
fected  to  be,  a  man  ^f  very  nice  discernment  in  the  science  of 
)okery.  He  used  to  descant  critically  on  the  dishes  which  had 
sen  at  table  where  he  had  dined  or  sup[>ed,  and  to  recollect  very 
dnutely  what  he  had  liked.  I  remember  when  he  was  in  Scotland 
3  praising  ''Gorrfon'tf/j/^/^Y^s'*  (a  dish  of  palates  at  the  Honourable 
lexander  Gordon's)  with  a  warmth  of  expression  which  might  have 
me  honour  to  more  important  subjects.  •*  As  for  Maclaurin's  imi- 
tion  of  a  made  dish,  it  was  a  wretched  attempt."  He,  about  the 
me  time,  was  so  much  displeased  with  the  performauce  of  a  noble- 
an's  French  cook  that  he  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  **  I'd  throw 
tch  a  rascal  into  the  river;*'  and  he  then  proceeded  to  alarm  a  lady, 
whose  house  he  was  to  sup,  by  the  following  manifesto  of  his 
ill ;  "I,  madam,  who  live  at  a  variety  of  good  tables,  am  a  much 
itter  judge  of  good  cookery  than  any  person  who  has  a  very  toler- 
»le  cook,  but  lives  much  at  home  ;  for  his  palate  is  gradually 
lapted  to  the  taste  of  his  cook  ;  whereas,  madam,  in  trying  by  a 
ider  range,  I  can  more  exquisitely  judge."  When  invited  to  dine, 
'en  with  an  intimate  friend,  he  was  not  pleased  if  something  better 
tan  a  plain  dinner  was  not  prepared  for  him.  I  have  heard  him 
i.y  on  such  an  occasion,  *'  This  was  a  good  dinner  enough  to  be  sure; 
it  it  was  not  a  dinner  to  ask  a  man  to."  On  the  other  hand,  he 
08  wont  to  express  with  great  glee  his  satisfaction  when  he  had 
>en  entertained  quite  to  his  mind.  One  day,  when  ho  had  dined 
ith  his  neiglibour  and  landlord  in  Bolt-court,  Mr.  Allen  the 
inter,  whose  old  housekeeper  had  studied  his  taste  in  everything, 
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he  pronounced  this  eulogy  :  "  Sir,  we  conld  not  have  had  a  better 
dinner  had  there  been  a  synod  of  rooks, ^' ' 

The  nice  discernment  of  Johnson  was,  however,  that  of  an  fckctic: 
at  least  wo  believe  that  epicnres  do  not  as  a  mle  relish  a  leg  of  pork 
boiled  till  it  drops  from  the  bone,  or  a  veal-pie  with  plums  and  sngir, 
or  the  outside  cut  of  a  salt  buttock  of  beef.  Theso  were  Johnson's 
favourito  dainties.  In  the  matter  of  drink  he  frankly  confessed  tfast 
his  liking  was  for  the  strongest,  as  it  was  not  the  flavonr  bnt  thn 
effect  that  he  desired.  He  loved  to  pour  capillaire  into  his  port- 
wine,  and  nieltfid  butter  into  his  chocolate.  Voltaire's  taste,  by  the 
way,  was  curious  in  this  respect,  for  he  mixed  coffee  and  chocoliW 
together.  One  remark  of  Johnson's  seems  to  hit  the  bull*8-eT«. 
'  Wherever,'  he  said,  *  the  dinner  is  ill  got  up,  there  is  poverty,  or 
there  is  avarice,  or  there  is  stupidity ;  in  short,  the  family  is 
how  grossly  wrong,  for  a  man  seldom  thinks  with  more  eani( 
of  anything  than  he  does  of  his  dinner,  and  if  he  cannot  get 
well  dressed  he  should  be  suspected  of  inaccuracy  in  other  things.' 

The  food  of  great  men  is,  after  aU,  the  food  of  little  men 
Dinner  makes  tho  wholo  world  kin.     There  is  a  Mexican  pro^ 
about  the  national  dish  of  that  country  ; 

*Ho  who  leta  the  pnchero  pass 
Must  be  either  in  love,  or  aslec[i,  or  ao  ass.* 

We  should  say  very  much  the  same  of  a  man  who  affects  not  to 
care  for  a  good  dinner.  Ho  must  bo  either  a  hypocrite  or  a  fool. 
Let  him  leum  a  sunnier  wisdom  from  old  Froissart,  with  wbo90 
bright  and  joyous  lines  we  would  fain  conclude  this  rambling  pajier: 

*Auboira  je  prcns  grant  iilabir : 
AuBai  f&i-je  eu  beaus  drap«  Testir, 
En  vlaiide  fresclie  et  oouvi*lle, 
QuaiU  i\  taMe  me  ^'oy  Bcrvir, 
Mod  espcrit  sa  renourelle. 
Violottes  en  leurs  saifiOQfl, 
fit  roBCB  blanchea  et  vcrmeillea 
Yoy  volontiers ;  car  c'eit  raUona ; 
St  chambrea  pleines  de  candeiUea 
Jeux.  et  dances  ct  longuea  vcillcs, 
Bt  beaus  lictji  pour  li  rafreschir, 
Et,  au  coucliier,  pour  miealx  dormir, 
Epice?,  clairet  et  rocelle, 
Ea  toutes  ces  cbosee  vfiir 
Mon  efiperit  so  rcnourello.* 

W.  a,  HUBRIT. 
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CaArTEn  IV.  The  Croquet  Party. 

Irwas  dnring  that  short  golden  Brnnmcr  we  generally  have  in  the 
Bpnning  of  October — when  the  leaves  don  their  gayest  colours, 
ffimson  and  bronze,  scarlet  and  glowing  yellow,  when  the  hills  are 
h&zj  in  the  distance,  and  a  bluish  vapour  hangs  over  moor  and 
npland — that  Hugh,  I,  and  several  of  the  others,  Cameron  among 
the  number,  were  invited  to  the  last  croquet  party  of  the  season  at 
UdyA/s  charming  place,  six  miles  out  of  Aldershot  on  the  London 
Vad. 

We  were  asked  at  three  o'clock,  to  play  croquet  until  five-o*clock 
*a,  after  which  those  who  liked  might  play  again,  or  stroll  in  the 
Tounda  until  six  o'clock,  when  wo  wore  to  dine,  and  end  the  evening 
ly  dancing.  Hugh  was  not  able  to  go  early  with  me,  but  he  pro- 
tused  to  follow  iu  time  for  the  dance ;  so  Cameron,  I,  and  one  or 
vro  others  went  before,  to  assist  at  the  croquet  and  get  as  much 
an  out  of  the  day  as  circumstances  permitted,  it  being  generally 
aared  amongst  us  that  before  long  we  should  be  ordered  out  to 
ndia,  and  have  to  bid  a  long  farewell  to  the  pleasures  and  pastimes 
f  'merrie  England.* 

The  croquet  went  off  in  much  the  usual  way ;  a  great  amount  of 
station,  leavened  by  the  smalloHt  posBihle  modicum  of  croquet.  By 
ie  way,  if  there  is  anything  I  detest,  it  is  that  habit  of  pretending 
*  do  one  thing,  whilst  all  the  time  you  are  doing  another,  and  would 
^  for  the  world  ^ve  an  iota  of  attention  to  tho  object  on  which  you 
^  supposed  to  be  engaged. 

"Why  not  call  an  entertainment  like  the  one  in  question  a  flir- 
•ion  party  ?  It  would  be  a  great  deal  more  true  than  its  present 
i^e,  and  would  at  least  afford  people  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
Ut  they  were  going  for.  Now  if  a  real  lover  of  croquet  goes  for 
^<|Q6t*H  sake,  he  finds  nothing  is  farther  from  the  thoughts  of  most 
t-be  company  than  attending  to  their  game  ;  and  if  he  goes  for  tho 
^^  thing,  it  is  on  awful  bore  to  be  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  his 
^fit  flattering  speech  by,  *  It's  the  red  ball  to  play  now,'  or,  *  Como 
^,  C ,  it's  your  turn.' 

At  five  o'clock  we  went  in  to  tea,  in  the  Lttle  room  that  over- 
►ks  the  croquet  ground,  and  which  you  enter  thence  by  the 
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window.     The  cfvening  waa  lovely ;  the  air  bal 
bhie  shadows  Hettling  down  bo  pcacefally  on  the  Burromiding  Iflnd* 
scape,  the  purple  and  gold  clouds  of  sunset  casting  their  burm&hcd 
li^ht  on  wood  and  hill  in  such  changeful  and  gorgeous  beautj,  that 
I  could  not  tear  myself  from  the  scene,  and  remained  outside  le&ni&g 
against  the  open  window  listening  to  the  havardage  inside^  and 
feasting  my  eyes  in  a  kind  of  delicious  lazy  dream.     I  was  standing 
sideways,  so  that  I  could,  by  a  very  slight  movement  of  the  head, 
either  see  into  the  room  or  gaze  at  will  over  the  wide  oxpaDse  of 
country  spread  out  before  me.    Suddenly  I  heard  a  voice  I  knew  and 
disliked  (it  belonged  to  a  young  lady  of  the  neighbourhood,  fast  and  a 
good  croquet  player,  with  whom  it  was  rumoured  Solace  was  despe- 
rately smitten)  exclaim : 

*  Isn't  there  a  Captain  Mcltou  in  your  regiment.  Captain  Came- 
ron 7     The  man  there  are  all  those  curious  stories  about,  I  mean.* 

'  There  is  a  Captain  Melton,'  he  answered ;  *  but  to  what  stories 
do  you  refer,  Miss  Bruce  ?' 

*  0,  you  know  very  well/  she  replied,  *  though  I  suppose  yoo 
who  are  in  the  same  regiment  don't  like  repeating  thorn.  I  moan 
those  stories  about  some  money  he  took,  or  at  least  is  strongly  sn^* 
pected  of  having  taken,  out  of  Captain  James's  room.  They  ht 
the  money  has  been  returned  since,  and  I  daresay  that  is  true ;  y 
when  he  found  himself  suspected,  he  was  no  doubt  afraid  to  keep  it' 

I  remained  slopeGed,  unable  to  utter  a  word  for  a  minote,  w 
great  was  my  astonishment,  first  at  such  a  rumour  being  fur  i 
minute  believed  and  repeated,  and  secondly,  at  its  having  attained 
such  notoriety.  Before,  however,  Cameron  could  answer,  or  I  oodil 
interpose,  a  clear  musical  voice  from  the  otlier  end  of  the  room  Aid 
distinctly : 

'  It  is  false,  the  vilest  fabrication  ever  invented  by  slanderoDi 
tongues.  None  but  those  who  envy  Captain  Melton  his  good  repQ- 
iation  would  have  dared  to  coin  so  base  a  calumny.* 

I  turned  whence  the  voice  proceeded,  and  there,  with  her  head 
erect,  her  dark  eyes  flashing,  and  her  whole  face  flushed  with  gene- 
rous and  indignaut  feeling,  sat  Miss  Meares.  I  had  not  obecrrad 
her  on  tho  croquet  ground,  and  yet  she  must  have  been  out,  as  t 
lace  shawl  was  thrown  across  her  shoulders,  and  a  dainty  hat,  Uut 
seemed  composed  almost  entirely  of  whito  curling  feathers,  lay 
beside  her  on  the  sofa. 

Cameron's  face  was  not  pleasant  to  look  at  as  be  gl&nceil 
betrothed ;  but  before  he  could  speak,  Miss  Bruce  said,  vi 
nearest  approach  to  a  sneer  she  could  venture  on  when  adi 
lady  of  BO  much  importance  as  Miss  Meares  : 

'  Dear  me,  how  very  fortunate  Captain  Melton  is  in  having  sack 
an  advocate !    But  those  things  are  said  of  him,  nevertheless 

*  Miss  Meares  is  right,'  interrupted  Cameron  ;  '  Hugh  Moltan  ia 
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*  very  good  sort  of  fellow,  and  I  am  sure  he  has  done  nothing  wroug, 
though  it  is  true  those  curious  stories  are  afloat.  I  wonder  greatly 
what  gave  rise  to  them;  it  must  have  been  some  trilling  indiscretion 
on  Ilia  part.* 

*  Pardon  me/  said  I,  hero  stepping  into  the  room  (he  hadn't 
noticed  me  before,  as  his  back  was  towards  the  window,  and  it  was 
good  to  see  his  face  when  he  found  I  had  been  listening  to  his  >*in- 
dJMtion  of  his  absent  comrade  ;  a  vindication  carefully  calculated  to 
deepen  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  impression  that  something 
WM  wrong,  and  that  Captain  Cameron  was  a  very  good  fellow  to  take 
np  the  cudgels  for  him  at  all) — '  pardon  me,  but  you  ought  not  to 
wonder  how  these  reports  arose,  as  you  are  perfectly  well  aware  that 

.it  was  through  some  foolish  remarks  of  yours,  for  which  you  were 
obliged  to  apologise  publicly  as  soon  as  you  were  known  to  be  the 
Author  of  them.' 

*Ah,  yes;  I  remember  that,'  he  stammered,  greatly  oonfrised. 
Bat  I  don*t  think  all  these  rnmonrs  arose  from  that.'  Here  he 
stopped  and  busied  himself  in  handing  tea,  looking  all  the  time 
dreadfully  small. 

As  for  me,  arming  myself  with  a  cap  of  tea,  I  marched  straight 
Op  to  Miss  Meares,  and  presented  it  to  her.  Whilst  she  was  drink- 
ing it,  I  could  not  resist  showing  my  appreciation  of  her  gallant 
defence  of  Hugh,  and  said : 

'  The  absent  have  a  true  friend  in  you,  Miss  Mearos,  and  yon 
Were  right  in  every  word  you  said,  for  a  more  upright  and  noble 
fellow  than  Melton  does  not  exist.* 

She  glanced  up  brightly :  '  I  am  so  glad  yon  agree  with  me ;  I 
OUinot  tell  yon  how  indignant  I  felt  at  hearing  snch  vile  aspersions 
of  his  good  name,  made  by  those  who  neither  know  him  nor  are 
capable  of  comprehending  or  appreciating  him  did  they  know  him. 
Are  yon  a  friend  of  his  ?' 

'  I  am  proud  to  think  that  I  am  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,' 
I  answered.  '  Ever  since  he  joined  we  have  kept  together,  and 
erery  day  only  increases  my  liking  for  him.' 

*  Ah,  then  yon  must  bo  Captain  Caimsford,  of  whom  I  have 
heard  him  speak.  I  am  very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
Cftptain  Melton  has  talked  so  much  about  yon,  I  had  quite  a 
curiosity  to  see  you.' 

As  she  said  this  she  glanced  at  me  somewhat  critically,  so  much 
so  that  I  felt  inclined  to  ask  her  if  she  approved  of  his  choice  of  a 
firiend,  when  I  saw  Hugh  enter  the  room,  having  just  driven  over; 
and  thinkiug  it  better  he  should  not  become  immediately  taken  up 
by  Miss  Meares's  presence,  I  went  over  to  where  he  was  talking  to 
onr  hostess,  and  persuaded  him  to  come  out  for  a  stroll  through  the 
grounds,  which  wore  very  prettily  laid  out,  and  looked  moat  inviting 
that  mild  October  evening.     We  strolled  about  for  somo  time,  I 
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smoking,  Hugh  rhapsodising  over  tho  beauties  of  tue  gorgeou 
aattunnal  landscape  with  its  brilliant  tints  and  hazy  distance,  till  tt 
length,  finding  a  most  inviting  moss-covered  seat  near  the  Loose, 
and  commanding  a  beautiful  view,  though  itself  hidden  from  obser- 
vation, we  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes  before*  returning  to  dine  aod 
begin  the  business  of  the  evening,  llirtatiou  and  dancing. 

Suddenly  we  heard  voices  talking,  which  I  immediately  recog- 
nised as  those  of  Miss  Meares  and  Captain  Cameron  ;  my  companion 
knew  them  also,  as  I  saw  from  the  contraction  of  his  brow  and  qui- 
vering of  his  firmly-compressed  lips.  They  were  passing  along  a  path 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  we  were  seated ;  bat  as 
we  were  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  and  the  evening  was  already 
darkening,  they  did  not  see  us.     Their  voices  rang  out  distinctly  on 
the  evening  air,  so  that  we  could  not  help  hearing  every  word  they 
were  saying.  We  would  have  beaten  a  retreat,  but  that  was  not  pos- 
sible without  confronting  them,  which  neither  Hugh  nor  I  wished  to 
do.     The  best  thing  under  the  circumstances  seemed  to  be  aittiog' 
still,  as  they  would  soon  pass  out  of  earshot.     She  was  saying  = 
*  Why  did  you  not  apeak  out  more  boldly  for  j'our  comrade,  Captaixa 
Melton,  to-day  ?    Only  that  I  believe  you  honourable  and  upright 
the  day,  I  should  have  thought  you  did  not  wish  to  clear  him 
the  imputation,   your  vindication  was   so   feeble.     I  know  well 
was  surprise  at  the  charge,  and  not  any  unworthy  motive,  that  made 
your  reply  so  unsatisfactory;  but  tell  me,  what  did  Captain  Caima- 
ford  mean  by  saying  that  some  foolish  remarks  of  yours  had  given 
rise  to  the  reports  ?' 

I  should  thiiik  Cameron's  face  must  have  been  a  study  for  I 
physiognomist  at  this  ix^estion ;  however,  he  answered  iu  his  moft 
silky  tones : 

'  Caimsford  alluded  to  my  having  said  I  wondered  Captain  JaniM 
had  not  questioned  Melton  as  to  the  hoiu:  at  which  he  was  in  hii 
room,  and  so  on,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  who  were  likely  to  be 
about  at  that  particular  time.  I  was  overheard  saying  this,  which 
was  surely  innocent  enough,  by  Tufton,  a  young  snob  lately  joined, 
who  chose  to  build  a  whole  host  of  slanderous  rumours  on  it,  and  set 
them  floating  about  the  camp;  but  I  was  not  to  blame  for  it.' 

'  Of  course  not,"  she  answered  ;  '  I  am  so  glad  you  have  been 
able  to  explain  that,  for  I  may  now  confess  I  had  a  kind  of  oneMj 
feeling  from  your  manner.  I  don't  think  I  doubted  you,  and  yell 
feared  if  after  all  j  ou  might  not  bo  such  a  man  as  I  fancied  you  ;  for 
yon  know  well  my  determination  never  to  marry  one  in  whose  tmth 
and  honour  I  have  not  the  most  implicit  cou£doncc.* 

As  she  said  this,  Melton  seized  my  arm,  and  said  hoarsely: 

'  Come  away ;  I  cannot  hear  any  more,  or  I  shall  think  mys«lf  a 
villain  for  not  telling  her  at  ouco  what  I  know  about  this  man,  and 
I  cannot,  for  I  am  bound  by  a  promise.' 
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He  drugged  mo  away  after  liini,  taking  the  direction  that  led  from 
the  house,  so  that  after  about  ten  minutes'  harried  stumbling  through 
the  tangled  shrubbery  and  long  damp  grass  we  arrived  at  the  demesne 
i^all,  on  the  outside  of  which  ran  tho  high  road.  Here  ho  stopped 
*nd  turned  towards  me,  his  face  pale  with  contending  passions  and 
quivering  with  emotion,  still  yisiblo  iu  the  now-deepening  twilight, 
IS  he  said : 

*  I  can't  go  back  to  that  house  to-night,  Charlie ;  make  my  ex- 
<ni«e8  to  Lady  A.'  Then  seeing  I  wjia  about  to  urge  him,  lie  added, 
'Don't  ask  me.  I  cannot  look  in  that  innocent  face  and  think  that 
I  km  concealing  from  her  what  so  nearly  affects  her  happiness.  I 
c*n*t  tell  yon  either,  or  I  would  ask  your  advice.  I  am  cut  oflf  from 
*I1  help,  and  must  let  matters  take  their  course.  It  is  very  hard,  but 
my  own  folly  has  caused  it  all.* 

He  laughed  bitterly  as  he  apoke,  and  vaulting  over  the  wall  was 
gono  in  a  moment,  I  remained  for  a  few  minutes  rooted  to  the 
spot,  musing  deeply.  At  such  times  as  this,  when  his  self-restraint 
'or  3  moment  gave  way,  I  could  see  how  passionate  his  love  was, 
■^i^iTng  every  fibre  of  his  sensitive  nature  into  action,  and  I  could 
Bp^as  how  intense  were  his  aulTcringa  at  witnessing  the  happiness  of 
p*  Buccesafnl  rival.  Slowly  I  returned  to  tho  honso,  thinking  over 
■"is  most  unfortunate  business,  and  mentally  stigmatising  the  young 
•^y  as  a  mercenary  coquette,  and  the  whole  of  them  together  as  a 
|®t    of  impracticable  fools. 

I  I  made  Hugh's  excuses  to  Lady  A.,  and  then  joined  the  laugh- 
^S»  talking  groups  assembled,  waiting  for  dinner  to  be  announced; 
r^t  all  my  former  appreciation  of  Miss  Meares  had  vanished,  and  I 
f^^'^pulously  avoided  entering  into  conversation  with  her.  After 
^^iner  the  dancing  began.  I  watched  her  without  appearing  to  do 
**^,  and  saw  that  she  appeared  absent  and  dUtraitc,  though  she  con- 
^^ucd  dancing  with  considerable  energy  with  Cameron  and  others. 

I  don't  care  much  for  dancing,  though  when  I  find  myself  in  a 
Wl-room  I  generally  go  at  it  with  a  wiU,  and  do  my  duty  in  that 
line,  as  England,  represented  by  her  numerous  spinstcrhood,  expects; 
still  I  confess  that  now  and  then,  when  you  meet  with  an  exception- 
ally good  partner  and  are  moving  to  the  music  of  a  first-rate  band, 
there  is  real  enjoyment  in  it,  and  in  spite  of  my  newly-conceived 
aversion  to  the  beautiful  heiress,  I  could  not  help  thinking  the  Blue 
Danube  Waltz  with  her  for  a  partner  would  be  pleasant.  What  an 
amount  of  nonsense  the  most  sensible  man  talks  at  a  ball,  and  what 
an  appalling  number  of  Jlirtationa  the  most  stony-hearted  individual 
plunges  into  to  the  music  of  a  swinging  waltz,  or  under  tho  still 
more  potent  influence  of  champagne  and  lobster-salad! 

I  fancy  I  did  as  much  in  that  line  as  anybody  else  that  night, 
though  I  don't  now  remember  very  clearly  who  most  attracted  my 
attention;  but  I  do  know  that  I  left  Lady  A/a  ixt  &\^  o'd^V  k.'^&..^ 
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with  a  Tery  diBtiuct  idea  that  it  was  the  pleaBantest  ball  I  Lad 
bc6U  at,  and  that  if  uU  luy  partners  resembled  Miss  M.  Bo^ 
should  not  find  dancing  such  a  bore  as  I  sometimes  did.  Auvtlii 
delightful  as  that  ball  must  of  necessity  be  followed  up  by  unmitij 
disagreeables ;  so  that»  thoagh  iDtensely  disgusted,  I  was  hardlv  va- 
prised,  when  I  made  my  appearance  at  three  o'clock  p.m.  thatdiT,to 
hear  we  had  received  the  route  for  India,  and  were  to  embark  iat 
day  or  two  on  board  H.M.S.  Echo  at  Gravesend. 


Chapter  V. 


OUT  TO  INDIA. 


Now  all  was  bustle  and  confnsion,  rushing  hero  and  there 
farewell,  distracting  one's  brains  to  frame  adiens  that,  while  safi" 
ciently  sorrowful,  should  not  be  enongh  so  to  excite  suspicion  « 
more  tender  sentiments  than  it  was  prudent  to  aTOw.  I  had  a  gooi 
many  acquaintances  about,  and  was  so  taken  up  by  paying  farewal 
visits  and  receiving  farewell  invitations,  that  I  saw  little  or  nothiB^ 
of  Hugh  until  the  day  when  we  found  oursehes  all  on  board  tta 
Echo.  I  might  have  obtained  leave,  and  followed  the  regimen 
out  by  the  Overland  Route,  if  I  had  chosen  to  do  so ;  however,  I  hm 
preferred  keeping  along  with  the  rest,  especially  as  Hugh  could  D<3 
have  remained  behind  with  mc. 

Our  quarters  were  tolerably  comfortable ;  and  I  have  no  doulJ 
the  voyage  would  have  been  a  pleasant  one,  if  only  Cameron  had  beel 
moved  by  some  good  spirit  to  stay  behind,  and  follow  us  overlan« 
I  had  heard  him  talking  of  it  before  we  left,  but  for  some  reason  ll 
had  altered  Lis  mind;  and  tbere  he  was,  with  his  sneaking  sell 
complacent  smile  and  his  creeping  insidious  ways.  Percy  Langhasii 
Templeton,  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  nicest  set,  were  not  wit) 
hb  ;  they  would  couie  out  aftenvards.  But  their  absence  contributed 
greatly,  no  donbl,  to  the  disagreeable  nature  of  the  voyage.  We 
had  been  only  four  or  five  days  at  sea,  and  going  well  before  the 
wind  as  we  were,  Hugh  and  I  found  it  not  unpleasant.  Those  wk 
had  been  sea-sick  were  recovering,  and  bcgimung  to  crawl  about, 
reminding  one  of  sickly  caterpillars,  with  their  feeble  gait  and 
enormous  appetites, 

Hugh  and  I  were  standing  leaning  over  the  tafirail  in  the  stera 
— I  smoking,  Hugh  gazing  idly  over  the  blue  expanse  of  wattfi 
sparkling  imder  the  crisp  clear  sunlight  of  an  autumnal  morniog, 
and  ruflled  by  a  gentle  breeze  into  iunumerable  foam-tipped  wave- 
lets— when  tiu-uiug  suddenly  towards  mo  with  a  kind  of  half- 
ful,  half-appealing  look,  ho  said  : 

*  Charlie,  have  you  noticed  anything  odd  in  the  manner 
fellows  towards  me  bitely  ?* 
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I  iSSeowith  a  surprised  negative  on  my  lips,  wben,  as  I  did 
80, 1  saw  at  a  little  diatance  Cameron  talking  to  Brabazon,  a  nice 
young  fellow,  not  long  joined,  to  whom  both  Hugh  and  I  had  taken 
rather  a  fancy.  They  were  both  looking  at  us,  but  perceiving  that 
I  was  watching  them,  they  turned  away  with  a  kind  of  confused 
manner,  and  walked  off.  I  then  remembered  that  for  the  last  day 
or  two  Brabazon  never  seemed  to  have  time  to  come  and  chat  with 
as  in  the  stem  as  he  used  at  first ;  and  whenever  we  had  tried 

rto  stop  him  for  a  minute,  he  had  hurried  away,  sapng,  '  Excuse 
bie,  I  am  busy.*     My  answer,  therefore,  died  away  on  my  lips  ;  for 
I  began  to  feel  that  perhaps  it  might  be   as  Hugh  had  suggested, 
tfaoogh  I  had  not  yet  remarked  anything.     He  continued  : 
'  I  see,  your  silence  tells  me  that  you  have  noticed  it.     I  am 
convinced  Cameron  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.     Wait  and  watch  ;  yon 
will  see  I  am  right;   and  if  I  am,  I  will  tell  you  something  I  have 
iu'tberio  kept  concealed,  greatly  against  my  will,  for  I  much  wanted 
Jonr   counsel.     A  promise  kept  me  silent,  however ;    but  I  shall 
Consider  myself  absolved  from  it— at  least,  with  regard  to  you — if 
^hskt  I  suspect  be  the  case.* 

'^Ve  said  no  more  then ;  but  I  was  surprised  at  Hugh's  men- 
zoning  a  secret,  as  I  thought  we  knew  everything  about  each  other ; 
•tt^  also  I  was  annoyed  to  think  it  possible  that  any  one  could  pre- 
Saxne  to  avoid  him,  or  treat  him  as  an  unfit  companion  for  the  best 
"*^ong  us- 

I  had  not  long  to  M*ait  for  confirmation  of  the  suspicions  Hugh 
^*^  put  into  my  head.  That  aflerooon,  as  we  sat  in  a  snug  little 
Mx»k  we  had  discovered  among  some  coils  of  rope  and  bundles  of 
i^^iJs,  Brabazon  and  Solace  came  into  our  retreat,  as  though  intend- 
^^S  to  sit  there  and  smoke  like  ourselves. 

'  AL,  you  have  found  out  our  hiding-place  !*  I  exclaimed.  *  Ian*t 
^^  jolly?  There's  room  for  you  two.  Come  and  have  a  chat  with 
as,' 

•  O,  no  ;  I  don't  think  we  can  stay,'  answered  Brabazon  hur- 
riedly, looking  at  Hugh  askance,  and  seeming  nervously  anxious  to 
draw  Sokco  away  with  him. 

Hugh  looked  at  him  calmly  for  a  minute  or  two  without  speaking, 
&nd  then  raising  Iiimself  slowly,  but  with  determination  expressed 
in  every  movemontj  from  the  reclining  position  he  had  occupied,  he 
said : 

*  You  don't  wish  to  bo  contaminated  by  ray  society.  Isn't  that 
it,  Brabazon  ?' 

The  lad  looked  badly  scared,  and  only  stammered,  '  I — I^-don't 
know  what  you  mean,  Captain  Melton.' 

'  Come,  speak  the  truth  like  a  man,*  he  answered  sternly.  *  Don't 
be  afraid.  I  shall  keep  all  my  wrath  for  those  who  have  filled  your 
mind  with  evil  thoughts  of  me.     You  must  tell  me/  he  continued 
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springing  to  his  feet,  and  placing  himself  in  front  of  the  ywajj 
fellow,  who  would  gladly  have  escaped  had  he  been  able. 

'  Never  mind,  Brabazon/  interposed  Solace  at  this  jaDciurt, 
'  Tell  Melton  everything ;  it  will  give  him  a  chance  of  contmdid- 
ing  those  vilo  storiea  which  he  has  never  before  had,  as  he  has  nercr 
heard  thom  clearly  yet.  Ab  for  me,  I  don't  believe  them,  and  sol 
told  you  when  you  repeated  them  to  ma.* 

Thus  encouraged,  Brabazon,  still  greatly  terrified,  began : 

*  Cameron  sa3*s  he  saw  you  enter  Captain  James's  room,  uA 
passing  the  door  without  a  thougbt  of  anything  wrong,  saw  yoa 
opening  the  desk,  which  lay  ou  a  table  near  the  centre  of  the  room. 
He  thought  nothing  of  it  at  the  time;  but  when  he  heard  of  the  loss 
of  the  money,  imagine  his  feehngs.  He  says,  Captain  Melton,  b 
was  so  taken  aback  by  your  effrontery  in  saying  out  boldly  at  mess 
that  you  had  been  in  the  room,  that  at  first  he  thought  you  most 
have  been  innocent ;  but  after  that  affair  with  Tufton  he  becaiw 
uneasy,  charged  you  with  the  theft  to  your  face,  forced  you  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  and  then,  he  says,  his  first  wrong  stop  was  takec. 
Instead  of  going  on  the  spot  to  James  or  the  colonel,  and  t«lliBg 
what  he  had  discovered,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persnadcd  intu 
keeping  the  matter  secret.  Your  penitence,  he  said,  seemed  so 
great  and  your  grief  so  abject,  th:^t  he  really  had  not  the  heart  t^' 
ruin  your  prospects  in  life  without  giving  you  one  more  chaiiw. 
Now,'  continued  Brabazon,  who,  though  a  nice  young  fellow  \!h 
had  not  fallen  into  bad  hands,  had  evidently  been  so  well  primed 
and  schooled  by  Cameron,  that  he  could  hardly  look  at  the  matler 
from  any  puint  of  \new  not  sanctioned  by  that  worthy,  '  I  shouW 
never  havo  fancied  Cameron  to  be  good-natured  enongb  to  do  thil 
kind  of  thing;  and  I  must  say  in  this  matter  I  think  ho  was  alto- 
gether too  lenient.' 

*  Well,  all  I  can  say,'  answered  Solace,  '  is,  that  his  good-naliiw 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  great,  when  he  cannot  hold  his  tongue,  W 
allows  insinuations  and  rumoiu's  of  all  kinds  to  be  bruited  about,  in 
a  way  that  would  destroy  any  man's  character,  no  matter  how  inno- 
cent he  might  be  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  tbattf 
the  case  stands  will  very  likely  drive  Melton  out  of  the  rcginusi 
quite  as  surely  as  if  he  had  told  the  colonel  at  first.  I  don't  ed 
that  good-nature  if  you  do/ 

*  I  thought  as  you  do  at  first,'  replied  Brabazon  ;  *  but  he  ei- 
plained  that  nothing  would  havo  induced  him  to  betray  the  secret 
once  he  had  allowed  yon.  Melton,  to  remain  in  the  regiment;  but 
that  when  he  saw  me  drifting  into  a  friendship  with  you,  taken  by 
your  charming  manner  and  frank  face,  he  then  considered  it  his  doty 
to  warn  me  of  the  character  of  the  man  I  was  disposed  to  admire. 
Even  then  ho  did  not  speak  out  explicitly,  only  hinted  daridy  all 
was  not  rights  till  seeing  at  last  that  his  innuendoes  produced  raUier 
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Hbnirary  eflfect  from  what  he  wished,  he  was  obliged  to  he  more 
distinct.  Besides,  he  said  that  though  fear  had  kept  you  from 
Ming  into  a  flagrant  offcuco  since  then,  still  he  saw  by  your  man- 
ner that  far  from  being  repentant,  yon  felt  nothing  bnt  hatred 
for  the  man  who  had  spared  you.  He  says  he  now  sees  it  would 
faive  been  better  such  a  character  should  have  left  the  regiment  at 
OHM,  rather  than  remain  in  it  to  have  the  opportunity  of  inllaencing 
yonng  fellows  recentlyjoined  in  a  manner  which  can  do  them  nothing 
bat  harm.  Remember,  Captain  Melton,*  Brabazou  went  on  apolo- 
y,  '  I  am  only  repeating  Cameron's  exact  words,  and  am  very 
to  pain  you  by  doing  bo  ;  only  you  would  insist  on  hearing  them, 
ud  he  never  gave  me  to  understand  I  was  not  to  repeat  them.' 

'Judging  by  physiognomy/  interrupted  Solace,  *  Cameron  looks 
math  more  likely  to  commit  a  theft  than  Melton.  Yet  I  cannot 
fancy  such  a  knowing  fellow  would  have  committed  himself  by 
8pre«ding  scandals,  unless  he  kuew  that  you,  Melton,  were  bound  in 
Bome  way  or  by  some  promise  that  would  prevent  your  vindicating 
your  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Plowever,  I  am  glad  now 
yoa  have  heard  it  all,  and  I  for  one  will  believe  your  Himjilo  denial 
ffl  preference  to  Cameron's  sneaking  lies.' 

'Thanks,  Solace,*  said  Hugh,  looking  up  dejectedly,  but  still 
JWoudly,  into  the  young  fellow's  face.  *  I  think  you  know  mo  well 
CDoa*,'h  to  judge  the  measure  of  faith  you  can  attach  to  anch  slanders. 
*^ij"cum8tances  prevent  my  disproving  them,  as  I  might  do;  my 
'eiual  is  all  I  can  give  you.  To  you  I  am  sure  it  will  be  bU  that  is 
i^cesaary ;  to  others  I  feel  it  will  not  be  as  worthy  of  belief  as 
*nieron*s  aspersions.' 

*It  is  enough  for  mo,*  said  Solace,  a  nice  young  fellow,  whom 
*  l>oth  liked ;  *  and  I  am  glad  to  have  your  word,  though  I  would 
^Ve  believed  you  without  that.  It  is  a  pity  you  won't  disprove 
^ftlD,  though  ;  for  you  know  a  great  many  people  will  try  and  catch 
old  of  your  silence  to  make  the  matter  worse.  Think  it  over,  and 
^  if  yon  can  show  up  his  falsehoods.  And  now,  Brabazon,  that 
fon  have  told  all  about  it,  and  are,  I  hope,  as  satisfied  as  I  am,  we 
till  go  and  take  a  turn  on  the  quarter-deck.' 

As  their  footsteps  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  silence  foil 
ironnd  us — for  there  was  no  one  now  anywhere  near — I  glanced 
it  Hugh  to  see  how  he  took  this  fresh  evidence  of  his  enemy's 
mtiring,  unpitying  hate. 

His  face  was  buried  in  his  hands,  but  his  hurried  breathing 
bowed  how  keenly  he  felt  the  shamo  of  such  a  charge.  I  pitied 
lim  for  his  misplaced  tnist,  and  though  I  never  doubted  his  truth, 
could  see  that  Cameron  had  some  hold  over  him  that  might  avail 
0  work  his  destruction.  It  was  too  true  what  Solace  had  said ; 
bough  one  or  two  might  and  would  believe  his  word,  by  far  the 
reater  number  would  only  exult  in  his  downfall,  and  point  to  his 


silence — spnnging,  I  was  sore,  from  some  noble  cAns« — as  lb«  proisf  1 
that  the  accusations  of  his  enemy  were  true,  and  he  had  uothing  I 
to  answer  against  tbem.  I  waited  for  a  few  minutes,  and  wai  t^  I 
about  to  try  some  elTort  at  consolation,  thou«;h  hardly  knowing  iFy  I 
to  say,  when  he  looked  u]i,  turning  lus  irauk  honest  eyes  oa  u  I 
as  he  said,  *  Why,  Caimsford,  are  you  still  here  T  I 

I  knew  well  what  he  meant,  and  why  he  had  not  nsed  the  fiufli*  I 
liar  name  of  Charlie,  by  which  he  bad  so  long  called  me.  I  nv  I 
that  the  iron  had  entered  into  his  soul ;  though  why  he  ahonld  cut  1 
about  a  sti^ia  I  felt  confident  he  could  remove  I  could  not  iougiu.  I 
Still,  he  did  care  ;  he  was  cut  to  the  heart,  and  even  one  who  likei  I 
him  less  than  I  might  have  seen  that  his  tone  and  words  seemed  to  1 
say,  '  You  hear  of  what  I  am  accused,  aud  see  that  I  make  no  ^t-  I 
fence  ;   why  have  you  not  left  me  T  I 

It  was  time  something  should  be  done  to  show  him  that  soM  I 
at  least  remained  faithful,  and  would  not  believe  the  slanders  of  the  I 
enemy ;   so  laying  my  hand  on  bis  arm,  I  said  gently  :  I 

'Hugh,  I  shall  be  really  angry  if  you  cam  think  me  so  Gdiei  I 
friend,  so  unworthy  a  mind,  as  to  turn  &om  the  one  most  dear  Ift  I 
mo  on  the  strength  of  a  slander  spread  by  a  man  whom,  of  all  othos,   i 
I  distrust  and  despise.     You  have  told  me  you  have  some  aeort    ' 
connected  witli  him  in  your  keeping.    What  it  may  be  I  know  DOt; 
but  I  feel  conHdeut  that  it  is  to  revenge  himself  for  your  hATJif 
become  acquainted  with  his  secret  he  has  invented  this  report,  is 
the  hope  that  though  few  would  venture  to  disbelieve  your  deniili 
yet  such  a  taint  of  suspicion  would  linger  round  you  as  might  C0Bp«l 
yon  to  sell  out,  in  order  to  escape  its  atmosphere.     I  see  hia  piift* 
and  a  cunningly-devised  one  it  is;  but  if  you  consider  yourself  nf' 
ficiently  absolved  from  your  pronoise  by  his  conduct^  tell  me  kbe 
mystery,  and  we  will  together  devise  some  plan  to  make  his  villMy 
recoil  on  bis  own  head.' 

*  Dear  friend,'  answered  Hugh,  grasping  my  hand,  *  I  can  new 
thank  you  enoti^^h  for  standing  by  me  in  this  cruel  trial.  Let  ne 
think  one  minute  hefoie  I  tell  you  all.' 

He  rose  and  paced  liurriediy  up  aud  down  our  narrow  stnp « 
dock.      The  flush  had  died  away  now  from  his  brow,  and  his  iioe 
looked  white  and  worn ;  his  lips  were  set  in  a  rigid  line  of  fierce  df- 
termination;  his  dark  eyes  were  painfully  sad,  and  had  a  wild  hnnt^ti 
look  in  them,  as  he  glanced  once  or  twice  over  the  blue  waters, 
heaving  as  he  did  so  a  short  sigh.     At  length  be  stopped,  aud  s»id 
in  a  low  voice ;  *  I  canH  help  it,  Charlie ;  those  who  think  bafflj 
of  me  must  do  so.     What  that  young  fellow  said  just  now  abovi 
Cameron  reminds  me  of  what  I  ought  to  do.     A  promise  must  be 
hept  at  all  risks.     He  knows  he  is  safe,  or  he  would  never  baTfi 
dared  say  such  things  of  mc.     Do  you  remember  the  words  of  the 
old  poem  I  showed  you  once  ? — 
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^^^^^^  "  Let  me  be  falae  in  others'  eyee,  i 

^^^^  So  faithful  in  mine  own." 

mm  is  just  my  case  ;  until  bo  commits  some  more  flagrant  oOenoe 
Qian  inveuting  slanders  about  me,  my  lips  are  sealed.  I  see  now 
I  made  a  great  mistake,  and  one  that  I  fear  will  affect  other  lives, 
dttrer  to  mo  than  mine ;  bat  the  die  is  cast — I  must  stand  by  and 
iak  my  time  in  patience.* 

tBis  Toice  shook  as  he  turned  away  and  again  paced  up  and  down, 
leper  gloom  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  there  settling  down  on 
once  gay  and  careless  face.  Then  ho  wheeled  round  suddenly; 
a  light  of  determination  breaking  out  over  his  countenance  seemed 
totruaform  it  into  the  likeness  of  one  of  those  warrior  angels  of 
irhom  Raphael  and  Michel  Angclo  dreamed,  as,  facing  me,  he  said : 
*I  tell  you,  whatever  he  thinks  to  do — and  you  say  he  intends  to 
driTe  me  out  of  the  regiment — T  will  not  go.  He  may  persecute 
me  by  slanderous  reports  and  malicious  acts,  he  may  blacken  my 
character  and  darken  my  life,  he  may  take  friends  and  acquaintance 
from  me,  but  he  shall  not  get  rid  of  me  till  the  time  during  which  I 
iQMt  watch  him  shall  expire.  Yes,  Charlie,  even  though  you  were 
to  tarn  against  me — which  God  forbid  ! — I  should  still  remain  a 

K'  despised  outcast  among  all  my  former  comrades.' 
'But  surely/  I  answered,  'his  behaviour  towards  you  is  quite 
I  us  to  release  you  from  any  promise  you  may  have  made  him- 
^ot  my  part,  though  I  can't  conceive  what  the  secret  can  ho  between 
'On  two,  yet  I  am  sure,  wore  I  in  your  place,  I  should  throw  honour 
^  the  winds,  have  my  revenge  on  him,  and  clear  myself,  as  I  feel 
^tivinced  you  could  do  if  you  chose.' 

^ned  mo  to  be  silent  with  an  impatient  gesture.  '  Hush, 
r*s  sake  !  You  don't  know  how  strong  the  temptation  is, 
^t&'t  add  your  voice  to  that  of  my  natural  sellish  nature,  which  is 
'^Qg  me  to  forsake  all  the  principles  I  have  tried  to  live  by,  and 
f^Ves  me,  with  a  force  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  resist,  to  clear 
myself  from  this  charge  even  at  the  coat  of  my  honour.  How  long 
^  Beems  since  I  have  had  any  rest — harassed,  worried,  annoyed  on 
iVery  side,  dark  looks  and  innuendoes  among  my  comrades,  a  per- 
petual conflict  between  my  heart  and  my  reason — I  that  used  to  be 
so  easy-going  and  light-hearted  !  I  •fben  wonder  what  will  be  the 
md  of  it.' 

'  You  have  truly  had  a  hard  time  of  it,*  I  answered  ;  '  but  re- 
Qember,  Hugh,  the  old  proverb,  '*  The  night  is  ever  darkest  before 
he  dawn."  It  is  now  us  dark  with  you  as  it  can  well  be ;  before 
[>ng  you  will  see  light  breaking  through  the  clouds.  Keep  up  a 
lold  heart,  and  don't  let  your  enemy  think  he  has  triumphed.  I 
fill,  now  I  see  his  game,  keep  an  eye  on  him;  and  if  I  find  an  oppor- 
amij  of  defending  you  and  showing  him  up,  depend  upon  me  it  shall 
voi  escape  me.'  j 


1  agree  with  yon/  i  said ;  '  tnals  are  aJways  ; 
em  boldly.  Remember  that  there  are  many  othen 
I  and  those  T\hom  you  like  best,  that  will  stand  by  yC 
report  and  evil  report.  However,  enough  of  this  noi 
and  forget  care  for  a  time ;  there  is  nothing  comfoi 
smoke/ 

Hugh  assented  languidly,  taking  a  cigar  with  thi 
has  lost  all  interest  in  life ;  but  before  long,  under 
fluence  of  the  narcotic,  he  brightened  up  a  little, 
assumed  a  more  tranquil  expression.  "When  we  lei 
one  would  have  guessed  by  his  face  through  what  ai 
just  passed,  and  the  most  keen-sighted  amongst  hifl 
have  observed  no  signs  of  flinching  when  he  encount 
of  avoidance  or  contempt. 

So  we  sped  gaily  on  towards  tho  tropics — gaily  at 
the  sailing  of  the  vessel;  for  providentially  we  encoui 
favourable  winds  the  whole  way,  otherwise  wo  shou 
ennui,  as  it  may  well  be  imagined  a  certain  stifiiiesi 
party,  some  of  whom  would  neither  look  at  nor  sp 
indeed,  I  was  the  only  one  who  kept  up  really  & 
vnth  him ;  tho  few  who  did  not  believe  Camerol 
not  quite  take  Melton's  innocence  for  granted,  wh 
effort  to  bring  forward  proofs  to  establish  it.  Then, 
his  constant  companion,  came  in  for  some  of  the  od 
him,  though  for  that  I  did  not  care  a  straw,  as,  wit 
of  Solace  and  some  few  others,  they  were  not  worl 
Still  it  was  dull,  very  dull,  and  thankful  indeed  I  M 
none  of  the  usual  calms  that  tire  generally  so  tiresomi 
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loftness  to  the  brilliant  tints  beyond.  After  about  ten  minates*  lazy 
mjoymont  of  the  novel  oflect,  a  vague  wonder  crept  into  my  mind  as 
lO  bovr  it  got  there.  Could  some  one  be  smoking,  leaning  out  of 
tbe  stem  windows,  or  sitting  among  the  cordage  and  chains  ?  Yes, 
Lbat  was  probably  the  cause  of  it ;  some  of  our  fellows,  no  doubt^ 
tiad  chosen  that  place  for  a  quiet  chat.  But  who  could  it  be  ? 
They  were  most  of  them  in  groups  near  ns;  I  did  not  miss  any  one. 

Kt  last,  out  of  pure  coiiosity,  I  determined  to  look  over  and  see. 
'I'll  be  bock  in  a  minute,  Hugh/  I  said,  rising  very  slowly  and, 
kite  of  my  curiosity,  reluctantly,  and  making  my  way  aft.  When 
%  irrived  at  the  taffrail  and  leant  over,  no  one  was  to  be  seen ;  but 
Wihat  I  for  a  few  seconds  thought  odd,  there  seei/ied  to  be  hot  vapour 
oozing  through  the  crevices  of  the  planking,  and  the  air  smelt  so 
fBtmigely.  What  could  it  be  ?  I  sai£fed  once  or  twice,  and  then 
irith  overwhelming  force  the  conWction  rushed  through  my  mind — the 
■hip  was  on  fire.  To  run  forward  and  tell  the  captain  was  the  work 
of  an  instant,  and  a  minute  later  it  was  found  that  the  large  saloon 
l|^e  stem,  iu  which  the  ladies  usually  sat,  was  on  fire. 
^BOur  men  manned  the  pumps  turn  about  with  the  blue-jackctB, 
^3  we  put  iu  our  turn  with  the  rent,  Hugh  throwing  aside  his  uu- 
l^sbcd  sketch,  and  working  like  a  borao  at  whatever  camo  under  hia 

^k'  Wliere  is  Captain  Cameron  ?*  asked  Solace,  coming  up  hmTiedly 
|B|3iere  we  were  working,  carrying  away  all  intlammable  articles 
%m  the  proximity  of  the  fire.  He  was  iu  his  shirt-sleeves  hkc  the 
fwt  of  us,  and  though  his  face  was  pale,  his  voice  was  firm  and 
'dear  as  he  spoke. 

'  I  don't  know,*  Hugh  answered  shortly,  as  he  turned  to  asBist  a 
marine  vainly  Btrivin^j  to  move  some  ponderous  article  by  his  uuas- 
Krted  strength.  *  Why  do  yon  want  him  ?*  he  continued,  wiping  the 
tett  from  his  brow,  as  he  stagc^ered  forward  with  bis  tired  helper. 
^f  Only  that  I  haven't  seen  him  doing  anything,  and  I  want  him 
Btome  and  help  us.     We  must  all  work  now  if  we  \vish  to  Hve.' 

Suddenly  from  the  forward  part  of  the  ship  glided  the  man  be 
'as  looking  for,  pale,  haggard,  and  with  big  drops,  brought  there, 
&ot  by  toil,  but  by  anguish  and  fear,  standing  on  bis  brow,  the  very 
gj^ure  of  abject  terror. 

■f  0,'  he  cried,  with  a  pleading  gesture  of  the  hands,  '  how  are 
^^getting  on  ?  Is  the  firo  being  got  under  ?  For  mercy's  sake,  tell 
DO  qnickr 

'The  worst  is  to  he  feared.  Captain  Cameron,'  answered  Solaco 
oldly,  turning  with  disgust  from  the  pitiable  figure  of  his  senior, 
nr  cowairdice  indeed  changes  the  handsomest  face  into  an  abject  and 
Dsightly  object;  imagine,  therefore,  its  effect  on  Cameron's  sneak- 
ig  countenance.  For  one  moment  he  stared  wildly  at  the  brave 
Datb,    then  a  paroxysm  of  fear    seized  him,   and  forgetting  all 
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who  were  present — his  poaition,  daty,  everything — he  r»Ted  ud 
cursed  his  cruel  fate  in  the  wildest  throes  of  mortal  tejTor. 

A  minute's  glance  was  all  we  could  vouchsafe  to  this  pitiable 
exhibition ;  when  next  we  looked  in  that  direction  ho  was  gone.  A 
few  minutes  after,  business  took  me  forward,  where  a  party  of  uarma 
were  taking  breath  after  their  spoil  at  the  pumps.  A  little  apart  {ran 
the  silent  weary  group  stood  Sergeant  Green,  and  talking  Mgnly 
to  him,  with  violent  gesticulations  aud  hurried  breathing,  wasCfm^ 
ron,  whom  I  had  so  lately  seen  in  a  state  bordering  on  lunacy  firoa 
intense  terror. 

'  Well,  he  is  better  than  I  thought/  I  observed  to  myself  on  »»• 
ing  him  ;  *  he  is  at  least  encouraging  the  men  to  work,  if  ho  won't 
do  it  himself.'  But  as  I  passed  close  behind  him  on  my  errand,  jodgt 
of  my  surprise  when  I  heard  him  say : 

*  We  can  get  some  of  the  men,  sergeant ;  in  the  confusion  it  vill 
be  easy  to  slip  some  water  aud  provisions  on  board,  and  then  we  rill 
be  ofl*.  It  is  the  ouly  way  to  escape  certain  death ;  once  the  tire  giins 
the  powder  it  is  all  up  with  us.' 

'  Captain/  answered  Green,  in  the  same  imperturbable  toDeb 
would  have  used  on  parade — *  Captain,  there  are  many  men  of  onw 
on  board  this  vessel,  but  I  hope  not  one  coward/  then,  with  i 
salute  that  I  fancied  in  its  exaggerated  respect  expressed  immeaia^ 
able  contempt,  he  tunied  on  his  heel  and  rejoined  his  comrades. 

How  proud  I  felt  of  that  man !  I  should  have  liked  to  hxn 
gone  over  and  shaken  hands  with  him,  as  I  turned  aud  hurried  ift 
again,  to  see  what  other  work  there  was  for  willing  hands.  Pkut; 
there  was  of  it  for  every  one ;  but  in  spite  of  all  efforts  the  fire  secfin^ 
to  gain  ground.  Here  aud  there  spits  and  tongues  of  flame  roigbtbc 
seen  shooting  up  through  the  plunks,  and  gleaming  redly  throogk 
the  glass  skyiights  let  in  here  aud  there  in  the  deck,  whilst  voIobus 
of  smoke  v\ould  burst  out  now  and  then  through  some  unforeeMn 
aperture,  half  smothering  those  who  might  be  working  near.  I  bi 
forgotten  all  about  the  sceue  I  had  just  witnessed,  when  suddeuh  I 
heard  Hugh's  voice,  in  a  loud  commanding  tone,  proceeding  fton 
unong  a  knot  of  men  gathered  near  one  of  the  boats  forward. 

Curious  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  thinking  1  might  be  of 
use,  I  ran  over ;  when  I  reached  the  spot  his  back  was  towards  me, 
and  I  waited  to  hear  what  might  be  the  matter  before  interfenog. 
Two  sailors,  whom  I  recognised  as  among  the  black  sheep  of  the 
crew,  were  lowering  the  boat  over  the  side,  whilst  round  them  stood  i 
knot  of  men,  about  ten  in  all,  some  soldiers,  some  sailors,  but  all  of 
them  well  kno\^1l  to  me  as  possessing  an  indifferent  reputation  inth 
their  respective  officers. 

In  the  centre  of  the  group  stood  Hugh  and  Cameron,  face  to 
face  with  each  other ;  Hugh  was  speaking  loudly  and  in  an  autho- 
ritative manner,  with  his  head  up  and  his  eyes  Hashing. 
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^Pl  tell  yon,  Captain  Camerou/  he  was  saying  as  I  approached, 
^ftt  you  shall  not  do  this  thing  if  I  can  prevent  it;  and  yon/  he 
idded,  taming  to  the  men,  '  return  every  one  of  you  to  your  duty, 
ff  I  shall  report  you  to  your  officers.  Have  yon  no  shame,  that  yon 
ihould  try  to  leave  the  ship  before  all  hope  is  lost  9  Think  of  yonr 
lomrades  toiling  till  the  very  Ufe  is  worn  out  of  them,  to  save  them- 
Mlves  and  the  ship.  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  stand  here  concocting 
%  nllanous  scheme,  that  must  depnve  some  at  least  of  the  chance 
vf  safety  if  you  succeed,  and  that  if  you  do  not  succeed  will  not  the 
itM  cover  you  with  infamy  ?' 

*  That  is  all  very  fine,'  sneered  Cameron,  a  feeble  spark  of  energy 
roascd  in  him  by  hate  and  fear  ;  '  but  if  I  prefer  to  save  myself  rather 
than  stick  by  this  cursed  tub  till  the  tlames  reach  the  powder,  and  if 
these  brave  fellows  choose  to  make  an  effort  for  their  lives,  none 
Bh&U  prevent  us;  yon,  if  you  make  another  attempt  to  stop  us,  shall 
be  pitched  into  the  sea ;  I  cau  promise  you  that  much,  I  think/ 

I  Hugh  langhed  scornfully,  and  springing  on  the  bulwarks  caught 
Md  of  one  of  the  davits  to  &up{>ort  himself,  at  the  same  time  opening 
a  Urge  clasp  knifo,  with  which  he  intended  to  cut  the  rope  if  obliged; 
JlleAat,  as  he  told  me  af^-erwards,  he  intended  to  try  and  cut  the  rope, 
though  well  aware  that  his  knife  was  a  very  weak  weapon  for  snch 
U)  Qudertaking. 

As  he  opened  the  knife,  Cameron,  goaded  to  fury  by  the  idea  that 
Ml  carefally  prepared  scheme  was  about  to  fail  through  Hugh's 
4gBncy,  aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  all  his  force.  Involuntarily  I 
>pr«Qg  forward,  intending  to  catch  Cameron's  arm,  but  before  I 
^flld  reach  him  the  blow  had  beeu  struck  ;  missing  his  mark, 
tvOQierou  overbalauceil  and  fell  heavily  against  the  bulwarks,  cutting 
^^itiBelf  pretty  severely  about  the  face  and  head.  Then  I  caught 
°Qgh  by  the  arm,  and  drufjged  Lim  down. 

*  What  are  yon  about,'  i  said  breathlessly,  '  standing  up  there, 
'hero  a  touch  would  knock  you  over  into  the  water  ?  Let  us  take  that 
oUbdman  Cameron,  and  shut  hin)  ^p  somewhere  ;  it  will  then  be  easy 
to  deal  with  the  rest.' 

We  turned  to  look  for  him,  and  perceived  Solace  already  assist- 
ing him  to  rise. 

*  Captain  Cameron,'  he  said,  *  you  don't  know  what  you  are 
doing ;  you  are  not  fit  to  be  left  alone ;  you  must  come  with  me  and 
help  us  to  work.' 

Cameron  staggered  to  his  feet,  fairly  beside  himself  with  rage. 

*  It  is  that  fellow,'  he  yelled,  pointing  to  Hugh  ;  '  ho  is  setting 
Jie  men  against  me.     I  will  be  revenged  for  his  cursed  impudence.* 

He  struggled  to  get  free  from  Solace,  who,  however,  held  him 
irmly,  and  answered : 

'  Captain  Melton  did  his  duty,  and  when  yoa  are  in  yonr  calm 
ndgment  you  will  thank  him  for  acting  as  he  did.    Now  come  with 
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me  ;*  so  saying  he  went  off,  dragging  his  unwilling  superior  after  hia, 
•who  turned  buck  for  one  minute  to  mutter  a  fierce  curse  on  Melton» 
and  swear  with  bitter  emphasis  he  would  be  revenged.   A  few  sWp 
words  dispersed  the  skulkers,  and  then,  turning  again  to  oar  woik, 
we  found  that  in  the  interim  the  £re  had  been  considerably  got 
under,  and  there  was  now  really  some  hope  of  saving  the  ship. 

Animated  by  that  hope  we  set  to  work  again  vnth  a  will,  and  in 
about  half  an  Lour  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  resting  for  a  few  minutes 
without  any  fear  of  the  fire,  which  was  now  completely  got  onder, 
1  could  hardly  help  laughing  as  I  surveyed  several   of  the  mo8t 
dandified  young  fellows    in    the   regiment,  now   looking  like  an 
assemblage  of  chimney-sweeps  and  coalheavers ;    indeed,  some  of 
them  were  so  begrimed  as  to  be  almost  unrecognisable.     As  to 
Hugh,  now  the  excitement  was  over,  he  looked  indeed  a  disoul 
picture ;  his  fair  hair  singed,  his  clothes  torn  and  dirty,  and  abore 
all,  an  impatient  anxious  expression  on  his  countenance.     He  smiJeif 
faintly  as  he  looked  at  me,  fancying,  no  doubt,  that  I  was  as  qnaer- 
looking  as  he  appeared  to  my  eyes ;  but  beyoud  this  feeble  atteni|'l 
at  merriment  he  seemed  to  make  no  effort  to  shake  off  his  dej»n»- 
sion,  and  presently  began  to  busy  himself  setting  things  as  mucL  to 
rights  as  circumstances  permitted. 

Next  time  we  were  alone,  however,  he  said :  *  Could  you  hiw 
believed  Cameron  was  such  a  mean-spirited  ruffian  ?  I  never  Mw 
a  more  thorough  poltroon.  It  adds  to  Uie  perplexity  I  was  in  before. 
How  I  am  to  act  with  regard  to  that  man  I  cannot  tell.  It  would 
be  better  for  a  woman  to  die  than  to  marry  a  man  bo  utterly  dc»il 
to  every  noble  and  honoarablo  feeling.' 

From  this  remark  I  saw  his  thoughts  had  again  reverted  tu 
Miss  Meares,  so  I  made  no  reply*  and  he  pursued  the  subject  ito 
farther. 

Though  the  fire  placed  us  in  rather  unpleasant  circumstances, 
from  the  amount  of  loss  it  entailed  on  many  of  us,  and  from  the 
discomfort  of  the  temporary  accommodations  we  had  to  contrive  to 
replace  things  destroyed,  still  it  had  one  good  effect ;  others  besida 
myself  had  seen  Cameron's  behaviour,  and  were  no  longer  incliorf 
to  pay  so  much  attention  to  his  insinuations  against  Hugh,  whott 
conduct  had  been  as  worthy  of  praise  as  his  was  of  blame. 

Sergeant  (ireen  had  also  iadnlged  himself  in  making  a  fine  story 
out  of  Cameron's  proposition  to  him  and  his  answer,  which  atorj 
rapidly  spread,  and  soon  became  known  to  every  one  on  board ;  w 
that  gentleman,  now  thoroughly  sobered  by  finding  the  estimation 
in  which  his  conduct  was  held,  found  himself  presently  left  pret^ 
much  to  his  own  resources. 

This  fire  was  the  only  event  of  importance  that  occurred  to  break 
the  monotony  of  our  life  during  the  voyage  out.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  Cape  we  made  ourselves  more  comfortable,  and  replaced  the 
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iQost  necessary  of  those  articles  that  had  been  destroyed ;  bat  oar 
sUj  was  short  notwithstaading,  aud  we  were  soon  dancing  over  the 
wares  of  the  Indian  Ocean  on  our  way  to  Calcutta. 

How  pleased  we  all  were  when,  after  a  fearfully  tediona,  though 
QQ  tbo  wholo  rapid,  voya<^e,  we  fuund  onrselves  at  last  slowly  sailing 
up  the  Hooghly,  with  its  gay  villas  and  shady  gardens,  presenting 
pleasant  pictures  to  eyes  so  long  wearied  by  gazing  over  the  mono- 
tonons  expanse  of  ocean  !  How  intense  was  onr  delight  as  we  once 
more  stood  on  dry  land,  and  how  really  enjoyable  was  the  week  we 
spent  in  Calcutta,  before  proceeding  up  the  country  to  the  small 

town  of  A ,  where  we  were  to  be  stationed  ! 

This  little  town  lay  near  the  Himalayas,  and  was  at  this  period 
■sed  as  an  outpost,  on  account  of  the  lawless  predatory  habits  of 
•one  of  the  mountain  chieftains,  which  rendered  the  constant  super- 
Tision  of  the  British  Government  and  a  tolerably  powerful  executive 
oeoessary. 

It  was  not  a  bad  quarter  after  all,  and  some  of  us  managed  to 

make  ourselves  very  comfortable.     There  was  plenty  of  sport,  and 

Qiany  a  good  day  Hugh  and  I  had  among  the  hills.     Though  at 

ilie  foot  of  hills,  onr  station  was  intensely  hot,  and  most  tantalising 

U  was  to  see  far  away  the  summits  of  endless  mountains  rising  one 

•bovo  the  other  in  bewildering  confusion,  until  their  snowy  peaks 

Wemed  to  pierce  the  blue  vault  above.     Hugh  revelled  in  the  end- 

fesa  beauties  they  spread  out  before  him  of  form  and  colour,  while 

I  took  every  opportunity  of  getting  a  ramble  over  their  anoxplored 

r^thways,  with  my  gun  on  my  shoulder  and  a  pleasant  companion 

fj  Pay  side. 


Chapter  VT. 

cameron's  visitoq. 


There  are  drawbacks  to  every  place,  and  the  drawback  to  A- 


was,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  that  it  did  not  agree  with  me.    The 

intense  heat  brought  on  a  kind  of  low  fever,  which,  though  it  did 

aot  quite  lay  me  up,  yet  made  every  pursuit,  whether  in  connection 

'with  my  duty  or  otherwise,  a  burden  to  me.     Our  medico  assured 

line  I  should  soon  get  over  it ;  in  the  mean  time  I  had  better  keep 

sqoiet,  and  avoid  all  exertion  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

So  it  chanced  that  one  day,  as  I  was  lounging  in  an  easy-chair 
Iby  my  window,  getting  the  benciit  of  the  cool  breeze  that  at  that 
jboor  (it  was  half-past  seven  in  the  evening)  was  beginning  to  steal 
down  from  the  mountains,  I  heard  a  vehicle  approaching  the  bar- 
racks*  Cariosity  prompted  me  to  raise  a  comer  of  the  mat  that 
shaded  the  window,  and  look  out.  My  window  commanded  a  view 
of  the  drive  up  the  compound  to  the  door,  and  I  saw  a  kind  of  covered 
carriage  of  primitive  and  dilapidated  appearance  driving  up.  It 
TbsmdSmsims,  Vol,  VI.  F.S.  Vol.  XXYI.  "S.*^ 
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and  then  I,  still  keeping  myself  eoneealed,  si* 
seated  inside  a  very  hiindBumo  womiui. 

But  wbo  could  she  he  conting  to  see  ?     Every  one  was  oat  wiil^ 
the  exception  of  myself — Hugh  sketching,  a  lot  of  the  others  shoot- 
ing, and  Cameron  I  thought  visiting.     As  for  me,  I  had  never  b&^ 
eyes  on  tliis  lady  hefore ;  so  certainly  her  visit  was  not  intendi 
for  me.     I  did  not  hear  for  whom  sho  asked,  but  in  a  few  minu 
Cameron  appeared,  and  then  I  saw  I  had  been  mistaken  in  snppoi 
him  away.     lie  handed  her  out,  and  before  sho  disappeared  wit 
him  through  the  doorway,  I  ohtaiued  even  a  better  view  of  her  th 
I  had  at  first  been  able  to  do. 

She  was  tall,  with  a  perfect  figure,  which  was  displayed  to  thi. 
greatest  advantage  by  a  Ught  muslin  dress,  over  which  was  thro' 
carelessly  a  magnificent  black-lace  shawl  that  rather  enhanced  t 
concealed  the  effect.     In  stepping  out  of  the  carriage  she  displayaci 
a  slender  foot,  with  an  instep  arched  as  that  of  an  Arab,  while  tl^^ 
hand  that  rested  imgloved  on  his  arm  was  small  and  white,  th- 
fingers  sparkling  wilh  jewels.    A  perfect  hand  it  was.  and  yo  : 
have  said,  had  you  not  seen  the  face,  it  must  have  belonged  to  a  Ud^. 
As  to  her  face,  it  was  gloriously  beautiful,  complete  in  every  feature, 
aud  wanting  only  the  nameless  charm  of  refinement,  without  whicit 
beauty  is  to  some  minds  valueless.     Imagine  a  broad  white 
with  pencilled  eyebrows  of  the  must  perfect  form  surnioanting 
large  and  dark  as  a  gazelle*s ;  a  peach-liko  bloom  on  her  cheeksset 
off  the   clear  olive  complexion ;   while  her  mouth  would  have  been 
lovely,  showing  as  it  did  when  she  smiled  the  moat  perfect  teetii, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  indescrihable  expression,  more  visible  in  Ibe 
mouth  than  elsewhere,  that  we  call  want  of  refinement, — imagine 
such  a  face  surrounded   by  a  profusion-  of  raveu  hair,   which  m 
ornamented  with  the  daintiest  tulle  bonnet,  the  head  set  gracefully 
on  the  most  queenly  form,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Cameron's  strange  visitor. 

As  sho  entered  tho  doorway  sho  spoke,  and  her  voico  BoanfUd 
soft  and  sweet,  *  that  most  excellent  thing  in  a  woman,'  as  it  reacbiid 
me ;  while   her  laugh,   in  answer  to  some  remark  of  Cameron's, 
was  clear  and  silvery  :    very  pleasant  to  listen   to.  I  thoaght,  tf 
I  lay  back  in  my  chair  thinking  of  that  perfect  face,  and  deciding 
tliat  whatever  want  of  refinement  it  indicated,  it  must  be  in  mind, 
aud  not  in  manner,  as  her  voice  and  laugh  convinced  me  that  out- 
wardly, at  least,  she  was  all  a  lady  ought  to  be.     I  lay  laidly  in  mi 
chair  by  the  open  window,  Ustening  dreamily  to  the  hum  of  Toiow 
in  Cameron's  room  next  mine,  and  feeling  a  kind  of  vaguo  pleasiite 
in  the  sound  of  low  laughter  that  stole  out  now  and  then  on  the 
evening  air. 

Presently  they  moved  near  tho  window,  which  was  beside  nine. 
not  more  than  a  yard  distant  at  most,  and  I  heard  the  womaa's 
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voice  say  in  pcrsnasiYe  accents  that  I  am  sure  wonM  bflre  found 
thatr  way  round  any  man's  heart : 

'  And  now,  dear,  tell  mo  all  aboat  this  Maud  Meares,  that  some 
one  said  yoa  were  going  to  marry.  I  only  laughed  when  I  heard 
it — I  couldn't  doubt  you ;  still,  1  thought  when  I  saw  you  I  would 
ask  about  it/ 

As  tho  name  of  Camerou^s  betrothed  fell  on  my  earn,  I  began  to 
iist^s  attentively ;  in  fact,  the  whole  Bentence  was  so  extraordinary, 
And  this  fascinating  being's  relation  to  Cameron  seemed  bo  equivocal, 
th^t,  I  had  little  diffieiilty  in  persuading  myself  that  for  Miss  Meorcs' 
sake,  even  if  not  for  Hugh's,  I  was  quite  right  to  play  the  part  of 
eavesdropper.  Besides,  I  argued,  if  I  find  there  is  nothing  wrong, 
it  cannot  matter  my  having  listened  or  not ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  anything  not  quite  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  sooner  it  is  found 
out,  and  that  fellow's  little  game  put  a  stop  to,  tho  better.  Drawing 
^y  easy-chflir  therefore  nearer  to  the  window,  and  leaning  a  little 
w»*iside,  I  prepared  myself  for  what,  even  when  making  the  best  of 
*U     I  felt  to  be  not  an  honourable  occupation. 

Cameron  laughed  a  little  at  her  question,  and  answered  in  a 
niore  cynical  manner  than  I  could  have  fancied  any  man  would  have 
na^fctl  to  such  a  woman  : 

*  You  were  right  not  to  mind  what  any  fellow  might  report  about 

^^^.     You  know  we  are  married,   so  you  are   safe  whatever  may 

^^ppen  ;   though  no  one  knows  how  we  stand  with  regard  to  one 

i^i^other.    You  have  kept  our  secret,  I  hope  ?'   he  added,  nith  some 

sternness. 

'  Indeed,  Edward,  I  have,'  she  replied  earnestly  ;  *  though  why 
1  should  do  so,  I  can't  see.  And  when  I  hear  aoch  things  said  of 
JOQ,  I  do  long  to  hold  up  my  head  boldly,  luokiDg  people  in  the 
&oe,  OS  I  have  a  right  to  do,  and  saying,  "  Your  stories  are  false  ; 
I  am  his  wife,  and  no  woman  shult  oomc  botweou  us  while  I  live."  ' 
'  WcU,  well,'  ho  answered,  in  an  impatient  bored  manner — for 
which  I  felt  it  in  my  heart  to  kick  him,  so  much  had  my  sympathies 
been  enlisted  by  the  sweet  wifely  words  and  tender  caressing  manner 
of  the  beautiful  stranger — *  you  know  I  don't  like  declamation  or 
heroics — they  bore  me ;  and  yon  are  getting  a  little  into  that  style 
now  and  then  ;  try  and  get  out  of  it,  dear.  As  to  why  our  marriage 
■hoTild  be  kept  a  secret,  I  tohl  yon  long  ago  that  my  embarrassments 
would  not  permit  me  to  declare  it;  as  to  thiH  report,  why,  you  must 
encourage  it  as  much  as  you  can,  as  at  preseut  it  is  my  only  help 
in  keeping  my  head  above  water.  Tho  Jews  will  wait,  in  hopes  of 
reaping  a  golden  harvest  when  it  comas  off,  as  this  Miss  Mearea  is 
a  great  heiress.  Indeed,  I  have  been  thinking  that  it  would  not  be 
a  bad  more  for  either  you  or  me  could  it  be  accomplished.' 

There  was  a  pause  after  this  sentence,  during  wJiioh  iutenral  of 
silence  a  feeling  of  horror  stole  over  me  of  this  fair  calm-looking 


man,  with  Lis  quiet  gentle  ways,  his  smooth  persnasire  voice,  iLDd 
his  womaiiish  attention  to  personal  appearance,  who  concealed  a  aool 
80  Tile,  a  mind  so  hase,  as  not  only  to  plan  such  a  scheme,  but  to 
dare  to  talk  over  it  boldly  and  openly  with  his  yoting  wife. 

The  dead  silence  was  at  lust  broken  by  that  sweot  roice,  saying 
in  a  hesitating  tone  that  told  an  eloqncnt  tale  of  horror,  astomshineait» 
and  pain : 

'  I — I — don't  quite  understand  you,  Edward,  I  think.     Sorely 
I  can't  have  heard  aright!* 

'  O,  yes,  quite  right,*  ho  answered,  with  a  laugh  that  sounded 
unpleasantly  sneering.      '  You  needn't  look  shocked  ;   no  harm  caoi 
come  to  3'ou  whatever  I  do.    Remembor  you  are  quite  safe;  and 
don't  trouble  your  head  about  this  Miss  Moares,  who  is  after  all  tt&e 
only  one  to  be  pitied.     What  I  want  you  to  do  is  this :   I  am  en- 
gaged to  marry  this  Miss  Meares — have  been  so,  in  fact,  since  we 
were  children — and  had  no  right  to  marry  yoa.     Now,  if  you  are 
only  wise  and  keep  our  secret,  what  is  to  prevent  my  marrying  thiB 
girl  in  England  ?     I  shall   never   bring  her  out   here  ;    and  her 
money  will  enable  me  to  give  you  those  luxuries  I  have  so  long 
wished  to  shower  upon  the  only  woman  I  ever  met  who  had  suffi- 
cient attraction  for  mo  to  induce  me  to  forego  the  brilliant  future 
opened  out  before  me  as  the  husband  of  the  heiress  Maud  Meares. 
It  is  only  my  Icvo  for  you  that  makes  me  desire  this.     OUier  men 
can  adorn  those  they  love  with  jewels  and  costly  garments,  as  I 
would  like  to  do  my  beautiful  darling  ;  whilst  I,  with  all  the  affec- 
tion I  feel  for  you,  have  never  been  able  to  give  you  moro  than  those 
few  paltry  trinkets  that  look  so  unworthy  the  beauty  they  adorn. 
And  it  will  not  harm  Miss  Mcarcs  either;  no  one  will  know  of  yonr 
existence,  and  she  will  certainly  have  the  best  of  the  position  as  mj 
wife.    After  all,  in  other  countries  men  may  have  more  wives  than 
one,  though  our  stupid  laws  are  against  it.     Still,  I  don't  see  th6 
harm  if  it  can  be  managed.' 

lie  laughed  sneeringly  and  bi-utally  as  he  £nished,  but  a  lov 
wailing  cry  from  his  wife  interrupted  him. 

'  0  Edward,  Edward,  don't  say  that !  What  is  the  matter  with 
you  to-day  ?  Dou'tyou  know  that  you  are  proposing  a  fearful  crime? 
If  you  love  me,  how  cau  you  think  for  a  moment  of  marrying  tbi* 
other  w^oman,  and  letting  her  usurp  my  rightful  place,  no  matter 
how  great  her  wealth  ?  And  if  you  do  not  love  me,  or  have  found 
the  love  of  your  childhood  dearer  and  sweeter  than  mine,  how  h»ve 
you  forsworn  yourself  and  deceived  me  !  Tell  me — what  is  she  like, 
this  English  heiress,  ^vith  a  store  of  gold  vast  onough  to  bay  men's 
affection,  or  at  least  the  semblance  of  it  ?' 

The  piteous  tone  died  out  of  her  voice  as  she  asked  this  last 
question,  in  eager  jealous  accents  that  quivered,  in  spite  of  a  bravo 
effort  to  bo  calm* 
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'What  18  sbo  like?*  he  asked  la^dlj;   and  I  heard  him  strike  a 
fusee,  preparatory  to  lighting  a  cheroot,     *  Well,  that  is  a  more 
sensible  question  than  the  tragedy-queen  performance  yoa  began 
viih ;  so  I'll  answer  it.     Let  me  see  :•  she  is  small  and  slight ;   a 
beaatiful  little  figure ;  very  fair,  with  lots  of  lovely  golden  hair,  all 
in  loose  waves  like  yours,  but  the  most  delicious  gold  colour.     In- 
deed, her  whole  colouring  is  very  brilliant  and  delicate,  quite  like 
one    of  the  dainty  little  figures  one  sees  sometimes  in  Sevres  china. 
-is  a.  rule,  heiresses  are  ugly  and  vulgar-looking,  but  she's  a  remark- 
able exception  to  the  rule.' 

Se  ceased  speaking  with  the  same  lazy  sangfroid,  but  she  went 
OD  passionately : 

*  0,  why  did  you  ever  tell  mo  you  loved  mc  !  Your  heart  is  with 
a  blonde  beauty,  born  to  a  happier  fate  than  mine ;  for  yon  iovc 
*r,  as  she  doubtless  loves  you ;  but  not  as  I  loved  you — not  as  I 
Vo  you,'  she  corrected  herself — *  I,  a  child  of  this  burning  climate, 
'pJ-t.li  warmer  love  and  fiercer  hate,  more  intense  affections,  more 
pxicl  jealousy  than  her  cold  northern  nature  can  feel.  Was  not  my 
pit.Qre  dark  enough,  without  my  paltry  beauty  catching  yoar  idle 
P**cy,  to  be  the  toy  of  a  fleeting  passion,  and  to  be  flung  aside  when 
Y^xx  wearied  of  it  ?* 

k*  Uush  !'  he  said  impatiently,  interrupting  her.  '  Now  yoa  are 
j.     Ving,  and  making  a  fool  of  yonrself  besides.     If,  as  yon  elegantly 

'Express  it,  yon  were  the  toy  of  a  fleeting  passion,  you  would  not  be 

^^y  wife ;  and  that  you  are  certainly,  though  perhaps  now  I  might 
»>e  as  well  pleased  if  I  had  not  been  in  such  a  hmry  to  put  the  noose 

,  *"oand  my  neck.  As  to  my  loving  her,  believe  me,  dearest,  you  ore 
a  thousand  times  sweeter  and  more  charming  to  me  than  any  other 

I  vomtm  who  ever  breathed,  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  her,  but  I  want 
her  money ;  and  as  for  her,  I  don't  think  she  likes  me,  though  I  be- 
Utre  she  tries  to  persuade  herself  she  docs ;  and  I  am  pretty  sure  she 
cares  a  good  deal  for  that  hang-dog  fellow,  Hugh  Melton,  curse  him  !* 
'Then,  Edward  darling,'  said  the  beauty,  in  a  calmer  voice, 
'  how  can  yon  wish  so  to  wrong  both  her  and  me  ?  Of  myself  I  will 
say  nothing ;  you  must  know  all  I  have  to  say  as  well  as  I ;  but 
only  think  of  her.  What  has  the  poor  girl  done  that  this  sin  and 
shame  should  be  bronght  upon  her?  Let  her  marry  that  man, 
if  she  can  core  for  him  after  being  engaged  to  you.  Are  you  sure 
she  doesn't  love  you  ?'  she  added.  '  Are  you  only  telling  me  that 
about  the  other  man  to  turn  my  suspicions  aside,  because  you  love 
her  yourself?  Swear  to  lue  you  are  telling  me  the  truth.  Only  a 
little  while  ago,  and  I  sliould  not  have  asked  yuu  to  swear  ;  I  should 
have  believed  your  word ;  but  now  you  are  so  strange,  I  almost  fear 
you.  Why  did  you  tell  me  all  this,  and  say  those  dreadful  thinga  ? 
I  know  you  wore  only  trying  me,  but  I  can*t  bear  it.  Promise  mc 
not  to  talk  so  any  more,  won't  you  ?* 
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Witli  the  most  coa^iog  and  persuasive  voice,  in  which  thorew 
still  a  tremor  of  fear  and  passion,  she  altered  these  words,  and  1 
could  fancy  how,  as  she  said  it,  her  white  hands  wonnd  themselvea 
around  his  neck^  and  her  beautiful  lustrous  eyes  looked  pleadingly 
up  into  his. 

But  blandishments  and  prayers  were  alike  wasted  on  him; 
had  begun  his  subject,  and  he  meant  to  go  through  with  it ;  be 
tinued  therefore : 

'  The  reason  she  don't  marry  Hugh  Melton  is  that  he  is  a  beggar, 
with  nothing  Itut  his  pay,  and  hor  fine  fortune  goes  to  the  dogs,  or 
somewhere  equally  satisfactory',  if  she  does  not  marry  me  ;  and  mam 
her  I  will.  I  am  going  home  in  a  year's  time  to  do  it ;  so  I  wonld 
advise  yon  to  keep  qniet,  madam,  and  not  spoil  my  little  game,  or 
it  will  be  the  worse  for  you.' 

'But  I  will  spoil  it,'  she  cried;  'I  will  spoil  it.  Do  yoo 
think  I  will  stand  by  quietly  and  see  you  ruin  another  life  is 
you  have  ruined  mine  ?  Is  it  not  enough  for  one  woman  to  Litc 
married  a  ^dllain,  who  will  darken  her  future  life  by  the  curse  of  la 
unrequited  affectiou,  without  another  being  dragged  down  by 
same  man  to  a  darker  misery,  a  deeper  shame  ?  No  ;  I  have  b 
the  copy  of  my  marriage  register;  I  always  carry  it  with  me;  asi 
precious  treasure  at  first,  henceforth  as  a  safeguard  against  treachery. 
O  Edward,  I  thought  yon  loved  me !  Say  you  will  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  Miss  Meares ;  I  will  forgive  you  everything,  for  I  low 
you  still ;  even  though  you  had  perpetrated  the  deed  you  threa 
Heaven  help  me,  I  believe  I  should  love  you  even  then.' 

*  Where  did  you  get  that  copy  of  the  register  ?'  was  all 
answer  he  vouchsafed  to  her  passionate  appeal. 

*  You  know,'  she  answered — and  there  was  a  sound  of  coming 
tears  in  her  ])laintive  voice — *  I  got  the  copy  the  day  we  were  manie*! 
at  8t.  Margaret's  in  Calcutta.  Don't  you  remember*?  And  yW 
laughed  at  me,  and  called  me  a  goose.  O,  in  those  days,  Edward, 
you  did  love  me,  say  what  you  will.    Why  can  you  not  do  so  again?' 

*Show  me  that,'  he  answered,  laughing.  'Who  said  I  didn't 
love  you  ?  I  do,  dearly  ;  but  then  you  must  let  me  show  it  in  uiv 
own  way,  and  that's  by  making  you  as  rich  as  I  can.  Yes,  the 
copy*8  all  correct,'  he  continued,  from  which  I  knew  she  had  given 
it  to  him,  as  desired.  The  ue&t  minute  I  heard  a  fusee  struck,  then 
a  quick  shaq)  cry  in  the  woman's  voice,  a  sound  as  of  soma  out 
springing  rapidly  forward,  and  then  in  Cameron's  cynical  sneering 
tones  :  '  Too  late,  my  dear ;  that  little  relic  will  never  comfort  yon, 
or  trouble  me,  again ;  and  perhaps  you  were  not  uvvare  that  the 
greater  part  of  St.  Margaret's  was  burnt  down  about  two  moDthn 
ago,  and  the  vestry,  with  the  books  in  it,  was  burnt  along  with  the 
rest.' 

No  clamorous  ouVctj ,  uo  i^oA%\c>\i»\A  Wx^l  <»£  v{e«v»^u€*  foUowi 
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BdAetftrdly  act ;  for  a  few  seconds  the  silence  was  so  dead, 
E  almost  thought  sho  must  have  faKited ;  hut  hardly  was  this 
Rbrmed  than  it  was  again  dinpelled  by  hearings  her  moan,  iu  a 
ken  plaintive  voice  that  told  of  more  heartfelt  suffering  than  the 
hBt  weeping : 

lO  Edward,  how  could  yon  do  that !  My  only  safeguard  ;  and 
Kyonr  wife — -you  Imow  I  am.* 

Bl  never  difiputed  that  fact/  he  answered,  in  high  good  humour, 
P«haU  I  as  long  as  yon  keep  quiet,  and  let  no  one  know  of  yonr 
ition  to  me  ;  but  if  I  find  you  troublesome,  you  are  without  proofs, 
iber.  and  I  shall  remember  that  also ;  so  beware,  for  no  credit 

given  to  yonr  assertion,  unbacked  by  proof.' 
10  bad  borne  every  insult,  every  stinging  sneer,  quietly  hitherto, 
(W  her  spirit  rose  up  against  her  tyrant  and  tormentor,  the 
n  who,  alas  for  her,  she  yet  loved ;  she  turned  on  him  with 
iont  words  and  a  tone  almost  of  hate  vibrating  in  her  voice  ;  there 
9  no  quick -drawn  breath,  no  sobbing  sound,  such  as  other  women 
lid  have  been  nnable  to  restrain  ;  quietly  and  distinctly,  one  by 
I,  her  words  fell  on  the  soft  evening  air. 

•  Very  well,'  she  said,  '  let  this  be  a  bargain  between  us ;  I  will 
>thing,  and  keep  out  of  sight  and  notice  as  long  as  you  desire, 
)y  proving  myself  willing  to  obey  you  as  a  wife  should.  But  if 
near  this  woman,  this  heiress,  with  words  of  love  that  belong 
»f  right  to  me — if  you,  who  ai*e  bound  both  by  the  laws  of  God 
tan  to  me,  dare  to  speak  of  marriage  to  her — I  swear  that  I  will 
5w  you,  even  though  J  had  to  bog  my  bread  by  the  way ;  I  would 
ow  you  across  the  ocean  that  would  then  separate  us,  and  into 
stately  home,  to  expose  you  in  your  right  character,  and  to 
claim  my  right  before  all  men.  Heaven  help  me  then  ! — I,  who 
id  you  when  I  thought  you  faithful,  tender,  and  noble  above 
men ;  I,  who  love  you  still,  when  I  know  you  viler  than  the 
ist  pariah  in  the  empire ;  for  then  your  spirit,  cold  and  cruel  as 
B  now,  will  turn  tenfold  more  against  me,  and  I  shall  fall  a  victim 
your  hate,  as  I  did  when  I  married  you  to  your  pretended  love.* 
She  paused,  overcome  by  the  violence  of  her  emotion  ;  for  as 
I  hatl  continued  s[>eaking,  more  passion,  more  intense  misery,  was 
rayed  by  her  tone ;  and  he,  without  waiting  for  her  to  continue, 
he  had  intended  to  do  so,  went  on  : 

'Very  well  done  indeed,  JuUa.  I  should  advise  yon,  instead  of 
;^iig  your  bread  when  you  want  to  raise  the  wind,  to  take  to  the 
jic  stage ;  yon  would  bring  down  the  house  if  you  looked  and 
sd  like  that ;  in  the  mean  time  it  is  waste  of  talent  to  declaim  at 
any  longer ;  besides,  it  is  getting  late,  and  those  fellows  will  be 
ling  back.  You  put  up  at  IJooilerabad,  don't  yon?  Stop  there 
day  or  two,  and  I  will  go  over  and  see  you.  Wait ;  you  must 
something  to  eat  before  you  go,  yon  look  really  tired,     I  am 
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afraid,  after  all,  you  haven't  strength  for  a  ti'agedy  queen;  you  wonU 
get  done  up  in  no  time' 

Talkin]L,r  iii  this  half-sneering,  balf-aflfectionate  manner,  I  bttt^ 
him  moving  about  the  room,  and  presently  ordering  some  refiresk- 
ment  to  he  brought  up.  In  the  mean  time  I  was  told  my  hone 
was  waiting  for  mc  (I  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  at  this  hour),  and 

I     though  longing  to  hear  if  anything  more    of  interest  would  pts 
between  this  cmious  couple,  I  thought  it  best  to  go  out,  consoling 
myself  by  reflectuig  that  I  knew  all  it  was  necessary  I  should  knoT. 
Hardly  thinking  of  where  I  was  going,  I  turned  my  pretty  Arab's 
^     head  in  the  direction  of  Booderabad,  and  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace ;  ii 
B     was  my  object  to  get  as  much  exercise  that  evening  into  as  short  i 
space  of  time  as  possible,  so  I  gave  my  little  steed  his  bead,  and 
away  he  went  through  the  deepening  gloom  at  the  rate  of  a  fox* 
P      hunt.  fl 

"^  It  was  a  pretty  hilly  road,  shadowed  on  either  side  by  groves  0^^ 

stately  trees,   interspersed  with  tiio  little  gardens  attached  to  ibc 
huts  of  the  natives.     Not  a  very  lonely  road  cither,  as  it  was  i 

favourite  resort  with  the  residents  of  the  little  town  of  A ;  and 

for  a  mile  or  two  I  met  no  end  of  people  I  knew.     At  last  the  roid 
became  more  deserted,  and  I  fell  into  deep  thought  about  what  I 
had  just  hoard.     The  moon  rose  red  and  full  in  the  heavens ;  nil 
little  Arab,  with  praiseworthy  ottention  to  his  own  interests,  slackened 
his  pace,  graduiilly  dropping  into  a  walk ;   but  I  neither  saw  nor 
felt  auytbing.     I  thought  only  with  impotent  anger  of  Cameron'B 
brutality,  and  of  the  lovely  and  tender  woman  whom  a  cruel  faW 
had  placed  so  eompletuly  in  his  power.     I  wished  much  thatlkndv 
her,  and  could   offer  her   counsel  and  advice  ;    I  fancied,  with' 
friend  to  protect  her  and  support  her  interests,  she  would  bo 
to  make  better  terms  with  her  ruffianly  husband.     My  chance 
nearer  than  I  expected.      Whilst  I  rode  on  thoughtfully,   pondiff- 
ing  on  the  ways  and  means  of  making  her  acquaintance,  a  rumbling 
noise  in  the  distance,  and  an  uneasy  motion  on  the  part  ofmy  horM, 
roused  me  out  of  my  reverie,  and  obliged  me  to  concentrate  my 
attention  on  what  then  came  under  my  eyes. 

Before  nie  the  road  took  a  sudden  bend,  following  the  course  of 
the  river,  along  the  banks  of  which  it  ran.  There  was  no  parapet 
or  wall  of  defence  between  the  road  and  the  river,  only  the  smooth 
edging  of  greensward,  and  the  water  just  there  looked  deep  and 
dark.  The  moon  had  risen  bright  and  full ;  it  was  by  its  light  I 
made  these  observations ;  but  nothing  lay  before  me  that  could  ac- 
count for  the  restlessness  manifested  by  my  horse.  The  rambling 
noise  continued,  and  seemed  to  approach  nearer,  coming  from  be- 
hind. I  tnrned  and  gazed  back  over  the  road  I  had  travelled, 
gleaming  white  in  the  moonlight,  and  presently  fancied  I  could 
discern  a  dark  object  moving  along  it  with  considerable  Telocity. 
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Bled  by  curiosity,  I  turned  and  rode  to  meet  it ;  but  I  Lad 
^  gone  a  few  yards  when  I  became  aware  that  the  dark  object 
a  carriage,  bearing  down  on  me  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 
lance  sufficed  to  show  that  tlio  horso  was  running  away.  In- 
ly I  found  out  afterwurdti  that  the  driver  had  been  smoking  opium, 
when  the  liorsc  took  fright  he  was  incupuble  either  of  managing 
keeping  his  seat,  and  fell  oiT  into  a  heap  of  dust  by  the  roadside, 
re  he  was  found  next  day  fast  asleep  and  quite  comfortable. 
rhongh  I  was  not  at  the  first  minute  aware  there  was  no 
JT,  yet  I  saw  plainly  that  unless  help  was  speedily  rendered, 
age,  occupants,  and  horse  must  all  go  into  the  river,  which 
deep  enough  there  to  make  the  mere  idea  of  such  a  contingency 
Basant.  I  turned,  therefore,  and  as  the  runaway  approached, 
my  little  Arab  into  a  brisk  canter^  increasing  gradually  to  a 
ker  pace ;  when  the  vehicle  came  up  with  me,  I,  galloping 
le  the  horsCf  seized  his  rein.  We  were  now  so  close  to  the 
,  going  80  fast  and  so  straight  at  it,  that  there  was  no  possibility 
IT  stopping  before  we  should  get  to  the  brink.  However,  by  a 
i  exertion  of  strength,  and  thanks  to  the  excellent  training  of 
Bleed,  we  swung  round  the  carve  of  the  road  so  close  to  the 
r  that  the  outside  wheel  must  have  been  on  the  verge  of  the 
:.  That  danger  past,  I  breathed  freely ;  and  although  it  took 
lome  time  to  stop  the  furious  animal,  I  succeeded  at  last,  and 
1  he  was  fairly  at  a  stand,  it  seemed  to  me  he  was  not  likely 
in  away  again  soon.  He  was  covered  with  foam  from  head  to 
reeking  with  sweat,  and  seemed  so  done  up  that  his  limbs 
bled  nnder  him.  He  was  not  a  bad-looking  beast,  and  I  dare- 
vhen  frosh  had  a  temper  of  his  own,  which  accounted  for  the 
B  in  which  I  had  just  played  a  part.  Leaving  my  gallant  UtUe 
U)  at  liberty,  hut  attU  holding  fust  the  reins  of  the  runaway, 
proftched  the  door  of  the  vehicle.  It  was  one  of  those  curious 
red  conveyances  with  curtains  drawn  all  round,  resembling  the 
18  of  the  Turkish  women,  and  it  seemed  somehow  familiar  to 
giyes.  Yes,  us  I  looked  at  it  again  I  became  convinced  that 
IS  the  same  carious  vehicle  that  had  excited  my  wonder  that 
ing  as  it  drove  up  to  the  barracks.  With  more  eagemoss  than 
1  yet  felt,  I  approached  the  curtained  aperture  that  served  for  a 
,  and  drawing  back  the  screen  peered  anxiously  in.  I  had  hardly 
id  in  when  a  dark  form  bont  forward  from  the  interior,  and  said 
indoostanee : 

Are  we  safe,  Mahmoud  ?     What  was  the  matter  ?     I  thought 
bould  have  been  killed.' 

The  voice  was  the  same  sweet  voice  I  had  heard  in  Cameron's 
,  but  it  trembled  now  a  little  from  fear,  as  it  then  had  from 
pu.  It  was  evident  she  did  not  know  that  her  servant  had 
blame,  and  also  that  he  had  disappeared,  where  or  how  L 
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eonld  not  at  tbat  time  tell.     I  stepped  back  a  little  to  let  tlia  vuxn- 
light  fitroam  into  the  carnage,  and  answered : 

'  Mohmoud  is  not  here,  madam ;  I  am  a  stranger.  I  happeaed 
to  be  passing,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  stop  ym 
horse,  which  was  running  away.  Where  your  driver  can  be  I  to 
unable  to  imagine,  but  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  assist  you  in 
way  yon  may  desire.  If  you  will  tell  nie  where  yon  live,  I  will 
duct  you  home.* 

She  seemed  frightened  on  hearing  a  strange  voice,  oud  at  find 
shrank  back  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  carriage ;  as  I  weal  on, 
however,  curiosity  mastered  fear,  and  I  could  see  her  lean  foTTinl 
eagerly  to  catch  sight  of  my  face  in  the  moonlight.  I  bore  b^r 
scrutiny  calmly,  though  it  was  long  and  keen ;  indeed,  I  was  Ix- 
ginning  to  feel  uncoinforlable,  not  knowing  what  to  say  next,  wboi 
she  answered  :  *  I  will  trust  you  ;  I  think  I  may ;  yonx  hce  loob 
kind,  and  I  have  no  one  here  to  help  me.  I  do  not  live  Dcir 
here,  but  I  am  staying  at  Booderabad.  I  am  stopping  in  one  flf 
the  bungalows  on  this  side  of  the  town:  Mrs.  Camden's.  Yoaoui 
ask  some  one  to  direct  you  to  it  when  we  get  near  there,  if  it  is  alt 
troubling  you  too  much  to  ask  you  to  drive  me.* 

*  Not  any  trouble  at  all ;  I  shall  be  most  happy,*  I  angimi^ 

though  woudericg  a  little  how  on  earth  I  was  to  get  back  to  A 

that  night,  txnd  thinkiug  what  a  rowAli  (my  syce)  would  makewbfio 
his  pet  Sultan  did  nut  return  at  the  usual  time.  However,  the  luiv 
seemed  to  have  nothing  farther  to  say;  so  I  got  into  my  saddle  agtin* 
and  started  the  jaded  steed  on  its  homeward  road  in  a  broken  shio* 
bling  trot.  A  weary  ride  that  was  to  me,  at  first  flogging  the  liwl 
brute  till  I  was  in  a  white  heat  and  completely  exhausted ;  then  it 
length  toiling  along  at  a  foot  pace,  scolding,  coaxing,  and  otherritt 
encouraging  the  animal,  that  all  the  time  paid  no  attention  to  Of 
blandishments,  but  chose  his  own  pace  with  a  sublime  disregan!  d 
any  convenience  but  his  own.  Ten  weary  miles  we  thns  passed  ont 
before  reaching  the  little  town  of  Booderabad.  The  moon  was  setfcbgr 
it  was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  in  another  two  boon 
people  would  be  bestirring  themselves ;  but  in  the  mean  time  hen 
we  were  at  Booderabad,  and  no  one  could  be  seen  either  to  guide  nu 
to  Mrs.  Camden's,  or,  after  I  arrived  there,  to  tell  me  where  I  xoigbt 
find  a  place  to  rest  myself  and  horse  before  returning.  At  this  mo* 
ment  the  curtoin  at  the  door  of  the  carriage  was  drawn  back  andtk 
lady  looked  out,  trying  in  the  dim  light  to  make  out  the  bungalow 
to  which  she  wished  to  bo  driven. 

After  several  wrong  turns  and  bewildering  mistakes  we  at  \$A 
arrived  at  the  right  liouse,  where,  however,  we  were  kept  nearly  htW 
an  hour  knocking  before  any  one  came  to  let  us  in.  The  lady,  be- 
fore going  in,  thunkcd  me  in  the  most  earnest  manner  for  the  Mr- 
vice  I  had  been  aAAe  lo  leuiet  V^ax,  wivi.  ^Uen  she  entered  1  deliyored 


le  vehicle  and  horse  to  the  servant,  and  followed  him  with  my  own, 
hopes  of  finding  6omo  place  where  I  might  put  up.  As  I  expected, 
Ibund  accommodation  for  my  horse  at  the  stable  where  the  vehicle 
been  hired,  but  was  not  quite  so  fortunate  with  regard  to  myself, 
it  was  folly  half  an  hour  later  before  I  found  myself  housed  at 
in  a  hot  and  not  over-comfortable  lodging.  I  might  have  been 
off,  however,  and  besides  was  tired ;  so  that  I  was  soon  fast 
«leq),  and  forgot  for  a  time  the  startling  discoveries  of  the  day  and 
jyi*s  anxieties  at  my  non-appearance.  • 


Chapteu  VII. 

AN  UJTEXPECTED  MEETING. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  day,  the  sun  was  too  high  for  me  to 

of  returuiug  until  the  evening.     I  accordingly  determined  to 

and  inquire  after  my  acquaintance  of  the  previous  evening  before 

ig  to  A .    At  about  six  oV'Iock,  therefore,  I  sallied  forth, 

soou  found  myself  at  the  bungalow  where  I  had  stood  knock- 

for  80  long  in  vain  the  night  before.     This  time  I  was  not 

waiting,  but  was  immediately  admitted.     Mrs.  Cameron — for 

I  knew  her  to  be,   though  of  coursu  I  did  not  so  addi-eas  her 

-Was  reclining  on  a  sofa  near  the  window,  languidly  embroidering 

>wer9  on  a  piece  of  silk.     She  looked  thoroughly  worn  out  by 

long  vigil  of  the  past  night,  and  I  thought  there  was  a  more 

;broken  expression  in  her  pale  face  than  could  be  accounted  for 

tny  one  who  had  not  overheard,  as  I  had  done,  her  yesterday's 

\G  with  her  brutal  husband. 

She  seemed  pleased  to  see  me,  and  roused  herself  into  some- 

tbing  like  animation  whilst  she  thanked  me  again  fervently  for  my 

Ittifitance  the  night  before.     After  she  had  done,  I  ventured  to  ask 

ler  name,  saying  that  I  hoped  she  would   excuse  my  taking  such 

ft  liberty,  in   consideration  of  the  services  she  was  pleased  to  say 

I  had  rendered  her.     At  this  she  coloured  violently,  and  fidgeted 

nervously  with  the  work  she  still  held  in  her  fingers ;  but  at  length 

replied  :   *  I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  not  to  be  able  to  answer 

jour  question ;   one,  too,  which  I  think  you  have  quite  a  right  to 

aak,  after  having  been  put  to  so  much  inconvenience  and  trouble  by 

me.     It  is  not  my  secret,  however,   it  is   my — husband's.*     She 

paused  before  saying  the  last  word,  and  added  it  in  so  low  a  tone 

that  I  could  hardly  catch  it. 

I  was  now  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed ;  for  you  may  well 
imagine  I  ^ad  come  to  call  with  the  full  intention  of  telling  Mrs. 
Cameron  all  that  I  had  overheard,  and  also  that  I  intended  to  repeat 
it  to  both  Hugh  Melton  and  Miss  Meares,  When  I  saw  her 
her  pale  fragile  beauty  before  me,  looking  so  6ad  and  fiotto^<aL 


^ 


I  felt  almost  as  if  I  should  be  committing  a  crime  by  saying  anythinj 
to  agitate  and  annoy  her ;  yet  I  knew  that  it  mast  be  done,  wi] 
that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  know  the  worst,  that  aho  migM 
prepare  herself  for  meeting  her  huuband  when  he  should  know  \a 
wicked  plans  were  discovered.  I  therefore  coutiuued  in  as  cooluii 
unconcerned  manner  as  I  could  assume  :  '  It  does  not  matter;  1 
only  asked  for  form's  sake,  as  I  know  your  name^  Mrs.  Cameron.' 

She  started  violently  as  I  pronounced  her  name,  and  turned  on 
me  a  white  despairing  face  as  she  exclaimed  :  *  You  know  it !  Hfiw 
tlid  you  discover  it  ?  0,  for  Heaven's  soke  tell  no  one!  AVhatsluB 
I  do  ?     He  will  never  forgive  me  !' 

She  did  not  cr}^  hysterically  or  loudly ;  but  I  could  see  from  tiw 
trembling  of  her  slender  fingers  as  she  pressed  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes  that  her  grief  was  more  intense  and  painful  than  mure 
noisily  expressed  emotion.  I  tried  to  comfort  her  as  best  I  could, 
saying  that  it  was  from  her  husband  quite  as  much  as  from  herself 
I  had  heard  it,  and  that  I  should  not  have  mentioned  my  disoovoy 
to  her,  knowing  well  her  desire  to  keep  it  secret,  only  for  the  fid 
that  I  was  bound  to  tell  it  to  my  friend  Captain  Melton,  who  w»s 
interested  very  nearly  in  the  matter,  and  to  Miss  Mearcs,  whom 
Captain  Cameron  had  designed  to  be  the  sufferer  by  his  crime.  Be- 
yond us  three  the  stor^-  should  not  go,  and  Captain  Cameron  migbt 
feel  himself  perfectly  safe  if  only  he  would  renounce  his  designs.  I 
then  went  on  to  explain  how  I  became  acquainted  with  the  fad  tff 
her  relation  to  Captain  Cameron,  at  first  hearing  without  intending, 
afterwards  listening  long  and  earnestly  from  design ;  my  moliTB  I 
considered  being  such  as  to  absolve  me  of  all  wrong-doing  in  the 
matter.  On  hearing  how  I  became  acquainted  with  her  stoxy,  iH 
traces  of  grief  and  sorrow  were  for  a  moment  smothered  in  the  fieroe 
blaze  of  resentment  and  scorn  with  which  she  turned  on  me. 

*  Is  it  {>o&sible,'  she  said,  fronting  me  with  Oashing  eyes  in^ 
crimson  cheeks,  '  that  you  can  have  been  base  enough  to  pky  t2)e 
part  of  a  spy  un  two  people  in  no  way  connected  nith  you,  and  withw 
object  ?  I  should  not  have  Uiought  such  meanness  possible,  had  joo 
not  accused  yourself.'  As  she  spoke  she  rose  and  tamed  to  lam 
the  room. 

*  Stay  one  moment  and  hear  me/  I  entreated.  '  Yon  say  I 
played  the  part  of  a  spy  without  an  object ;  in  that  yon  are  mistaken, 
and  it  was  to  explain  that  object  to  you  that  I  mentioned  the  subject 
at  ftll.  The  hononr  and  happiness  of  two  friends  of  mine,  one  uf 
them  dearer  to  me  than  anything  else  on  this  earth,  are  intimately 
connected  i\*ith  this  discovery ;  besides,  I  bad  some  faint  hope  1 
might  have  been  a  friend  to  you,  and  by  my  knowledge  of  the  fad 
as  it  is  hftTe  stood  between  yoa  and  your  husband's  wrong-doing.' 

'  Who  are  yon,*  she  answered  haughtily,  '  to  accoso  my  bosbaDd 
of  wroDg>doing  ?     ^ov  m«  Vo  'W  n^^j^  \a^k^  <c>C  tUajL     As  to  yonr 
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suppose  you  Ioto  Misa  Meares,  from 
perhaps  her  money,  and  would  be  glad,  by  marring  Captain  Cameron's 
chance,  to  secure  your  own/ 

This  was  too  much,  and  I  began  to  feel  angry  ;  but  by  a  violent 
dibrt  succeeded  in  preserving  my  composure. 

*So  be  it/  I  answered;  '  if  you  think  the  case  stands  thus,  I 
slt&ll  not  contradict  you,  as  surely  jou  must  see  that  oven  if  I  only 
married  her  for  her  money,  it  would  be  better  and  happier  far  I 
shoold  do  so  than  that  she  should  fall  a  victim  to  Captain  Cameron's 
criminal  designs.  I  came  to  you  to-day  with  the  intention  of  on- 
ttetting  you  to  join  me  in  defeating  them.  If  you  have  a  woman's 
heart,  you  will  surely  aid  mo  in  saving  this  hapless  girl,  whose  vast 
wealth  has  as  yet  only  served  to  render  her  a  mark  for  the  machi- 
DAtioDs  of  scheming  villains.  As  for  me,  if  you  think  I  design  to 
proOt  by  any  assistance  you  might  render  to  break  off  her  engage- 
mtiDt  to  Captain  Cameron,  I  will  willingly  promise  once  she  knows 
all  nover  to  see  her  again.* 

'Then,*  she  said,  with  wide  astonished  eyes,  *you  do  not  lovo 
her?  Aie  you  not  Captain  Melton  of  whom  I  have  heard  Captain 
Cameron  speak  ?* 

'No,  indeed,*  I  answered ;  '  he  is  the  friend  of  whom  I  spoke, 
^^■B  dear  to  me  as  my  own  life.  It  is  for  his  happiness,  not  my 
^^Rr),  I  solicit  your  help.  Surely  you  will  not  refuse  my  request.' 
^H  *  And  does  he  love  the  girl  ?'  she  asked,  in  a  dreamy  irrelevant 
^^panner,  as  though  she  had  only  half  heard  my  answer. 
^^P  *Ho  does,'  I  replied,  'as  you  love  Edward  Cameron,  as  yon 
once  fancied  be  loved  you.'  I  thought  I  saw  signs  of  relenting  in 
her  mood  as  she  stood  half  turned  away  from  me  in  a  pensive  atti- 
tade,  evidently  pondering  all  she  had  just  heard. 

*  In  that  case  he  will  deceive  her  and  make  lier  miserable, 
48  Edward  has  done  me,'  she  answered  impulsively ;  then,  seeing 
she  had  made  an  admission  she  never  intended  to  have  made,  she 
went  on  with  the  view  of  changing  the  subject :  '  Why  do  you  love 
Captain  Melton  so  dearly  ?  Is  he  nobler  and  wiser  and  truer  than 
other  men?     He  should  be  to  merit  your  devotion.* 

'  Ho  is  all  that^  aud  more/  I  replied  eagerly,  feeling  that  I  had, 
without  knowing  it,  touched  some  hidden  chord  in  her  heart,  and 
anxious  to  pursue  any  advantage ;  *  he  is  a  man  whoRO  life  is  noble 
and  upright  before  the  world,  generous  and  tender  to  his  friends, 
who  has  helped  many  a  wandering  soul  back  into  the  right  path, 
and  who  even  in  his  conduct  towards  your  husband,  his  rival,  has 
shown  himself  worthy  of  all  praise.' 

*  Then  he  cannot  lovo  her,*  she  answered  quickly,  '  or,  noble 
though  he  might  be,  he  would  hare  stood  his  ground,  and  struggled 
for  her  against  ail  comers,  be  they  who  they  might,  notwithstanding, 
and  In  spite  of,  any  previous  engagements.     I  cannot  feel  pity  for 
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your  friend;  he  is  a  cold-blooded,  cold-hearted  \oxer,  not  one  vim 
would  serve  for  the  woman  he  loved  throngh  life  to  death,  as  trv 
love  should,  overbearing  and  overcoming  all  obstacles. ' 

'That  is  one  kind  of  love/  I  answered,  moved  in  8pit<!  of 
myself  by  ber  enmestnoss;  *  and  do  not  think  but  that  a  man  lib 
my  friend,  ardent,  passionate,  impulsive,  must  have  longed,  as  oah 
such  bold  natures  can  long,  to  sot  the  world  at  defiance  and  obtiia 
his  love,  in  ^pite  of  her  parents'  wishes,  her  plighted  troth,  and  ber 
own  qualms  of  conscience.  But  there  is  another  nobler  and  pnm 
love — surely  you  know  it — a  love  that  desires  the  good  of  the  bdonj 
object  only,  and  is  content  to  suffer  if  that  object  may  be  hs^. 
Melton  hoped  long,  hopes  still  perhaps,  that  ho  acted  for  her  good 
in  yielding  to  Cameron's  claim ;  but  how  can  I,  knovping  what  I 
know,  allow  him  to  continue  in  this  belief,  when  surely  sonna  cr 
later  the  truth  will  oomo  to  light,  and  he  will  see  that,  far  fron 
securing  her  happiness,  he  has  only  brought  about  her  ehanMf 
They  were  made  for  each  other;  think  what  happiness  von  mw 
confer  on  them  by  standing  forward  now,  and  releasing  them  Eron 
their  self-imposed  misery.* 

As  I  ceased  speaking  she  turned  towards  mc  with  a  smile. 

*I  have  heard  of  Orestes  and  Pylades,'  she  said,  *  but  never 
could  form  any  idea  of  what  their  friendship  was  like  until  now ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  argument  we  will  suppose  for  a  moment  (what, 
remember,  I  have  never  admitted)  that  Captain  Cameron  is  m} 
husband.  Am  1  to  prefer  the  happiness  of  these  two  strangers  to 
liny  husband's  good?  I  think  your  creed  somowhfit  curious.  I  am 
to  be  faithful  to  the  cause  of  true  love  as  exemplified  by  this  ioter- 
estiug  couple,  while  to  my  love  for  my  own  husband  I  maybe  « 
false  as  I  please,'  She  paused  here,  the  flush  dying  out  of  be* 
cheeks ;  then  with  a  face  set  and  as  rigid  as  marble  she  went  out 
*  But  I  entirely  deny  the  truth  of  what  you  have  overheard,  and,  in 
support  of  what  I  say,  I  refer  you  to  Captain  Cameron  himself,  who 
will  doubtless  satisfy  your  mind  upon  the  matter.* 

As  she  lliiished  speaking  she  tottered  a  few  ]mces  fomid, 
groping  like  a  blind  perrfou  for  some  support  on  which  to  lean,  sal 
,  had  I  not  caught  her  and  led  her  to  the  sofa  she  would  have  foUfio. 

I  felt  that  I  could  do  nothing  more  than  I  had  done,  and  that 
the  poor  lady  was  too  much  troubled  to  hear  anything  more  on  that 
subject ;  I  therefore  turned  to  summon  an  attendant  with  whom  I 
might  leave  her,  when  coming  with  his  usual  noiseless  cat-like  sUp 
through  the  open  doorway  I  beheld  Captain  Cameron  himself.  As 
yet  his  wife  had  not  perceived  him,  and  for  a  second  or  two  we  stood 
looking  at  each  otlier  without  mo\*ing  or  uttering  a  word,  so  com- 
pletely were  we  taken  aback.  Cameron's  self-possession  never 
deserted  him  for  long,  however,  and  after  the  first  startled  paoae  he 
began: 
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<]id  joa  become  acquainted  witli  tliis  lady,  Cairnsford  ? 
xiot  awaxe  that  she  had  any  friends  in  our  regiment  except 
If,' 
he  spoke  he  advanced  and  hold  oat  hid  hand  with  a  coohieaa 
'ease  of  manner  that  would  have  thrown  any  one  not  acquainted 
iKith  the  facta  of  the  case  oS:  the  scent. 

[t  was  no  got)d  my  beating  about  the  bush :  I  knew  he  was  sure 
out  from  his  wife  the  extent  of  my  knowledge  the  minute  I 
I  therefore  answered  him  boldly : 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  malcing  Mrs.  Cameron's  acquaintance 

ly  evening,  as  she  was  returning  from  A .   I  was  not  aware 

yesterday  that  you  were  married  ;  I  always  fancied  you  were 
fed  to  Miss  Meares.* 
(When  I  spoke  of  Mrs.  Cameron  he  started  visibly,  and  a  looli 
over  his  face  I  thought  it  just  as  well  she  did  not  see,  her  face 
covered  with  her  hands;  but  as  I  went  on,  intending  to  eom- 
)te  his  discomfiture  by  the  mention  of  Miss  Meares,  he  recovered 
himself,  and  I  found  that,  as  many  others  have  done,  I  had  injured 
the  eflfect  of  my  speech  by  saying  too  much,  instead  of  adding  to  itfl 
Torce  qb  I  had  intended. 

*  My  wife  !'  he  said,  laughing  scornfully  as  I  finished,  '  Why, 
Ptiraaford,  who  would  ever  have  thought  yon  soft  en(^gb  to  believe 
Mch  a  story  ?  What  you  say  about  Miss  Meares  is  perfectly  true, 
pd  therefore,  yon  see,  I  cannot  have  a  wife  already,  though  yon  are 
^■^  «8  to  present  to  me  one  as  lovely  as  the  lady  before  as.' 
^^His  sneering  cynical  manner  and  jeering  sniilo  enraged  me.  I 
^Kotnehow  that  this  man,  who  had  not  truth  or  good  intentions 
l^ius  side,  was  more  than  a  match  for  me,  though  I  was  doing 
I  thought  right  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Exasperated  beyond 
ids  of  circumspection  and  self-control,  I  turned  to  his  wife 
ideavonrod  to  obtain  her  witness. 
Do  you  hear,  Mrs.  Cameron,'  I  said,  'what  this  man,  your  hos- 
ii  says  ?  Your  lot  is  indeed  sad ;  but  consider  how  much  more 
do  it  will  bo  if  you  allow  him  to  work  out  his  villanous  scheme, 
pad  bring  disliononr  not  on  you  alone,  but  on  others.  Do  not  be 
lUd  to  Bpeak  the  truth  boldly;  I  will  protect  yoUj  and  see  that  no 
^fcl  shall  befall  you  from  his  baf!1ed  rage.' 

^B* Cairusford,  you  are  mad  !'  said  Cameron,  interrupting  her,  as 
RFraised  her  head  from  her  hands  and  turned  towards  mo  about  to 
peak.  '  You  have  been  deceived  by  appearances,  though  how  a  man 
»f  the  world  like  you  could  have  been  so  deceived  I  don't  know.  I 
lave  known  this  hidy  since  she  was  a  child,  certainly ;  indeed,  her 
nther  on  his  deathbed  commended  her  to  my  core,  I  being  the  only 
Hend  that  remained  to  him ;  hut  it  is  false  that  sho  is  my  wife,  as, 

Eer  interest  the  pitiful  circurastances  in  which  sho  was  left  may 
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prospects  and  forogo  my  marriage  with  Miss  Mearos,  whose  fortuiK 
after  all  is  only  a  small  part  of  her  attractions.  And  now,  as  I  kTe 
done  my  best  to  explain  the  matter  to  you,  I  will  not  detain  joa 
any  longer.'  He  looked  towards  the  door  as  he  finished  this  spijccb 
in  his  easy  impudent  manner ;  hut  I  pretended  not  to  hear  tuD, 
and  turning  to  the  lady,  said  : 

*  Mrs.  Cameron,  liave  you  nothing  to  say  to  all  this  ?* 
Then  she  rose  and  stepped  forward  a  pace  or  two,  looking  bewil- 
dered like  one  in  a  dream.  At  last  with  an  effort  she  spoke,  and  her 
Toice  thongh  low  was  clear,  as  she  said : 

*  Why  do  you  torture  mo  farther  ?  Hare  I  not  told  you  tbl 
whatever  Captain  Cameron  tells  you  of  me  j'ou  must  believe  ?  Ww 
it  only  to  force  me  to  acknowledge  my  misery  that  you  saved  me  lirt 
night  from  the  waters  of  the  Boodra  ?  You  meant  well,  no  doulii, 
but  yon  have  only  caused  me  anguish  and  shame,  Csptain  Cameron's 
explanation  you  must  accept  as  the  simple  truth,  and  do  not  think 
me  ungrateful  if  I  beg  that  our  acquaintance  may  oome  to  an  eol 
from  this  moment.'  As  she  finished  speaking  she  threw  herself  once 
more  on  the  couch,  and  seemed  no  longer  to  be  aware  of  our  prcBcna. 

Cameron  laughed  lightly. 

'Julia,  you  see,  is  a  woman  of  good  sense,  and  she  knowBab^* 
cannot  lay  claim  to  the  position  your  knight-errantry  would  place  her 
in.  You  understand,  Cairnsford,  that  though  I  do  not  intend  to 
quarrel  with  you  this  time,  I  don't  like  this  kind  of  thing,  and  moit 
beg  you  will  not  repeat  it.  I  do  believe  that  mad  fellow  Molton 
put  you  up  to  it ;  it  is  like  his  confounded  impudence,  and  I  know 
he  is  dying  to  chisel  me  out  of  the  heiress.  However,  I  won't  keep 
you  any  longer,  Good-bve ;  I  daresay  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow 
at  A .* 

Disgusted  with  them  both,  and  above  all  with  myself,  I  left  tLo 
house,  and  mounting  Sultan  was  soon  a  good  way  on  my  return  to 
A . 
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Chapter  XXIIL 

'  Bat  Faostos'  offence  caa  ne'er  be  pvdoaed ;  the  serpent  that  tempted  Eve 
UKAjr  be  sftvcd,  but  not  Faustua/ 

HOME,  a  peaceful  Innd  smilitif;  in  the  ripening  linrvest  sanshine. 
How  awect  it  ia  to  Kditha,  returning  to  her  old  life,  sur- 
Toanded  by  the  old  faces,  full  of  love  as  in  the  days  that  are  gone — 
80  utterly  gone,  bo  far  away  even  in  her  memory,  that  she  almost 
wonders  at  finding  so  little  change  in  the  familiar  scenes  and  fdces 
of  her  youth  !  Not  a  ilower  in  the  garden  but  blooms  as  when  the 
garden  was  her  peculiar  care  ;  hut  in  herself  there  is  a  change  as  of 
half  a  century's  experience  of  life  and  its  bitterness.  Not  for  worlds 
would  she  coufesa,  even  to  herself,  that  she  has  been  mistaken  in 
hor  choice  or  unhappy  in  her  wedded  life ;  but  looking  back  at  the 
last  year,  from  tho  stand-point  of  peace  and  homo,  she  knows  that  it 
has  been  full  of  care. 

She  feels  that  her  arrival  without  Herman  is  a  disappointment 
and  a  cause  of  wonder  for  everybody  at  Lochwithian.  Kuth  says 
little,  careful  not  to  wound,  and  seems  qoite  satisfied  with  £ditha*B 
excuses  for  her  husband  ;  but  the  Squire,  outspoken  and  not  richly 
endowed  with  tact,  talks  a  good  desd  about  his  sou-in-law's  absence^ 
aad  in  a  manner  that  wounds  Editha  to  the  <juick. 

'  I  never  supposed  that  a  daughter  of  mine  would  Lave  had  to 
traTel  two  hundred  miles  with  only  a  chit  of  a  nursemaid  to  take  care 
of  her.  If  you  had  told  me  that  your  husband  couldu't  bring  yon, 
I'd  have  come  up  to  London  to  fetch  you.' 

'Indeed,  dear  papa,  there  was  nob  the  least  occasion  for  your 
doing  BO,  I  could  travel  much  farther  with  nurse  and  baby  w^ithont 
inconvenience.' 

'  It's  lucky  for  you  that  you're  so  strong-minded,'  replies  the 
XxntD  Buiu,  Vou  Yl.  F.B.  Vol.  XXYI.  'WTi 
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father  grumpily;  'for  you've  married  a  man  who  doean*! 
dined  to  gue  himself  uuich  trouble  in  taking  caro  of  you.     T 
would  have  been  rather  different  if  you  had  married  Vivian  H 
ridge — poor  young  fellow,  not  married  yet,  and  broken-hearted 
you,  every  one  saya/ 

*  0,  pnpn,  I  saw  him  last  Christmas,  and  he  had  grown  ever  so 
stouif  and  looked  wonderfully  well.' 

'  A  man  may  gain  weight  iu  spite  of  his  broken  heart.  If 
Hctheridgo  had  got  over  your  treatment  of  him  he*d  have  marnod 
before  now.  A  man  with  such  an  estate  as  his  is  bound  to  marry. 
Ah,  how  nice  it  would  have  been  to  have  yon  within  a  ten*mile  rid*' 
of  us!* 

'  Come,  papa,  I  think  you  have  quite  enough  of  me,  taking  mj 
half-yearly  visits  into  consideration.  See  how  serious  you've  maJo 
baby  look.     He  is  wondering  what  you  are  talking  about.* 

The  Squire,  who  has  had  too  many  grandchildren  to  c<msdder 
the  relationship  a  privilege,  pokes  his  finger  into  the  infant's  chabb| 
neck,  and  chirrups  iuanely. 

Wherever  P^ditbti  goes,  whomsoever  she  seeSi  she  has  to  Einvflr 
the  same  inquiries  about  her  absent  husband.  Her  nuirriage  wilii 
the  popular  young  writer  has  been  regarded  as  a  small  rr-  '^--  ht 
its  way,  a  love-matoh  pure  and  simple,   and  jMiople  exp  « 

husband  and  vrife  inseparable,  an  idyllic  pair  of  lovers  un  -y 

matrimony.    Thus  every  one  is  disappointed,  and  regards  i,^.i u* 

non-appearance  as  a  kind  of  defection.     Mr.  Petherick  shftkea  liit 
head  and  frowns  gravely. 

'  Hard  at  work  at  a  new  play,  is  he  9  You  shouldn't  let  bia> 
work  80  hard — wear  out  his  brain,  exhaust  his  conatitution ;  zndW 
bim  old  before  his  time,'  he  says  seriously. 

*  Indeed,  dear  Mr.  Petherick,  I  have  been  most  anxious  tiut  bs 
should  lake  more  rest ;  but  he  is  in  such  a  hurry  to  moke  a  forloao 
for  baby.' 

*  Fortunes  are  never  made  in  a  hnrry,  my  dear.  It  is  the  tor*^ 
toise  who  gets  rich,  not  the  hare.' 

'  Then  I  fear  Herman  will  never  be  rich.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  plodder  in  his  nature.* 

*  So  much  the  worse  for  both  of  you,'  retorts  Mr.  Pethettde. 
'  Show  me  the  man  who  can  plod,  and  1*11  show  you  the  man  wbo 
will  succeed.  Your  lively  geniuses,  who  make  a  premature  anooeflt 
and  cud  in  failure,  pretend  to  associate  patient  industry  with  dolnesv; 
but  that  idea  is  only  one  of  those  self-sustaining  delusions  willr 
which  idlers  console  themselves.' 

'  His  worst  enemy  could  not  accuse  Hennan  of  idleness,*  r6pU«t 
Editha.  '  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Shinebarr,  the  Queen*s  Counsel,  wishi 
harder.' 

■  Does  be  work  with  method  ?^  interrogates  the  Incumbent  Bigni- 
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mlly;  and  to  this  question  Mra.  Weatray  is  alowto  reply,  for  her 
ibaud'a  literary  labour  has  of  lute  growu  more  uud  mure  fitful  and 
orderly.  Ho  has  written  fur  tun  hours  at  a  stretch  uue  day,  and 
ndoned  his  desk  altogether  on  the  next,  at  the  call  of  some  one 
hosevorioua  oxcuses  for  waste  of  time  which  the  world  misnames 
ftsore.   He  has  workotl  from  midnight  till  morning,  and  has  spent 

following  day  stretched  on  a  sofa  reading  a  French  novel,  in  the 
I  stage  of  lassitude.  He  has  deserted  his  study  for  a  week,  and  then 
it  himself  up  there  for  days  and  nights  in  succession,  likeBalzuc, 
ting  as  if  driven  by  Furies  ;  the  ultimate  result  of  these  spasmodic 
oars  being  a  less  amount  of  work  done  than  in  the  calm  hrst  year 
lis  married  life,  when  he  spent  his  mornings  from  eleven  till  two, 
1  his  evenings  from  nine  till  eleven,  in  the  domestic  retirement  of 

den,  Editha  working  or  reading  by  fireside  or  window.  Latterly 
has  been  only  able  to  write  when  alone.  The  watchful  eyea  of 
D  have  disconcerted  him. 

Even  Mrs.  Gredby  has  something  to  say  about  the  absent  hus- 
id  when  Editha  goes  to  see  her.  Mrs.  Westray  drives  to  the 
w  Inn  in  a  basket  pony-corriage  with  nurse  and  baby,  which 
ter  small  individual  has  to  bo  introduced  to  every  hill  and  valley, 
no  and  rivulet,  wood  and  meadow,  familiar  to  his  mother's  girl- 
»d, 

'And  where's  the  young  gentleman  from  London?'  asks  Mrs. 
edby  when  she  has  done  admiring  the  baby,  whom  she  regards  as 

infant  prodigy,  and  who  curiously  enough  shows  himself  most 
dously  disposed  both  to  Mrs.  Gredby  and  Mrs.  Gredby's  old 
itleman  in  the  chimney-comer — an  infant  who  has  met  the 
'ances  of  the  county  famiUos  with  contumely,  '  And  why  didn't 
drive  over  from  the  PHory  with  you  this  fine  morning  ?* 

Editha  explains. 

*  I  should  have  thought  that  people  could  write  books  anywheres,' 
larks  Mrs.  Gredby,  *  purvided  they'd  a  bottle  of  ink,  a  penn'orth 
iteel  nibs,  and  a  quire  of  letter-paper.  It  do  seem  hard  for  you 
be  down  here  without  your  husband.     Such  a  loving  couple  aa 

looked,  too,  that  day  you  brought  him  to  see  me.  But,  to  bo 
9,  that  was  before  you  was  married.  I  haven't  worn  my  Paisley 
wl  but  once  since  your  wedding-day.  Miss  Editha,  aiul  that  was 
LiUnrydJyth  Eisteddfod  last  July.  And  there  aits  my  old  gentle- 
1 ;  no  ohange  in  him,  is  there  ?  He's  looked  ready  for  his  coffin 
the  last  ten  years  ;  but  except  rheumatics  in  every  joint,  there's 

muuh  the  matter  with  him.' 

This  cheering  statement  being  repeated  in  a  louder  key,  the  old 
tleman  nods  assent  thereto  bUthely. 

*  No,  there  ain't  much  amiss  with  me  except  rheamatics,*  he 
9.  *  Lord  forbid  I  should  repine  against  Providence  ;  but  if  wo 
it  be  made  with  so  many  jints,  it  aeema  a  \iUie  Vai\  ■\s.^q>\v  ^i& 


that  we  don't  get  a  larger  supply  of  ile  to  keep  'era  going,  fint  ' 
weWe  all  got  our  burdens.  My  father  had  a  hassmer,  and  that  were 
a  deal  worse ;  his  pore  old  lungs  were  that  weak  as  he  couldn't 
reach  up  to  the  shelf  for  his  pipe  without  panting  as  if  he  verc 
a-goin'  to  choke.  I  haven't  had  much  use  in  my  limbs  the  kstUd 
winters,  but  my  lungs  is  sound,  and  I  can  enjoy  uiy  bit  o*  btcc;. 
The  missus  is  hearty  enough ;  though  she's  a-growing  the  boi  for 
her  grave  in  our  back  garding,' 

*  How  do  I  know  that  anybody  else  would  take  the  trouble  to 
grow  it  for  me  ?'  remarks  Mrs.  Gredby  briskly ;  *  there's  nothing  like  ■ 
looking  arter  your  own  affairs  if  you  want  *em  attended  to.  I  ebiH 
be  under  no  compliment  to  neighbours  for  the  box  coffin  a-top  o'  my 
grave,  and  the  thought  of  that  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  as  I  lie  in  it,' 
adds  the  independent-minded  mistress  of  the  New  Inn. 

There  is  one  change  which  Editha  perceives  at  Lochwitbias, 
and  it  ia  one  that  pierces  her  heart,  for  it  is  a  change  for  the  wono 
in  Hutb.  The  beautiful  face  is  more  delicate,  more  ethereal  Ihoa 
when  Editha  saw  it  six  months  ago.  The  white  hand  is  more  tittns- 
parent  in  its  ivory  pallor.  The  dark  eyes  are  larger  and  more  lustroos. 
This  cbrA'salia  of  mortality  perishes  and  shrinks  as  that  butterfly, 
the  immortal  spirit,  expands  its  heavenward- soaring  wings.  TothoM 
who  read  anght,  Euth  wears  the  stamp  of  a  creature  in  proceas  of 
ti'anslation  from  the  earthly  to  the  spiritual. 

Yet  never  has  the  invalid  been  more  cheerful,  more  bq>efal 
about  herself.  She  suffers  less  than  of  old,  reads  much,  talks  macli 
at  timea»  and  with  delightful  animation.  Her  joy  in  Editha's  pre- 
sence is  unbonndt'd;  her  only  subject  of  regret  is  the  weakness  ffhich 
renders  her  long-promised  journey  to  London  impossible  just  now. 

'I  should  so  love  to  see  your  house,  darling,'  she  says,  whea 
the  sisters  are  alone  together  in  the  summer  dusk,  hand  clasped  in 
hand,  Editha  on  a  low  chair  by  Kuth's  pillow.  '  I  begin  to  wonder 
if  I  shall  ever  see  it.  Last  year  Dr.  Davies  said  next  year,  and  now 
this  summer  it  is  next  year  still.  "Well,  even  next  year  will  come 
at  last,  I  suppose,  and  I  shall  see  my  pet  in  her  own  home,  the 
clereroht  of  housekeepers.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  clever  housekeeping/  Editha  answers  rue* 
fully.  '  We  spend  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  I  can*t  quite  make 
out  how  it  goes.  Of  course  everything  is  very  dear,  as  cook  says, 
and  Herman  is  particular  about  his  dinners,  and  likes  game  and  fish 
directly  it  cornea  in  season.  We  gave  three-and-sixpence  a  pound  for 
salmon  ever  so  many  times  in  the  spring,  and  as  cook  fries  white- 
bait very  nicely,  I  ordered  a  pint  for  Herman  two  or  three  times  a 
week  in  the  season.  But  even  allowing  for  small  extravagances  of 
that  kind.  I  think  our  housekeeping  costs  more  than  it  ought.* 

Hereupon  follows  a  lengthy  and  confidential  converaation,  in 
ivhich  Edilba  gives  I\u\ih.  NwivoMft  ^t\.w\a  qV  ^^^xiffeMvc  «iR^\snmY^  or 
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domestic  extravagance.   Rntb  is  shocked  at  hearing  the  cost  of  that 

smail  manage  at  Fulham,  and  suggests  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 

Mrs.  Files.     Beer,  grocery,  bntcher*s  meat^  eveiythiug  costs  about 

doable  what  it  ought,  as  Ruth  demooBtrates  to  her  sister  by  a  rough- 

aod-ready  comparison  between  the  Fulham  and  Lochwilhian  billH— 

therefore  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westray  are  being  cheated. 

*  It  is  very  dreadful  to  suspect  any  one/  says  Editba,  discom- 
posed by  this  Buggestion. 

*It  is  still  worse  to  enconrage  dishonesty  by  wilfully  shutting 
one's  eyes  to  it.  Let  me  find  you  a  young  woman  who  can  cook — 
one  of  your  old  pupils,  perhaps — and  take  her  back  with  you.' 

*  Do  you  think  we  could  6nd  one  who  would  cook  well  enough 
for  Herman?'  inquires  Editha  doubtfully. 

'Why  not?  I  should  not  engage  an  inexperienced  person,  but 
^  'would  make  it  my  busiuoBS  to  iiud  a  woman  of  unimpeachable  cha- 
^Ucter.' 

'I  had  an  excellent  character  with  Ann  Files,'  remarks  Editha. 

'Had  you  any  character  of  the  person  who  gave  the  character?* 

'  Of  course  not.      The  lady  was  quite  a  stranger  to  me.' 

'  And  she  wanted  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  servant  without  what  people 
Call  *'  unpleasantness."  I  daresay  that's  how  it  was.  Let  me  get 
you  a  cook,  darling,  and  if  she  does  not  fry  whitebait  as  well  as  this 
Ann  Files,  depend  upon  it  she  will  reduce  your  housekeeping  ex- 
penses  by  nearly  half.' 

'  That  would  bo  indeed  a  comfort.  It  sometimes  makes  me 
quite  unhappy  to  think  how  hard  Herman  has  to  work  to  pay  for 
things  that  are  thrown  on  the  tlust-heap^broken  china,  half-bnrned 
eoals,  and  so  on.  And  yet  I  am  always  begging  Files  to  be  econo- 
mical, and  she  assures  roe  that  it  goes  to  her  heart  to  waste  any- 
thing ;  but  the  things  do  get  wasted  somehow.' 

'  The  cook  I  get  you  will  not  be  wasteful,  dear.  I  am  so  glad 
we  have  had  this  little  talk,  and  that  I  can  be  useful  to  you  in  some 
small  way.' 

Editha  is  grateful,  but  is  sorely  exercised  by  the  thought  that 
Mrs.  Files  is  possibly  not  so  honest  as  she  might  be.  The  idea  of 
having  been  plundered  largely  for  the  last  two  years :  of  retrospective 
wastefulness  which  might  have  been  avoided  had  she,  Editha,  been 
more  careful ;  the  idea  of  Hermanns  genius  having  been  compelled  to  do 
task-work  in  order  that  Ann  Files  might  squander  the  fruits  thereof, 
— notions  such  as  these  present  themselves  to  the  young  wife's  mind 
in  a  very  painful  manner,  and  she  is  thoughtful  and  unhappy  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

Ruth  and  Mrs.  Jones,  the  good  old  Lochwithian  housekeeper, 
bold  a  consultation  next  morning,  at  which  Editha  is  present.  Mrs. 
Jones  knows  the  history  of  all  the  young  women  within  ten  miles  of 
the  Priory,  and  can  lay  her  hands  on  a  culinary  treasure  forthwith 
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Betsy  Evans — not  Evans  the  grocer's  daughter,  nor  Ertns  ilx 
butcher's,  nor  Evana  at  the  Hill  Farm,  nor  Evana  who  ke«p8  the 
Prince  Albert  Inn — but  another  Evans  who  cobbles.  Betsy  }m 
been  a  pupil  of  Edithu*s,  and  has  since  graduated  &8  Idteben-ayi 
under  Mrs.  Davis  at  Lhuunoel  Manor-house, 

'  Are  not  kitchcn-muids  in  large  houses  apt  to  learn  wasteful 
ways?'  inquires  Editha,  with  a  vivid  recollection  of  Jane  Tnbii, 
who  had  budded  as  a  kitchen-maid  in  Belgrave-sqnare  to  bloasofflu 
a  cook  at  Fulham,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  fonraij 
'  the  square*  as  a  precedent  for  every  extravagance^  such  us  iLe 
expenditure  of  a  pound  of  lard  for  the  frying  of  a  singlo  soLOf  or  du 
investment  of  two  pounds  of  gravy-beef  in  a  small  boat  of  gnvy, 
which  would  have  been  flavourless  without  Worcester  sauce. 

'  Wasteful !'  exclaims  Mrs.  Jones,  horrified.  '  WaatefainaBBVii 
never  learned  at  Llanmoel  Manor.  Mrs.  Davis  is  a  woman  irfio 
couldn't  rest  quiet  in  her  bed  at  night  if  she  thought  she  hadwaflM 
so  much  as  the  bread-cnimbs  off  the  table-cloth.  Her  poulti^  Is 
the  finest  in  Riidnorshire.* 

It  is  agreed  tliat  Betsy  Evans  shall  be  engaged  to  accompuij 
Mrs.  Westray  to  London,  upon  whose  return  to  Fnlham  Mrs.  Hm 
is  to  bo  dismissed  with  a  month's  wages.  Mrs.  Files  will  of  coam 
be  angry  and  remonstrant  at  this  unconrteous  treatment ;  but  if 
she  has  been  as  dishonest  as  Ituth  believes,  she  is  not  entitled  to 
much  courtesy.  Editha  is  delighted  at  the  idea  of  keeping  huiu>e 
with  less  money,  and  sparing  her  dear  Herman  in  sonie  manner. 

'  It  has  gone  to  my  heart  to  ask  him  for  money  so  often,  know- 
ing how  hard  he  has  to  work  for  it,'  she  says  sadly ;  for  she  feelt 
that  the  last  year  of  her  wedded  life  might  have  been  happier  but 
for  that  strain  upon  her  husband's  invention,  wliich  has  made  lua 
at  once  absent-minded,  irritable,  and  moody  by  the  domestic  hearth, 
and  eager  for  the  relief  of  hvely  society  abroad. 

Baby,  otherwise  George  Edward,  by  whioh  names  he  has  been 
christened,  after  his  two  grandfathers,  fiourishes  marvellously  in  tke 
clear  Welsh  air,  frosh,  life-giving,  as  it  blows  over  the  hill-side 
sheep-walks,  the  ferny  dolls  and  pine-groves.  To  sco  the  chubby 
yearling  grow  rosy  and  strong,  or  to  hear  his  happy  voice — ahrill 
and  lond — as  he  crawls  or  rolls  upon  the  short  sweet  turf,  is  a  joj 
for  Editha,  and  to  be  with  Ruth  a  still  deeper  dohght.  Yei  this  first 
separation  from  Herman  is  a  sharper  trial  than  the  young  wife  coold 
have  foreseen.  Her  life  is  Rnai)ped  asunder,  and  the  lar^rer  half  of 
heart  and  mind  are  with  her  husband.  Her  health  improvea  in  her 
native  air,  in  the  divine  repose  of  a  country  life ;  but,  even  neatad 
by  Bnth's  couch,  her  thoughts  arc  with  Honuan  in  his  study.  She 
sees  him  careworn  and  anxious,  fretful  and  excited,  writing  for 
bread. 

•  How  I  wish  ho  loved  the  countrv  as  I  do,  Ruth!'  she 
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one  daj,  brcAldng  ofT  from  the  previous  subject  of  conversaiioD  to 
talk  of  her  hasband.  '  He*  always  means  Herman  in  Editha*a  dis- 
coorse.  *  We  should  be  rich  then,  with  my  poor  little  income 
ft&d  the  earnings  of  one  novel  a  year.  No  need  for  liim  to  write 
pbys,  or  worry  himself  about  dramatic  critics.  I  was  thinking 
to-day^  OS  I  looked  at  that  pretty  house  just  under  the  l>row  of  the 
I  hill  on  the  Llandrysak  road,  what  a  happy  home  it  might  be  for 
Herman  and  me — such  a  dear  old  house  and  garden,  all  going  to 
lick  and  rain  for  want  of  a  tenant.  How  cheaply  we  might  live 
there — no  carriages,  no  dinner-parties,  no  expensive  amusementB, 
hat  JD&t  the  simplest  easiest  life,  such  as  one  can  fancy  Wordsworth 
and  Sonthey  leading  in  the  Lake  country  V 

*  It  would  be  very  nice,  darling,  if  it  were  possible,'  replies  Ruth ; 
'it  would  make  my  life  more  happy  than  words  can  tell  to  have  you 
ahrays  near  me.  And  surely  Herman  would  write  better  face  to 
&ce  with  natnrc.' 

Editha  shakes  her  head  despondently. 

'I  have  told  him  so  sometimes,' she  says;  'but  he  asks  me 
if  Samuel  Johnson  wrote  face  to  face  with  nature,  or  Charles  Lamb, 
or  Thackeray,  or  Dickens.  I  reminded  him  once  that  all  our  greatest 
poets  have  lived  remote  from  cities,  at  which  he  laughed  and  said, 
"There's  a  tricing  exception  to  your  rule  in  the  person  of  one  Wil- 
^^AXQ  Shakespeare,  whose  works  were  for  the  most  part  produced  iu 
*he  neighbourhood  of  Blackfriars,  as  the  dramatic  exigences  of  the 
Globe  Theatre  demanded.  Ben  Jouson,  Marlow,  Drydcn,  and  a 
few  others  were  also  denizens  of  the  streets."  And  then  ho  tells  me 
that  he  is  not  a  poet,  but  a  painter  of  manners  and  a  recorder  of 
events,  and  that  he  must  live  where  men  abound  and  events  follow 
One  another  quickly.* 

'  I  should  have  thonght  that  for  a  man  who  had  seen  the  world 
and  mingled  largely  with  his  fellow-men  the  repose  of  a  country  life 
irould  be  most  of  all  conducive  to  thought  and  invention,'  replies 
Itutb.  *  Memory,  undisturbed  by  the  distractions  of  to-day,  would 
reproduce  the  images  and  impressions  of  the  past ;  all  that  a  man 
bad  seen,  flulTercd,  and  felt  would  appear  boforo  him  distinctly,  as 
in  a  picture  which  he  need  only  copy.  I  can  hardly  imagine  any 
man  writing  a  great  book  amidst  the  distractions  of  London  society.' 
Herman's  letters  arc  frequent,  but  brief  and  hurried.  He  writes 
in  a  cheerful  spirit,  however,  and  begs  his  wife  to  be  happy,  and  to 
obtain  all  the  good  she  can  for  herself  and  baby  from  the  healthful 
repose  of  home.  'You  were  looking  worn  and  harassed  when  you 
left  me,  dearest,'  he  writes,  with  all  his  old  tenderness.  '  I  shall 
expect  to  Bee  you  retarn  with  the  roses  I  admired  so  much  in  the 
fowig  lady  who  gave  the  chief  prize  at  the  Eisteddfod.' 

Editha  has  been  at  home  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  has  quite  for- 
gotten Mr.  Lyndhurst's  intention  of  trying  the  healing  waters  of 
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Llandrysak,  Tjothing  having  yet  occurred  to  remind  her  of  thai  gen- 
tleman'e  existonce.  It  is  a  enhry  Angiist  afternoon — a  day  on  whiA 
the  world  seems  to  have  fallen  asleep  in  the  snnshine,  and  even  tbal 
sleepy  hollow,  Lochwithian,  is  a  shado  more  slutnborouR  than  qeqiI. 
The  waters  of  the  Pennant  have  shrunk  to  a  thread  of  silver,  and 
trickle  gently  over  those  crags  ado^\Ti  which  they  are  wont  to  tnmUt 
fnrioQBly  with  the  brawl  of  a  small  cataract.  It  is  Saturday  aflemoon, 
too,  and  everybody's  work  seems  to  be  done  except  Editha's.  She 
and  an  under-gardener  go  down  to  the  church  together,  laden  mth 
atephanotis  and  ferns  for  the  decoration  of  altar  and  chancel,  readins;- 
deak  and  font;  not  that  to-morrow  is  any  especial  Sunday  in  *hfi 
ecclesiastical  calendar,  but  rather  because  the  flowers  are  in  Ibfir 
Augxist  prime,  and  Editha  deems  their  fittest  use  is  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  her  beloved  church. 

She  takes  the  basket  of  flowers  from  the  gardener  in  the  porch, 
dismisses  htm,  and  goes  in  alone.  The  door  of  this  house  of  pmy«r 
is  left  open  for  the  most  part,  Mr.  Petherick  having  a  notion  that  a 
tired  labourer  returning  from  his  daily  toil  may  like  now  and  ifaeti 
to  enter  that  shadowy  temple  and  kneel  for  a  little  while  before  the 
sculptured  altar;  whose  Christian  embloma  no  bishop  has  yet  ooii- 
demned. 

Editha  pauses  on  the  threshold,  surprised,  delighted  by  thf 
sound  of  the  organ,  touched  as  she  has  never  heard  it  touched  before. 
Some  one,  a  stranger,  is  playing  Mendelssohn's  *  I  waited  for  th« 
Lord,'  and  the  instniment  she  knows  so  well  is  breathing  forth  tones 
of  sweetness  and  power  that  move  her  almost  to  tears. 

Who  can  the  player  bo  beneath  whose  skilful  hands  the  organ 
speaks  a  new  language  ?  Some  tourist,  no  doubt.  An  occasionil 
tourist,  arcbaologically-minded,  finds  his  way  to  Lochwithian  in  the 
course  of  a  summer,  to  grope  and  pry  among  the  foundations  of  the 
Priory,  and  come  to  arbitrary  conclusions  about  the  history  therfof. 

Mrs.  Westray  moves  softly  about  her  work,  listening  to  the 
player.  He  glides  from  Mendelssohn  into  the  'Agnus Dei'  inMosari's 
First  Mass  in  C.  The  organ,  a  small  one,  is  on  one  side  of  the  chancel, 
screened  by  purple-silk  curtains,  Editha  is  very  near  the  player  as 
she  builds  a  bank  of  flowers  upon  the  reading-desk,  pleased  to  think 
of  Mr.  Petherick's  deliglit  to-morrow  when  he  sees  her  work. 

The  last  notes  of  (he  *  Agnus  Dei' fudo  into  silence,  the  invisible 
stranger  strikes  a  chord,  and  a  deep  full  voice  begins  to  sing  the 
Latin  version  of  Editha'a  favourite  hymn,  *  Rock  of  Ages.'  The 
voice  is  Hamitton  Lyndhurst's,  and  she  wonders  at  herself  for  not 
having  recognised  the  touch  of  the  musician.  No  doubt  it  is  be- 
cause she  has  never  heard  him  play  the  organ  before. 

She  goes  on  with  her  work  noiselessly  whilo  he  sings.  Sh«  is 
wreathing  one  of  the  candelabra  with  stephanotis  and  long  sprays  of 
XQoiden-hair  as  Mr.  L^ndixuv^t  a^\>efljfi  fcom  behind  the  cartsine,  and 
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luB  coming  discomposes  her  do  more  than  if  lie  were  the  pnrbliud 
little  organist  she  has  known  from  her  childhood.  He  has  qnite 
enough  penetration  to  sec  this,  and  ia  not  flattered  by  the  fact.  It 
is  new  to  him  to  meet  a  woman  to  whom  his  presence  is  a  matter 
of  indifference,  and  this  woman  is  one  upon  whom  he  has  bestowed 
more  earnest  thought  than  he  has  given  to  the  rest  of  her  sex  in  the 
aggregate. 

He  has  heard  her  enter  the  church,  watched  her  through  a  chtnk 
in  the  curtains,  and  has  played  and  sunf^  for  her  edification. 

*  How  do  you  like  our  organ,  Mr,  Lyndhurst  ?*  she  asks  as  they 
shake  hands. 

'  Not  at  all  bad  for  such  a  small  oue.  I  came  to  Lochwithian 
with  the  idea  of  calling-  at  the  Priory,  but  seeing  the  church  door 
open  strayed  in  to  look  at  it,  and  could  not  resist  trying  the  organ. 
Fortunate  for  me,  as  I  can  now  enter  the  Priory  under  your  wing.' 

'  Papa  will  be  very  pleased  to  see  you.  Have  you  been  long  in 
Wales  ?• 

*I  came  only  yesterday.' 

'  Indeed  I  Then  you  have  seen  Herman,  perhaps,  this  week?' 
fibe  says  eagerly,  delightedly,  as  if  to  have  seen  Herman  was  to  be- 
long to  a  privileged  order  of  beings, 

'  How  the  simpleton  loves  him !'  thinks  Lyndhurst,  upon  whom 
this  single-hearted,  all-absorbing  afFectiou  has  no  more  influence  than 
the  plaintive  bleating  ofthe  foredoomed  calfnpon  its  executioner  the 
butcher.  He  has  made  up  his  mind  that  this  one  woman  can  make 
him  happy — can  bend  the  straggling  lino  of  his  life  into  a  perfect 
circle,  can  harmonise  an  existence  which  is  now  chaotic ;  and  with 
what  dishonour  he  may  stain  his  manhood,  what  anguish  he  may 
inflict  ere  he  reach  his  aim,  is  a  calculation  that  has  no  place  in  his 
thoughts. 

*  Did  you  see  him  ?'  She  repeats  her  question  eagerly,  won- 
dering at  that  troubled  look  which  clouds  Mr.  Lyudhurst's  face  for 
a  moment. 

'  Yea  ;  he  dined  at  Mrs.  Brandreth'a  last  Sunday.  A  delightfnl 
little  dinner.  Just  seven  people,  and,  with  the  exception  of  your 
humble  sei-vant,  all  distinguished  ;  the  kind  of  society  Westray  en- 
joys so  thoronghly.' 

*  Yes/  sighs  Editha,  *  ho  is  very  fond  of  clever  people.  Did  you 
think  him  looking  ill — overworked  ?' 

*  On  the  contrary,  he  was  in  high  spirits,  and  looked,  as  I 
thought,  better  than  usual — younger,  brighter,  more  like  the  young 
fellow  I  remember  seven  years  ago,  frcsL  from  Balliol,  and  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  belief  in  tbo  perfectability  of  human  nature.  I 
daresay  if  I  had  seen  him  next  morning  in  his  study  I  should  have 
found  a  difference.  It  is  the  reaction  that  tells.  We  did  not  leave 
Mrs.  Brandreth  till  the  small  hours.     Rather  too  bad  for  «.  o^si&t 
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little  dinner,  wasn*t  it  ?  So  many  people  dropped  in  dimng  ^t 
evening,  and  every  one  had  so  much  to  say/ 

'  I  wonder  Mrs.  Braudreth  can  support  the  fatigue  of  thoae  Sim- 
day  evenings,  after  acting  six  nights  a  week,* 

'  Do  you  ?  That  shows  how  little  you  know  her.  She  is  i 
creature  who  lives  upon  excitement,  as  a  Malay  upon  opium.  Giw 
her  leisure  for  thought,  and  she  would  die  in  a  year/ 

*  Axe  her  thoughts  so  hitter  that  she  could  not  bear  tliem  T 
They  have  come  out  into  the  little  garden-like  churchyard,  aad 

linger,  Mr.  Lyndhurst  looking  rather  absently  at  the  tombstones  ts 
ho  talks. 

'  I  think  she  has  had  her  disappointments — perhaps  I  otight 
rather  to  say  disappointment ;  for  you  know  in  my  creed  inlmie 
feeling  comes  but  once  in  a  life/ 

'  She  was  left  a  widow  so  early/  says  Editha  compaBsion- 
ately. 

'  Ye-es/  drawls  Lyndhurst ;  '  but  I  doubt  if  the  loss  of  CapUiD 
Brandreth  sits  very  heavily  on  her  spirit/ 

*  Was  he  not  a  good  man  ?' 
'  Good  ?     Not  in  the  chnrch-going  sense,  I  fear ;   bat  ho  wm 

thoroughly  harmless,  A  well-meaning  young  nian^  who  carried  i 
buU-terrier  in  his  coat-pocket  and  gave  his  mind  to  billiards.  Ha 
was  of  a  good  family,  and  had  expectations.  Myra  CUtberoe  msnied 
the  expectations,  which  were  nipped  untimely  by  his  death.    Idiie- 

I  say  that  notion  worries  her  a  little/ 

Edilha  looks  grave.  She  and  Myra  have  never  fraternised,  and 
she  Likes  her  leas  after  this  hasty  sketch  of  Mr.  Lyndhurst's. 

I  *  I  am  gkd  you  thought  him  looking  well, '  she  remarks,  recnr- 

f  ring  to  Herman. 

t*  Poets  always  look  well  by  lamplight.     Have  you  seen  hii 
verses  in  the  new  weekly  journal,  the  Conno'isBcur  T 
'  Verses  ?     No,  indeed.     He  so  seldom  writes  poetry,  thon^ 
he  is  by  nature  a  poet.    Is  there  a  poem  of  his  in  the  ContioUuiiT^ 
And  he  has  not  sent  it  to  me  !     How  cruel  !* 
*  Perhaps  he  thinks  it  -a  little  out  of  your  line.     The  Connoi*- 
teur  people  wanted  him  to  do  something  for  their  first  nnmber,  bo 
he  dashed  off  half-a-dozen  verses  ;   and  tlic  Lttle  tour  lU  Jorc^  has 
made  quite  a  hit.     Every  one  was  talking  of  it  at  Bnuidreth's  th« 
other  night/ 
*  And  I  have  not  seen  it !'  says  Editha,  chagrined. 
*  Old  story  of  the  shoemaker's  wife,  you  know.     I  can 
you  the  paper  to-morrow,  or  send  my  groom  over  with  it  to-xu^tt, 
if  you'd  really  hke  to  see  it,' 
*  I  shall  be  so  much  obliged.    What  is  the  name  of  the  poem  ?' 
*  "  Ananke."    The  word  Claude  FroUo  cut  upon  the  wall  of  his 
cell,  you  knoWf  which  in  plain  English  means  Fate,     The  title  m 
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rreek  characters  looks  rather  chic,  I  assore  yea.  De  Masset  never 
id  anything  better  than  the  poem.  The  Connoisseur  is  going  in 
>T  that  kind  of  thing — abuses  everybody,  hits  out  from  the  shoulder 
ight  and  left,  and  promises  to  bo  a  success.  I  hear  thero  are  two 
ajoDctiona  and  three  actions  for  libel  against  the  proprietors 
Ireadv:  but  as  the  shareholders  include  two  of  our  wealthiest 
loblemen  and  a  great  City  swell,  that  kind  of  thing  won't  balk 
bem.  I  have  pledged  myself  to  sapport  the  paper  to  the  extent 
fa  few  thousands.* 

Editha's  interest  in  the  Connoisseur  is  bounded  by  that  one 
damn  which  contnins  her  husband's  verses.  Mr.  Lyndhurst  per- 
eives  this,  and  does  not  pursue  the  subject.  They  paes  from  the 
hnrchyard  to  the  shrubbery,  and  take  the  "ninding  path  to  the 
toQse.  It  is  nearly  time  for  afternoon  tea  in  Iluth'a  room,  and 
^ditha  means  to  offer  Mr.  Lyndhurst  that  innocent  refection.  They 
Acond  the  shrubberied  slope  side  by  side  in  friendly  converse.  It 
B  like  Red  RidiughooJ  showing  the  wolf  the  way  to  her  grandam's 
Kittagc. 

*  What  do  you  think  of  Westray's  continental  expedition?'  Lynd- 
raret  inquires  presently. 

'  Continental  expedition  !  I  don't  know  what  you  mean/  falters 
Sditha,  with  an  alarmed  look. 

'Perhaps  I  oughtn't  to  have  mentioned  it.  After  all,  it  may 
6  only  an  idea.     But  I  thought  he  wotild  have  told  you  all  about 


'About  what?' 

'  The  proprietors  of  his  old  paper,  the  Day  iSter,  want  him  to 
0  as  special  war-corresponJeut  for  this  Franco-Pmssian  scrim- 
lage.  The  man  who  has  been  doing  the  work  has  knocked  under, 
tid  come  home  invalided.  They  ofifer  \yestray  splendid  terms,  and 
e  seems  to  think  the  thing  would  suit  him — the  variety  and  ex- 
itement  freshen  his  brains,  and  so  on.  I  daresay  he  feels  himself 
little  used  up  after  the  pace  be  has  been  going — in  literature,  I 
Sean — for  the  last  two  years.* 

This  remark  comes  like  a  stab.  The  last  two  years  are  his 
ttnied  life.  It  is  for  her  sake,  fur  the  maintenance  of  that  expen- 
se ill-managed  home,  ho  has  sijuandcrcd  the  wealth  of  his  brain, 
^tcd  his  genius  on  recklessly  rapid  composition.  The  dchcate 
''^ers  of  his  fancy  have  been  forced  to  premature  growth,  and  their 
-^  has  gone  to  fill  Ann  Filos's  gi'case-pot. 

Ihis  bitter  thought  gives  way  before  the  appalling  ideas  conjured 
t>y  that  word  *  war-correspondent.'  A  man  who  writes  histoiy 
-lie  cannon's  mouth,  amidst  a  hailstorm  of  shrapnel  and  grape, 
t%  morderoas  shells  tearing  up  the  earth  round  about  him,  with 
^-made  chasms  yaniiiug  before  his  feet,  and  the  smoke-darkened 
^ent  with  the  groans  of  the  dying. 
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*  He  wonld  never  think— he  could  not  be  so  crael  !*  she  gwpR. 
'  He  would  not  hazard  the  life  that  is  so  dear — ' 

'Hazard,  my  dear  Mrs.  Westray!  He  would  be  in  no  inort 
danger  among  the  belligerents  than  in  the  retirement  of  hig  own 
study.  You  never  heard  of  a  special  correspondent  coming  to  tin 
harm.  They  talk  very  big,  and  to  read  their  letters  one  woold 
suppose  they  rode  shonlder  to  shoulder  with  the  commanding  officer; 
but  it's  my  belief  they  ait  quietly  by  a  wood  fire  in  some  roadside 
inn  near  the  scene  of  operattons,  and  get  their  information  hot  tni 
hot  from  small  boys.  YoEir  small  boy  would  go  up  to  the  cannon's 
mouth  and  look  into  it  for  sixpence.  I  shall  be  angry  with  myself 
if  I  have  given  yon  the  slightest  alarm.  After  all,  Westray  may 
have  no  idea  of  accepting  the  Day  Stur  people's  offer.  All  I  know 
is,  that  the  offer  was  made,  and  talked  about  at  Mrs.  Brandrelh'*. 
But  no  doubt  he  has  refused  it,  or  he  would  have  told  yon.* 

*  Yes,'  Editha  says,  slowly  recovering  composure  ;  •  he  wiraW 
have  told  me.     He  never  kept  a  secret  from  me  in  his  life.' 

*  Ah,  that's  what  all  wives  say/  thinks  Lyndhurst ;  'butl&n^ 
I  could  tell  you  something  about  him  that  wonld  astonish  yoa  fix 
all  that.' 

He  has  given  her  an  uncomfortable  unsettled  feeb'ng  about  lier 
absent  husband,  and  tlmt  for  the  moment  is  enough  ;  so  he  chwig« 
the  subject,  talks  oftho  scenery,  admires  Priory  and  garden.  Editb 
has  forgotten  her  idea  of  offering  him  t«a  till  he  reminds  her  of  Eff 
promise  to  introduce  him  to  her  sister. 

*  Miss  Morcombe  is  fond  of  music,  you  told  me  ?*  he  says. 

'  Passionately;  and  she  hears  so  little  good  music.     I  shall  be 
very  pleased  if  you  will  play  to  her.     There  is  a  harmonium  i& 
room — the  best  papa  could  get  for  her.    Herr  Louis  Engel  choM 
Will  you  come  to  Ruth's  room  and  have  some  tea  ?* 

*  I  shall  he  charmed.' 
They  go  in  together,  and  Ruth  looks  up  from  Jeremy  Taylors 

Holy  Living — she  is  a  lover  of  the  old  divine,  whose  qnaintneffl 
and  classic  lore  hare  a  curious  charm  for  her — astonished  at  Ibc 
appearance  of  a  tall  and  handsome  stranger, 

*  Mr.  Lyndhurst,  my  sister.  You  have  heard  mo  talk  of  Mr. 
Lyndhorst,  Ruth,  one  of  Herman's  old  friends.' 

The  tea-table  is  ready.  Editha  takes  off  her  hat,  and  ae&ls 
herself  before  the  old-fushioiied  nilver  urn,  just  as  in  the  old  da}** 
when  Herman  first  canio  lo  the  Priory.  Something  of  the  glow  and 
freshness  of  untroubled  youth  has  faded  from  her  face  since  thai 
happy  time,  but  the  face  has  gained  in  dignity  and  beauty.  To 
Lyndhurst  it  looks  like  the  face  of  a  queen. 

*  My  queen,  at  any  rate,'  he  says  to  himself;  *  my  lady,  whom 
to  love  is  honour,' 

He  takes  bis  place  at  her  side  presently — Herman's  old  place — 
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&nd  performs  the  small  services  of  the  tea-table,  addressing  his  con- 
Tereation  chiefly  to  Huth,  whom  he  is  desirous  to  conciliate.  They 
voold  seem  to  have  not  an  idea  in  common,  this  invalid  rectnse  and 
the  ain-djed  man  of  the  world.  Yet  they  get  on  wonderfully  well. 
R&tli's  book,  in  its  old-fashioned  tree-calf  binding,  has  slipped  from 
the  silken  coverlet  at  her  knee  to  the  carpet.  Lyndhurtit  picks  it 
op,  gluuces  at  the  title  as  he  returns  it,  and  begins  to  talk  about  the 
la&med  Jeremy,  whose  pages  ho  knows  as  well  us  those  of  Balzao 
or  Dumas  fils,  Feydeau  or  Flaubert,  Heiue  or  Spielbagen.  A  great 
reader  Mr.  Lyndhurst,  in  those  midday  hours  which  he  gives  to  tho 
repose  of  his  body,  and  in  the  small  hours  sometimes,  when  ho  has 
made  the  idle  experiment  of  going  to  bed  soon  after  midnight.  He 
ha  A  shelf  of  his  favourito  books  and  a  reading-lamp  at  the  head  of 
ids  bed.  and  takes  down  a  volume  of  Heine  or  De  Masset  and  reads 
liimself  into  dreamland,  when  a  man  less  careful  of  his  own  well-being 
would  take  a  doso  of  chloral. 

Mr.  Lyndhurst  sips  his  tea  with  an  air  of  quiet  enjoyment  that 
bflBpeaka  a  placid  soul  refrobhed  by  this  pure  and  gentle  society.  It 
Is  strange  how  much  he  reliahea  the  novelty  of  the  situation.  Mephis- 
topheles  drinking  tea  with  Margaret  and  her  mother  could  not  bo 
more  out  of  place,  could  not  carry  the  situation  with  a  more  cousum- 
nute  tact.  After  tea  he  goes  to  the  harmi:>iiium  at  Editha's  request, 
ud  plays  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  C  minor,  and  then  the  '  Eroica,* 
ftad  after  that  the  *  Pastorale.*  llu  listeaers  cannot  have  too  much 
of  that  magnificent  music.  Tho  harmonium  peals  out  full  organ 
Dotes,  ripe  and  round,  and  fills  the  room  with  melody — melody  which 
Orerflows  into  the  corridor,  where  the  Squire  hears  it  on  his  way  to 
tkt  study  or  den  where  he  goes  into  the  mystery  of  accounts  with 
liis  bailifl*. 

He  looks  in  at  the  door,  asking,  '  Who  have  you  got  there, 
iath?'  and  thereupon  renews  his  acquaintance  with  Hamilton 
jyndhurst. 

*  I  thought  there  was  too  much  noise  for  our  little  organist,* 
lys  Mr.  Morcombe  blandly.  *  And  so  you  have  come  down  to  try 
or  sulphur  or  saline.  Wonderful  good  they  do  you  Londoners,  I 
clieve.     Which  are  yon  taking — saline  or  sulphur  ?' 

This  is  one  of  the  conventional  inquiries  at  Llandrysak.  Mr, 
jjndhurst  looks  embarrassed. 

*  My  medical  man  advised  sulphur/  he  replies,  with  a  lurking 
darkle  in  those  dark  eyes  of  his,  '  perhaps  on  the  doctrine  of  sig- 
ttares.' 

*  You  must  stop  and  dine  with  us,  of  course.  How  did  you 
)me  over  ?* 

*  I  rode.' 

'  And  you've  put  up  your  horse  at  the  village  inn  ?   Why  didn*t 
.tiding  him  here  ?     He'd  have  been  beltei  Ukeu  ^litx^  ^V 


'  No  donbt.  The  village  stable  is  certainly  rather  primiliw, 
but  I  saw  the  com  put  into  his  manger,  and  left  him  happy.  I 
shall  be  too  delighted  to  stop  if  I  am  not  in  the  way.* 

*  In  the  way  !  We  live  so  far  oat  of  the  way  that  a  visit  fron 
an  intelligent  stranger  is  the  greatest  luxury  we  can  enjoy.  How 
about  this  Ministry  now  ?  Will  Gladstone  bring  in  his  bill  next 
session,  or  retire  upon  his  defeat,  eh  ?'  And  the  Squire  begiu 
to  talk  politics  lustily,  and  speedily  carries  off  his  guest  to  see  ths 
gardens  and  the  home-farm,  but  not  before  Lyndhurst  has  promisei 
to  come  up  to  Ruth's  room  after  dinner,  and  play  Mozart  or  lAea.* 
delsBohn.  He  contrives  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  Sqnin 
during  that  inspection  of  the  premises ;  surveys  the  stables,  wfaidi 
are  Mr.  Morcombe's  especial  pride,  inspects  all  the  horses,  and 
pronounces  on  their  various  merits  with  an  acumen  which  esUb- 
lishes  him  in  their  owner's  good  graces.  No  man  can  make  • 
stronger  or  better  impression  in  a  given  time  than  Hamilton  Lynd* 
hurst. 

Mr.  Petherick  dines  with  them,  and  after  dinner  they  aU  go  up 

to  Ruth's  room  to  take  coffee  and  hear  Mr.  Lyndhurst  play.     It  ii 

quite  a  pleasant  evening  :  the  softly-hghted  room ;  the  two  womcs, 

one  a  pale  and  fragile  copy  of  the  other's  beauty,  or  say,  rather,  on 

a  drawing  in  crayons,  the  other  a  painting  in  oils ;  the  quaint  oU 

furniture  and  china  harmoniously  arranged,  nothing  crowded  or  ifl 

assorted, — make  altogether  a  charming  picture.     It  is  ages  sldoi 

Hamilton  L3mdhurst  has  felt  himself  the  Lomate  of  a  home ;  ad 

this  is  home;  curiously  different  from  the  houses  he  visits  in  London, 

which  have  the  air  of  being  public  places  of  entertainment,  mino 

the  moneytakor  at  the  doors,  and  sometimes  minus  the  amusemeoL 

He  leaves  regretfully  at  the  stroke  of  ten,  and  rides  away  ia 

the  clear  summer  moonlight,  feeling  as  if  he  had  been  in  ParadiK. 

Unhappily  the  rose-hued  light  of  an  earthly  Eden  is  too  mild  * 

fire  to  purify  a  sin-steeped  soul  Hke  his,  and  he  rides  back  to 

Llandrysak   calmly  meditative    of  evil,   the   solemn   hills  looking 

down  at  him,  distant  worlds   shining  upon  him,  the   mystery  of 

I  the  universe   around  and  about  him,   and   affecting  him  no  mai» 

^^  deeply  than  it  does  the  field-mouse,  whoso  sharp  beady  eyes  look 

^H         warily  out  of  its  hole  under  the  hedge  yonder. 


Chipteb  XXIV. 

'  Ko  wtUed  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness. ' 

Mb.  Lyndhur8T*s  groom  rides  over  to  Lochwithian  before  break- 
fast next  morning,  and  Editha  finds  the  first  number  of  the  Con- 
noUseur  beside'  hex  i^XdAa  ot^  N^^e  \«fe«jRiwiWa>ii\fe,  ^^ckjod  in  an 
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oal'Iooking  TcUam  envelope,  and  sealed  with  Lyndhnrst's  mono* 
im.  Ho  pretends  to  no  ancient  lineage,  confesses  frankly  thst 
I  grandfather  sold  oranges  in  Houndsditch,  and  is  above  the  petty 
de  of  a  purchased  coat-of-arms. 

Editha  opens  the  packet  with  eager  hands.  The  Connoisseur 
E  journal  of  gentlemanly  aspect,  printed  on  thick  creamy-hned 
per,  in  fsai  readahle  type,  largely  spaced,  and  with  %\'ide  columns. 
He  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  the  new  periodical.  It 
uses  roundly,  is  outspoken,  insolent  even,  but  not  snobbish  or 
tty.  It  has  a  good-natared  arrogance,  a  soldierly  freedom  of 
Mch,  and  that  delightful  modern  scopticism  which  may  fairly  be 
lied  unbelief  in  everything. 

Editha  turns  with  a  glowing  cheek  to  the  poem  'ANAPKH, 
dch  occupies  a  place  of  honour  in  the  middle  of  the  paper ;  but 
it  blush  of  wifely  pride  pales  as  she  reads,  and  before  she  has 
isfaed  the  poem,  she  rises  &om  the  table  to  hide  the  tears  of 
anded  feeling. 

The  verses  are  the  complaint  of  a  soul  ill  at  ease ;  weariness, 
lappointment,  unbelief,  are  expressed  in  every  lijje.  No  happy 
iband,  no  Christian  gentleman,  could  have  thought  these  thoughts 

written  theso  words,  Mrs.  Weatray  tells  herself.  They  are 
ws  eminently  calculated  to  take  the  town  ;  for  they  breathe  just 
it  spirit  of  disappointment  in  the  past  and  indifference  about  the 
nre  which  is  the  dominant  note  of  town  life. 

Editha  looks  at  the  signature  through  blinding  tears.  Yea,  it 
bis  name  ;  he  boldly  signs  this  confession  of  no-faith.  She  has 
m  his  wife  two  years,  and  knows  him  so  little  that  these  verses 
&e  upon  her  like  a  revelation.  Her  love,  her  devotion,  her  on- 
iried  thoughts  of  him  and  care  for  him,  have  been  unsuiEciug  for 

happiness.  Ho  writes  of  himself  as  a  disappointed  man  ;  a  man 
whom  life  and  love  have  alike  been  failures.  He  writes  of  Fate 
I  man's  future  like  an  infidel. 

Could  she  but  know  exactly  the  truth  about  this  unlucky  little 
im,  which  has  cost  her  bitter  tears,  and  brought  her  husband  a 
i-pound  cheque,  she  would  know  that  the  verses  were  dashed  off 
sr  a  disagreeable  interview  with  Mr.  Standish  the  publisher,  in 
ch  that  gentleman  complained  of  the  result  of  Herman's  last 
el,  and  offered  two  hundred  and  fifty  less  for  his  next ;  she  would 
w  that  Herman's  spirit  had  been  furthermoro  disturbed  by  a 
hing  criticism  of  his  last  play  in  the  Censor^  where  he  found 
self  stigmatised  as  the  latest  pcrverter  of  dramatic  taste  and 
loner  of  public  morals,  to  say  nothing  of  being  condemned  as  an 
>ramns,  unacquainted  with  his  own  language,  and  unprovided 
1  ft  dictionary. 

Thus  lashed  to  fury,  his  Muse  had  raised  her  crest  somewhere 
be  small  hours,  shaken  her  tresses  savagely,  like  another  M.^d.\veA.t 
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and  fait  out  against  Fate :  Fate  meaning  at  this  moment  a  decline  ot 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  the  market  price  of  a  three-Tolume 
novel  and  the  small  carpings  of  an  anonymoas  critic. 

Unhappily  Editha  takes  the  matter  in  sober  seriousness,  "weipb 
every  word,  ponders  every  latent  meaning,  and  is  miserable.  She 
locks  up  the  paper  as  if  it  were  a  guilty  secret.  Not  for  worlds 
would  she  have  those  dreadful  verses  read  by  Ruth.  She  writes  to 
her  husband  in  the  hour  between  breakfast  and  church  time  ;  a  long 
piteous  letter,  telling  him  how  shocked  and  grieved  she  has  been  by 
sentiments  which  seem  to  her  like  a  new  language  from  bis  pen, 
asking  him  about  the  Day  Star's  offer,  and  if  he  had  ever  been  M 
cruel  as  to  think  for  one  moment  of  going  to  the  scene  of  war;  and 
finally  imploring  him  to  come  down  to  Lochwithian,  if  it  were  odIt 
for  a  few  days*  rest  for  himself,  or  for  that  much  lesser  reason — only 
to  make  her  happy. 

'You  thought  very  little  of  coming  backwards  and  forwards  when 
we  were  engaged/  eho  adds,  with  gentle  reproachfulness.  'Hare 
I  less  claim  upon  you  now  I  am  your  wife,  and  when  our  clnld  is 
just  old  enough  to  ask  in  his  baby-language  why  yon  are  not  here?' 

She  is  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Lyndhurst  stroll  into 
the  garden  an  hour  after  luncheon  on  this  summer  Snnday.  8lu 
is  carrying  her  boy  round  to  look  at  the  roses,  which  be  examiaei 
critically  with  big  round  blue  eyes,  and  snifs  daintily  with  a  small 
'  tip-tilted'  nose.  She  had  not  heard  the  Squire's  hospitable  inriti* 
tion  to  his  new  acquaintance  last  night,  and  had  no  idea  that  Mr. 
Lyndhurst  was  to  eat  hia  Sabbath  dinner  at  the  Priory. 

'  I  hope  you  won't  think  me  a  tremendous  nuisance,  Mn. 
Westray,'  he  says  apologetically.  *  Your  father  was  good  enongb 
to  ask  me  to  drive  over  this  afternoon,  and  I  could  not  refuse  sack 
a  tempting  oflbr.  Lkndrysak  on  Sunday  is  the  abominatioa  of 
desolation.  The  bell  of  the  little  Anglican  church  sounds  like  the 
stroke  of  a  toasting-fork  upon  a  frying-pan  ;  the  Independent  ch^kcl 
tinklea  and  jangles  all  the  morning.  The  Independents  begin  to 
howl  hymns  at  ten  ;  the  Anglicans  intone  at  half-past.  You  can 
hear  both  melodious  sounds  far  away  across  the  common  in  the 
silence  of  the  place.  When  Shngsby  Edwards  has  finished  hit 
sermon,  his  tlock  troops  off  to  the  Anglicans  to  make  a  finish.  Shows 
a  mind  unfettered  by  theological  prejudice,  doesn't  it  ?' 

Editha's  grave  looks  reprove  this  jesting  with  sacred  things;  bo 
Mr.  Lyndhurst  turns  his  attention  to  the  baby.  Praise  a  woman*t 
child,  or  horse,  or  dog,  and  you  find  the  surest  short  cut  to  her 
favour.  The  child  inclines  to  Hamilton  at  once,  oa  foor-footed 
animals  incline  to  him,  perhaps  because  ho  is  big,  powerful,  and 
debonnairc,  and  has  a  surface  benignity  which  attracts  unreasoning 
creatures. 

The  Squire  appears  presently,  returning  from  his  farm,  in  a 
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ftnw  hat,  and  with  a  Sunday-afternoon  listlessness  of  gait  and 
maimer  ;  and  th^v  all  wander  about  the  gardens,  and  down  through 
the  orchard  to  the  ruins,  Mr.  Ljndhurst  carrying  the  baby  on  his 
ghoalder,  and  feeling  himaetf  quite  a  domestic  character.  They 
dawdle  about,  looking  at  the  solid  old  stone  walls,  threaded  with 
pale  spleenwort  and  gray  mosses,  and  speculating  upon  the  plan  of 
nave  and  aisles,  transept  and  apse,  sacristy  and  lady  chapel.  They 
stroll  down  to  the  river — that  placid  trout  stream  which  was  wont 
1o  flow  through  the  Priory  kitchen.  There  bloom  the  forget-me-nota, 
which  Herman  and  Editha  plucked  together  three  years  ago  in  the 
nntroublud  morning  of  their  love.     How  well  she  remembers  that  ' 

day  and  the  new  dreams  it  broaght  her,  the  faint  vagne  hopes  which  > 

she  tried  to  shut  out  of  her  mind,  fearing  a  new  influence  which  , 

su'ght  come  between  her  and  Ruth  !     Now,  Ruth  is  only  second  in  ' 

her  life,  tenderly  beloved  still,  but  never  again  the  first. 

'I  might  have  been  happier  if  I  had  been  trne  to  Ruth,'  she 
tKinks  sadly,  as  her  father  and  Mr.  Lyudhurst  stroll  on  a  little  in  | 

advance  of  her,  talking  politics,  the  baby  deliciously  content  with  his 
lofty  perch,  looking  down  at  his  mother  as  sho  slowly  follows,  full  ' 

flf  thought.  ' 

If  she  had  been  true  to  Ruth,  if  she  had  made  up  her  mind  i 

ttonce  and  for  ever  to  remain  unmarried  for  love  of  Ruth,  how  much  | 

care,  how  many  a  pain  she  might  have  missed !     It  would  have  | 

been  a  hard  thing  to  refuse  that  ardent  lover,  a  hard  thing  to  reject  ! 

the  sweet  responsibility  of  wifehood  ;   but  once  the  sacrifice  made, 
how  easy  all  the  rest  of  life  !     How  simple,  how  single  her  duty  as  | 

Buth's  nurse  and  consoler!  how  complicated,  how  difficult  as  Her- 
manns wife  !  He  has  committed  to  her  the  custody  of  his  days,  the 
guardianship  of  his  fame;  and  how  little  she  has  done  fur  either! 
fihe  has  trebled  the  cost  of  bis  existence,  and  has  not  succeeded  in 
iinakinghis  home  happy,  since  ho  goes  elsewhere  in  search  ofamnse- 
inent.  Upon  his  art  she  has  exercised  no  influence  whatever,  since 
the  last  page  he  has  published  proves  that  in  thought  and  opinion 
they  two,  husband  and  wife,  are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  Her 
reyerence  for  things  that  are  holy,  her  deep  and  fervent  faith, 
have  had  no  more  effect  upon  his  way  of  looking  at  life  than  if 
be  had  spent  the  last  two  years  of  his  existence  among  South-Sea 
Islanders. 

They  dine  at  six,  and  when  the  Squire  and  his  guest  return  to 
the  drawing-room,  Editha  has  gone  to  church ;  whereby  Mr.  Lynd- 
hurst  finds  the  next  two  hours  hang  somewhat  heavily  on  hand.  Mr. 
Horcombe  has  shown  him  the  stables  and  the  home-farm.  He  has 
seen  the  ruina — the  garden.  There  is  really  nothing  more  for  him 
to  see  at  Lochwithian,  except  the  inexhaustible  hills.  The  Squire's 
conversation  waxes  monotonous.  They  go  out  into  the  garden,  and 
smoke  their  cigars  amidst  the  odours  of  roses  and  jasmine.  Lynd- 
Tmno  Buufl,  Vol.  VI.  T.B.  Vol.  XXVI.  O^ 
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burst  looks  at  the  church-window,  whence  shines  the  faint  gleunof 
the  pulpit-candles,  and  wonders  how  much  longer  the  service  is  to 
last.  Anon  corner  the  sound  of  the  organ,  village  voices  ainging  n 
evening  hymn,  and  then  the  Utile  congregation  comes  alowl;  out  of 
the  gray  gothic  porch,  and  presently  Mr.  Lyndhurst  hears  the  chek 
of  the  garden-gate,  which  announces  EditLa*fi  retuni.  She  most 
pass  them  on  her  way  to  the  house. 

'Good-night,  pupa,'  she  says.  'I  am  going  to  Ruth's  room, 
and  I  dou't  think  I  shall  come  down-stairs  again  to-night  unless  joo 
want  me.     Good-night,  Mr.  Lyndhurst.' 

'  Out  of  sorts,  pet  T  asks  the  Squire,  HcrutiniHing  her  after  bis 
good-night  kiss.  *  You  arc  looking  pale.  No  bad  news  from  Westraj, 
is  there  ?' 

*  No,  papa  ;  I've  a  headache,  that's  all.* 

'  Thunder  in  the  air,  no  doubt.  Good-night,  dear ;  go  and 
rest.' 

And  so,  after  a  friendly  good-night  to  Mr.  Lyndhurst,  Ediik 
leaves  them,  and  the  Squire  and  his  guest  go  down  to  the  gale  to 
wiLvUy  Piirson  Pelherick,  who  comes  in  to  smoke  a  cigar  with  tiieffl 
after  his  day's  long  labour. 

That  unhappy  look  of  Editha's  haunts  Hamilton  Lyndhurst  U 
he  drives  hack  to  Lkndryaak. 

'  She  has  begim  to  doubt  him/  he  thinks.  '  That  soepticil 
poem  has  made  her  miserable.  If  she  is  so  wretched  becaose  kt 
has  8ho^vn  himself  something  less  holy  than  the  saint  she  has  madi 
him,  what  will  she  suffer  when  she  knows  more?  When  she  knowi 
tliat  the  moth  has  flown  back  to  the  flame  that  lured  him  yean  a^ 
and  that  his  wings  are  singed  by  the  old  Are  ?' 


Chapter  XXV. 

*  For  men  at  most  differ  as  Heaven  and  eartb, 
Bui  women,  wonit  aud  best,  as  Ueaveo  aod  Hell.* 

Tuesday  morning  brings  Herman's  answer  to  his  wife's  letter. 
It  is  brief,  but  in  some  measure  reassuring.  He  makes  light  of  ktf 
anxieties  ;  he  ridicules  her  fears. 


*  First,  as  for  the  Day  Star,  dearest/  he  writes,  after  a  fef 
affectionate  commonplaces,  *  such  an  ofler  as  ;rou  speak  of  has  been 
made,  and  is,  I  freely  confess,  a  tempting  otTer.  So  complete  a 
change  of  scene,  the  life  and  movement  of  the  thing,  would,  I  believe, 
refresh  and  stimulate  me.  I  have  been  growing  dismally  stagQatU 
of  late,  and  And,  as  you  have  yourself  observed,  the  ink  flow  less 
freely  from  my  pen  than  of  old.  But,  inviting  as  the  opportnnitj 
is,  I  feel  that,  as  a  family  man,  I  am  bound  to  forego  it,  and  yoa 
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DBTcr  wonld  have  beard  a  syllable  abont  it  horn  me.     It  was  rather 

officiooA  of  Lyndbnrst  to  mention  the  affair  ;  but  these  idle  men  are 
iQcb  iuTeterate  gusslps.  Be  content,  dear;  I  ait  in  my  don  at 
Fulham  like  a  spider  in  Lis  bole,  and  Bpin  copy,  vrith  an  occaBional 
jeeling  that  I  am  spinning  it,  like  the  spider,  out  of  my  own  internal 
•coDotny. 

'  I  am  sorry  you  disapprove  of  the  verses.  They  were  struck 
off  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  and  mean  very  little  except  that  I 
wfts  tired  and  depressed  when  I  wrote  them.  Be  happy,  dearest ; 
flDJoy  the  simple  pleasures  of  Lochwilhian,  and  come  back  to  me  by 
ud  by  blooming  and  beautirul  as  when  6rst  I  saw  your  face  shining 
upon  me  under  Dewranco's  umbrella  at  the  Eisteddfod. 

'  The  horses  are  well ;  the  bouse  has  a  dusty  look  in  your  ab- 
lence.  Kiss  our  pet  with  a  hundred  superfluous  kisses  for  me. — 
Yonr  ever-loving  husband,  Herman.* 

She  is  comforted  by  this  letter,  va<;ue   as  its  assuranoes  are. 
Poor  follow,   he  owns  to  a  passing  weariness  of   his  art.     If  he 
would  but  give  himself  rest — surrender  his  expensive  house  and 
servants,   sell  carriages  and  horses,   and  come  down  here,  where 
they  might  live  so  cheaply !     Editha  explores  an  empty  house  in 
her  walk   that   morning,   and   luugs  to  furnish  it  for  herself  and 
Herman.     It  is  a  rusiio  dwelling,  on  the  slope  of  one  of  the  great 
green  hills  that  look  down  upon  the  old  Priory — a  roomy,  comfort- 
able cottage,  built  by  Mr.  Petherick's  predecessor,  and  lately  oo- 
CQpied  by  a  retired  naval  man,  who  made  garden  and  orchard  the 
|>nde  of  his  life.    This  old  post-captaiu  has  been  dead  some  mouths, 
And  his  chcrislied  garden  haK  been  n(?glected  while  the  house  waits 
for  a  new  tenant.    It  lies  a  little  off  tlio  high-road,  and  is  at  present 
jCight  miles  from  a  railway  station;  hut  the  view  from  its  windows  is 
|Od6  of  the  finest  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  air  is  purest 
Wther.     A  year  hence  there  will  be  a  loop  line  to  Lochwithian,  and 
this  aerie  amidst  the  hills  so  much  the  more  accessible. 

Editha  wanders  in  and  out  of  the  empty  rooms,  while  the  baby 
[ftnd  hia  nurse  sit  on  the  lawn  placking  daisies  among  the  long  grass. 
:Sbo  finds  a  lovely  little  room  at  the  side  of  the  house,  with  a 
French  window  and  balcony  overhanging  the  valley,  a  waterfall 
babbling  below,  and  rough  crag  and  pinewood  towering  above. 
Such  a  study  for  a  poet!  Here,  surely,  inspiration  would  como  as 
it  never  could  in  flat  sluggish  Fulham.  Above  these  are  two  airy 
rooms,  which  would  make  the  most  delightful  nurseries  for  baby. 
There  are  just  rooms  enough  for  comfort,  none  to  spare  for  show — 
a  snug  little  dining-room,  suggestive  of  a  partie  carree  at  most;  a 
rosiic  drawing-room,  with  a  big  bow-window, 

*  How  huppily  we  might  live  here,*  muses  Editha,  'wasting  no 
money  upon  dinner-giving  or  display!     We  could  manage  with  one 
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servant  even,  aad  I  conld  help  to  keep  the  hoase  nice.  Wbitl 
pleasure  it  would  be  to  me  to  work  for  Herman — to  be  really  osdnil^ 
to  him,  instead  of  being  only  an  occasion  of  expense  ag  I  am  now!  I 
And  how  delightful  to  live  close  to  Ruth  and  papa!  We  could  go  I 
to  London  sometimes,  of  course — for  Herman  to  snperinlend  t^  I 
production  of  his  plays,  for  instance — but  I  cannot  think  that  it  I 
is  necessary  for  an  imaginative  writer  to  live  in  London.*  | 

The  days  slip  smoothly,  gently  by  at  Lochwitbian — not  altogether 
happy,  for  the  wife's  heart  ia  full  of  cares  for  her  absent  hnsbind, 
but  brightened  by  many  household  joys.  To  be  with  Ruth,  to  sm 
her  child  happy,  to  meet  old  friends  again,  and  go  back  to  iht 
sweetness  of  youth — all  this  should  be  enough  for  happineo, 
Editha  thinks;  but  her  heart  yearns  for  the  day  when  she  ea  I 
reasonably  go  back  to  Fulbam.  I 

Herman's  letters  all  entreat  her  to  stay — to  moke  the  most  of  i 
homo  joys,  her  beloved  hills,  her  old  pensioners,  and  not  to  bun;  | 
back  to  the  murky  suburb,  which  has  a  dusty,  shabby  look  now  tin 
freshness  of  summer  has  worn  off,  Herman  tells  her. 

Hamilton  Lyndhurst  comes  over  to  Lochwitbian  two  or  thiw 
times  a  week,  and  joins  the  Squire  and  his  daughter  in  their  nda 
and  drives,  contriving  to  render  himself  agreeable  to  both.  Il« 
cultivates  his  acquaintance  with  Ruth,  and  brightens  many  an  boor 
for  tbe  invahd  with  his  music.  In  this  fortnight  of  his  life  he  en- 
joys more  domestic  happiness  than  he  has  known  in  all  his  prerioof 
existence.  The  freshness  of  the  sensation  makes  it  strangely  sweet 
to  him.  This  equable  life,  flowing  gently  on,  without  pleasures, 
without  excitements,  is  something  utterly  new  to  him. 

The  fortnight  hurries  by  like  a  dream,  as  it  seems  to  Mr. 
Lyndhurst,  and  yet  it  ia  the  longest  fortnight  in  his  life  to  look 
back  upon — a  complete  existence  in  miniature. 

'  My  mind  has  taken  root  here/  he  tells  Rnth,  when  he  paji 
his  farewell  visit.  *  I  feel  as  if  I  were  a  native  of  these  hills,  in- 
stead of  the  miserable  Cockney  I  am.  I  shall  fancy  myself  all  adrift 
again  when  I  return  to  stony  Babylon.* 

To  stony  Babylon  he  does  return,  timing  his  departure  cleverij 
— just  two  days  before  £ditha*s.  This  looks  well,  and  gites  an 
accidental  air  to  his  presence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lochwithiao. 
A  less-practised  schemer  would  have  lingered  to  the  last,  and  would 
have  managed  to  be  Editha's  escort  on  the  homeward  journey. 
Lyndhurst  departs  without  having  awakened  anybody's  suspicions 
as  to  the  purity  of  his  intentions — unless,  indeed,  there  larks  sottl 
shadow  of  distrust  in  the  pastor's  honest  mind. 

'  I  don't  quite  like  tliat  fellow,*  says  Mr.  Pethcrick,  when  the 
Bqnire  has  been  praising  his  departed  guest.  *  He  is  too  smooth. 
Velvet  paws  always  remind  me  of  cats.  He  made  himself  so 
ftbominably  agreeable  to  ns  all;  and  yet  he  seemed  a  fiab  out  of 
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ner^  somehow,  in  spite  of  bts  easy  manner  and  his  air  of  frank 
oyment.     He  is  not  the  type  of  man  to  be  so  delighted  with  our 
locent  coontriSed  pleasures.     Natiiro  and  he  don't  htirmonise. 
hat  kind  of  person  is  he  in  town,  Editha?' 
Mrs.  Wcstray  smiles  at  the  question. 

'  I  think  he  is  very  mach  the  same  man  you  have  seen  here — not 
ite  80  ffEDk  or  genial,  perhaps.  But  Herman's  friends  are  always 
king  criticism,  and  a  man  like  Mr.  Lyndhurst  says  ill-nntured 
ngs  for  the  sake  of  beiug  witty.  He  takes  life  very  easily,  and 
Bms  to  have  no  particular  purpose  in  his  existence.  People  call 
B&  Midas,  and  say  that  all  he  touches  tarns  to  gold;  but  I  doubt 
be  has  much  enjoyment  of  his  wealth.  He  alwa^'s  has  ratber  a 
ed  air,  as  if  he  had  tried  all  the  pleasures  of  life  and  found  them 
nity.  I  never  saw  him  seem  so  near  happiness  as  he  has  seemed 
be  here.' 
'Humph!'  mutters  Mr.  Petherick,  'that's  rather  odd,  isn't  it? 
ttercups  and  daisies  would  seem  scarcely  the  fare  for  that  kind  of 
— unless  he  had  some  motive  for  liking  the  buttercups  and  daisies. 
haps  it's  the  novelty  that  pleases  him.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
ebachadnezzar  eujo3'ed  tbe  grass  of  the  field  after  the  barbaric 
ilendour  of  his  palace.  However,  I  mnst  confess  your  Mr.  Lynd- 
&rst  is  a  problem  I  can't  solve.  Docs  your  husband  like  him?' 
*  Ver)'  much.  He  is  one  of  oar  most  frequent  guests.' 
At  last  the  day  comes  for  Editha's  return.  She  has  been  at  the 
flriory  nearly  a  muuih,  and  her  presence  has  done  wonders  for  Kuth 
•-has  improved  her  so  much,  that  Editha  forgets  the  fears  which 
lere  aroused  by  her  sister's  altered  looks  on  her  arrival.  The  sisters 
pead  their  last  evening  together  alone,  in  confidential  talk. 

•Darling,  I  look  forward  to  tbe  delight  of  coming  down  here  to 

ite  some  day,*  Editha  says.      *I  know   that  Herman  is  tired  of 

iOcdon,  though  I  cairnot  induce  him  to  beheve  that  he  is.    All  his 

ures  are  monotonous,  and  the  life  he  leads  in  town  is  wearing 

out.     I  see  it  too  plainly.     We  are  living  expensively,  and  his 

n  is  being  exhausted  by  the  effort  to  keep  pace  witli  our  ex- 

diture.     If  I  could  persuade  him  to  do  without  tbe  sucieLy  of  a 

people  who  amuse  hiui,  the  rest  would  bo  easy.    Ho  is  by  nature 

I  student,  and  I  know  that  he  could  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long 

h  Captain  Fitzgerald's  cottage/ 

t*  He  has  your  health  and  happiness  to  consider  as  well  as  his 
n,*  replies  Ruth;   'and  I  know  how  much  better  you  and  baby 
old  be  in  this  clear  air.    I  don't  think  Fulhum  suits  you,  dear. 
[on  were  looldug  ill  and  worried  when  you  came.* 
I     '  I  had  been  anxious  about  Herman.' 

They  talk  hopefully  of  the  happy  life  they  might  lead  if  Herman 

Qold  but  couHPUt  to  forsake  clubs  and  parties,  and  bo  satistied  with 

acolic  or  meditative  existence,  remote  from  the  stir  and  thrill  qC 


edby  has  descended  from  her  fastness  to  offer  tii 
of   a  large  fan-KLaped    nosegay,  fragrant  with 
banked  up  with  hollyhocks,  which  she  calls  a  *  b 

*  I  should  like  you  to  have  something  to  rem 
yon  get  home.  Miss  Editha/  she  says,  'and  the 
likewise,  so  I've  made  so  bold  as  to  brinpf  you  a  pi 

*  O  Mrs.  Gredby,  the  flowers  would  have  be 
Btntes  Editha,  as  tbo  landlady  of  the  New  Inn  witi 
of  a  white  cloth  from  her  basket,  and  displays  tw 
banging  ptithiitically  over  the  wickerwork. 

*  Ko,  Mitis  Editba;  llowers  is  very  well,  but  yon 
on  your  drawning-room  table,  and  you  think  no  ml 
pass  clean  ont  of  your  mind.     But  if  yon  make' 
fine  pair  of  dneks,  you  don't  forget  tfiem.    Their  vea 
an  impression.    You  allude  to  tbem  afterwards,  anj 
we  had  Mrs.  Gredby's  ducks."     They're  aometha 
upon,  yon  see,  miss.* 

'  I  shall  remember  your  kindness  in  any  case,  di 
Bays  Editba,  smiling. 

*  Yes,  miss,  and  youUl  remember  them  dackaj 
good  gentleman.     There  hnsu't  been  a  finer  coupl 
not  within  forty  mile.     I  rearc'd  'em  myself,  so  I 
besides  feeding  of  'em  out  of  my  own  mouth  when 

Mrs.  Gredby  expatiates  on  the  baby — a  chu 
young  gentleman,  in  a  whito  pelisse  and  small  aai 
cornea  tbe  train  of  some  half  dozen  carriages,  w 
Editba  to  Shrewsbury.     She  has  books  and  pape^ 
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bet  is  safScient  to  fill  her  with  uneasiness.  She  feels  that  fihehaa 
>een  too  loug  absent  from  home  and  duty — feels  herself  a  nej^lectfol 
irife,  although  Hhe  has  been  only  obeying  HermaTi  in  prolonging 
|ier  stay  at  the  Priory.  How  she  longs  to  be  with  him — -to  look  in 
^  face,  to  see  if  ho  has  still  thiit  worn  worried  look  which  mude 
der  wretched  before  she  left  home  !  How  she  longs  to  be  sitting 
opposite  him  in  the  dear  little  study,  ponring  out  that  strong  green 
lea  which  is  his  nectar,  and  listening  to  bis  Literary  plans  !  Between 
her  and  thia  delight  there  are  only  so  many  miles,  so  many  hoars  ; 
but  her  impatience  grows  as  the  miles  ami  boars  lessen. 

There  is  a  delay  of  two  hours  at  Shrewsbury,  and  it  is  evening 
—a  breathless  eyening,  with  a  gray  thunderous  sky — when  the  train 
enters  the  terminus.  Editha  has  written  to  announce  her  coming, 
And  expects  to  be  met  at  the  station  by  Hennau  after  this  her  Brst 
absence.  She  scans  the  faces  on  the  platform  eagerly  as  the  train 
BDOves  post  them,  but  cannot  see  that  one  face,  with  its  bright  rc- 
ieogniaing  look,  as  she  has  been  picturing  it  to  herself  througbout 
the  journey. 

He  is  there,  no  doubt,  she  tells  herself,  though  not  in  the  oater 
■dge  of  the  crowd.  She  alights  hastily,  and  hardly  stops  to  see 
ikat  nurse  and  baby  make  their  descent  safely,  so  eager  is  she  to 
tod  Herman. 

'Lor,  mum,  you've  forgot  your  travelling-bag,'  says  the  nurse, 
fhmgiug  back  into  the  carriage,  where  that  treasury  of  feminine 
teoessities  has  been  left  in  the  rack. 

Editha  cannot  think  of  travelling-bags.  She  is  looking  for 
Eerman  ;  but  among  all  those  banl-faced  strangers  his  dear  face 
kppears  not.     Tbe  blankness  sends  a  pang  througli  her  heart. 

•  Hadn't  we  better  get  a  cab,  mum  ?'  says  the  nurse. 

'  Yea,  Jane.  I  thought  Mr.  Westray  would  have  been  hero  to 
neet  me.' 

'  And  I  should  have  thought  so  too,  mum ;  such  a  lot  of  luggage 
m  we've  got,  and  baby  getting  so  sleepy,  poor  lamb.' 

The  *  poor  lamb*  ih  decidedly  fractious.  The  heat,  the  dust,  the 
onf^  journey  have  tried  his  youthful  temper.  Jane  strug-^les  with 
lie  double  burden  of  iufniit  and  travelling-bug.  She  bus  tho  basket 
rith  Mrs.  Gredby's  ducka  over  berarm.  '  Porter!*  she  screams,  in 
I  Bhrill  complaining  voice,  seeing  that  Mrs.  Westray  stands  help- 
ess,  like  a  suddenly-awakened  sleep-walker. 

Porters  come,  and  Mrs.  Westray's  luggage  is  selected  from  a 
noantain  of  trunks,  portmanteaus,  tin  baths,  japanned  bonuet-boxes, 
tnd  bampers.  and  then  it  is  stacked  upon  a  rickety-looking  cab.  and 
£ditba,  witb  one  despairing  took  along  the  platform,  takes  her  place 
n  the  vehicle. 

It  is  a  long  drive  to  Fulham — a  dreary  one  after  that  disappoint- 
pent*    How  dull  and  murky  London  looks  after  tho  dewy  ireshaeas*, 
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the  Leaven-soaring  hills  of  Lochwithian — a  hateful  place  to  retani 
to,  assuredly,  even  though  it  means  home  !  The  long  duatj  roail, 
the  endless  procession  of  shahby  suburban  villas,  dast-\7hit«ned 
trees,  cabs,  straw,  rags,  and  rubbish  on  the  dusty  pavements,  sordid 
shops,  ragged-looking  omnibuses,  everything  ugly  and  povertj- 
stricken. 

'  Why  was  he  not  at  the  station  to  meet  me  ?'  That  is  tbf 
question  which  Mrs.  Westray  asks  herself  more  or  less  througbani 
that  long  jolting  journey.  At  the  least  it  looks  uukind.  He  15 
dining  out,  perhiipa.  at  some  social  club-dinner ;  or  has  gone  to  SM 
a  new  play  produced  at  one  of  the  theatres — the  work  of  a  rival. 

'  If  ho  bad  only  written  to  tell  me  that  he  would  be  engaged  tbis 
evening,  I  ahouM  have  been  spared  the  disappointment,'  thiuJu 
Editha,  and  then  reproaches  herself  for  feeling  wounded  by  this 
seemiDg  neglect. 

'  No  doubt  he  has  some  good  reason,'  she  tells  herself.  *  He 
was  too  busy  to  come  perhaps,  and  I  shall  find  him  at  home,  kt 
work,  and  expecting  me — in  his  old  velvet  coat,  with  hooks  thro»ti 
about  in  every  direction,  and  the  tea-tray  among  his  papers.  Or  if 
he  has  been  obhged  to  go  out,  there  will  be  a  note  to  tell  me  ^Lt, 
and  iu  au  hour  or  two  he  will  be  buck.  I  shall  just  have  time  to 
change  my  dusty  clothes  nnd  see  baby  pnt  to  bed  before  he  comes.' 

Thna  does  Editha  sprinkle  cool  patience  upon  her  wounded 
spirit,  and  when  at  last  the  cab  blunders  into  shabby  old  Falham, 
whose  High-street  has  a  look  of  having  been  forgotten  nnd  left  behind 
by  the  march  of  progress,  she  is  prepared  to  accept  things  pk*- 
santly,  however  they  may  fall  out.  and  to  give  her  husband  loriiig 
greeting,  even  though  he  should  have  gone  out  to  dinner  on  thifl 
particular  Saturday,  and  not  gladden  her  eyes  till  between  eleven 

I  and  twelve  o'clock.     She  will  suy  hke  Desdemona,  *  Men  are  DOt 
gods,'  and  will  be  content  with  something  less  than  '  such  obsen- 
ancy  as  fits  the  bridal/ 
They  have  turned  into  the  little  lane  that  leads  to  Bndge-ead 
Honse.     Everything  has  the  same  dull  and  dusty  look.    The  gny 
sky  darkens  with  declining  day.     Putney-church  clock  strikes  cif;hl 
with  a  dismal  clang.     Nature  wears  no  smile  of  welcome.     The 
slate-coloured  river  frowns.    The  study  blind  is  down.    The  cabnuui 
rings  three  times  before  the  door  is  opened. 
At  last  the  parlour-maid  appears,  capless  and  slatternly.     Sbo 
cornea  slowly  to  the  gate,  opens  it,  and  begins  with  a  languid  air  to 
assist  in  carrying  iu  the  luggage.     She  brightens  a  little  at  sight 
of  the  ducks  and  the  hamper. 
*  Is  Mr.  Westray  at  homo  ?*   asks  Editha,  very  sure  that  he  ii 
not,  since  he  has  not  appeared  to  greet  her. 
'  At  borne,  mum  ?     0  no,  mum.     Didn't  you  get  his  letterf 
'What  letter?' 
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'  Telling  yon  that  he  was  going  away,  mum.' 

'  Going  away — where  ?     Has  he  gone  away?* 

•Yes,  mum.  He  went  off  to  France  yesterday  afternoon 
quite  suddent.  He  wrote  you  a  letter,  mum,  astin'  you  to  stay 
with  your  par  while  he  was  away,  and  he  told  cook  and  me  not  to 
expect  you  for  the  next  three  weeks.  But  I'm  afraid  Selina  must 
re  posted  the  letter  too  late.* 

'I  had  no  letter/  replicB  Editha,  hearing  up  against  this  hlow 
th  a  heroic  effort.  How  cruet,  how  heartless  of  him  to  leave  her 
thus !  What  temptation  that  fame  or  gain  can  hold  out  should 
weigh  against  the  anguish  she  feels  at  this  desertion  ?  He  has  loft 
her — heedless  of  her  fears — left  her  to  enter  scenes  of  danger,  left 
ber  perhaps  to  die. 

•Lor,  mum,  how  white  you  do  look!'  says  Mary  Ann,  the 
parlour-maid,  who  is  not  without  compassionate  feeling  even  for  that 
natural  enemy,  a  mistress.  '  Master  said  he  shouldn't  be  away 
much  above  three  weeks,  and  the  change  would  do  him  good.  He 
was  looking  ill  and  tired,  cook  and  me  noticed.  But  of  course,  being 
out  80  late  of  evenings  would  make  a  difference.* 

*He  was  out  often/  falters  Editha,  hardly  knowing  what  she 
says.  0,  hitter  agony  of  disappointed  hope,  she  feels  as  if  life  could 
never  seem  fair  again. 

*  Well,  yea,  'urn.  Pretty  well  every  evening.  It  was  dull  and 
lonesome,  you  see,  iW  him  at  home.  Houses  by  the  river  is  lone- 
some, except  in  the  spring,  when  the  laylocks  and  laburniums  is  in 
blow.' 

Happily  there  is  baby  to  be  thought  of.  His  fractiousness  in- 
creases when  he  discovers  that  no  preparations  have  been  made  for 
bis  reception ;  that  the  mattresses  have  to  be  dragged  out  of  his 
cot  and  aired  at  u  haBlily-lighted  Ere,  and  that  his  nursery  smells 
unpleasantly  of  mottled  soap. 

Cook  has  gone  to  pass  the  evening  with  her  relations.  The 
two  young  women  bustle  about,  and  get  tea  and  a  rasher  for  Mrs. 
Westray,  and  light  the  lamp  in  the  study. 

Here  Editha  takes  her  lonely  meal,  when  baby  baa  been  cared 
for  and  made  comfortable.  Tho  room  is  just  aa  Herman  left  it,  and 
speaks  to  her  of  him  :  books  pited  ou  the  floor,  the  chairs,  the 
table ;  papers  scattered  everywhere.  His  pipes,  his  tubacco-jars  on 
table  and  mantelshelf.  There  was  a  time  when  he  was  less  dis- 
orderly.     Those  careless  habits  tell  of  a  weary  mind. 

Hardest  of  ail  does  it  seem  to  have  missed  his  farewell  letter, 
posted  too  late  for  yesterday's  mail,  it  will  only  reach  Lochwitbian 
to-morrow  morning,  and  cannot  return  to  Fulham  until  Monday- 
All  the  blank  desolate  Sunday  must  intervene  before  she  can  have 
his  letter,  and  know  his  reasons  for  breaking  a  promise  that  should 
have  been  held  sacred.     He  assured  her,  when  he  laughed  at  her 
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foars,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  accepting  the  Day  Star's  oflEer,  and  b 
the  face  of  that  assnrance — wbicb  to  her  seemed  a  proo&iso — be  is 
gone.  She  sends  fur  an  evcnmg  paper,  and  tries  to  make  out  bow 
things  are  going  on  at  the  seat  of  war.  '  Oar  special  comespoDdenl' 
writes  of  deadly  strife  and  desolated  villages  in  the  coolest  and  airieit 
manner ;  but  his  letter  seems  all  confusion  somehow  to  Ediths. 
Krupp  guns,  skirmibhes  here,  sorties  there,  the  prospect  of  an  es- 
gagemeut  before  long ;  French  generals,  princes  of  HohenzoUera 
behaving  in  the  noblest  and  most  gentlemanlike  manner,  and  the 
general  public  being  anuihiluted  upon  scientific  principles.  Shelb, 
shrupnell,  and  explosives  of  all  kinds  Hying  about  in  every  directioG, 
even  on  one's  paper  as  one  writes,  the  correspondent  insinaat^t. 
To-morrow,  and  Herman  will  have  reached  that  horrid  scene,  sod 
the  Ki'upp  guns,  and  grape  and  shrapuell  will  be  flying  about  his 
Bacred  head. 

Editba  would  give  anything  to  see  some  one  who  has  seen  hin 
lately — one  of  his  friends,  who  could  tell  her,  in  the  absence  of  bii 
letter,  what  urged  bis  sadden  depiLrture.  There  is  Mrs.  Brandreih, 
for  instance ;   she  would  be  sure  to  know. 

*  I  will  call  upon  her  after  church  to-morrow,*  decides  Editbfl. 
She  has  never  betore  hud  her  carriage  out  on  a  Sunday,  but  oq  ttti^J 
occasion  she  orders  her  brougham  for  three  o^clock.      She  hti^^l 
feeling  that  Mrs.   Braudreth  is  a  person  she  can  only  vifiii  io 
stale. 

It  is  not  quite  pleasant  to  her  to  call  upon  Myra,  for  though  ih< 
has  never  acknowledged  the  fact  even  to  herself,  tlierc  is  a  fuot 
dislike  or  distrust  of  tbat  accouiplibhed  woman  in  her  mind.  Bat 
she  cannot  call  upon  her  husbaud's  bacbelur  friends — those  happy- 
go-lucky  artists  or  literary  men  in  Thistle-grove  or  South  Kdi* 
sington — and  she  is  very  anxious  to  see  some  one  who  has  aeftt 
Herman  just  before  his  departure  ;  so  she  vanquishes  that  imdd&Aed 
feeling  of  reluctance,  and  drives  to  Keusingtuu  Gore. 

She  has  been  careful  to  put  on  her  most  becoming  dress,  \tx 
prettiest  bonnet.  Her  gloves  are  fresh ;  every  detail  of  her  toilette 
perfect.     There  is  nothing  of  tbe  forsaken  Ariadne  about  her. 

This  happens  to  be  her  Qrst  visit  to  the  house  in  KeusingUn 
Gore.  Shu  bus  been  a^ked  often,  but  to  Sunday  diuuera  and 
Sunday  musical  evenings — symposia  she  disapproves. 

Mrs.  Braudreth  is  at  home ;  indeed  she  rarely  stirs  ontside  bcr 
door  on  Sunday  after  tcn-o'ctuck  matins  at  a  ritualistic  temple  ifl 
the  ceighbourbood.  *  A  day  upon  which  small  tradesmen  drive 
their  families  about  in  tax-carts  is  a  time  for  decent  people  to  itaj 
indoors,*  she  remarks,  when  any  one  suggesU  a  Sabbuth  airing. 

Mrs.  Westray  is  taken  up  to  tbe  drawing-room — a  room  that 
has  a  cheerful  glow  winter  or  summer.  The  curtains  and  chair* 
covers  are  of  a  rich  amber,  the  carpet  deep  brown  shaded  to  paiast 
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low.  These  amber  tones  set  ofifthe  ebony  fnmilare,  the  majolica 
and  plateaus  of  deepest  blue,  the  water-coloured  landscapes  on 
the  warm  dove-colonred  walls. 

Mrs.  Brandreth  is  seated  in  the  small  inner  room,  among  ferns 
and  flowers  which  give  a  delicious  coolness  to  tbe  atmosphere.  She 
is  not  alone.  Lord  Earlswood  lolls  upon  one  of  the  amber-satin 
chairs,  turning  the  leaves  of  the  Connoisseur  languidly,  as  if  he  were 
looking  vainly  for  some  article  within  the  limits  of  his  capacity. 
He  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  Sundays  in  attendance  npouMyra. 
Ho  has  very  littlo  to  say  to  her,  and  has  uo  appearance  of  enjoying 
himself;  but  he  comes  and  ho  stays,  and  she  tiuds  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enjoy  a  Sunday  without  this  infliction. 

Mrs,  Brandreth  receives  Editba  rapturously.  Lord  Earlawood 
abandons  the  Connoisseur,  and  shakes  hands  lungnidly,  with  a  gentle- 
manlike melancholy,  as  a  man  too  deeply  afllicted  by  the  burden  of 
life  to  assume  the  mockery  of  smiles. 

*  My  dear  Mrs.  Westray,  how  good  of  yon  !*  cries  Myrn.  *  What 
a  pleasant  surprise !  I  thought  you  were  to  be  in  Wales  for  the 
next  six  weeks.     Your  husband  told  rae  so.* 

£ditha  explains  the  tardily-ponted  letter. 

*And  you  came  home  and  found  him  gone!'  exclaims  Myra. 
'  What  a  disappointment !' 

'  London  so  empty  too/  interjects  Lord  Earlawood  ;  *  positively 
disgusting.  Met  seven  men  between  PhII  Mull  and  Whitehall  yes- 
terday— I  coanted  'em — and  fonr  of  them  looked  like  government 
clerks.' 

'It  was  a  disappointment/  replies  Editha  gently,  nay  almost 
cheerfully.  She  has  not  come  here  to  wear  the  willow.  *  But  if 
the  change  does  Herman  good  I  must  not  complain.  There  is  no 
danger,  I  suppose  ?'  she  adds  anxiously,  looking  at  his  lordship  as 
the  higher  authority. 

*  O  dear,  no,  I  think  not/  says  Lord  Earlswood.  *  Newspaper 
correspond entfl  never  get  shot — pot  in  Europe,  you  know.  In  China 
they  shoot  all  kind  of  fellows — diplomatic,  civil,  anything  you  like. 
Bat  I  fancy  these  German  beggars  will  respect  the  press.  Wouldn't 
like  to  see  themselves  cut  up  in  the  Radical  papers — papers  that 
write  about  the  Millennium,  and  universal  peace,  and  the  lion  lying 
down  with  the  what's-its-name,  and  that  kind  of  thing.* 

Editha  takes  what  comfort  she  oan  from  this  speech,  and  turns 
to  Myra.  She  ban  a  great  opinion  of  that  lady's  worldly  wisdom, 
and  though  she  has  not  been  able  to  like  her,  respects  her  in- 
dostry  and  cleverness, 

*  Did  you  see  Herman  shortly  before  he  left  ?'  she  asks. 

*  He  dined  here  last  Sunday  ;  but  he  had  not  then  decided  on 
accepting  the  Day  Star  people's  offer,  though  I  know  it  tempted 
him/ 
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'  And  he  loft  on  Friday.     He  must  havo  decided  very  quickly  it 
last.' 

'  A  fellow  told  me  that  the  Day  Star  doubled  their  terms,' »yi 
Lord  Earlswood,  '  and  Westray  coaldn't  withstand  the  filthy  ken.* 

Editha  blushes  painfully.  That  expeusire  housekeeping  is  alone 
to  blame  for  his  need  of  money. 

'  I  do  not  think  money  had  much  to  do  with  Mr.  Weatray'a  d*- 
cisioD/  says  Myra.  *I  believe  he  wanted  chauge  of  scen^  aod 
occupation.  He  was  tired  and  bored.  I  never  saw  him  lookiDg  lo 
ill.  I  was  one  among  his  friends  who  advised  him  to  accept  the  j 
newspaper  people*B  otfer.  Anything  was  better  than  to  see  bin 
grinding  on  at  the  same  mill  for  ever.' 

This  stabs  Editha  to  the  heart.  She  grows  a  little  paler  th&a 
before,  but  gives  no  other  token  of  her  wound.  Lord  Earlswood 
rises  and  fidgets  about  the  front  drawing-room,  only  divided  froa 
the  inner  temple  by  amber  curtains.  He  is  seen  through  the 
draperied  archway  roaming  listlessly,  looking  at  the  pictures,  opening 
the  show  books,  generally  at  a  loss  what  to  do  witli  himself. 

*  Did  you  hear  how  long  he  was  to  be  away  ?   Editha  asks. 

'  Not  de&uitely.  I  don't  suppose  he  hud  any  idea  as  to  time. 
It  might  be  a  question  of  weeks  or  of  mouths.' 

'  If  it  is  a  question  of  mouths,  I  shall  go  to  him/  says  Editha. 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Westray,  impossible  !  A  man  moving  aboot 
here  and  there,  at  the  seat  of  war — how  could  he  be  burdened  with 
a  wife  ?  I  can  quite  understand  your  anxiety,  but  yoa  will  see  thd 
in  such  a  position  he  must  be  tmfettered.' 

*  Yes^  I  suppose  so,*  Editha  answers  sadly.  '  I  must  be  patlciit- 
Good-bye^  Mrs.  Brandreth.  I  thought  you  would  be  able  to  tell 
me  more  perhaps.     But  I  shall  get  Herman's  letter  to-morrow.* 

'You  are  not  going  to  run  away  directly  ?  You  must  stay  and 
dino  with  me.  I  have  bome  charming  people  coming — an  Italian 
poet  and  his  wife — quite  in  a  friendly  way.  Lord  Earlswood  will 
stay  perhaps,  and  Mr.  ToUemy  may  drop  in,  but  no  one  else.  Dl 
stop.' 

'  You  are  very  kind ;  but  I  am  too  anxious.  I  shall  be  happitt 
at  home  with  baby.' 

Myra  averts  her  face  lest  Mrs.  Westray  should  see  the  scorn  ihli 
curls  her  lip  at  this  remark.  Of  all  things  weak  in  woman  Mn» 
Bruudreth  most  despises  baby-worship. 

*  You  won't  be  persuaded  ?  I'm  so  sorry.  And  yon  will  go 
home  and  drink  tea  all  the  evening,  and  cr)'  over  baby,  instead  of 
making  yourself  hnppy  here,  as  you  might  if  you  chose.  That  is  the 
great  diflFerence  between  men  and  women.  Women  nurse  their  trou- 
bles and  make  much  of  them  ;  men  thrust  their  worries  out  of  doors, 
and  keep  them  there  mitil  they're  strong  enough  to  climb  in  at  the 
window.' 
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Mrs.  Westray  is  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  departs,  feeling  very 
e  happier  for  her  visit  to  Kensington  Gore. 

'Poor  thing,*  mnrmnrs  Myra  languidly,  as  Lord  Earlswood 
lea  prowling  through  the  curtained  archway,  like  a  mentally 
lUBted  wild-beastf  *  how  miserable  she  is  1' 

If  other  people's  misfortunes,  in  a  general  way,  are  not  without 
ftronr  of  sweetness  to  poor  humanity,  what  wicked  rapture  mutit 
t  woman  feel  as  she  gloats  over  the  agony  of  that  soul  whose 
ipiness  she  has  envied »  whose  innocence  and  purity  she  has  hated 

two  slow  joyless  years — slow,  though  they  have  been  as  a 
imphal  procession  to  the  temple  of  fame ;  joyless,  though  they 
«  been  filled  to  overflowing  with  what  the  world  calls  pleasure ! 

Yes,  she  does  seem  cut  up/  replies  Lord  Earlswood,  with  a 
litative  air.     *  Rather  unkind  of  Westray  to  go  off  like  that.* 

*  I  daresay  he  was  thoroughly  tired  of  his  home,  or  he  wooldn't 
e  gone.' 

'  Tired  of  his  homo,  and  with  such  a  pretty  wife  !  I  thought  it 
3  a  love-match.' 

'  Love-matches  are  bad  wear  when  a  man  marries  a  fool.* 

'Is  she  a  fool,  do  you  think?  I  fancied  she  had  a  sensible  look. 
an't  say  I've  ever  heard  her  say  anything  clever.  She  doesn't 
«t  into  puns,  and  she  isn't  satirical,  you  know.  But  I  should 
te  given  her  credit  for  good  sense.  Looks  as  if  she  could  make 
udding  or  sew  on  a  button — good  style  too.  Well,  1*11  go  and 
k  in  at  lattcrsall's,  and  then  go  and  dress  for  dinner.  I  hope 
se  Italian  people  talk  English  ?* 

'  Admirably.' 

*  Jolly  clever  of  them,  isn't  it  ?  I  never  could  manage  modem 
Qfuagea.  I  suppose  it's  &om  being  over-dosed  with  the  Classics 
en  1  was  a  boy.' 

*  And  yet  I  seldom  hear  you  indulge  in  Greek  or  Latin,*  remarks 
ra,  smiling. 

*No;  nothing  so  caddish  as  a  fellow  quoting  Plato  or  Cicero. 
ly  fit  for  a  newspaper  man  or  an  Irish  member,  Au  plaisir,* 
And  with  this  friiguient  of  a  modem  language.  Lord  Earlswood 
nrts,  to  loaf  at  the  great  horse-mart  for  the  next  hour  or  so,  to 
ike  a  cigar  or  two,  drink  a  soda-and-brandy  or  two,  yawn  over  the 
rting  weeklies,  and  at  eight  o'clock  reappear  in  Mrs.  Brandreth's 
wing-room,  faiiltlesslv  arrayed  in  evening  dress  of  puritan  sim- 
dty — no  studs,  no  chain,  no  trinket — black  and  white,  like  ft 
lining  letter. 

Believed  of  his  lordship's  nnenlivening  presence,  Mrs,  Brandreth 
68  the  larger  drawing-room  thoughtfully.  Her  eyes  shine  with  a 
ked  light.  Her  rival's  misery  is  very  sweet — the  wine  of  life — 
ct  almost  as  that  cnp  which  the  same  rival  snatched  from  her 
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'  Revenge  is  almost  as  good  as  love/  she  tells  herself. 

She  knows  a  good  deal  more  about  Hermai]  than  she  has  cbosea 
to  tell  Heruian's  wife.  She  kuows  that  he  has  left  England  because 
his  aflkirs  are  in  confusiuu,  because  he  is  in  desperate  needofmoneT, 
and  that  let  him  do  his  uttermost  it  will  go  hard  with  him  to  stare 
off  ruin.  She  knows  that  Ihe  pretty  house  by  the  river  is  a  periloos 
abode  just  now,  and  she  means  to  make  it  more  perilous  if  she  etc. 
Hatred  so  deep  as  hers  is  not  to  be  satistied  by  the  temporary  sfiTcr- 
auce  of  husband  and  wife.  She  would  see  them  parted  for  ever. 
And  far  away  in  the  dim  future,  beyond  their  parting,  Hope  beckooi 
boldly. 

*  He  has  found  out  his  mistake  long  ago/  she  tells  berselL 
'  He  comes  to  me  for  counsel,  he  comes  to  me  for  amaseoieut. 
That  prelty  piece  of  simplicity  wearies  him.  He  loved  me  first- 
loved  me  when  his  heart  was  young  and  fresh  and  ardent.  He  iriE 
love  me  last.' 

A  Venetian  mirror,  framed  in  S&vres  biscuit,  stands  before  ilia 
open  window  in  the  full  bright  sunshine.  She  catches  sight  of  lar 
face  in  the  glnss.  0,  cruel  lines  which  passion  and  art  have  wroagbt 
there ! — art  being  with  her  u  kind  of  sporious  passion.  She  is  do 
longer  young. 

'  But  I  am  famous  and  I  am  rich,'  she  tells  herself.  '  People 
say  I  am  handsome  still ;  and  in  spite  of  those  lines  I  am  not  thirty 
— not  too  old  to  be  loved  again,  not  too  old  to  be  happy.* 

'Mr.  Lvtidliurut,'  announces  the  servant;  and  if  the  spirit  of 
evil  had  been  ushered  into  that  amber  drawing-room  his  arrival  oooli 
not  have  seemed  to  Myra  more  appropriate. 

They  shake  hands  with  a  cordial  air — always  on  the  best  poesi* 
ble  terms,  knowing  each  other  so  thoroughly,  and  respecting  in  eieb 
other  the  highest  modern  development  of  the  principle  of  evil. 

'  Where  have  you  been  hiding  yourself  all  this  time  ?  Aikd  ho* 
well  you  are  looking  !'  exclaims  Myra  in  a  breath. 

*  I  have  been  in  Wales.* 

'  Indeed  !      What  part  of  Wales  ?' 

*  Withiu  an  hour's  drive  of  Lochwithian  Priory.  Mrs.  Westnj's 
father  has  been  very  civil,  and  I  have  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  domefl- 
ticity  nnder  his  respectable  roof.' 

*  You  are  a  moat  extraordinary  man.' 

*  Extraordinary  because  I  go  out  of  the  beaten  tracks  in  bmkIi 
of  happiness  I  I  have  trodden  the  dusty  high  roads  in  the  momisg 
of  life,  and  have  had  enough  of  the  dust  and  bustle  and  sunshine. 
Afternoon  has  come,  and  I  prefer  the  shade  of  silent  woods.  I  diii 
not  think  it  was  in  my  nature  to  be  as  happy  as  I  have  been  at 
Lochwithian.' 

'  What  a  pity  there  should  be  any  impediment  to  your  huppizteM 
assuming  a  permauent  form  !     These  glimpses  of  Paradise  must  to 
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kryiDg  to  a  man  of  your  temperament/  sajs  Myra,  with  a  sneer, 
» What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Weslray  having  run  away  from  domestic 
foUcity  ?' 

'  I  heard  of  it  last  night  at  the  Agora.     Have  you  any  idea  as 
to  bis  reasons  for  leaving  England  T 

'  I  helievc  ho  owes  more  money  than  he  finds  it  quite  convenient 
to  pay,  and  has  some  idea  of  arranging  matters  with  his  creditors 
more  easily  from  a  distance.     He  said  something  to  me  about  having 
nu6«d  money  by  a  bill  of  sale  on  his  furniture ;   but  he  seemed  to 
apprehend  no  immediate  danger  from  that.' 
^JlamiltOD  Lyndhurst  smiles,  a  slow  complacent  smilo. 
^KYes,  I  know  something  about  that  bill  of  sale,'  he  says. 
^^You  don't  mean  that  you — ' 

*  I  know  the  people  who  hold  it.  A  bad  lot,  rather.  Foolish 
fellow,  Westray,  to  put  himself  in  the  power  of  that  kind  of  vermin. 
Balyour  geniuses  will  liazurd  ruin  in  the  fiituro  to  escape  trouble  in 
the  present.  I  think  our  friend  Westray  has  pretty  nearly  drained 
his  resources.  He  has  had  money  in  advance  from  his  publisher, 
I  know.  Rjither  bad  for  poor  Mrs.  Westray  if  the  bill  of  sale  ahould 
be  acted  upon  while  he  is  away.' 
^v'  You  mean  that  it  would  make  her  homeless  ?' 
^V  Precisely/ 

^■'She  would  go  back  to  her  father.' 

^■^  Do  you  think  so  ?  Now  I  believe  she  is  just  the  woman  whose 
pride  would  prevent  her  doing  that.  Those  high -principled  strong- 
Huuded  women  have  the  pride  of  Lucifer.  No,  Hhc  has  married  for 
love,  and  will  stand  true  to  her  colours  through  good  or  ill;  or 
eUe— ' 

'  Or  elso  what  ?'  asks  Myra,  as  ho  pauses  meditatively. 
Lose  her  head,  and  accept  the  first  haven  that  otTers.' 
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*  FuuiTS  and  flowers,  lady  fair. 
Rich  and  luscious,  ripe  and  rare  ! 
Rosea  from  the  sunny  South, 
Peaches  soft,  that  woo  the  month. 
Flams — sweet  lady,  criticise — 
Saw  you  e*er  such  hue,  such  size? 
Can  you  all  their  charms  defy  ? 
Fmits  and  flowers,  lady,  bay.' 

Fruits  or  flowers,  rich  and  rare, 
Tempted  not  that  lady  fair. 
She  had  household  projects  deeper  ; 
She  might  get  them  larger,  cheaper. 
Roses  were  to  her  a  sham, 
Plum  and  peach  prospective  jam  ; 
Though  the  same  might  vended  be 
By  the  belie  of  Normaudie. 

Bat  another  standing  by 

Views  that  belle  with  different  eye. 

Roses  of  the  sunny  South 

Tinge  her  cheeks  and  tint  hor  mouth ; 

"While  the  living  glow  bespeaks 

Peachy  softness  on  hor  checks : 

And  the  purple  phitnlike  bloom 

Lights  an  eye  that  seals  his  doom. 

In  the  sunny  Norman  bowers 
Gathered  he  those  peerless  flowers ; 
Heard  the  rosy  lips  outspeak 
Love-vowa  ;   kiss'd  the  pcachlike  cheek  ; 
Saw  the  sheen  of  purple  eyes 
Light  lip  all  his  destinies — 
Life  from  out  that  love*s  deep  roots 
Oathering  flowers  and  storing  fruits. 

MAUBIOE  DAVm 
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ifi  to  bimself  ia  the  market-place,  *  How  many  things 
»  there  here  which  1  do  not  want  V  Sancte  Socratc,  ora  'pro 
fffaU,  with  all  my  heart  (althougli  I  have  but  a  small  upiuion  of  the 
idiridnal  morals  of  the  philosopher) ;  still  the  son  of  Hophroniacns 
odd,  I  fear,  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  being  Socratic,  from 
06  point  of  view  at  least,  in  the  British  metropolis  ;  for  there  is  no 
ity  in  the  world  so  ill-provided  with  commodious  and  well-stocked 
urkets  as  is  this  same  London,  about  whose  size  and  splendour  we 
ng  and  boast  so  mightily.  Nor  do  our  deficiencies  in  this  regard 
Mm  likely  to  disappear ;  for  the  new  markets  which  speculators  or 
hilanthropists  have  striven  to  establish  within  the  last  generation — 
lungerford,  Farriugdon,  King's-cross,  Columbia^  and  the  rest — 
tve  all  been  lamentable  failures.  Nor,  I  confess,  strolling  through 
oventGarden,  can  I  imagine  that  Socrates  would  bo  able  to  discover 
itny  things,  even  in  the  central  avenue,  of  which  lio  did  not  stand 
need.  Surely  Socrates  must  have  a  pineapple  now  and  then,  if 
ily  to  flavour  his  West  India  mm  withal ;  surely  he  likes  a  bunch 
grapes,  a  melon,  aRibstouc  pippin,  or  a  Jargonelle  pear  to  moisten 
B  philosophic /awrt'A'.  Shall  ho  not  have  an  orange  to  suck  while 
t  is  speechifying;  a  nut  to  crack  while  he  is  chatting  with  Plato; 
mushroom  to  broil  with  his  mutlou-cbop ;  some  cabbages,  onions, 
id  potatoes  for  his  vegetable  fare ;  and  a  camellia  to  stick  in  the 
leom  of  his  pallium  when  ho  goes  a  philandering  among  the  ladies  ? 
aere  is  not  much  else — save,  perhaps,  a  few  bananas,  and  a  shaddock 
80,  and  peas  and  asparagus  in  and  out  of  their  seasons — to  be  found 
Covent  Garden.  And  our  philosopher  might  furthermore  look  in 
in,  and  with  anger  and  vexation,  for  a  vast  number  of  things  in  the 
irket.  He  might  seek  for  more  light  and  air^ — mchr  lujt — for  a 
tie  more  convenience  of  arrangement,  and  a  little  less  evil-smelling 
^table  refuse  ;  for  a  Uttle  less  ruffianly  horseplay  among  the  market 
Dgers-on ;  and  for  a  little  more  care  and  concem  on  the  part  of 
3  Ducal  Owner  for  the  property  which  yields  him  so  magnificent  a 
renue.  There  are  a  groat  many  things,  I  opine,  which,  could 
kntippe's  husband  come  to  life  again^  he  might  not  find,  howso- 
or  much  he  stood  in  need  of  them,  on  the  Bedford  estate. 

No,  no;  if  you  have  an  ambition  to  be  Socratic — why  not,  when 
9iy  idiot  who  fiirts  with  a  woman  con  prate  about  ha\\n^^PU^A\^^ 
S£mKi^  You  VL  F<,  Vol.  XXVL  'S.^L 
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affection  for  her  ? — go  you  to  Croase  and  Blackwell*s,  or  to  Fortaon 
and  Mason's,  or  to  Burto  Valle's  in  the  Haymarket,  and  there,  I 
will  be  bound  (if  you  are  in  a  properly  philosophic  mood),  youwiE 
find  an  infinity  of  things  which  you  do  not,  and  which  you  on^ 
not  to,  want.  Don*t  you  think,  for  example,  that  you  could  do 
without  cHcnmber  vinegar  or  lemon  pioklo  ?  Are  caviar  and 
club  chutnee  and  Royal  Osborne  sauce,  essential  \x>  hnman 
ness  ?  Would  you  bo  very  destitute  without  pate  au  diaUe  an 
potted  char  ?  Is  life  intolerable  without  Schabzeiger  cheese, 
trniHea,  fresh  layer,  pistachio  kernels,  Naples  soap,  ooc 
capsicums,  Indian  soy,  moiitarde  d^  Maille,  powdered  eel 
cod  sounds  ?  You  don't  want  any  of  these  articles  ;  they  are 
fiillieat  of  luxuries,  the  merest  of  superflaiiies ;  bat  I  want  and  jea 
and  pine  for  them  all,  because  I  am  not  Socrates,  and  becaoae  lam: 
rapacious  and  groody  and  envious. 

MutatU  tnutaiuiig  I  have  always  envied  Carriage  People — prift- 
cipally,  I  daresay,  because  I  am  fond  of  personal  ease,  and  n, 
besides,  obese  and  infirm  ;  but  I  rejoice  to  say  that  folks  who,  lib 
myself,  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  vehicle  of  their  own  may.  in  a  seau- 
Socratic  manner,  console  themselves  by  asking,  when  a  particiili% 
grand  equipage  rolls  by,  '  How  many  people  are  there  in  Londoi 
who  are  ''carriage  people,"  and  how  many  of  them  can  afford  to 
keep  carriages  at  all  ?'     There  is  the  rub,  and  a  curiona  rub  it  ii. 

Fifty  years  since,  or  about  the  timo  that  it  occurred  toMr.  Jokft 
Thurtell,  assiatod  by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Probert,  to  murder  Mr. 
William  Wearo  of  Lyon's  Inn,  it  was  thought — so  at  least  one  o 
the  witnesses  at  the  Hertford  trial  deposed — rather  a  res])ectibil 
thing  to  keep  a  gig.  Prodigious  fun  was  made  of  this  naive  i 
ciation  between  gig-driving  and  respectability;  and  the  jok« 
somewhat  cruelly  worked  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  not  only  in  the  Sart^Bfi 
sartus,  but  in  many  more  of  his  sapient  but  uncomfortable  essajft 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  foundation  of  common-Mdi 
observation  in  the  famous  Hertford  remark,  *  I  thought  bim  a  v 
spectable  man.'  *  Why  *?'  asked  the  cross-examining  coansel.  *B 
cause  lie  kepi  a  gig,'  Well,  and  what  then?  Fifty  years  ago  a 
beyond  my  personal  ken,  bnt  arc  still  '.nthin  my  mental  parrie* 
for  who  has  not  had  relatives  or  friends  who  could  remember  18 
very  accurately,  and  tell  as  interesting  tales  about  Jack  T 
and  the  Fortunate  Youth,  and  Mr.  Bish  the  lottery-office  k 
other  celebrated  personages  (including  Lord  Bvron,  Churl 
*  Jonas*  Wainwright  the  Poisoner,  Hnut  the  Radical  and  Bl 
man,  and  Tom  Spring  the  Pugilist)  of  the  epoch  when  Gcorgo 
was  king?  Whenever  I  stand  in  need  of  information  bearing 
these  by^'one  days  when  Phiucus  was  Consul,  or  Sir  Claudius  S 
Hunter  was  Lord  Mayor,  I  go  to  dear  old  George  Cruiksha: 
'  tap,*  80  to  apaaV,  i\ia\.\et(iisv(i\ailQ\vxi\.  ^^  wvc^cclqi^  which  is  jek 
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Ts  yet  undimmed,   of  humonr  which  is  yet 
ilieery  and  sparkling.    Excellent  old  man  !  may  you  and  Mr.  Thorns 
down  the  hill  together  hand  in  hand,  and  prore,  ere  you  reach 
Sfa  foot,  that  centenarianism  may  he  a  Fact.     I  have  often  asked 
6.  C.  a  ^reat  deal  ahout  g'igs,  and  I  think  he  will  hear  me  out  in 
•Wtatin^  that,  between  1820  and  1830,  the  most  respectable  people 
sx  England  wore  habitaal  gig-keepers.     Fast  young  bucks — roaring 
Iriadcs  who  knew  the  saloons  of  the  theatres  but  too  well ;    who 
^patronised   the  P.R. ;    were  on   familiar   terms  with  Belcher  and 
"Molyneux,  and  shook  hands  with  Pierce  Egan  the  elder;  who  fre- 
^entedthe  '  Finish,'  and  sometimes  accomplished  a  further  termina- 
tou  to  their  evening's  amusements  by  sleeping  in  the  watchhouse — 
taed  to  drive  not  gigs,  but  phaetons  or  stanhopes.     The  '  mail- 
jtaeton/  with  its  heavy  frame  and  pair  of  powerful  horses,  as  then 
■Was  not.     A  phaeton  was  quite  a  light  and  airy  construction,  perched 
«D  very  high  springs  between  two  very  big  wheels.     It  had  a  some- 
•^rlmt  prolonged  existence  ;   for  it  was  in  a  phaeton  that  George  IV., 
in  his  hot  youth  of  princedom,  used  to  drive  *  Perdita'  Robinson ; 
and  phaetons  survivod  to  be  driven  by  '  Komeo'  Coatos  and  *  Pea- 
|reon  Haynes*  and  '  Golden  Ball'  Hughes.     There  are  no  eccentric 
dandies,  no  characteristic  rcntisy  no  humorous  men  about  town  now- 
idava.     The  mantle  of  Alfred  d'Orsay  has  not  fallen  upon  any 
English  shoulders.    Hydo  Park  cannot  boast  even  a  Baron  Ferdinand 
Geramb  to  astonish  the  haul  ton  with  his  ringlets,  his  spurs,  and 
his  embroidered  pantaloons,  and  still  further  to  astonish  them  after- 
wards by  fleeing  from  the  wicked  world  and  turning  Trappist.     This 
b  the  age  of  the  dead  level,  of  the  leaden  mean,  of  the  ni  plus  ni 
nuyinsj  of  mediocrity  in  art,  in  letters,  in  science,  in  politics,  in 
theology,  and  even  in  frivolity  and  dissipation.     There  is  as  much 
profligacy  and  there  is  as  much  vi-ickedness  rife  just  now  as  ever 
there  were ;   but  the  first  is  rendered  additionally  disgustiug  by  its 
idiocy,  and  the  second  is  veiled  half  by  hypocrisy  and  half  by  mattvai$e 
honte.     My  lord  no  longer  receives  gamblers   and  horse-jockeys, 
poets  and  half-pay  captains,  bravoes  and  parasite  chaplains,  at  his 
lever.     He  no  longer  mips  with  Kate  Hackabout  and  Dolly  Drury 
at  the  Flask  in  ChanJos-strcot.     He  no  longer   stabs  poor  Will 
Mountfort  the  player,  or  joins  the  Mohocks,  and  goes  about  the 
town  at  night  slitting  poor  Cockneys*  noses  in  the  Mall,  or  rolling 
women  in  barrels  down  Holbom-hill ;  nor  eventually  does  he  get 
stabbed  himself  in  a  duel  behind  Montague  House.     He  is  never 
'  cloa::ed  out'  at  a  *  hell'  in  St.  James's.     0  dear,  no  !     There  are 
no  hells  nowadays,  not  even  at  Doncaater.     Pandemonium  has  lost 
its  plural  form ;  but  in  the  singular,  I  apprehend,  it  remains  intact. 
The  modem  profligate  is  an  eminently  well-behaved,  precise,  reserved 
young  simpleton.      He  wastes  his  estates,  and  aometimes  wholly 
rainB  himself  before  he  is  twenty- Hve,  without  gciilui^  ^u'j  ^\\y)Ya&fiR£b. 
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sensible  nowadays  to  incur  the  risk  of  being  sent  to 
to  beat  hemp  and  suffer  stri{>es.     WLat  do  I  speak 
itself  Las  disappeared,  and  Mr.  Keyser's  new  hotel  baa' 
new  Koyal  Mint  will  rise,  on  the  site  of  the  old  gr 
brick  in  whoso  dingy  walU  might  have  been  cement 
of  hapless  women  and  naughty  'prentice  lads.  Mesd 
and  Drury  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  sudden  visit 
Justice  de  Veil  and  the  parish  constables.     Only  fan 
Henry  or  Mr.  Knox  going  the  round  of  the  realms  a 
and  taking  fair  (and  false)  haired  Brompton  and  pieball 
South  Bel^ravia  (it  used  to  be  called  Pimlico)  into 
AlcibiadcB  has  grown  more  and  more  brainless  and  Tap 
naughty  dames  of  Athens  grown  more  and  more  shren 
wise.    Do  yon  know  Mrs.  Catesby  Parkhack?  You  m 
Colonel  Parkhack,  it  being  currently  reported  (by  h 
gallant  huHband,  late  of  the  Omnithug  Irregulars,  is 
litical  resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Rajah  of  Eotte 
write  to  her  as  the  Hon,  Mrs.  Parkhack,  she  will  not 
and  in  her  dining-room  hangs  a  fine-line  engraving  a 
FitzdoUrers  K.A.  well-known  portrait  of  the  Right  H 
Notimberland,  presented  tu  him  by  lus  tenantry  ou 
estate.     Was  not  Mrs.   Catesby  Parkhack  a  relativi 
tinguiBhcd  noblcmou  ?     She  was  nothing  whatever  of 
hundred  and  odd  years  ago  she  was  Kate  Hackabo 
Kate  Hackabout,  who  came  to  Loudon  in  the  wagon 
in  the  inn-yard  by  vile  old  Chartres  ;   who  was  ke 
money-broker,  and  jilted  him;  who  lived  with  Jem 
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nt  rather  looks  down  on  the  Bines  as  being  sons  of 
oountry  squires,  rich  merchants,  and  the  like ;   and  she  knows  all 
ithb  Corps  Diplomatiqae.      She  toih  not,  neither  does  she  spin  (the 
linssey  !),  but  she  lives  at  the  rate  of  at  least  three  thousand  a  year; 
&xi(l  more  than  that,  she  never  runs  into  debt ;  is  the  moat  punctual 
o(  paymistresses ;   deals  at  the  Civil  Sei-vico  Cooperative  Stores; 
lias  a  banking  account  and  a  cheque-book ;  and,   I  have  not  the 
Bligbtest  doubt,  has  put  by  something  comfortable  for  a  rainy  day 
in  Indian  Guaranteed  or  Turkifih  Consolides.     Mrs.  Catesby  Park- 
^ck  is  an  eminently  well-behaved,   discreet,   and  rangec  person. 
is  too  judicious  to  attend  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  or  St.  Kid- 
e*s  Chapel,  Lavender- street,  Mayfair  ;  but  she  never  misses  any 
the  Sunday  *  functions*  at  the  fashionable  Ritualistic  church  of  St. 
nchinello,  Pimlico.    Her  Church  Service — '  Book  of  Offices'  rather 
is  nearly  as  big  as  the  Royal  Red-Book,  and  is  splendidly  deco- 
d  with  illuminations  on  vellum,  due  to  the  tasteful  and  devotional 
cil  of  her  friend  and  protctje,  Biretta  Faldstool,  of  the  Colney 
Hatch  Fine  Arts  Club ;   and  quite  recently  sbo  has  been  engaged  in 
working  a  cappa  pluvialis,  bordered  with  '  orphreya,*  representing 
figures   of  saints,   kaleidoscopes,  and   Cochin-China  fowlSf  for  the 
Reverend  Acrobat  Bowknees,  the  esteemed  priest  of  St,  Punchinello's, 
who  has  been  in  trouble  lately  with  the  Courts  Eocleaiastical  touch- 
ing ft  reredos,  or  a  roodloft,  or  a  baldacchino,  or  something  of  that 
■ort.      She  is  a  wonderful  woman,  this  Mrs.  Catesby  Parkhack, 
n<c  (ever  so  many  years  ago)  Hackabout.     She  is  so  very  respect- 
able that  yon  might  fancy  that  she  had  kept  a  gig  fifty  years  ago ; 
for  she  is  of  no  ago.      Hhc  was  always  young,  and  always  will  be 
young,  I  suppose.     They  tell  me  that  you  may  buy  youth,  ready- 
made  and  on  credit,  in  Regent-street  or  Bond-street,  and  that  the 
Fontaine  de  Jonvence  stands  right  in  the  midst  of  the  Burlington 
Arcade.     Be  it  as  it  may,  no  middle-aged  men  about  town  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted  have  ever  been  able  to  discern  any  appre- 
ciable difference  in  Mrs.  Catesby  Parkhack.    As  she  was,  so  she  is ; 
only  she  seems  to  be  growing  a  little  more  Conservative,  and  is  a 
trifle  more  pious  on  Sundays  than  she  was  wont  to  be.    Her  renowned 
Sabbath-evening  parties  arc  still  attended  by  the  best  men-folks  in 
the  metropolis ;   but  Mozart  and  Sebastian  Bach  are  performed  in 
lien  of  Girofie-Glrojla  and  La  FlUc  de  Madame  Angat ;  there  is  on 
Alexandre  harmonium  in  the  back  drawing-room,  and  Alfred  Pizzicato 
(whose  real  name  is  Pigekin,  but  who  ItaUaniaed  himself  when  he 
went  to  stay  six  months  in  Milan)  comes  and  sings  '  Angels  ever 
bright  and  fair*  in  his  little  voice,  while  the  mayonnaUe  de  volailU 
and  the  perdreatu  aiu  trnffes  are  being  prepared  for  supper,     I 
believe  that  to  the  thorough  consummation  of  Mrs.  Catesby  Parkhack's 
ambition  two  things  only  arc  lacking.     She  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented at  Court ;  and  she  would  give  her  ears  to  be  able  to  obtain 
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a  card  for  the  private  view  of  the  ExhihiiioD  of  the  Eojal  kcmaoji 
At  the  portiiLs  of  both  these  paradiBaical  regions  she  is  still  a  Pa 
and  disconaojate.  And  jet  she  knows  plenty  of  courtiers ;  and  ^ 
B.A.,  painted  her  portrait  (half-length,  threc-qnorier  fuce  ; 
C.  P.  with  a  Maltese  dog  on  her  lap,  a  Skye  terrier  at  hor  :.  . 
cockatoo  behind  her ;  the  Koh-i-noor  in  her  brooch,  the  '  KegcQl'  a 
one  of  her  bracelets,  and  the  Lazarefif  on  her  left  little  finger^  titdi 
black  boy  in  cloth  of  gold  handing  her  a  cup  of  Sevres  bUn  dnm 
fall  of  pearls  dissolved  in  white-wine  vinegar)  only  last  year,  lai 
got  it  hiing  on  the  line  too. 

And  Dolly  Dmry — so  well  known  fifty  years  ago  as  an  hahitnk 
of  the  saloons  of  the  Theatres  Royal?  My  dear  sir,  nc  nt'en  fdAx 
pas.  Dolly  at  the  present  day  is  as  grand  as  a  dnchess.  You  naj 
see  her  carte  de  vis'ite  in  all  the  photograph  shops,  between  tht 
effigies  of  Lady  Maniac,  the  celebrated  Oriental  traveller,  sod  Ul 
Hevcrend  Waygoose  Sphoon,  that  shining  light  of  the  Baptist  eofi- 
uectioD.  Dolly  in  spangled  tights  and  a  bodice  of  the  brighl^d 
tinsel — and  nothing  else  ;  Dolly  in  a  velvet  riding-habit  and  a  plMr 
sant's  wing  in  her  hat ;  Dolly  in  a  china-crape  polonaise  and  a  BMnn 
train  as  long  as  Upper  Wigmore-street ;  Dolly's  head  with  a  'Rmk 
brandt  effect*  of  light  and' shade.  I  think  the  woman  will  betita 
next  in  an  Elizabethan  ruff,  or  a  Greek  hebuet,  or  the  Pope's  triple 
crown.  She  cannot  ride,  she  cannot  act,  she  cannot  dance;  I  lun 
doubtful  whethex  she  can  write,  bnt  she  certainly  cannot  spell.  She 
drinks  like  a  fish  ;  she  swears  like  a  trooper  ;  and  she  can  kick,  OD 
occasion,  like  a  collier  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Drewston— tbt 
ig  her  present  appellation — lives  in  a  fine  house  in  a  fine  part  oltLc 
West-end,  gives  line  dinnera,  sees  fine  oompany,  wears  fine  dotht-s 
and  finer  jewelry,  and  is  affiliated  to  the  great  but  mysterious  clotf 
of  '  carriage  people.* 

A  wonderfully  mysterious  class  those  people  form,  to  my  tliini- 
ing.     How  much  will  it  cost  you  at  the  most  moderate  cstimat«  io 
keep  the  quietest  of  broughams,  with  a  single  horse,  and  a  driver  in 
a  Eober  quiet  semi-livery  ?     A  couple  of  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
I  am  afraid  that  a  West-end  job-master  would  not  acconunodsta 
you  even  at  that  figure  at  the  height  of  the  season.     Well,  and  a 
brougham  and  pair — a  circular-fi'onted  vehicle,  your  crest  on  thi 
panels,  well-matched  horses,  high  steppers,  good  action  (due  to  a 
stiff  bit  and  a  tight  beuring-reiu),  coachman  in  handsome  Livery, 
your  crest  on  his  buttons,  a  cockade  (you  are  not  in  H.M.  servica, 
but  it  doesn't  matter  a  bit),  buckskins,  and  picklcjar  boots, — hov 
much  shall  we  say  for  tluit  little  arrangement  9     Three  hnndrod  ft 
year,  or  shall  wo  put  on  another  fifty  1^  or — throwing  in  a  Danish 
dog  of  the  *  plum-pudding'  pattern,  with  a  brass  collar  and  traioad 
to  trot  behind  your  cai*riage — shall  we  say  four  hundred  a  year  for 
the  entire  coiicexa, '  lock,  stock,  and  barrel/  as  the  AmericanB  phuM 
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complete  entity  ?     But  v/hen  I  come  tu  the  open  baroncbes,  tbe 
dooble-budied  closed  corriugea,  aud  tbe  high-ban^  chariots  of  the 
iMOstocracy — the  oarriages  drawn  by  satin-skinned  chestnats  or  su- 
perb grays^  with  silver-plated  barneRs ;   tbe  carriages  in  the  midst 
o(  whose  sumptnons  baminercloths,  blazing  with  armorial  bearings, 
ait  coachmen  with  spun-glass  wigs  and  pink-silk  stockings,  and  to 
fihose  back-straps  hang  gigantic  llunkeys  in  pluah  and  powder — 
I  confess  that  I  become  bufHed  and  amazed,  and  that  I  am  no 
saore  able  to  form  even  an  approximative  estimate  of  tbe  annoalcost 
cf  those  gorgeous  equlpu^'es  than  I  am  to  calculate  how  many  goL- 
ans  Mrs.  Catesby  Parkhack  pays  for  her  dresses,  or  how  much 
Lord  Claude  Nevcrpay  owes  Mr.  Fautcuil,  at  the  library  iu  Bond- 
ftreet,  for  stalls  at  the  theatres  where  they  play  leg  pieces. 

Does  everybody  in  London — I  mean  everybody  who  is  anybody — 
poucss  an  income  of  five  thousand  a  year?     Such  apparently  must 
lie  tbe  case,  to  judge  from  the  amazing  number  of  private  carriages 
you  meet  wilh  in  every  part  of  London.     Go  to  Paris,  and  it  is  with 
tbe  extremest  rarity  that  you  see  any  voitures  pfirticidwres,  save  in 
tbe  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  in  tbe  Champs  Elyseea  or  the  Bois,  in 
tbe  Place  do  la  Concorde,  or  on  the  quays  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
tbfi  hotels  of  tbe  various  ministers,  or  on  tbe  Boulevards  as  far  as 
the  Rue  Richelieu,  but  no  farther.     A  private  barou^ihe  in  the  Ruo 
St.  Denis  or  the  Uue  Montmartrc  would  he  regarded  as  a  curiosity. 
Even  on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  when  the  vehicles  retained  by  the 
speculators  therein  are  most  closely  packed  in  front  of  the  peristyle, 
Hit?  hackney  carriages  outnumber  tbo  private  coupes  by  at  least  ten 
to  one.     In  order  to  rouler  voiture  in  Paris — audi  will  go  back  in 
this  observation  to  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Empire — you  must  either 
be  a  duke  or  a  diplomatist,  an  American  millionnaire,  a  swiudlor,  or 
a  cocutte.     Go  to  Milan,  and  where  do  you  find  private  carriages  7 
On  tiie  Bastioue,  and  occasionally  in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emmaouele. 
Where  at  Turin  ?     In  the  Via  del  Po.     Where  at  Rome?     Oathe 
Pincian  Hill,  and,goingand  returning  there&om,  in  the  Corso.  Where 
in  Florence  *?     Li  the  Cascine.    Where  at  Berlin  ?    Under  the  Lin- 
den.    Where  at  Vienna  ?     In  the  Prater.    Where  at  Madrid  ?    On 
the  Prodo.     And  yet,  in  every  one  of  tbe  cities  I  h&vo  named,  tbe 
stranger  is  often  bidden  by  a  sagacious  aud  nnprejudieed  native  to 
n:iark  tbe  amazing  number  of  private  equipages,  and  is  ofton  assured 
that  tbo  majurit.y  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  them  oaiinot  really 
afford  to  keep  carriages.     This  is  especially  the  case  in  Italy  and 
Spain.     How  often  have  I  been  told,  when  I  have  seen  some  grand 
barouche  or  caleche,  drawn  by  splendid  horses,  driven  by  a  coachman, 
and  attended  by  lackeys  in  glittering  liveries,  dash  by,  that  the 
occupants  were  as  poor  as  Job  1     Iro  paupcrior,  poorer  than  the 
beggar  of  Ithaca  who  ran  errands  for  Penelope's  suitors,  and  whom 
Ulyssea  so  onmercifully  pounded.     '  A  carriage  and  hoifiea,'  my  ir- 
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forniant  has  often  bitterly  reminded  me»  '  are  hero  the  sole  luxnr; 
of  a  poor,  proud^  and  indolent  nobility.  In  order  to  make  %  grui 
appearnnee  in  the  Pincio  (or,  vuttatia  mutnndia,  the  Prado)  th«T 
deprive  themselves  of  home  enjoyments,  homo  comforts,  home  tn^ 
ceBsaries  almost.  They  are  c<>ntent  that  their  children  (until  tbevnr* 
old  enough  to  be  taken  out  for  an  airing  in  the  carriage)  should  j?i 
in  rags ;  they  are  content  to  live  on  macaroni  and  fried  insides,  od 
sausages  and  garbajuos^  and  to  eat  with  iron  forks  and  pewter 
Bpoons.  Thoy  are  content  to  live  in  rooms  without  carpets  vai 
to  sit  on  chairs  with  three  legs,  so  that  every  fine  aflemoon  dar- 
ing the  season  they  can  como  out  on  the  Pinoiu  (or  the  Pnido) 
to  salute  and  to  be  saluted  by  a  nobility  as  poor,  as  proud,  and  u 
indolent  as  they.'  '  But  they  must  dress/  I  have  sometimw 
objected  to  these  cynical  remarks,  observing  the  brilliant  toiletta 
of  the  ladies  in  the  baronches  and  the  calechcs.  *  Carriage  dren 
is  a  compromise/  my  informant  has  mercilessly  continued.  *  In  t 
carriage  you  need  not  be  very  magnificent  below  the  waist ;  and  ihe 
who  is  mulier  formosa  above  may  bo  very  *'  fishy'*  indeed  about  her 
boots,  her  stockings,  and  her  skirts.  They  never  leave  their  eqtu- 
pagea  during  their  promenade.  If  they  desire  ices  and  swcetmeoU, 
the  cafe  or  pastrycook's  waiter  brings  the  required  refreshment  t) 
the  carriage  door.*  I  wonder  whether  my  cynical  friend  was  telling 
me  the  truth  ;  yet  I  have  certainly  often  heard  the  same  sloiy 
among  the  Latin  races,  even  in  far-ofif  Mexico  and  Cuba. 

The  ways  and  means  of  *  carriage  people'  in  the  United  SlaUs, 
and  notably  in  New  York  and  Washington,  need  not  bo  very  mvs- 
terious  to  any  moderately  inquiring  mind.     It  is  as  natural  aud 
(comparatively  speaking)  as  easy  for  a  '  smart*  American,  at  roiuc 
period  or  another  of  his  career,  to  keep  a  carriage — be  it  a  barouche, 
a  calechc,  a  'rockaway,*  or  a  trotting  wagon^as  it  is  for  him  to 
have  a  brown-stone  house  with  a  marble  fai^ade,  a  box  at  the  Afli- 
demy  of  Music,  a  pew  at  the  Church  of  the  Puritans,  and  a  lirst-cUss 
'  receptacle*  (or  grave)  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  to  contain  his  'casket' 
(or  coflBn),  with  himself  in  it,  when  life's  fitful  fever  of  specolation  is 
over,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  bo  done  in  *  comers*  connected 
with  Erie  or  Fort  Wayne.     It  is  as  much  a  matter  of  conrw  with 
him  to  attain  the  dignity  of  carriage-keeping  (if  be  be  a  clever 
American)  as  to  resort  to  Saratoga  or  Long  Branch  or  the  Whitft 
Mountains  in  summer  time ;  to  make  periodical  trips  to  Europe  with 
his  family,  and  to  purchase  an  assortment  of  specimens  of  the  Old 
Masters  at  Rome,  to  fit  into  the  flamboyant  frames  he  has  purchased 
at  Florence,  and  taking  care  never  to  give  more  than  a  hundred  dollars 
for  an  original  Rafaelle  or  a  warranted  Titian.     Keep  a  carriage ! 
Why,  he  could  keep  six  carriages  if  he  chose.     The  American  Ls 
bound  to  make  money — somehow,  and  ho  makes  it ;  and  the  car- 
riage (generally  driven  in  New  York  by  a  negro  or  an  Irishman) 
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comes  as  a  matter  of  coarse  with  the  '  surprise  parties/  the  '  calico 
balls,'  the  terrapin  soup,  tho  chicken  sukd,  the  turkey  and  truffles, 
and  the  white-seal  champag^ne,  which,  with  iron  pianos,  rocking- 
chairs,  ice-cream,  Figaro  cigars,  Drake's  Plantation  bitters,  and 
antibilions  pills,  go  to  make  up  tho  sum  of  Transatlantic  luxury. 
Keep  a  carrisge  !  Why,  any  average  *  live  man'  in  the  States  might 
back  himself  to  keep  a  coach  as  hig  as  Jaggeniauth's  car,  drawn  by 
tweuty-funr  mad  elephants^  and  ridden  by  Patagonian  postillitms, 
with  Apache  Indians  mounted  on  giraffes  for  outriders,  and  covered 
all  over  with  greenbacks.  Accuse  mo  not  of  hyperbole  ;  think  not 
I  am  exaggerating.  I  have  known  in  my  time  a  number  of  '  scien- 
titjc  Americans'  who  kept  their  carriages  ;  and  so  surprising  do  I 
hold  the  energy,  the  perseverunce,  and  the  elasticity  of  that  aston- 
ishing people  to  be,  that  were  I  to  meet  a*  quondam  '  roker-in  to  a 
fiaro  bank'  driving  four-in-hand,  an  erst  *  drummer  to  a  dry-goods 
store'  tooling  an  aUclafje  a  la  Daumont,  or  the  former  *  bones'  to  a 
troop  of  nigger  minstrels  gracefully  reclining  in  a  barouche  with 
postillions  and  outriders,  I  should  not  bo  in  tho  least  surprised.  With 
all  this,  the  display  of  private  carriages  in  the  American  cities  is 
kept  somewhat  within  reasonable  bounds.  You  rarely  see  the 
triumphant  chariots  of  Shoddy,  or  Petrolia,  or  Sharealia  out  of  tho 
Central  Park  or  Fifth-avenue,  or  lower  down  Broadway  than  Canal- 
street.  The  Americans,  moreover,  save  when  they  are  deliberately 
intent  on  imitating  European  manners  (which  they  occasionally  do, 
half  seriously  and  half  for  fnn),  are  not  a  brougham -keeping  people. 
They  like  to  bo  seen  thoron/jkhj  when  they  are  firivcn  abroad;  and 
through  tLo  windows  of  a  brougham  the  pedestrian  observer  cannot 
see  much  more  than  the  noses  of  the  people  inside.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  vast  majority  of  American  tourists  dislike  Venice. 
They  may  profess  to  admire  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic ;  but  in  their 
inmost  hearts  they  detest  her,  because  the  city  through  whose  broad  and 
narrow  streets  the  sea  continually  tlows  offers  no  tacility  for  riiling 
in  open  carriages.  To  bo  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined  in  a  hearse-like 
gondola,  to  have  to  curb  the  neck  and  hinge  the  knee  benealh  the  ex- 
iguous tilt,  are  abhorrent  things  to  the  citizens  of  the  Great  Republic. 
But  returning  finally  to  my  own  country,  tho  carriages  and  the 
carriage  people  do  not  cease  to  fill  me  with  amazement  and  with 
bewilderment.  Take  London,  in  the  season  and  out  of  the  season, 
and  you  will  be  in  danger  of  being  run  over  by  private  carriages 
everywhere.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  at  tho  dead  time  of  the 
year — between  tho  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  October — the 
stream  of  vehicles  in  Piccadilly  and  Regent-street,  and  the  crush 
and  block  in  the  Park,  are  considerably  thinned.  For  this  is  the 
time  when  Mrs.  Catesby  Parkhack  is  yachting  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
and  the  beauteous  Mrs.  Drewston  ia  disporting  herself  at  Monte  Carlo 
or  Scarborough,  being  photographed,  of  course,  three  times  a  day 
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wherever  she  goes.    Still,  apart  from  the  most  fashionable  thoroogh- 
fares  of  the  West-end,  there  appears  to  ho  little  if  any  solution  in 
the  continuity  of  equipages.     On  the  dullest  Novemher  aftenioons 
you  meet  the  grandest  carnages,  with  wigged  coachmen  and  pow> 
dared  footmen,  and  with  coronets  on  the  panels,  in  Whitechapel  or 
in  Norton  Folgate.    Oxford-street  towards  Christmas-time  is  almost 
impassable  with  broughams  ;   private  carriages  abound  in  the  Stnud 
and  Fleet-street,  on  Ludgale-hill,  La  St.  Paul's-churchyard,  and  io 
Cheapaide.     The  remotest  suburbs  are  full  of  carrriges.     Are  we 
really  such  a  trar  seen  den  tly  wealthy  people  ?     Are  we  all  worth,  or 
do  we  all  earn,  fivo  thousand  a  year?    Who  pays  for  Mrs.  Calesbj 
Parkhack*s  low  phaeton  with  the  bright  bay  ponies,  or  for  the  cla- 
rence she  uses  in  wet  weather  or  on  evenings  when  she  patronisei 
the  theatres  ?   Has  the  Duke  of  Doublethong  settled  for  his  dragyett 
and  will  Lord  Claude's  cabriolet  ever  be  paid  for  at  all?    These  are 
considerations  into  which  it  would  be  perhaps  impertinent  to  entor 
in  detail,  but  which^  I  confess,  perplex  me  sorely.     The  scope  sod 
purport,  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  hired  brougham— I 
mean  the  carriage  leased  by  the  day,  week,  or  month — yon  and  I, 
my  middle-class  friend,  can  readily  understand.     There  is  no  mia- 
taking  the  aspect  of  the  hired  brougham.     That  it  is  a  mere  te&d- 
ment  let  ont  in  lodgings,  and  not  a  freehold  mansion,  is  a  fact  wbicb 
reveals  itself,  and  in  the  most  ignominious  manner,  directly  it  crossai 
your  field  of  vision.     The  horse,  with  his  fiddle-case  head,  his  start- 
ing ribs,  his  low  quarters,  and  his  switch  tail ;   the  coachman,  with 
his  bibulous  yet  careworn  countenance,  with  the  gloves  which  iw 
never  clean,  and  the  boots  and  gaiters  about  which  there  is  alwsyf 
something  vaguely  but    unmistakably  wrong ;  the   wheels,   which 
never  seem  to  be  proper  pairs ;  the  cushions,  which  never  afford  easy 
sitting ;   the  mat,  in  which  there  is  always  a  hole  ;  the  door,  which 
never  shnts  properly — all  these  things  cry  to  the  very  housetops  the 
fatal  word  *  hired.*    Your  friends  and  acquaintances  discover  at  once 
that  the  vehicle  in  which   you  come  to  dinner  is  not   your  own, 
and  disparage  you  accordingly.      The  very  man  from  the  green- 
grocer's, who  stands  beneath  the  portico  (expeetant  of  half-a-crown) 
when  you  depart,  and  cries  out  in  a  voice  husky  with  innumerable 
heel-taps,  hastily  gulped  behind  the  dining-room  door,  *  Mr.  Caddison's 
carridge,*  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  lamentable  machine  whose 
wheels  come  grating  over  the  gravel  is  not  your  property — that  it 
is  hired,  and  that  you  are  after  a  manner  an  impostor.     But  bow 
about  the  carriages,  double  horsed,  splendidly  appointed,  and  with 
the  coronets  on  the  panels — do  they  all  beloug  to  the  people  who  rid* 
in  them  ?  and  if  so,  may  I  be  allowed  to  reiterate  the  questionj  have 
we  all  got  five  thousand  a  year  ? 
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J*oB  ages  Muswcll  Hill  has  been  known  as  ono  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  the  northern  heights  of  London,  those  heights  the  history  of 
irhich  William  Howitt  has  written  with  pardonable  prolixity  and  en- 
Ibusiasm,  and  the  literary  associations  of  which  would  fill  volumes. 
It  is  hard  to  feel  that  one  has  no  space  to  speak  of  them — of  Hamp- 
stead  and  its  law-lords;  of  its  churchyard,  where  Sii-  James  Mackin- 
toshy  after  life's  fitful  fever,  sleeps  well,  and  around  which  the 
charming  women  of  the  last  century,  snch  as  Lucy  Aikin,  Letitia 
Barbauld,  Joanna  Raillie,  loved  to  dwell ;  of  its  hotels,  where  gener- 
ations of  wits,  from  the  days  of  Addison  and  Steele,  have  drunk  their 
bottle  and  cracked  their  jokes:  of  its  heath,  of  which  Goldsmith  wrote 
that  nowhere  in  all  Europe  had  he  seen  a  finer  view.  BJghgate 
also,  in  like  manner,  must  be  passed  over,  though  one  could  say  much 
of  its  taverns  and  its  cemetery,  of  its  houses  inhabited  by  Lord  Bacon 
and  Andrew  Marvel  and  Nell  Gwynne,  of  Coleridge  and  Whittington. 
In  the  valley  of  Homsey  beneath  is  the  cottage  where  Tom  Moore 
li^Tote  Lallah  Rookhy  and  the  churchyard  where  rest  the  ashes  of 
the  poet's  daughter  Barbara,  and  of  the  banker,  poet,  wit,  and  man 
about  town,  Samuel  Ilogers,  whoso  pleasures  of  memory,  if  report 
be  true,  were  not  tjuito  so  sweet  as  his  poem  on  the  same  theme, 
which,  forty  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  handsomest  and  properost 
books  you  could  present  to  a  yoimg  lady  on  her  leaving  school  and 
entering  on  life.  From  the  grave  of  Samuel  Rogers,  or  from  the 
northern  heights  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  it  is  bat  a  mile  or 
two  to  the  hill  on  which  in  old  times  was  a  shrine,  whereat  many 
miracles  were  wrought,  and  where  to-day  perhaps  is  the  grandest 
miracle  of  all — the  Alexandra  Palace.  I  am  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  original  structure,  which  terminated  its  short  but  brilhant 
career  of  a  fortnight  in  a  conflagration  most  piteous  to  behold.  As 
I  saw  the  last  of  it  then ;  as  I  watched  Mr.  Qailter  saving  his  water- 
colours,  which  he  sold  the  other  day  for  the  tricing  sum  of  seventy 
thousand  pounds  ;  as  I  wandered  among  the  debris  which  clothed 
the  sides  of  the  bill,  consisting  of  china,  glass,  and  mosaic  jewelry 
from  the  exhibition  department ;  baked  meats  and  bottled  drinks 
and  electro-plate,  all  more  or  less  tarnished  with  smoke  and  fire,  from 
the  stores  of  Messrs.  Bertram  and  Roberts;  as  I  contemplated  all  the 
fignres  from  the  Vienna  Exhibition  in  their  national  costumes  on  their 

I      bocks  on  the  grass,  with  mild  imbecile  faces  and  wooden  heads,  as  if 
onconscious  of  the  dangers  from  which  they  had  narrowly  escaped, 

I     and  of  the  basy  scene  enacted  around  them — little  did  I  imagLne  that    ^^ 
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in  a  conple  of  years*  time  once  more  the  Alexandra  Palace 
rear  its  head  on  Muswell  Hill ;  that  once  more  on  its  opeoing-diy 
the  haton  would  be  wielded  by  Sir  Michael  Costa  ;  that  once  mort 
the  rich  notes  of  Titieua  would  ring  in  its  central  hall ;  and  that  is 
Bpite  of  rain  and  wind,  and  mud  and  mire,  some  ninety  thooBaoi 
spectators,  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  from  the 
counting-houses  of  the  City,  from  the  palaces  of  Belgravia,  from  tiw 
quiet  and  pleasant  houses  of  tho  northern  districts,  in  fact  from  ifl 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  would  climb  the  bill,  and  be  present  in  »0 
their  bravery  of  attire  and  joyousness  of  heart.     After  the  failnie 
of  the  various  efforts  to  utilise  the  ground  as  a  place  of  resort  for  the 
people,  after  the  catastrophe  which  befell  the  original  palace, 
directors  of  the  company  arc  to  be  praised  for  tho  pluck  with  wlii 
they  set  to  work  to  repair  disaster  and  insure  success — efforts 
which  I  must  admit  they  have  been  well  backed  up  by  Sir  Edvsnl 
Lee,  of  Dublin  Exhibition  fame,  and  his  well-trained  staflf. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  the  building,  with  the  onlsidc 
and  inside  of  which  it  is  to  bo  hoped  by  this  time  most  of  the  read 
of  Brlgravia  are  familiar.     It  is  a  matter  of  taste  I  admit,  bntex"' 
temally  it  does  not  seem  so  attractive  as  the  old.     Internally,  bov* 
over,  the  place  gains  on  one,  and  you  like  it  better  the  more  yonwe 
of  it.    In  reality  tho  new  palace  is  far  more  convenient  than  tbeoM. 
The  centre  hall,  the  finest  in  London,  can  seat  twelve  thonBacd 
visitors  and  an  orchestra  of  two  thousand,  and  its  acoustic  |>ro* 
perties  are  all  that  could  bo  desired.     It  is  also  a  matter  of  M 
that  the  partition  walls  are  filled-in  with  glazed  doors  which  foM  i'' 
recesses,  so  that,  as  notably  in  the  case  of  the  corridor  coninu'  i 
with  tho  refreshment  department,  you  have  a  fine  view  from  one  end 
of  tho  building  to  another.     One  great  advantage  of  the  place  i3  lli*l 
you  are  soon  out  of  it  into  the  fresh  air,  whether  you  seek  that  in 
the  little  nook  knonn  as  the  Italian  Garden,  or  at  the  numorons 
places  of  exit,  by  means  of  which  you  can  escape  from  the  crowd 
and  contemplate  the  unrivalled  scene  of  loveliness  all  round — for  yoa 
get  no  finer  view  in  Middlesex  than  that  from  Muswell  Hill.    Another 
advantage  of  the  Palace  is  tho  seclusion  of  each  department.    There 
are  people,  I  believe,  who  object  to  theatres,  who  hold  them  to  b© 
naughty  places,  and  who  charitably  deem  those  who  resort  to  thetn, 
and  especially  actors  and  actresses,  as  little  better  than  the  wicked, 
classing  them  in  the  same  rank  as  French  freethinkers  or  Fijian 
cannibals.     *  You  see,'  said  one  of  them  to  me,  a  heavy  father  of  i 
family,  '  you  see  I  can  take  my  children  to  the  Alexandra  Palaca, 
and  they  need  not  know  that  there  is  a  theatre  there  at  all.*     The 
concert-room  in  like  manner  is  cut  oS  from  the  rest  of  the  bnildiug, 
and  80  is  the  exhibition  and  sale  department.    I  own  I  greatly  re- 
joice in  this  latter  arrangement.    I  have  no  objection  to  a  display  of 
attractive  warea.    Mt.  Chaffers  junior  will  show  you  such  porcelain 
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and  Buch  lacquered  boxes  from  Japan  as  will  make  your  mouth 
Witter ;  and  if  jou  are  a  tiller  of  the  Boil,  Mr.  Carter's  cabbages  and 
to^x^Xiips  will  send  you  into  fits ;  and  as  for  the  elegant  little  trifles  in 
t**^^  way  of  lace  and  bijoutcricj  which  handsome  young  ladies  will 
!'''3^    and  tempt  a,  fellow  into  buying^  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Benson's 
i*^*^<ks,  of  Messrs.  Elkingtoii's  electro-plate,  and  of  Messrs.  Peek 
*^cl    Frean*s    biscuits,  and    neat   cases    of   apparently    refreshing 
^^iiors  in  the  corridor;   well,  all  these  things  are  excellent  in  a 
'^^zaar,  and  I  hope  that  those  who  placed  them  in  the  Alexandra 
^alace  may  find  a  profit  in  doing  so.     It  is  quite  right  that  a  man, 
Or  a  woman  either,  should  be  able  to  turn  an  honest  penny  when  he 
or  she  has  a  chance.    But  one  may  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
And  as  Biddy  Fudge — or  if  not  Biddy,  her  brother,  or  one  of  the 
family  —  objected  to   the   flower-girls    of  Paris   'that  they  spoil  a 
romance    with  pecuniary  views,*  so  the  present  TOter  may  be  for- 
given if  he  remarks  that  business  is  business,  and  pleasure  is  plea- 
Bure,  and  tbut  when  iu  pursuit  of  the  latter,  one  had  better  not  have 
too  much  of  the  shop.     Men  do  not  always  have  a  cheque-book  in 
their  pockets,  nor  are  all  in illion aires.     In  the  picture  department 
I  learn  from  Mr.  Spackman  that  already  a  good  trade  is  being  done  : 
the  picture-galleries  exist  for  such  a  purpose,  and  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace  I  believe,  as  regards  them,  you  may  go  farther  and  fare  worse. 
But  one  does  not  always  want  to  be  purchasing  carpets,  or  pianos, 
or  even  wedding-cakes  and  perambulators,  and  it  is  quite  as  well 
that  the  work  of  buying  and  selling  and  getting  gain  be  not  too  pro- 
minent in  a  place  of  amusement  and  popular  resort.      And  after  all, 
it  is  not  a  mere  ba^'.aar  or  an  industrtal  exhibition  the  Britiah  pub- 
lic desiderate  ;   they  have  even  not  taken  kindly  to  education  and 
self- improvement.    If  England  were  polled  to-morrow,  the  vote  would 
go  dead  against  the  School  Boards.     The  Panopticon  was  a  failore 
till  it  became  the  Alhambra  ;    and  the  lectures  and  lecturers  which 
were  to  have  turned  the  Crystal  Palace  into  a  modem  university 
are  unknown  to  the  gentleman  who  goes  there  to  enjoy  his  lunch. 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  principal  feature  of 
the  Palace — its  out-door  grounds  and  the  uses  to  be  made  of  them. 
Curiosity  will  lead  the  kdies  to  inspect  minutely  the  Japanese 
village,  which  was  so  prominout  an  attraction  iu  the  Vienna  Ex- 
hibition, and  to  study  the  diving  apparatus,  or  to  go  as  far  as  the 
banqueting  hall — which  was  to  have  been  a  German  gymnasium, 
and  which  now  pays  better  devoted  to  gymnastics  of  another  sort. 
Bat  the  grounds  are  fine,  and  their  natural  advantages  have  been  made 
the  most  of  by  Mr.  M*Kenzie,  who  has  recollected  that  the  place 
is  a  park  and  not  a  flower-garden,  and  has  studied  not  so  much  minute 
detail  as  general  elTect,  and  it  ia  there  the  visitors  will  chiefly  dis- 
port themselves.  The  Park  is  more  than  220  acres  in  extent,  and 
is  well  wooded  and  supplied  with  ornamental  water^  and  yon  may 
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^M      hear  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  cnokoo  by  day  and  the  nightisgik 

^M      bynight.  Tho  Grove — asliUpleasanterbitof  shrabben-and  greeDery, 

l^*       as  Leigh  Hunt  "vronld  have  called  it — of  about  17  acres  of  lasd,  Im 

been  wisely  added.     The  reader  may  remember,  now  I  hare  qootd 

Leigh  Hunt,  that  he  was  bom  in  the  quiet  villape  of  Sontbgaie,  jnl 

I       at  tho  north  of  the  Park,  aud  that  he  thanked  God — as  indeed  be  bi 
every  reason  for  doing — that  he  was  born  in  a  district  of  such  rustic 
charms.     Well,  these  charms  are  more  or  less  attached  to  all  tin 
northern  suburbs  still ;  and  nowhere  are  they  more  fully  conspicuom, 
nowhere  is  the  grass  greener,  tho  landscape  more  undulating,  the 
foliage  of  the  oaka  and  elms  finer  than  in  the  Alexandra  Park. 
Of  course  the  Grove  is  the  climax  of  the  place.     It  is  a  tndi- 
tion — which  I  cannot,  however,  find  to  have  much  foundation  is 
(act — that  Thrale  lived  in  the  Grove,  that  he  was  visited  there  hj 
Johnson  ;  and  to  this  day  there  is  an  avenue  bearing  tho  title  of  Dr* 
'^m       Johnson's  Walk.     Of  course  I  can't  pretend  to  say  that  Dr.  Job- 
^P      son  never  set  his  foov  in  the  Grove  at  Muswell  Hill ;  I  think,  fvrr- 
^       haps,  tho  chances  are  he  did.    Wo  hear  of  the  learned  lexicographer 
'^      at  Hampstead,  and  we  know  one  of  the  men  whom  he  most  lored, 
^M      and  whose  society  he  most  enjoyed,  was  Beauclerk.     We  know— 
^m      for  does  not  Boswell  tell  us  ? — that  Johnson  visited  him  at  Windsor, 
^P      and  that  he  got  up  one  night  to  have  a  *  frisk'  with  him  and  Langton, 
which,  after  a  bowl  of  bishop  in  a  Covent-garden  tavern,  teruiiiiftt«d 
with  a  row  down  to  Billingsgate.     Moreover,  when  Beauclerk  wis 
ill,  did  not  Johnson  aay,  Boswell  writes,  with  a  voice  faltering  with 
emotion,  'Sir,  I  would  walk  to  the  extent  of  the  diameter  oftbft 
earth  to  save  Beauclerk*  ?     And  if  he  would  have  done  so,  we  nuy 
infer  that  when  well  he  went  as  far  as  Muswell  Hill  to  see  Bean- 
clerk,  which  would   have  required  a  less  waste   of  strength  and 
shoo-leather.      Of  Muswell  Hill  just   after  Beauclerk's  time  the 
Honourable   Mrs.    Boscawen   thus    \mtes   to  dear   Mrs.  Delanj. 
She  describes  it  as  an  adventure.     Lady  Murray  had  given  her  t 
catalogue  of  the  plants  that  were  to  be  sold  at  Muswell  Hill  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.     Accordingly  she  drove  off  to  see  the  plants,  and 
being  early,  wished  to  walk  round  tho  grounds,  where,  she  writes, 
'  I  had  often  admired  many  curious  trees  and  shrubs.     The  gardener 
said  no ;   the  plants  were  to  be  seen  in  the  library,  and  farther 
I  must  not  go.'     (Let  me  add,  Beauclerk  had  died  in  1781,  and 
his  library  had  been  sold  for  upwards  of  five  thousand  pounds.)    The 
lady  in  vain  remonstrated.     As  she  grumbled,   she  eoutinnes,  '% 
gentle  voice  said,  "  The  master  of  the  house,  Mr.  Potter,  is  just  com- 
ing down  that  walk."     For  him  I  waited,  and  soon  Mr.  and  Mre, 
Potter  and  the  three  Miss  Potters  appeared.     To  them  cnrtaying  low, 
I  told  ray  wish  and  my  name.     They  most  graciously  said  I  ahotild 
walk  all  around,  and  they  would  attend  me.     They  did,  and  boob 
fell  into  Admiration  at  m-j  tea7!\ed^<ft  w\v^n.  I  told  them  this  was 
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'hamlock  sprnce"  and  that  a  **  deciduous  cypress."  At  length  we 
e  to  a  Ivoman  altar,  and  there  my  landlord  instructed  me  in  his 
tanx.  He  showed  me  a  Greek  inscription  npon  it ;  said  it  came 
from  Jorusalom — for  Mr,  Beauclerk  spared  for  no  expense  in  these 
things — and  hid  me  ohserve  the  hollow  at  the  top,  which  was  for  holy 
■frater,  I  said  I  helieved  that  was  only  used  by  Roman  Catholics. 
He  Baid,  **  Yes,  it  was  a  Roman  Catholic  altarf  fetched  from  Jeru- 
salem, of  a  vast  ago  indeed."  '  And  thus  we  part  with  Mrs.  Bob- 
•'^'^en  and  the  traditions  which  connect  Johnson  with  the  Grove  at 
■''^Qswell  Hill.  It  is  to  be  feared  the  young  and  rising  generation  care 
^'*«7  little  for  such  things.  It  was  very  different  when  I  was  a  good 
■*^J,  and  learned  from  Agnes  Strickland  and  her  gifted  sisters — 
^4lj8.  Moody  and  Mrs.  TniU,  author  of  the  Backwoods  of  Canada — 
^o  write  poetry,  which  they  were  good  enough  to  hear  me  repeat  in 
^lleir  fine  old  dining-room  at  Reydon  Hall.  I  qnestion  whether  Dr. 
Johnson's  ghost  ever  would  seek  to  Tevisit  the  Grove.  What  can 
it  be  expected  to  care  for  picnics  and  wedding-breakfasts,  for  Swed- 
ish restaurants  and  croqnet-gronnds,  or  even  for  '  the  performances 
of  the  Company's  military  band  in  an  open-air  orchestra' — I  quote 
the  programme — '  of  suitable  design*  ?     Such  sublunary  trifles 
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*  Krebua  disdains; 
Calm  pleasures  there  ibide — majestic  paias.' 


The  fact  is,  the  Alexandra  Park  and  Palace  are  more  especially 
fitted  for  out-door  sports  and  pastimes,  and  we  want  snch  places  as 
Xondou  increases  daily,  and  lays  its  heavy  hand  more  and  more  on 
xnral  sights  and  scenes.  Fresh  air  and  healthy  recreation  are  needed 
in  such  a  city  as  London,  where  the  young  men  spend  all  day  in 
stolfy  counting-houses  and  busy  conrts,  where  the  sun  never  shines, 
and  where  the  sweet  perfimie  of  the  coimtry  with  healing  on  its 
wings  is  never  home.  Dr.  Watts  was  an  excellent  man.  It  was 
quite  right  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  as  the  good  people  ' 

I  at  Southampton  did  the  other  day ;  nor  could  Mr.  Samuel  Morley, 
M.P.,  have  done  better  than  go  there  to  preside  on  the  occasion  of 

I       its  inauguration  ;  bat  Dr.  Watts  did  write  nonsense  sometimes,  and 

I  especially  when  be  wrote  that  *  the  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man.* 
I  believe  in  size  :  the  men  who  have  ruled  the  world  have  been  bigmen ; 
never  did  I  feel  this  more  than  when  I  stood  in  tbc  old  romantic 
town  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Sedan,  and 
saw  wagon-loads  by  the  hundred  of  little  puny  Frenchmen  on  their  way 
to  Germany,  and  contrasted  them  with  the  big  square-headed  Ger- 
mans, in  whose  custody  they  were  :  truly  the  latter — Teutons,  blue- 

I  eyed  and  yellow-haired — were  sons  of  Anak,  and  the  little  French- 
men seemed  pigmies  by  their  side.  Ever  since  I  have  had  increased 
faith  in  bono  iind  muscle;  and  in  the  England  of  the  future,  if  we 
are  to  hold  our  own,  we  shall  want  bone  and  muscle ;  and  in. 
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fine  grounds  of  the  Palace  ample  preparation  has  been  made  for  the 
manafactnre  of  either.  On  the  artificial  lake  in  the  north  boating  ftM 
other  aquatic  sports  are  carried  on ;  on  onr  left  as  we  enter  by  tlie 
rail  there  are  fiue  archery  grounds.  The  cricket-ground  is  the  bestoo 
the  north  side  of  London,  being  ten  acres  in  extent,  or  two  acres 
larger  than  Lord's,  with  two  paviJions,  and  every  convenience  foi 
cricketers,  hx  time  a  fine  open-air  swimming  bath,  now  in  course  of 
construction,  will  be  completed.  Bicycling  and  all  athletic  sports  will 
be  encouraged  ;  and  now  that  the  London  apprentice  may  no  longer 
disport  himself  in  Moorfield^,  it  is  desirable  that  his  modem  sue- 
cessor  be  equally  catered  for.  After  all  there  is  nothing  in  a  siuri- 
tary  or  national  point  of  view  of  more  pressing  importance  than  tlu 
physical  education  of  the  people.  From  that  to  horses  the  transitiott 
is  natural.  The  success  of  the  races  hitherto  held  at  the  AJexandn 
Park  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  the  natural  suburban  home  for  sodi 
sports,  and  in  the  grand  stand  the  ladies  can  enjoy  a  race  witboot 
having  anything  to  fear  from  the  weather.  The  trotting  ring,  on  the 
American  principle,  is  not  only  a  novelty,  but  will  do  much  to  develop 
the  best  quulities  of  our  horses.  Already  I  find  horaes  are  coming 
to  the  Park  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  if  in  conseqnence  horse- 
flesh be  cheai)er  imd  better,  a  vast  benefit  will  be  conferred  on  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  of  society.  One  word  as  to  the  refresh- 
ments. If  hunger  be  the  best  sauce,  I  know  no  place  where  a  man 
will  have  a  better  chance  of  enjoying  his  food  than  in  the  dining- 
rooms  and  bars  with  which  Palace  and  Park  alike  rejoice.  There  is 
uo  air  more  bracing  and  appetising  than  that  of  the  north  ofLondofl. 
Even  at  Holloway  this  is  the  case.  The  respected  governor  oflh* 
City  gaol  there  told  me  one  day,  when  I  had  to  pay  the  place  a  viidt, 
that  he  found  the  prisoners  ate  as  much  food  again  the^e  as  they  did 
at  Newgate.  Bertram  and  Roberts  know  this.  Undoubtedly,  as  I  can 
testify  from  personal  experience  and  observation,  one  gets  terribly 
hungry  and  thirsty  on  Muswell  Hill. 

Of  course  there  are  those  who  lament  the  erection  of  such  places 
as  the  Alexandra  Palace,  but  the  philanthropist  will  rejoice.  It  is 
an  immense  improvement  on  the  old  disreputable  tea-gardens  aad 
drunken  fairs  in  which  our  forefathers  took  their  pleasures  sadly. 
Even  the  rough  becomes  refined  and  the  snob  less  of  one  in  good 
society.  We  are  alt  of  us  tho  better  for  a  day  spent  in  hearing  good 
music,  looking  at  good  pictures,  breathing  pure  country  air,  seeing 
people  enjoy  themselves.  But  perhaps  the  best  thing  in  its  favoar 
has  yet  to  be  said — the  Alexandra  Palace  is  accessible  in  twenty^two 
minutes  by  railway  from  the  City,  and  is  within  a  six  miles'  drive 
from  Charing  Cross. 

J.  EWINQ  OITOHIK. 
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^  manufactore  of  a  literary  repatatlon  is  in  these  days  more  of  a 
ecbanical  process  than  anything  elfle.  Certain  deSnite  forces  have 
be  set  in  operation,  and  certain  ascertainable  results  will  be  forth- 
ming.  It  is  the  age  of  advertising  and  it  is  the  age  of  pufifs.  An- 
Drship  is  a  trade,  and  it  is  amenable  to  the  same  principles  and 
5'emed  by  the  same  practices  as  any  other  form  of  commercial 
terprise.  If  one  walks  dow-n  Piccadilly  any  Levee  or  Drawing- 
>nx  day  in  this  leafy  month  of  June,  one  is  pretty  sure  to  witness 

apparition  which  may  Biirprise  the  intelligent  foreigner.  It  is 
-ogether  a  highly  grotesque  affair.  A  tiny  conveyance  drawn  by 
pair  of  miniature  ponies,  a  liliputian  postillion  with  powdered  wig, 
rgcouB  in  light-blue  jacket,  and  boots  trimmed  with  gold  lace, 
equally  diminutive  footman  perched  on  the  pedestal  behind 
-those  are  detaila  which  may  suggest  the  tout  ensemble  of  tho 
uipage  of  General  Tom  Thumb.  But  tiny  as  are  tho  steeds,  the 
^icle,  and  attendants,  it  is  a  full-grown  couple — a  man  and  woman 
complete  stature,  and  whose  ineffable  dowdiness  of  appearance 
''ni  a  squalid  contrast  to  the  tinsel  decoration  of  the  turn-out — 
^ich  this  odd  machine  upon  wheels  whirls  along  in  the  stream  of 
otighams,  barouches,  victorias,  and  '  T-carls/  amid  the  merriment 
tho  Arabs  and  tho  curiosity  of  the  loafers.    If  you  look  at  the  hall 

body  of  tho  carnica  in  question,  you  will  see  that  it  is  pasted 
^er  with  placards  which  proclaim  the  fact  that  the  seven-and-six- 
Bimy  shirts  of  Sewing  Machine,  999  Oxford-street,  are  unequalled 
t  the  world,  and  that  for  cheap  grocery  there  is  no  man  like  the 
Teat  Bung  of  Brompton-road.     Contemporary  literature  presents 

0  ua  an  exactly  analogous  phenomenon  ;  only  in  this  case  it  causes 
io  astonishment,  and  the  long-suffering  British  public  observes  it 
rith  admiration  and  awe.  Periodically  there  is  an  extraordinary 
nstle  in  tho  thoroughfares  of  criticism.  You  might  imagine  from 
ie  excitement  and  clamour,  the  stir  and  the  suspense,  that  tho  ad- 
ant  of  an  intellectual  giant  was  announced.     Nothing  of  the  kind; 

is  our  young  friend  the  advertising  urchin  over  again.  The  critics 
icklo  as  loudly  as  if  they  all  of  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bard  vrhom 
ley  single  out  for  honour,  had  laid  eggs,  and  your  ears  are  deafened 
f  the  prodigious  din.  It  ia  annoying  to  experience  such  a  diaap- 
sintment.  But  the  device  has  not  been  unsuccessful  to  those  im- 
ledlately  interested  in  it,  and  the  Sewing  Machines  aud  Bungs  of 
ir  literature  with  their  patrons — exultant  as  the  latter  are  oi  iW 
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prosperity  of  their  proteges — have  coutriTed  to  thrust  themselva 
upon  the  attontioD  of  the  public. 

If  one  excepts  the  earlier  works  of  Mr.  Browning  and  Mr.  Tea* 
nyeon,  the  eo-cnJletl  popnlanty  of  all  the  poetry  of  the  day  h«9  hm 
secured  by  expedients  of  this  nature  ;  and  I  am  bold  to  aay,  is  I 
am  prepared  to  prove,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  vein 
there  Is  no  metrical  \vnter  in  the  English  language  who  has  adTueid 
a  dngle  inch  in  public  esteem,  who  has  sold  a  single  copy  of  liii 
worksj  or  been  credited  with  coming  within  a  thousand  milcft  of 
the  heights  of  Parnassus,  unless  his  progress  has  been  heralded  bj 
one  of  the  critical  cliques  of  the  period.     The  crazes  of  criticisu 
vary  irom  time  to  time.     We  are  now  possessed  by  a. furore  for  pre- 
Raphaohtism  and  Hellenism.     Mr.  W.  Morris  and  Mr.  D.  G,  Bo8- 
setti  have  each  their  claqueurs  in  the  press,  who  are  never  weariet 
of  protesting  that  the  authors  of  the  Earthly  Paradise  and 
Blessed  Damosel  are  the  greatest  poets  whom  this  century  has 
duced,  inferior  it  may  be  to  Shakespeare,  but  certainly  superiorly 
Byron.    A  certain  disciple  of  this  school,  Mr.  W,  B.  Scott»  Las  re- 
cently published  a  volume  of  verses  which  are  '  far-off  echoes  ofth© 
master-strains/  and  that  too  has  received  an  utterly  extrava^t 
amount  of  inflated  eulogy.     Similarly,  there  can  he  no  doubt  Uut 
Mr.  Browning's  last  poem  is  his  worst — the  most  pedantic,  the  most 
prosaic,  the  least  likely  to  please  or  to  be  intelligible  to  posteritj* 
But  then  it  contains  a  host  of  allusions  to  Greek  literature  in  gene- 
ral, and  to  Aristophanes  and  Euripides  in  particular — allusions  which 
Mr.  Browning  has  caught  up  parrot-liko  from  the  Master  of  Balfiol 
— and  it  is  applauded  by  these  besotted  Aristorchi  of  joumaliam  tB 
a  work  of  immortal  art.     This  sort  of  thing  is  not  criticism  at  all; 
it  is  cant — cant  more  or  less  educated,  no  doubt ;  the  cant  of  eul* 
turc,  if  you  like ;  but  still  cant,  genuine,  unmitigated,  and  detestable. 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  a  critical  craze  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  prevailed.     That  was  in  the  ante-pagan  and  pre-pre-Ra- 
phaelite  period.     One  heard  less  about  art  and  mora  about  nature. 
The  world  learned  one  fine  morning,  on  the  authority  of  the  Aihe- 
meum,  that  a  new  poetical  luminary  of  the  first  magnitude  had  jost 
burst  across  the  horizon.     A  fresh  '  school'  had  asserted  its  exist- 
ence north  of  the  Tweed,  and  theachiovcmontsof  one  of  whose  mem- 
bers were  to  rekindle  the  forgotten  glories  of  modem  Athens.    Tho 
name  of  the  school  was  the  Spasmodic,  and  the  name  of  the  bright 
particular  star  was  a  writer  who  assumed  the  obrious  nom  dc  pltmt 
of  *  Sydney  Yendys.*     This  cryptogram,  when  done  into  the  plain 
prose  of  every-day  life,  denoted  the  flesh- and-blood  reality  of  Mr. 
Sydney  Dobell.     Mr.  Sydney  Dobell  was  not,  indeed,  a  Scotolua&n 
by  birth.     He  was  the  son  of  a  wine-merchant,  and  until  Mr.  NicLol 
iufurmed  the  world  that  the  place  of  his  nativity  was  Cranbrook  iu 
Kent— he  himself  being  'the  oldest  son  of  the  descendant  of  an 
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Sussej.  fftmily,  distinf^islied  on  the  Cavalier  side  when  Charloa  was 
kinf^' — it  was  believed  that  ho  was  born  at  Hackney.  Bat  Mr.  Do- 
bell  was  Scotch  hy  adoption.  Ho  lived  a  ^eat  deal  in  Edinburgh^ 
and  his  literary  brother-in-Rrms  was  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  the  aroh- 
poetical  charlatan  of  his  time.  The  late  Alexander  Smith  was  a 
semi-instructed  and  wholly  uneducated  man,  with  a  natural  turn  for 
writing  smart  prose,  who  chose  to  consider  himself  on  this  account 
*  heaven-ordained  j»oet.  His  Summer  in  Sktfe  is  a  volume  of  capi- 
tally-writteu  sketches  ;  his  Life  Drama  has  no  chorauteristieH  but 
hyperbole,  and  no  features  but  extravagance.  However,  the  Athe- 
fur-um  declared  on  its  veracity  as  an  organ  of  contemporary  criticism 
that  a  new  order  of  divine  bards  had  arisen,  and  that  in  this  hier- 
archy the  author  of  the  Raman  occupied  the  most  commanding 
place. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  public  came  to  taste  the  vintage  of 
■which  the  Athcmtum  had  given  it  such  preposterously  belauded  sam- 
ples, a  good  many  wry  faces  were  made.     It  uxight  be  very  well  to 
Bay  that  the  new  beverage  was  the  pure  uuadulteratcd  juice  of  the 
gfape,  as  grown  and  drunk  on  the  slopes  of  Parnassus ;    that  all 
the  stuff  which  men  and  women  had  hitherto  drunk,  uuder  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  the  real  article,  was  drugged — that  Byron  was 
tored,  and  Shakespeare  medicated.     The  public  exclaimed  that 
that  was  the  case,  it  would  sooner  quaQ'  its  original  and  noxious 
Bverogo  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  instead  of  this  queer- tasting  elixir 
'<£  (Ustilled  from  the  sacred  source  of  Castaly.     Mr.  Disraeli  has 
^Id  us  in  one  of  his  novels  of  two  gentlemen  who  dined  together, 
^^(1  fancied  themselves  a  political  party.     In  like  manner  the  Spas- 
modic bards  of  tho  North  supped  together,  and  imagined  they  were 
^  Bchool.     The  delusion  was  fostered  by  the  aatcUitcs  whom  their 
lofflt  notoriety  attracted,  and  the  hallucination  was  encouraged  by 
the  plaudits  of  tho   great  authority  of  periodical  criticism.     At  that 
time  there  w^as  a  good  deal  of  tolerably  pleasant  society  in  Edinburgh, 
and  Edinburgh  society,  immensely  flattered  by  the  Atkcm^um,  com- 
menced to  swear  by  the  bard  Dobell  and  the  poet  Smith,     Personal 
worshippers  and  humble  imitators  were  not  wanting.     Young  advo- 
catea  without  a  practice  and  newly-fledged  doctors  waiting  for  pa- 
tients abounded  in  Edinburgh — many  of  them  enthusiastic,  intelli- 
gent, with  a  genuine  aptitude  for  literary  composition  as  well  aa 
literary  devotion.     To  rave  about  nature  and  the  universe,  and  the 
sea  and  the  sky,  to  talk  second-hand  philosophy,  to  spout  their  own 
and  their  Mends*  verses,  to  take  whisky-toddy  like  men,  to  discuss 
every  conceivable  subject  under  the  face  of  the  sun,  to  lay  down  the 
law  for  every  one,  to  wear  uiicouth  clothes,  and  to  adopt  an  eccentric 
mien — these  were  the  qualificatious  for  admission  into  the  company 
of  those  who  made  up  the  Spasmodic  school,  the  recognised  and 
native  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Alexander  Smith.     It  is  true  Ih&i  ^ 
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Dobell  was  admitted  to  bo  greater  oven  than  a  Smith  ;  but  then  Mr. 
Dobell  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  Southron,  and  provincial  vanity 
or  patriotism  was  quite  as  much  an  element  in  the  articles  of  the 
faith  of  this  literary  coterie  as  loyalty  to  the  grand  cause  of  metrittl 
hysteria. 

The  writings  of  Sydney  Dobell  and  Alexander  Smith  have,  a  few 
short  pieces  excepted,  become  already  forgotten.  No  one  reads,  or 
could  read,  nowadays  Balder,  the  Roman,  and  the  Life  Drama: 
and  probably  the  few  who  did  read  those  intolerably  diffuse  workft 
once  were  at  the  time  extravagantly  exaggerated.  It  is  incredible  tbl 
a  man  of  taste,  as  Alexander  Smith  in  some  respects  undoubtwUy 
was,  should  have  produced  the  absurdities  which  every  page  of  his 
poems  displays.  I  really  do  not  know  that,  clever  as  Professor  Ay- 
tonn*s  satire  upon  the  Spasmodic  writers — FirmiUan — is,  it  rend* 
at  all  more  like  a  batire  than  does  A  lA/e  Drama  itself.  Wlien 
one  comes  across  such  lines  as  these : 

*  For  as  a  torrtd  sunset  botls  with  gold 
Up  to  the  zeoith,  fierce  within  my  soul 
A  pauion  barns  from  baitement  to  the  oope.' 

'  Most  bouIb  are  shut 
By  sense  from  grandeur,  as  a  man  who  mores 
Night-capp'd  and  wrapp'd  in  blankets  to  the  noeo.* 

'  When  the  dark  dumb  Earth 
Lay  on  her  back,  and  watehM  the  Bhiniog  stars,' — 

Bucb  lines,  to  pick  only  a  few  at  random  out  of  a  whole  mass  of 
similar  extravagances,  remind  one  of  the  splendid  turgidities  of 
Bomba^tes  Furioao,  or  tho  i>oetic  fustian  on  which  Persius  has  been 
BO  severe^  and  which  ho  has  parodied  so  cleverly  in  his  first  satire: 

*  Sic  cofltam  longo  subduximus  Apeaaino 

Torra  Mimalloneis  iiqplDrunt  comua  bombts, 
Et  raptum  vitaln  caput  nblatura  RUperbo 
Ba^saris,  et  lyncem  Mtenas  Hexura  corymbis 
Buton  iDgeminat ;  repambilis  aiuonat  Echo.' 

The  truth  is  that  any  travesty  of  the  most  characteristic  manner  of 
Alexander  Smith,  and  in  some  degree  of  Sydney  Dobell  too,  is  im- 
possible. FirmiUan  is  a  clever  and  amusing  composition,  but  It  is 
not  one  whit  more  preposterous  than  A  Life  Drama. 

*A  drunk  marluer 
Who,  stumbling  o'er  the  bulwark,  makes  a  olutoh 
At  the  wild  incongruity  of  ropes.' 

'To  recreate  stupendous  harmonies.* 

*I  watolk  them  as  tlie  watcher  on  the  brook 

Sees  the  youug  Balmon  wrestling  from  its  egg, 
And  rerels  in  its  future  bright  carver.' 
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Whom  am  If    If  mj  mind  deeeWes  me  notf 
Upon  that  common  where,  two  years  ago, 
An  old  blLod  beggar  came  and  craved  an  alms ; 
Then  be,  destroyiog  a  stapendoaa  thoaght 
Jost  bursting  in  my  mind — a  glorioua  bnd 
Of  poM|^,  but  blasted  ere  it's  blown  I — 
I  bade  the  old  fool  take  the  left-ward  path 
Which  leads  to  the  deep  quarry,  where  be  fell — 
At  least  I  deem  so,  for  I  heard  a  iplash ; 
Bat  I  was  gazing  on  the  gibbous  luoon, 
And  durst  not  lower  my  celestial  Aight 
To  care  for  such  an  insect- worm  as  he  I* 

All  this  may  be  exquisitely  sonorous  fooling,  but  it  finds  its  exact 
parallel  in  passages  from  the  RoTnan  and  Balder,  What  can  bo 
more  ludicrously  fantastic  than 

'  The  haughty  sun  of  Jane  had  walk'd  long  days 
Through  the  tall  pastures,  which,  like  mendicants, 
Uung  their  fiere  heads  and  sued  for  rain'F 

And  again  from  the  same  poem — the  Eotnan: 

*  Onf,  I've  a  good  tale. 

LAnothf^r,  I  better. 

Another,  I  the  best. 

Awttkcr.  Uine  caps  superlative. 
AnotKer,  Hurrah  1  and  mine's 

A  feather  In  the  cap. 
Another.  Boys,  mine's  the  bird 

That  grew  the  feather.* 

Or  take  this  from  Balder — and  such  specimens  might  be  multiplied 
to  infinity : 

'  Ton  floors,  in  whose  black  oak 
The  straiten'd  hamadryad  lives  and  groans.* 

Bat  the  story  of  the  satire  of  Firmilian  lies  less  in  its  parodies- 
of  eccentricities  of  style  than  in  its  overt  attacks  upon  the  method 
and  the  principles  of  the  Spasmodic  writers.  To  a  mind  like  Aytoun*8, 
educated  in  the  traditions  of  poetical  correctness,  and  to  an  ear  at- 
tuned to  the  harmonies  of  the  poets  of  Athens  and  Latium,  such 
tricks  of  style  and  excesses  of  diction  as  those  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Spasmodic  writers  uud  their  partisans,  coustituted  the  sum 
and  substance  of  inspired  excellence,  could  nut  bo  otherwise  than 
odious  and  intolerable.  It  was,  I  behove,  in  1853  that  Mr.  Smith's 
Life  Drama  and  Mr.  Dobell's  BaUkr  appeared.  '  The  present 
book,'  wrote  its  author  of  the  last-named  poem,  '  is  the  first  part 
of  a  work  which  I  hope  to  complete  in  three  parts.  I  intend  as  the 
principal  subject  of  that  work  the  progress  of  a  human  being  from 
doubt  to  faith,  from  chaos  to  order.  Not  of  doubt  incarnate  to  faith 
incarnate,  but  of  a  doubtful  mind  to  a  faithful  mind.  In  selecting 
the  type  and  conditions  of  humanity  to  be  repreaeated,  I  cbo^^  (<» 
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eeTeral  important  reasons,  the  poetic  typo  and  the  oonditiona  of 
modem  civilisation.'    Balder,  the  hero  of  the  Dohcllian  rhej-d'trumt 
is  a  moody  maudlin  latter-day  Werther ;  a  variety  of  that  Rpeda 
of  familiar  melodramatic  characters  which  may  boast  Childe  Haruld 
as  their  paternal,  and  Paul  Clifford  as  their  maternal,  grautlfathen. 
Balder  lacks  and  makes  no  pretence  to  the  masculine  vigour  of  the 
Byrouic  type.     He  is  a  poetic  recluse,   dwelling  in  an  *  old  towtf 
gloomy  and  ruinons/  wherein  he  makes  his  eyrie  '  as  an  eagle  among 
the  rocks;*  he  has  married  a  pretty  wife,  of  whom  his  superior  m- 
tellect  tires ;  the  fruit  of  their  union  is  a  baby,  in  whom  it  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  him  to  take  a  paternal  interest,  and  who  appro- 
priately dies ;   while  the  *  tragedy'  closes  on  the  determination— i 
determination  that  he  justifies  on  grounds  of  transcendental  ethica— 
of  Balder  to  kill  his  unfortunate  spouse,  whom  he  has  long  since 
worried  out  of  hor  wits.     This  is  the  precious  work  which  Mr.  John 
Nichol — a  gentleman  whose  abilities  I  admire,  and  whose  oritiaJ 
appreciation,  when  it  is  not  warped  by  the  sentiments  of  a  personal 
partisanship,  I  most  cordially  recognise — characterises  as  *  the  envbodj* 
mcnt  of  the  author's  deepest  thought  and  highest  poetry.'    BtUiUfj 
Mr.  Nichol  naively  informs  us,  was  *  with  the  general  public  and  Ibe 
majority  of  critics  less  fortunate  than  its  predecessor  (the  Iloman)* 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  harder  to  read,  and  the  majority  of  readers  irt 
intolerant  of  poetry  that  taxes  their  wits.'     I  venture  to  think  M 
the  majority  of  readers  are  right,  and  that  it  is  no  more  part  of  the 
mission  of  a  poet  to  turn  himself  into  a  propounder  of  Chinese  pus- 
sies than — as  the  wounded  Southerner,  whose  life's  blood  was  ebbing 
fast,  remarked  to  the  interrogatory  priest — of  a  clergyman  to  vcith* 
last  hours  of  a  parishioner  with  inconvenient  conundrums.     *  Thfl 
plot,'  Mr.  Nichol  euphemistically  continues,  *  is  painful,  and  tbe 
thought  somewhat  monotonous  ;  for  it  harps,  though  with  mar?eQoii8 
subtlety,  on  a  few  strings ;  and  wo  are  wont  to  demand  from  verw, 
above  nil  things,  pleasure  and  variety,  .  .  .  Side  by  side  with  piit- 
ages  of  Shakespearian  grasp  we  have  outrages  against  taste  urf 
senso.'     With  the  single  exception  of  the  epithet  Shakespeam9« 
this  is  a  just  criticism  enough.     In  a  poem  of  between  eight  tad 
nine  thousand  lines,  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  nnqnes- 
tionably  very  clever,  very  fanciful,  and  with  an  abounding  gift  d 
words,  it  is  morally  impossible  that  we  should  not  come  across,  ii 
juxtaposition  with  rhapsodies  and  soliloquies  and  descriptions  of  thfl 
most  execrable  taste,  passages  of  genuine  poetic  beauty,     I  confi- 
dently quote  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  rare  poetic  merit,  cletr 
in  idea,  hard  and  distinct  in  outline,  excellently  conceived,  most  ai* 
mirably,  most  tersely,  and  most  powerfully  expressed : 

Ab  once,  soW  fcUuviwR  ou  %  v*a.V  t^v^^ft. 
To  tbe  «tT€xnt6t  xex^e  MVnvcAi»!w  *  %M\t, 
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nw  height  after  depth,  Alp  beyond  Alp, 
0'«r  whiob  tba  ruing  and  the  sinking  Eoal 
SaU«  into  dutanco,  heaving  u  a  fthip 
0*er  a  great  sea  that  tets  to  Btrands  unMeo. 
And  as  the  mounting  and  descending  bark. 
Borne  on  exultingly  by  the  under  deep, 
Oains  of  the  wild  wave,  something,  not  the  wave, 
Catches  a  joy  of  going  and  a  will 
BwiatlMS,  and  upon  the  last  lee  foam 
Leaps  into  air  beyond  it,— «o  the  sool, 
Upon  the  Alpine  ocean-mountain  tost, 
Ioce<9eant  carried  up  to  heaven  and  plunged 
To  darkue«8,  and  still  wet  with  drops  of  death* 
Held  into  light  eternal,  and  again 
Oast  down,  to  be  again  uplift  in  vast 
And  infinite  succession,  cannot  stay 
Tbe  mad  momentum,  but  in  frenaied  eight 
Of  horizontal  cloudd  and  mista  and  akie« 
And  the  untried  snare,  springs  on  the  surge.* 

one  has  read  a  score  of  lines  of  this  sterling  stamp,  one  is 
sure  to  encounter  some  outrage  upon  correct  poetic  feeling  of 
the  grossest  kind.  Either  it  is  some  monstrous  image,  or  some 
S^'otesqnely  stilted  extravagance  of  phrase,  or  some  hideously  tech- 
nical word,  or  some  clumsy  archaism — of  which  labt  Mr,  Dobell 
*nd  Mr.  Smith  were  both  extremely  fond.  In  other  words,  the 
Spasmodic  poets  write  exactly  as  one  might  expect  men  of  the  true 
poetic  nature,  who  havo  narrowly  escaped  being  men  of  genius ;  men 
■who  certainly  have  a  singular  faculty  of  expression,  but  who  are 
absolutely  uneducated;  men  who  have  been  so  spoiled  by  the  flattery 
of  each  other  and  of  their  local  admirers,  that  they  have  stereotyped 
their  idiosyncratic  defects,  and  exalted  and  magnified  them  as  if 
they  were  virtues — exactly,  I  say,  as  wo  might  expect  such  men  as 
thaee  to  write.  There  is  a  confused  hubbub  of  ideas,  an  enormoua 
tissae  of  words,  with  here  and  there  something  really  felicitous  and 
aidant,  and  hero  and  thoro  a  pui-puri'tis  panntis,  whose  vulgarity  is 
gross,  glaring,  and  irrodccmahio  ;  there  is  no  intellectual  concentra- 
tion ;  no  sense  of  suppressed  power ;  no  logical  subordination  of 
thonght — that  subordination  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  a  really  great 
poet  like  Byron,  however  white  the  heat  of  passion  at  which  ho 
writes.  Between  the  muse  of  Byron  and  the  muse  of  Sydney  Dobell 
or  Alexander  Smith  there  is  all  the  diflerence  between  a  Joan  of 
Arc  in  a  moment  of  sublime  and  inspired  enthusiasm  and  a  house- 
maid roaring  in  a  fit  of  hysterics  on  the  sofa. 

Perhaps  Firmilian  should  bo  described  rather  as  a  reductio  ad 
obBurdum  of  the  principles  which  arc  illustrated  in  the  conception 
and  execution  of  Balder  than  as  what  is  usually  termed  a  satire. 
The  reputed  author  of  Professor  Ajtoun's  '  Spasmodic  Tragedy'  ia 
T.  Percy  Jones,  who,  after  the  DobeUian  a.nii  ^m\\}ciL\aAi  "cx-w^^^ 
claims  in  bis  preface  tho  idea  that  he  ieaia  \io%NiA^  ccvMvivscjL.     ^  "^ 
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br  &om  entertaining  an  angry  feeling  towards  the  gentlemen  vk  I 
have  noticed  my  work,  I  tliank  them  for  having  bronght  mo  fonrwi  I 
•  .  .  There  has  of  late  been  mnch  senseless  talk  "  abont  schools  d  I 
poetry,*'  and  it  has  been  said,  on  the  strength  of  the  inteniil  ^vi- 
deuce  afforded  by  some  passages  in  my  play,  that  I  have  joined  tl& 
rank  and  upheld  the  tenets  of  those  who  belong  to  the  SpasmotSe 
school.     I  deny  the  allegation  altogether.     I  belong  to  no  school  ' 
except  that  of  nature,  and  I  acknowledge  the  authority  of  no  litii^  i 
master.     But  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  I  stand  in  terror  ofi 
nickname,  the  general  bugbear  to  young  authors,  I  have  delibetibelr  | 
adopted  the  epithet  of  Spasmodic,  and  have  applied  it  in  the  tilie-  j 
page  to  my  tragedy.     It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  all  high  poetry  a,  | 
and  must  be,  spasmodic.     Remove  that  element  from  Lear,  from 
Othello,  from  Macbeth,  from  any  of  the  great  works  which  refer ic 
the  coullic't  of  the  passions,  and  what  would  be  the  residue  ?    A 
uiero  caput  morluum,  ...  I  have  been  accused  of  extravagauw, 
principally,  I  presume,  on  account  of  the  moral  obliquity  of  ik 
character  of  Firmilian.      To  that  I  reply  that  the  moral  of  a  pkj 
does  not  depend  upon  the  morals  of  any  one  character  depicted  in  it, 
and  thus  many  of  the  characters  drawn  by  the  magic  pendl  of 
Shakespeare  are  shaded  as  deep,  or  even  deeper  than  Firmilian. 
Consider  carefully  the  character  of  Hamlet,  and  you  will  find  th*the 
is  very  nearly  as  selfish  as  Firmilian.     Hamlet  is  said  to  shadow 
forth  constitutional  irresolution  ;  my  object  in  Firmilian  has  been  to 
typify  **  intellect  without  principle."  ...  I  am  perfectly  aware  thit 
this  poem  is  unequal^  and  that  some  passages  of  it  are  inferior  in 
interest  to  others.     Such  was  my  object ;  for  I  am  convinced  ihai 
there  can  be  no  beauty  without  breaks  and  undulation.     I  am  not 
arrogant  enough  to  assert  that  this  is  the  finest  poem  which  the 
age  has  produced  ;  but  I  eliall  feel  very  much  obliged  to  any  gen- 
tleman who  can  make  me  acquainted  with  a  better.* 

This  is  a  cruelly  faithful  imitation  of  the  style  of  preface  with 
which  Mr.  Sydney  Dobell  familinriHed  his  readers.  In  the  sequel. 
the  characteristicB  of  the  Spasmodic  bards  are  more  directly  and 
amusingly  indicated.  Firmilian  is  a  student  at  Badajos,  whose 
homicidal  proclivities  are  intended  to  burlesque  those  of  Balder. 
Haverillo  is  a  poet,  and  Apollodorus  is  introduced  as  a  critic.  It 
is  from  the  lips  of  these  two  that  most  of  the  sarcasms  levelled  at 
Mr.  Dobell  and  his  followers  fall.  Our  young  spirits,  remark  Ha- 
verillo, 

'  Wfao  call  theroselvea  the  masters  of  the  ag«. 

Are  either  robed  In  philosopbio  mist, 

And,  with  an  air  of  grand  profundity, 
^^L  Talk  mctapbyHio&— which,  sweet  cousin,  means 

^^V  KotbtDg  but  aimlesB  jaivon — or  they  come 

^^B  fifforr  VK  in  fJw.  broad  bombariu'  vrin 

^^M  With  Djiiiitmx  ami  tlirum  aiui  tra^AcendtiHtal  fiifkt$^ 
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^^^H  And  heap  hyperbole  an  metaphor. 

^^^^  Well,  Heaven  be  wilh  Umm,  fur  tbey  do  BimaU  barm  ; 

H^  And  I  no  more  woutd  grudge  them  their  career 

H  Than  I  would  quarrel  with  a  wanton  horse 

H  That  rolls  on  Sundays  in  a  clover  field  ; 

H^  Depend  upon  it,  ere  two  yearn  are  gone 

V  Firmiliika  wUl  be  wiser,* 

■re  have  an  admirably  hunioroua  reproduction  of  the  lyric  vorae, 
^hich  the  Romany  Balder,  smdA  Life  Drama  arc  relieved,  a8 
ws: 

L*  Down  in  the  garden  behind  the  wall 
Merrily  grows  the  bright  green  leek  ; 
The  old  sow  grunts  aa  the  acorus  fnU, 
The  winds  blow  heavy,  the  little  pigR  sqacak  ; 
One  for  tlie  litter  and  three  for  the  teat — 
Hark  to  tbeir  muHic,  Juanna,  my  sweet  t* 
on  does  not  confine  his  satirical  shafts  to  the  Spasmodic 
S.     There  are  the  authors  of  spasmodic  prose  as  well ;  and  Mr. 
lyle  is  described  aa  '  an  Anabaptist,  or  something  of  the  sort, 
I  the  Low  CountrieR,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Teufelsdrockh,' 
ordinary  talk  is  in  this  manner : 

'Twaflft  tirade 
About  fire-horses,  jotuns,  windbags,  owls, 
ChoctawB  and  horsehair,  ifaams  and  Ouokeyism, 
Unwisdoms,  tithes,  and  unveracilies. 
Faith,  when  I  beard  bim  railing  in  crank  terms, 
And  dislocating  languiigo  In  his  howl 
At  pbanta&m  oaptains,  bair  nod  leather  popefl, 
Terrestrial  taw-word^,  lords,  and  law-brlngers, 
I  almost  wished  the  graduato  back  ag&in/ 

'.nou€ment  of  the  drama  is  the  precipitation  of  Firmilian  into 
Lt.  He  has  escaped  from  the  Inquisitors,  who  have  sat  npon 
shortcomings  in  morals  and  his  excesses  in  poetry,  and  is  lured 
his  own  destruction  by  a  chorus  of  ignes  fatui  singing : 

*  stay,  stay,  sUy, 
This  way,  this  way ; 
There's  a  pit  before,  and  a  pit  behind. 
And  the  seeing  man  walks  in  the  path  of  the  blind.' 

iparably  the  best  poetry  of  Mr.  Sydney  Doboll  and  Mr. 
cander  Smith  is  to  be  found  in  their  ballads  and  lyrical  pieces, 
the  second  scene  oi  \\\e  Life  Drama  there  is  a  burat  of  rare 
ity.  I  allude  to  the  lines  which  commence  '  In  the  street/  and 
;:h  a  little  later  continue  : 

*  To  lose  the  sense  of  whirling  streets  'mong  breezy  crests  of  hills, 
Skies  of  larks,  and  haxy  landscapes,  with  fine  threads  of  tWvtt  rills  ; 
Stand  with  forehead  bathed  in  sunset  on  a  mountain's  summer  crown, 
^^d  look  up  and  w&toh  the  shadow  of  the  great  night  coming  down ;       ^ 
........  •  •         M 
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Qlvo  battle  to  the  leagufed  world,  if  thou'rt  worthy,  troly  bnTe, 
Thou  abalt  make  the  hardest  ctionnutanoe  a  helper  or  a  tlare.' 

It  is,  I  think,  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  published  works  of  die 
two  writers,  that  as  Sji'dney  Dobell  had  undoubtedly  the  richer  gift 
of  poetic  delicacy  and  insight,  so  Alexander  Smith's  muse  wascou' 
Btitutionally  more  robust.  Vigjour  of  diction,  swing,  and  »o  then 
are  indeed  in  almost  aU  Mr.  Dobell's  ballads,  some  of  which  itir 
the  heart  as  it  were  a  tmmpet ;  but  in  the  published  collection  of 
those  gronpod  together  under  the  Leading  *  Pingland  in  War-liW 
there  rings  forth  scarcely  a  note  such  as  one  would  look  for  from  ii« 
lyre  of  a  great  and  patriotic  bard.  In  scene  is.  of  Balder  there  ii 
a  little  poem  introduced  which  combines  the  intensity  of  Browning 
in  his  short  and  eiLrlier  pieces  with  the  freshness — a  freshness  thit 
seems  perfumed  with  the  salt  odour  of  the  sea — of  Dibdin.  I  mosi 
be  allowed  to  quote  two  stanzas : 

I  'The  Betfy  Jane  dM  etaok 

^^^  To  see  tbo  game  In  view ; 

^^K  They  linew  the  T7nioa  Jack, 

1^^"  And  the  tyrnut's  flag  we  knew  ; 

f  Oar  captain  shouted  "  Clear  the  dccku  !"  and  the  hosnn'A  whiitUe  blew. 

^^H  Then  oar  gaUant  captain, 

^^H  With  his  hand  he  leized  the  wheel, 

^^M  And  potDt«d  with  hii  stump  to  the  middle  of  the  foe ; 

^^B  '*  Hurrah,  lads,  in  we  go  I'* 

Yon  should  hear  the  British  cheer  fore  and  aft* 

Mr.  Sydney  DobcU  is  represented  to  us  by  his  friend  and  biogrephert 
Mr.  Nichol,  as  a  patriot  of  no  common  order,  and  a  man  who  svm- 
pathiscd  most  fervently  with  all  national  movements,  all  undertakiugfl 
iu  which  the  national  welfare  was  concerned.  Mr.  l^ichol  e^ 
Bpeaks  of  his  'stirring  sonnets  on  our  Crimean  struggle:' I  otf 
only  say  that  I  have  looked  for  such  compositions  in  the  pablishrf 
collection  of  his  works,  and  though  I  have  looked  long  and  carefollji 
have  looked  for  them  in  vain.  In  lien  of  stirring  sonnets,  I  find  i 
series  of  lachrymose  chansons,  dwelling,  each  and  all  of  them,  not 
upon  the  great  national  issues  involved  in  the  war,  bat  upOD  tk 
distressing  influences  of  its  tragic  episodes  on  the  home  life  in 
England.  Mr.  Dobell  regards  the  bloody  drama  purely  under  nh*t 
may  be  called  its  domestic  aspect,  and  as  the  man  who  does  Dot 
assume  to  be  anything  more  than  the  poet  of  the  hearth  natuiallj 
would  regard  it.  Thus  he  tells  us  of  the  woes  of  maidens  whose 
lovers  have  fallen  before  the  raking  fire  of  the  Russian  guns,  of  wives 
left  widows,  of  children  who  are  fatherless.  A  more  saddeniog 
strain  a  poet  could  not  sing,  and  into  it  Mr.  Dobell  puts  all  the 
pathos  of  which  his  nature  was  capable,  and  his  command  of  pftthos 
was  considerable.  But  there  is  nothing  energising  in  them,  nothiogi 
indeed,  which  is  not  enervating ;  nothing  which  is  calculated  to  caiue 
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\£  sofferors  to  forget  fur  a  while  their  own  sorrows  in  the  conscious- 
&8B  of  being  the  instruments  of  some  Bnpreme  national  good.  There 
laj  be  resignation  sometimes;  there  is  gloom  always. 

The  defects  in  Mr.  Sydney  Dobell's  biiUada  are  his  inordinate 
>te  for  Scotticisms,  which  is  an  affectation,  and  his  trick  of  per- 
tly meaningless  repetition,  which  is  an  instance  of  that  onomato- 
CBic  tendency  characteristic  of  the  Spasmodic  school.  It  is  disagree- 
ble  to  the  reader  to  find  words  forced  into  strange  contexts  and 
rriiing  in  queer  altitudes,  in  order  that  a  certain  impression  may 
le  conveyed  to  his  material  senses,  but  it  becomes  a  positive  nuisance 
rhen  one  has  the  same  line  recurring  again  and  again.  In  his 
^ecerioo  LaU  to  Mend,  Mr.  Charles  Reade  gave  a  sample  of  Aas- 


aBw 


poetry : 


*By  the  Worr»-Won»  rivar  I  alew  him, 
I  ulaw  hull  by  the  Woira-Worra  river  ; 
By  the  river  of  Worra-Worra  1  slow  him, 
Him  1  slow  by  the  Worra-Worra  rivor.' 


t  is  probable  that  if  this  stanza  had  been  penned  by  Mr.  Sydney 
)obell,  we  should  have  been  told  a  great  deal  by  Mr.  Nichol  of  the 
dblimity  of  its  rhythmic  effect.  But  Mr.  Dobell  has  penned  a  great 
&any  stanzas  of  exactly  the  same  kind.  Thus  in  a  poem,  '  The 
Mother's  Lesson/  of  some  two  hundred  and  Efty  lines,  considerably 
Ekore  than  three-fourths  are  mere  echoes.     For  instance : 

* "  D'ye  min'  when  the  bull  had  ye  down,  Willio  ? 
JJ'ye  mln'  when  the  bull  bad  ye  down  ? 
D'ye  mio'  wha  grippit  ye  frae  the  big  bull, 
D'ye  min'  o'  his  muokle  red  wan  ? 
D'ye  min*  o*  his  muckle  red  wan,  Willie  7 
D'ye  min'  how  the  bluid  down  ran  ? 
Hecb,  bat  ye'll  be  a  brave  man,  Willie  ; 
Uech,  but  yeUl  bo  a  bravo  man  I" ' 

)nly  an  educated  ear  can  see  what  is  the  special  beauty  of  this 
Bdless  and  sickening  iteration,  or  why  what  would  be  considered  an 
abominable  tautology  if  translated  into  good  English  is  a  poetic 
^nty  when  expressed  in  coUoquiuL  Scotch,     Or  take  this  : 

Rr  80  on  for  a  page  and  a  half.  Mr.  Nichol  of  course  writes  of 
[r.  Dobell  as  a  friend,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  read  his  memoir 
[tbont  seeing  that  he  is  weU  aware  of  these  radical  weaknesses  in 
\o  poetry  of  the  author  of  Balder.  Homo  education,  we  are  told 
rSydney  Dobell  was  not  so  much  educated  at  home  as  not  educated 
nndoubtedly  fosters  the  precocious  forms  of  genius ;  but  in 


O  the  wold,  the  wold  ; 

O  the  wold,  the  wold  ; 

O  the  winter  Btark ; 

O  the  level  dark  ; 

O  the  wold,  tlie  wold,  the  wold  I' 
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absence  of  social  checks,  it  too  often  permits  originality  to  degenenU 
into  eccentricity.  To  the  circumstance  of  the  poet's  early  trainino 
may  be  traced  many  peculiarities  of  a  mind  never  sufficiently  infla- 
enced  by  the  contact  and  friction  of  its  equals.  Innate  beneToleoM 
of  nature  (ivtjtvta)  prevented  this  isolation  in  Mr.  Dobell's  case  fram 
manifesting  itself  as  a  moral,  but  it  remained  as  an  intelleetnil 
defect.  .  .  He  had  all  tlie  reverence  for  superior  wisdom  which  belonga 
to  wisdom,  but  to  ordinary  criticism  he  remained  singularly  nn- 
amenable.*  This  is  merely  an  amiable  way  of  saying  that  Mr. 
Sydney  Dobell  was  so  completely  intoxicated  by  the  eflfusive  ai^nli. 
tion  of  the  coterie  in  which  he  lived,  and  by  the  small  critical  eliqor 
which  pronounced  such  inflated  and  ridiculous  eulogies  upon  bii 
early  work,  that  he  never  recovered  his  intellectual  balance.  If  Mr. 
Dobell  had  been  subjected  to  auspices  more  favourable,  if  be  had 
been  possessed  with  a  less  prodigious  idea  of  hia  own  merits,  h 
might  have  done  much  better  work,  and  might  have  taken  a  lostj 
but  respectable  place  in  the  second  or  third  class  of  English  poeti. 
Instead  he  has  probably  given  us  nothing  that  will  live  ten  yean; 
nor  can  there  bo  imagined  a  more  unkindly  stroke  than  the  whole- 
sale republication  of  his  poetical  remains.  What  was  wanted  waii 
selection,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Nichol  is  of  the  s&me 
opinion,  for  in  an  '  introductory  note'  he  disclaims  all  responsibilit; 
for  any  part  of  the  work  except  the  memoir. 

T.  H.  s.  Bsoon. 
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*  There  is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  Oiat  justice  on  tho  B6lf*condemn'd 
He  deals  on  his  own  soul.* 


Btron, 


Cbaptkb  I. 

E  village,  or,  as  the  inliatitanta  call  it,  the  town,  of  Free  St.  Dan- 
a's lies  in  the  wildcat^  flattest,  poorest,  most  nnhealthy  part  of 
iter.  Hardly  any  one  not  knowing  Ireland  could  nnderstand  what 
ontrast  is  Free  St.  Dunatan'a  to  one  of  our  English  villages.  It 
t  sprang  up  upon  a  rank  and  undraiued  bonf.  Its  houses,  built  in 
)  straggling  rows,  are  ill-ventilated,  ilMighted,  low,  and  heavily 
.tched.  There  are  some  of  them,  lying  back  behind  the  village 
reet,*  which  it  is  real  pain  to  me  to  enter;  for  when  I  stand  in 
t  low  narrow  doorway — which  I  fill — the  little  unwholesome 
chen  seems  all  in  darkness,  for  the  window,  which  cannot  he 
mod,  is  patched  with  paper  or  rag  of  every  shade.  And  there, 
haps,  in  a  corner  near  tho  turf  fire  which  smoulders  on  the  ground, 
ck  man  or  woman  lies  upon  a  heap  of  straw ;  the  pig.  or  often  don- 
,  which  'pays  the  rent/  atabled  near  enough  for  the  two  heads  to 
»e  in  contact  over  and  over  again.     0,  how  unceasingly,  during 

years  I  have  toiled  among  these  poor,  have  I  prayed  and  longed 
power  to  help  them — ^power,  as  well  as  will  and  heart,  to  do  so. 
•  what  could  I  do.  except  try  to  teach  them  to  love  cleanliness  and 
ity?  I  think  that  only  those  who  have  laboured  in  such  a  parish 
aine  can  understand  how  hard  that  lesson  was  to  teach  to  tho  list- 
»  cheerful,  idle  Iriah  poor — so  content  to  beg,  when  begging  was 
iible;  so  consistently  avoiding  regular  work  as  long  as  possible;  so 
-rful  to  endure  filth  and  destitution;  ao  placid  under  reproof;  so 
Bfied  with  a  glass  of  whisky  or  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  midst  of  any 
-rty  or  uncleaniiess. 

The  one  who  did  own  tho  power  which  I  envied — the  one  who 
d  have  done  all  I  vainly  longed  to  do — was  the  old  Squire,  Sir 
^co  Aghner,  wlio  owned  the  vtlluge  and  the  bog,  but  lived  u  couple 
iles  away  at  least,  on  the  shore  of  one  of  our  moat  beautiful  loughs. 
tarely  came  among  us,  and  when  he  did  it  was  only  to  look  up 
e  faulty  tenant  of  whom  his  agent  had  complained.     Year  after 

I  urged  my  request  upon  him.  I  never  thought  I  ought  to  cease 
eating  for  the  help  my  Hock  so  sorely  needed — for  tho  purifying 
draining  of  the  village  cabins;  for  the  building  and  altering  that 
^PBD  Sbbisb,  Vol.  VI.  F.S.  Vol.  XXYI.  "S.^ 
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were  really  necessary  to  make  the  dwellings  wholesome.  But  tbe 
old  Sqnire  always  laughed  and  shmgged  the  matter  awaj;  fcodu 
from  year  to  year  we  staggered  on,  as  it  were,  only  not  going  back; 
and  sickness  came  among  us  very  often,  and  death  was  horriUj 
fainiliur. 

Free  St.  Dunstan's  is  a  different  place  now — I  conld  not  wnt« 
tills  if  it  were  not  so;  hut  even  yet  such  villages  as  that  was  thou  ]k 
festering  under  God's  hright  heaven.  Ay,  and  in  other  close  tm- 
wholesome  cabins  as  in  those  I  knew  so  well,  amid  the  rank  voi 
sinfnl  weeds  which  indifference  and  neglect  have  noorished,  ami, 
jiure,  and  spotless  natures  do  their  life's  work  well  and  bravely. 

Perhaps  gradually,  as  the  years  went  on.  and  Clare  and  I  worked 
among  them,  a  little  outward  change  was  visible;  but  still  the  roolof 
the  foul  weed  was  left,  because  we  had  not  power  to  reach  it- 

My  old  Bppealfi  to  the  Squire  had  been  renewed  a  hundred  tiawi, 
and  unheeded  a  hundred  times,  when  one  day  ho  fell  down  dead  ujiod 
tho  lake  shore,  and  his  nephew  and  nnmesake  inherited  his  title  aad 
property,  which  property  proved  mnch  less  than  every  one  had  imi- 
giued  it  to  be. 

'  All  the  better,*  yonn^  Su-  Horace  said  to  me,  when  I  madotkt 
remark  after  the  reading  of  the  will — '  the  less  the  better,  to  hate  Iaid 
rusting  all  these  years.' 

I  had  known  the  new  Squire  since  he  was  a  boy.  Whenever  ht 
came  from  his  mother's  home  in  Dublin  to  visit  hia  unele  at  St.  Dun- 
Hlan'a  Castle  he  had  always  stayed  anight. or  two  with  us  at  the  littkt 
vicarage,  and  we  all  loved  liim  well.  You  may  gness,  then,  thatv* 
were  ghul  enough  to  hail  him  our  landlord  in  his  nnde's  stead. 

But  almost  immediately  after  the  funeral  he  went  to  Italy  with 
his  invalid  mother,  who  had  been  ordered  there  at  once. 

The  spring  came,  and  still  he  could  not  leave  his  mother,  and  abc 
could  not  return.  I  think  that  the  strong,  tender,  protecting  love  he 
bore  his  mother  was  what  at  first  had  won  hiin  such  a  deep  i^ac0  io 
our  hearts — Clare's  and  miiie.  For  were  not  we  two  all  in  all  to  cm!» 
other?  Could  not  we  feel  the  deep  and  clinging  tenderness  wbicb 
hound  the  parent  to  an  only  child,  and  tho  child  to  an  only  parent? 
To  an  only  parent!— I  have  written  the  words  now,  and  they  shall 
stand.  0,  if  thoy  had  been  true,  my  love,  in  its  courage,  cooH 
have  been  daunted  by  no  work  or  poverty,  and  I  had  brought  no  suf- 
fering on  the  life  of  my  only  child,  who  matle  the  life  that  might  liwe 
been  so  cramped  and  dall  one  long,  bright,  loving  day  for  uie. 

The  summer  of  Sir  Horace  Aghner's  absence  was  tho  hottest 
•which  I  had  known  for  fifteen  years,  and  life  at  Free  St.  DonstAB** 
was  almost  unbearable.  I  used  to  gaze  into  Clare's  littlo  bmvft, 
pale  face,  and  long  with  an  unspeakable  longing  to  take  her  away; 
but  oar  work  was  there,  and  there  were  other  reasons  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  our  leaving  home  too  —reus  jus  which  my  darling  ooald 
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IS  at,  tbongh  she  nover  whispered  that  she  wished  to  learo 
&nk  and  glaring;  bog  on  which  our  tiny  house  was  built.  It  was 
f  the  hottest  mornings  of  this  hot  sammer,  and  I  felt  my  eyes 
dim  and  heavy,  and  my  hand  weak,  as  T  wrote  on  persistently 
i&defatigably.  No  heat  nor  fatigue  must  bo  allowed  to  stay 
en  when  each  page  I  wrote  helped  mo  a  littlo  in  the  one  long 
ill  effort  of  my  life. 

Lb  I  wrote  on,  staying  only  a  moment  now  and  then  to  <lrink 
the  glass  of  water  beside  me,  Clare  came  in  to  me,  with  her  hat 
r  hand.  When  she  stood  beside  my  desk,  and  laid  one  coaxing 
on  mine,  I  put  down  my  pen,  glad  as  I  always  was  of  such  au 
niption,  and  looked  up  into  her  face — the  face  so  gently  earnest, 
flicately  bright. 
Are  you  going  out  into  this  shadeless  noonday  heat,  my  dar- 


Yes,  papa ;  and  I  want  a  little  port  to  take  to  old  Tim  O'FIaherty ; 
I  want  to  know,  before  1  go,  what  the  papers  say  about  the 
ora.     Is  it  coming  towards  us?' 

i  did  not  answer,  for  Clare  had  taken  a  newspaper  from  the  tablo, 
was  reading  it  attentively. 

0,  father!'  she  cried,  raising  her  sad  young  eyes  to  mine,  'it 
thin  ten  miles  of  us.  If  it  comes  horo — just  think  of  it,  father! 
think  of  it  entering  onr  poor  unwholesome  honses.  It  would 
id  through  the  village  vrith  a  breath.  Is  there  anything  we  con 
hat  we  have  not  done? — anyihinq,  father,  to  stay  this  awful 
rge?' 

My  dear/  I  said,  trying  to  make  light  of  it,  bocaasc  I  saw  my 
80  pained,  *we  have  done,  and  we  are  doing,  all  we  can.    Don't 
:now  that  **  to  fly  the  boar  boforo  tho  boar  porsne  were  to  incense 
toar  to  follow  us"  ?* 

You  are  trying  to  turn  the  subject  away,  papa,  but  I  know  yon 
.fl  anxious  as  I  am ;  and  I  think  of  it  and  fear  it  ever}*  hour  of 
r  day  and  night.     Why  do  you  turn  the  thought  aside?' 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  yon  worry  yourself,  my  pet;  I  can  bear 
dng  better  than  that,  I  think.* 

I  wish — I  hope  yon  will  never  have  anything  worse  to  bear  than 
orries,  pap;i/  she  said,  with  a  littlo  Imilo,  which  could  not  take 
ieepearneatoess  from  her  words,  and  which  I  sorrowfully  ramem- 
1  afterwards. 

Clare,  dear,  I  have  not  any  more  wine  for  Tim,*  I  said  regret- 

'  I  founl  this  morning  that  my  store  was  gone.     I  will  re- 

0h  it  as  soon  as  I  can.     You  must  take  him  a  little  money. 

hold  the  lid  of  this  desk  up,  while  I  look  for  a  little  packet  of 

which  I  put  here.' 

I  wish  Sir  Horace  would  come  home,  papa;   don't  you?'  Clap 
she  stood  beside  me,  supporting  the  lid  o{  xcv^  d.^%V,N^\3^ 
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I  searched  among  the  papers.  *  I  wish  you  would  write  to  him,  tod 
tell  him  how  the  people  need  his  help  just  now.  He  would  be  moit 
ready  to  give  it;  he  always  was,  as  far  as  he  could.  And — audi 
think  he  will  be  glad  for  you  to  tell  him.     Will  you  write?* 

I  had  just  given  the  promise,  when  her  eyes  fell  upon  a  fiidtd. 
ribbon  lying  in  an  inner  drawer  which  I  had  opened. 

'  Papa/  she  said,  her  voice  very  soft,  her  eyes  very  bright  loA 
pleading,  *  will  you  give  me  some  memento  of  my  mother — Bom5- 
thing,  above  all,  that  she  has  worn?  I  have  nothing  to  whisper  to^ 
mo  of  the  mother  whom  I  never  knew.' 

'  Some  (lay,  dear  child,  some  day/  I  said^  closing  the  desk  ratbex 
hastily^  and  not  telling  Clare  that  the  faded  ribbon  was  one  whicfa 
she  had  taken  from  her  hair  to  tie  around  my  neck  one  day  when  bLl 
was  but  a  tiny  child. 

'  It  has  always  troubled  me,  father/  continued  Clare,  almost  in 
a  whisper,  as  she  laid  her  gentle  hand  on  my  ai'm,  'to  think  that  us 
the  church,  where  week  after  week  we  are  together,  there  should  1>« 
no  monument  to  my  mother's  memory.     I  know  she  lies  far  aw^j 
in  England,  and  I  know  that  j/ou  need  nothing  to  recall  her  memorj 
to  yon;  but  then  I  think — I  fancy  she  would  like  to  feel  that  her 
name,  as  well  as  her  memory,  is  there  among  us,     I  have  wiahe<i 
this  for  such  a  long,  long  time,  father.    Perhaps — perhaps  presenlljr, 
when  Sir  Horace  is  at  home,  and  our  people  are  better  cared  for,  wv 
shall  be  able  to  aflbrd  it.' 

'Perhaps  so,  dear;  we  will  wait  and  see/  I  said,  withoat  ant 
Bign  of  haste  or  nervousness,  though  when  my  child  was  guao  I 
paced  the  little  silent  room  with  hot  robellious  thoughts  whidil 
could  not  crush. 

'  If  you  please,  sir,  Blake  says  ho  would  not  leave  this  letter  this 
morning  as  he  could  not  sec  you,  because  there  is  a  paper  for  you 
to  sign  ;  so  ho  went  his  rounds  first,  and  has  brought  it  now.  Will 
you  sign  the  paper  now,  sir  ?* 

I  took  up  the  letter  with  listless  hands  as  the  maid  left  the 
room,  but  when  I  read  the  address  my  whole  thoughts  changed,  and 
I  opened  it  with  a  glad  expectant  smile — a  smile  which  brightened, 
too,  when  there  fell  from  the  envelope  an  enclosure  addressed  to 
Clare.  But  if  I  were  glad  to  see  the  address,  how  doubly  pUd  I 
was  to  read  the  letter !  Glad,  as  Clare's  father,  to  read  of  Six 
Horace's  love  for  her ;  glad,  as  the  shackled  minister  of  a  poor  and 
suffering  parish,  to  read  of  the  help  which  was  heartily  and  eaiuesU;^ 
given  me. 

*  I  had  hoped/  Sir  Horace  said,  on  the  last  page  of  the  closely- 
covered  sheet  of  foreign  letter-paper,  *  to  be  at  home  myself  befow 
this  summer,  but  my  mother  cauuot  venture  to  travel  yet.  The 
steady  progress  wliich  this  terrible  disease  is  now  making  iji  Irelaud 
gives  me  constant  aii^icl^ ,  beesiw^e  1  know  so  well  how  litUo  pre* 
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pared  the  people  of  Free  St.  Dunstan's  are  to  keep  it  out  of  their 
dFellings.  I  wish  the  enclosed  cheque  were  for  douhle  a  hundred 
poonds,  and  had  heen  Bent  you  sooner ;  but  I  have  had  bo  many  un- 
tooted-for  debts  of  my  uncle's  to  settle,  that  I  Lave  beeu  a  good 
leai  straitened  ever  fiiuce  I  left  England,  i  kuow  how  well  and 
^sely  you  will  use  what  I  have  sent.  You  remember  how  we 
sed  to  plan  those  draining  and  ventilating  matters  together  long 
\o,  and  by  the  time  the  worst  and  hardest  part  of  the  work  is  com- 
Hod  I  hope  to  send  more^  even  if  I  cannot — as  I  long  to  Jo — 
ag"  it  myself,  and  plead  my  cause  myself  with  Clare.  In  the 
*^i  time,  dear  Mr,  0*Byme,  do  let  me  have  a  line  from  you  to 
X3Qe  that  you  too  will  plead  my  cause ;  that  you  are  willing  to 
a  your  only  child,  your  darling,  into  my  care — my  tender  loring 
S-  I  think  you  have  known  for  a  long  time  how  I  love  her,  I 
^^8  felt  that  you  guessed  ray  secret — the  secret  1  have  told  her  to- 
■■  in  my  letter.  I  might,  you  will  say,  have  waited  until  I  returned 
tareland,  hut  the  fact  is  I  long  selfishly  for  an  answer  from  her.  I 
^  to  hear  from  her  own  heart  that  I  may  hope  until  I  see  her.  I 
^  not  think  the  suspense  would  bo  hard  at  all,  because  my  love 
^68  me  so  happy,  but  I  £ud  I  am  not  so  brave  as  I  fancied ;  and 
'  1  hope  and  trust  that  I  may  hear  from  my  darling  before  I  come 
^Txxe  to  you,  as  I  shall  do  bo  gladly  as  soon  as  my  mother's  health 
BTinits.' 

I  read  the  letter  again  and  aguiu.  If  I  had  been  Clare  herself, 
^d  had  loved  him  as  she  loved  him,  I  could  not  have  read  his  words 
vith  greater  pride  and  gratitude.  Then  I  put  it,  with  the  cheque 
Vhich  I  indorsed  at  once,  into  my  desk  ;  and  fixed  Clare's  letter  on 
he  chimney  piece,  so  that  the  address  might  meet  her  eye  as  soon 
,8  she  entered  tbe  room. 

Before  I  sat  down  again  I  went  out  into  the  hall,  and  came  in  to 
ee  how  it  struck  me,  and  to  picture  to  myself  how  her  eyes  would 
righten  and  the  pink  Qush  in  her  cheeks  when  she  saw  it. 

My  darling !  how  natural  it  seemed  to  mo  that  she  should  have 
^on  this  rich  abundant  love,  which  Sir  Horace  told  me  of  so  humbly 
at  so  proudly!  Every  few  minutes  I  raised  my  eyes  from  my 
Titing  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  letter  was  there  just  ready  for 
!lare*s  glance  to  fall  upon,  tbat  it  had  not  mysteriously  slipped  so 
uat  it  could  not  meet  my  darling's  happy  eyes ;  and  every  time  I 
'ent  back  to  my  task  really  brightened  and  strengthened  by  the 
ight — we  old  men  can  be  such  utter  children  now  and  then. 

My  morning  task  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  my  ears  were 
atoning  expectantly  for  Clare's  step,  when  my  study -door  was 
pened,  and  a  woman  came  in  to  me  unannounced,  and  sat  dawn  on 
tlare's  low  chair, 

I  pushed  the  heavy  gray  hair  from  my  face,  battling  with  the 
rashed  and  hopeless  feeling  which  I  knew  so  well,  and  then  I  saw  J 
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isd  been  alwajs  generous  friends  of  mine  tamed  their  backs  on  me? 
Vas  it  not  yonr  fault  that  I  had  to  soek  a  scanty  means  of  livelihood 
»er© — here,  where  for  years  we  have  had  no  friends  and  no  com- 
>aQLons  ?     Was  it  not  your  fault  that  I  was  led  ou  to  be  a  coward 

rahujittiup  to  you,  and  being  teu»iited  to  wrong  my  child — ' 
'Ou/'  child,*  put  in  the  womiin  Biirlily. 

*  To  vfroiig  my  child/  I  continued,  too  sad  to  head  her  words, 
'  and  to  take  from  her  every  penny  which  I  could  scrape  for  you  ;  to 
■ob  her  of  what  I  can  never  replace ,  though  I  work  here  night  as 
rail  as  day — mo^t  ut  night,  silting  hero  unknown  to  her  through 
treary,  dreary  hours,  without  fire  on  the  bitterest  December  nights ; 
working  on  anceasLogly  after  the  hardest  day's  work  ?     Replace  it  /* 

eried,  drawing  my  hand  wearily  acjoss  my  damp  brow.  '  How 
)ald  I  ever  replace  it,  if  I  worked  every  minute  of  my  Life,  when 
>Q  haout  me  and  diag  from  me,  by  your  threats  or  your  disgrace, 
te  little  that  I  earn  for  her'?  O  God,  are  there  ever  rare  hours 
hen  you  can  think  and  feel  what  you  have  done?  Not  for  rae — I 
ill  not  8)>oak  of  that  again,  for — (iod  help  me  that  I  caimot  say  I 
fcve  deserved  it!— He  giving  mo  patience  I  will  keep  the  resoln- 
OQ  I  have  made,  and  never  tempt  you  to  utter  the  words  of  un* 
with  you  uttered  when  I  told  you  thut  before — ,  but  for  her.* 

'  You  take  enough  care  of  her ;  you  seo  to  that  yourseif,*  she 
OMTttrad  roughly. 

*  My  hfc  with  her  seems  often  to  me  nothing  but  one  long 
alseliood/  I  said  wearily.  *I  hate  mvself,  I  wish  this  miserable 
ifc  at  an  end  —  0,  sorely  I  wish  it ! — when  she  speaks  of  her  dead 
Uother.  Could  I  ever  tell  her  the  truth  ?  My  God  !  could  I  live 
c  aee  the  great,  groat  wondering,  pitying  question  in  her  face  ?* 

'  The  very  natural  and  commooplace  question,  why  d'ul  you 
%arry  her,  eh  ?'  questioned  the  woman. 

*  Nevnp  mind,'  I  answered  drearily.  '  It  is  a  question  which  I 
are  not  hear,  and  the  answer  would  be  a  sorrow  which  I  dare  not 
ae  upon  my  darling's  face.  Need  we  say  more  to-day  ?  I  haTO 
ot  the  motley  you  want.     Is  not  that  sufficient  answer  for  you  ?' 

*  Yon  can  got  it,'  my  wife  said  ahurtly.  *  I  will  wait  while  you 
et  it.  I  fancy  you  will  find  it  before  midnight.  Knot,  all  the 
etter.  I  shall  have  a  comfortable  night's  rest  here  ;  it  is  better 
3an  that  miserable  little  tavern  io  the  village.  Besides,  I  shall  see 
ty  giri  again.' 

*  You  know  the  consequence  of  your  forcing  your  presence  upon 
er/  I  said,  with  a  voice  of  concentrated  passionate  anger.  '  You 
now  the  publicity  of  disgrace  which  you  will  bring  upon  yourself — 

do  not  say  upon  us,  fur  you  would  care  little  for  that.     No  plea 
aa  can  urgu  after  tiiat,  no  oath  you  swear  to  me  after  thut,  shall 
)op  me  in  wiouing  a  legal  and  entire  aei^MTVw\Ao\x.     "O^  'wWN.  vi-^iiSi. 
li  yonr  Jemanda  be  then  ?     Once  break  tVvft  Gox^^aRX.  \s'iN.'««;«».  "cia^ 
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0i>&^')^  band  the  envelope  which  she  held  towards  me  as  she 
oke,  aud  the  wurds  refuHiug  to  come  £rom  my  white  stiti'  lips. 

*  Wtill,  finish  your  seutence/  she  said,  laughing  coarsely.  *  You 
B  a  clever  hypocrite — you  always  were.  So  that  silver  was  all  you 
d?     What  a  lucky  thing  I  did  not  believe  you  !* 

•That  money  is  not  mine — not  one  farthing  of  it  is  mine!'  I 
ed. 

*No,  not  any  longer,'  she  said;  '  I  call  it  mine  instead.  And 
vill  go  now.  I  need  not  waste  any  more  time  here  ;  and  to-mor- 
nr  will  see  me  in  Dundalk.' 

'Yon  dare  not  go  with  that  in  yunr  poHsession,'  I  exclaimed, 
Bwping  her  hand  with  all  my  shaking  fingers — *you  doro  not !' 

*  Loose  me  !'  she  grumhkd.  '  Let  me  go  quiet ;  it  will  be  better 
r  you.' 

'  Never !  I  will  never  let  this  dishonesty  be  committed  in  my 
Btt.     That  money  is  given  in  trust  to  me.* 

■  Well,  and  you  have  not  stolen  it/  was  the  quick  reply.  '  It  has 
«n  stolen  from  your  room.  What  more  need  you  know  about  it? 
Dt  me  go  !' 

*  Never  /'  I  cried,  a  world  of  agony  in  my  feeble  voice.  '  I 
^d  rather  have  the  police  to  track  you  ;  I  would  rather  all  the 
'rid  should  know  my  shame !' 

*  Very  well,'  she  returned,  with  savage  obstinacy,  as  she  turned 
:k  to  the  table  ;  *  then  I  will  stay  and  tell  the  story  to  Clare.  A 
if;  story  it  is,  rather,  but  she  will  stop  to  listen.    The  very  novelty 

U  hold  her.  1  will  tell  some  one  else  too — I  have  his  address  J 
tte  in  the  letter.  1  will  tell  him  this  story  too.  I  have  read  1 
LOQgh  to  know  what  he  aims  at,  and  he  will  be  pretty  thankful  to 
fi  for  telling  him  this  story  in  time.  Ue  will  not  think  it  too  long 
ther  in  his  relief  that  he  has  been  rescued  from  a  marri^ige  with 
18  granddaughter  4ff  one  of  the  most  notorious  gamblers  and  forgers 
£ngland,  and  a  daughter  of  mine.  0,  bow  laughable  1  A  daughter 
muiff,  when  he  had  nie  taken  before  the  magistrates  last  time  I 
IS  about  here  lying  in  wait  for  you  !  I  have  not  forgotten  the  grave 
and  sort  of  reprimand  he  gave  me,  and  which  I  listened  to  because 
knew  I  could  get  him  to  help  me  a  bit  on  my  road  afterwards. 
id  I  daresay  he  has  not  forgotten  me  either,  and  will  be  surprised 
hear  I  am  his  vicar's  lawful  wife — the  mother  of  the  wife  he 
shes  to  win.  Cannot  you  fancy  you  see  his  suri)rise,  his  high-bred 
Dm  and  contempt*?  Ah!  you  shiver  and  grow  white,  like  the 
ward  you  always  were.  Let  me  go  \  How  can  you  help  robbers 
tiling  into  your  study,  when  the  window  is  open  and  the  cheque 
I  your  desk?  Let  me  go  !  I  hate  this  place  heartily — so  heart - 
r  that  you  have  only  to  stand  aside  now,  and  you  will  never  see 
B  Again,  I  h&ve  no  wish,'  she  added,  m\-\i  «k  sveVeuva^  txs.w\\v&*<j, 
Ue,  '  to  stop  the  marriage  of  Sir  Horace  X^asiex  mN>a."^avts  \>6.>\^- 
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tcr.     T  shall  only  be  ol)U<^cd  lo  do  it  if  you  try  to  Kcepfroa  yatt 
lawful  wife  the  little  bit  of  cioney  which  would  take  her  sMjni 
comfortnbly  away  beyond  the  seas  for  ever,  and  prevent  her  fwlii^ 
obliged  to  make  your  unfortunate  ntory  known  lo  the  yoong  bkronet, 
who  they  say  prides  himself — as  nil  yonr  baronets  do — on  tbo  panty 
of  bia  descent,  and  to  our  own  daughter,  and  so  separntbg  ibem 
before  ninrriago  instead  of  leaving  them  to  separate  after,  as  we  did. 
He  will  soon  forget  her,  most  likely,'  nhe  added,  watching  wilb  Wo 
and  cruel  eyes  the  fear  that  ached  in  ujiue.      *  The  girl  is  liVcly 
enough  to  break  her  heart,  I  suppose — girln  sometinies  do  for  sucb 
as  he — hut  if  she  does  it  will  not  be  anything  to  fret  over.     It  will 
spare  her  just  such  a  wreck  of  a  life  perhaps  as  her  mother's 

'0,  hush  !'  I  cried,  with  a  throbbing  agony  in  my  twitching 
lips.      '  You  cavnoi  do  this  !' 

'  I  can — I  will.  I  swear  it !'  she  answered,  with  a  fierc«  ax>^ 
desperate  decision.  '  Not  a  word  or  sign  of  your  hypocritical  puti 
or  your  cowardly  fear  shall  move  me.  It  never  has,  as  yon  kw>w, 
80  why  shovild  it  now  ?' 

'  0,  my  God  !'  I  cried,  and  raised  luy  hands  to  shut  out  the  fiM« 
before  me,  '  it  cannot  be,  it  cannot  be  !     It  would  kill  me.' 

*  Tbe  disgrace  of  ti-acking  mo,  the  death  of  Glare  in  hor  IffW* 
sickness,  or  even  the  contempt  aiid  disdain  of  Sir  Horace,  may  M] 
you/  she  said,  with  cruel  carelessness;  *  but  it  will  not  kill  rua 
to  have  to  tell  a  rich  young  landowner  that  a  hundred  pounds  uf  bii 
property  has  been  stolen  by  an  undiscovered  tbief.  That  could  Bot  11 
kill  you  if  you  were  the  baby  you  behave  like.  Now  am  I  lo  gr,  U 
or  am  I  to  wait  to  see  my  daughter  ?  How  helpless  you  stand  there,  |l 
when  one  word  of  yours  can  decide  it  all !' 

'  I  cannot/  I  moaned,  and  I  thought  my  heart  was  breftking,is 
I  covered  my  aching  tired  eyes.  '  I  cannot  let  that  go ;  it  is  to 
save  my  people.' 

'To  save  yooraelf,  you  mean,'  she  laughed  abruptly,  'and  to 
leave  everything  quiet  and  peaceful  for  you  aa  it  never  was  before; 
to  take  me  so  far  away  that  you  need  never  fear  another  visit  &um 
me.     Now  one  word.     Am  I  to  go  or  stay?' 

*  Go,  go,'  I  whispered  in  a  voice  Clare  could  never  have  recog- 
nised— a  voice  which  I  knew  must  sound  like  the  voice  of  a  dying 
man,  round  whose  fevered  pillow  spirits  of  dorkuesa  struggled  ud 
fought,  and  shut  out  from  him  every  glimpse  of  heaven. 

In  another  minute  she  was  gone,  and  alone  in  the  silent  rooio  I 
stood  and  faced  the  past.  Dark  as  that  past  was,  shadowed  by  the 
clouds  of  my  own  sutTering  and  the  sins  of  others,  it  was  still  easier, 
in  this  bitter  hour,  to  face  that  than  the  future,  cloud-shadowed  too, 
hut,  O,  so  much  heavier  because  tbe  suffering  would  be  my  obild^fl, 
and  the  sin  had  been  my  own — all  my  own,  as  I  repeated  to  myself 
again  and  again,  in  my  hot  and  agonised  self-condemnation. 
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Ah,  how  many  yoars  Tvns  it  since  I  had  lived  in  a  world  nn- 
mded,  since  I  ha.<\  been  led  by  this  woman's  futher  to  seek  ber  for 
■my  wife — led  and  tempted  to  think  I  loved  her  by  plausible  faisd- 
'loods,  which  shine  out  to  me  now  in  words  of  tire  from  the  darkness 
I'Of  the  years  between  ?  A  whole  lifetime,  surely — a  whole  long  life- 
for  I  was  young  and  hopeful  then,  and  had  not  this  heavy 
ight  of  white  hair  on  my  brow.  How  many  years  was  it  siuae  I 
first  known  her  to  be  what  she  really  was  ?  A  whole  life  even 
that  wus.  for  Clare  was  lying  in  her  arms  a  tiny  unconsoioua  infant 
k-^thuuk  God,  uncMjnsoioua !  And  how  lonjcf  was  it  aince  my  wife's 
ither  had  thrown  ofl*  his  mask,  and — because  he  bad  married  his 
tughter  to  a  rich  man,  as  he  supposed,  and  found  the  riches  were 
ten  from  him — shown  himself  the  villain  he  was,  and  began  the 
JDg  secret  robbery  which  had  made  my  life  almost  like  a  living 
ith?  A  long,  long  time,  for  Clare  was  a  woman  now — -my  little 
Clare,  my  darUng,  my  one  tie  to  work  and  to  life  and  to  hope — my 
cliild,  for  whose  sake  this  secret  had  been  kept  so  jealously.  Would 
it  have  been  better  to  have  braved  it  all  at  first  9  '  Ah,  no,  no/  I 
moaned,  picturing  my  darling's  face  of  innocent  happiness  and  cairn 
fonty.  8he  would  return  to  mo  soon.  I  must  ohaao  these  miser- 
able thoughts  away. 

What  would  the  bright  eyes  say  when  they  caught  sight  of  the 
letter  up  there  ? 

A  sudden  swift  pain  ran  through  my  heart  as  I  looked  up  to 
where  I  had  put  it,  Whut  if  Sir  Horace  had  told  Clare  of  the 
cheque  he  sent  me?  Would  his  tule  of  love  Qll  all  that  paper?  It 
Inight — O,  if  it  would  !     But  Buppoae — 

Nut  allowing  myself  a  moment  to  hesitate,  or  even  think  of  what 
I  was  going  to  do,,Itook  tlie  letierdown,  and  opened  it  with  fingfvs 
that  did  not  seem  like  my  own. 

l(  it  said  nothing  I  would  give  it  to  her  opened  ;   if  not — 
I  glanced  through  it,  and  could  hardly  distinguish  the  lines,  my 
eyee  were  so  hot  and  smarting. 

When  ill  last  I  luiuld  see  the  words,  I  read  them  steadily.  0, 
what  a  tale  of  love  they  told!  How  Clare's  heart  would  throb  with 
ft  newer,  sweeter  life  when  she  read  these  words,  which  I  dare  not 
follow  to  the  end ! 

O.  my  heart  stopped  beating  as  I  read,  for  Sir  Horace  began 
now  to  tell  her  gladly  of  the  hoip  he  was  going  to  send  me.  Ue 
told  her  be  knew  her  father  would  make  the  best  and  wisest  use  of 
his  poor  hundred  pounds,  and  that  he  knew,  too,  how  tenderly  and 
lovingly  she  would  help  him.  He  told  her  that  the  plans  which  he 
had  made  among  us  mouths  before  could  be  carried  out  n<iw.  That 
he  hoped  this  would  lighten  a  little  even  her  labours  among  the  people 
to  whom  she  was  ever  good  and  geaetousi  &%  ^«sV^.  ^^l9»  ^^-^x^  "Cassss^ 
anffering. 
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He  told  her  how  grieved  he  was  that  he  could  not  yet  retotn  u 
he  wished  to  do,  and  bow,  when  he  did  do  so,  he  hoped  to  be  ftbli 
to  comploto  the  work  which  he  trusted  his  gift  would  begin.  , 

No  other  word  could  I  read.     I  locked  the  letter  hastily  in  id 
deskj  for  Clare  could  not  see  it.     I  covered  for  a  moment  my  souafl 
ing  eyeB,  fearing  my  child  would  read  at  a  glance  the  agony  tlq 
homed  within  them.    In  another  minute  the  study-door  wu  o\ 
and  Clare's  fuce — anxious  a  little,  and  a  little  pale — was  r^|y^^ 
mine.  ^^^^| 

'  Papa,  why  do  you  look  so  sad  ?  I  wish  I  had  not  left  yM^H 
oU.'  V 

'  My  dear,  I  cannot  always  have  you  with  me ;  sach  luxmy  ii  W 
not  far  me.*  ^B 

'  Hash' — she  began,  but  I  interrupted  her.  ^H 

'  You  look  sad  too,  my  d&rling.  Have  you  had  anrtluDg  to  \ 
make  you  so  ?'  I, 

'  I  have  been  hearing  one  or  two  sad  tales,  but  I  generally  k  Ij 
papa,  and — '  ^1 

'  Yes,  pet ;  and  what  ?*  ^H 

'  Nothing,  except  that  I  was  thinking  oa  I  walked  home  Mf^H 
the  bog,  how  utterly  helpless  one  is  without  money.     Docs  it  V^% 
sound  mercenary  ;   but — but  how  is  one  to  do  what  one  wantK  to  A"* 
without  money  ?     And  I — * 

*  Yes,  and  you  ?*  I  questioned  hurriedly,  as  if  eager  to  taX^ 
(rom  that  other  thought. 

*  0,  I  was  only  wishing  that  Sir  Horace  were  at  home,  becaoS' 
he  could  help  us.' 

*  Did  the  cabins  seem  poorer  and  more  comfortless  than  Qsa^< 
darling  ?'  I  asked,  with  a  nervous  effort  to  conceal  my  dread  of  b^ 
coming  words. 

*  I  think  they  did,*  she  said  regretfully,  'and  the  people  meft9 
timid,  and — almost  discontented.      So  was  it  a  wonder,  papa»  th»t 
I  caught  myself  wishing  for  Sir  Horace*s  return  to  help  and  cbatf 
them  ?      Do  you  think,*  she  mused,  her  eyes  wide  and  wistfulr 
*that  he  will  write  to  you  soon  ?* 

'  No,  no  ;  why  should  he  write  to  me  ?*  I  asked  hastily ;  *  vbj 
should  he  write  to  me  ?* 

*  You  are  harassed,  father,*  Clare  whispered  very  gently.  'I 
would  not  have  spoken  of  it,  if  I  had  remembered  just  ut  that  momeoi 
how  anxious  you  ore  for  his  return  and  assistance  now.  One  cannot 
explain  these  fancies,  but  I  had  fancied  he  would  write  to  you.  Now 
come  to  dinner,  please,  and  do  not  be  anxious  and  troubled,  father 
dear.  You  always  do  your  best,  and  I  try  to  do  mine.  We  leave  the 
rest  in  hands  that  are  always  merciful  and  pitiful,  do  we  not  ?* 
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Chapter  U. 


Slowly  the  days  paaaed  ou  luitU  a  month  was  gone,  and  the  wea- 
83  of  hope  deferred  gathered  und  deepened  on  my  darling's  face 
•nin;?  after  morning  when  the  letters  came,  and  she  looked  in  vain 
Sir  Horaee  Aghner's  writing.  Yet  always  afterwards  she  wonld 
I  to  me  with  a  cheerful  smile  etruggling  with  her  disappointment, 
say  a  few  bright  words,  as  if  she  felt  my  disappointment  must 
greater  than  her  own.  And  these  words,  uttered  so  bravely  in 
patience,  haunted  me  through  the  day  when  we  had  separated 
our  work  among  the  people. 

Such  sad  and  anxious  work  it  was,  for  the  cholera  had  come 
>iig  us  now,  hunying  ou  from  cabin  to  cabin,  and  on  his  track 
n  Death  marched  steadily.  How  brave  Clare  was  through  that 
lime  !  With  all  my  striving  and  praying  for  strength  to  help 
power  to  soothe,  my  strength  and  power  were  never  as  hers. 
The  deadly  epidemic  swept  on  across  the  bog  unstayed  and  on- 
lered,  and  every  day  I  stood  beside  an  open  grave,  and  felt — 0 
I,  how  keenly  I — that  T  myBelf  had  caused  the  mourners*  tears 
anguish.  Would  not  Sir  Horace  Aghner's  gift,  and  the  carry- 
Out  of  his  wise  plana,  have  warded  off  this  terrible  scourge  ?  If 
x&d  been  prepared,  it  wonld  not  have  made  this  havoc  among  na. 
£ut  these  thoughts  I  fought  with  as  if  they  had  been  murderous 
•  ,  because  I  knew  they  would  unfit  me  for  my  work. 
Morning,  evening,  and  night,  Clare  sat  beside  the  sick  and  dying; 
aoving  about  the  dreary  little  kitchens,  providing  and  caring  for 
motherless  children  ;  or  cheering  and  encouraging  the  strong 
1,  smitten  suddenly  helpless  by  the  horror  which  had  left  that  one 
ir  vacant  on  the  hearth ;  or  she  would  gently  carry  out  of  sight 
empty  cot  beside  the  mother's  bed :  while  I — always  bearing 
terrible  weight  of  my  own  sin — felt  its  punishment  sometimes 
iter  than  I  could  bear  in  silence,  while  I  watched  her  still  and 
it  bravery. 

Only  on  rare  occasions  now  did  Clare  and  I  sit  together  in  the 
uner  evenings — we  two  alone  as  we  had  loved  to  ait — and  when 
did  we  rested  in  utter  silence,  just  as  if  each  feared  to  speak  of 
it  might  pain  the  other ;  and  these  unfrequent  Lours  were  the 
r  rest  which  in  this  time  we  conld  know.  But  from  these  hard 
self-condemning  thoughts  of  mine  I  never  had  a  rest  at  all. 
'  Father,*  whispered  Clare,  one  morning  as  we  stood  beside  the 
p  of  straw  on  which  a  young  man,  big  and  powerfully  made,  lay  in 
iron  clasp  of  tho  fell  disease, — *  father,  does  it  bewilder  you 
!n  you  try  to  understand  how  these  things  can  be  '?  But  for  his 
Jier'a  tears  he  would  now  have  been  in  the  New  World,  active  and 
»Dg,  and  happy  perhaps  ;   but  for  our  poverty  wo  might  have  saved 
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him;  and  now — and  tbe  mother's  grave  hardly  closed.  But  I  nip-  I 
poBC,  father,'  she  added,  with  that  brave  patience  in  her  eves  which  I 
so  often  rebuked  my  cowardice,  *  I  snppose  that  the  sudden  and  I 
wonderful  change  from  a  life  of  poverty  and  care  and  toil  to  the  I 
biilliant  beauty  of  the  glorious  Home  which  awaits  us —  I  sappw  I 
that  moment  equalises  all.*  I 

Beyond  the  hard  work,  the  sleepless  nights,  the  constant  wv  I 
finement  in  close  rooms,  and  the  fear,  something  else  was  t«llisg  I 
Badly  upon  Clare,  and  I  knew  well  what  this  was.  I 

*  You  have  written  to  Sir  Horace  Aghner?*  she  would  sftmeiiinai  I 
oak  me,  pretending  she  had  forgotten  whether  she  had  uak^l  m  I 
before;  and  when  I  said — with  truth,  likongh  I  hated  myself  for  tbt  I 
words — that  I  had  written  long  ago,  she  would  smilo  wistfidly  M  1 
she  wondered  whether  he  had  received  my  letter.  I 

But  gradually  she  gave  up  speaking  of  this,  growing  calfflvrni 
calmer,  more  and  more  patient,  as  I  became  more  restless.    It  ssemw 
as  if  some  ever-present  overpowering  anxiety  was  slowly  eating  tor 
life  away.     But  one  day— I  know  I  shall  never  forget  that  day- 
Clare  asked  mo  for  help  for  a  poor  sick  woman,  left  a  widow  in  the   j 
night,  and  when  I  told  her,  what  I  had  hoped  I  might  hide  frott   I 
her  for  a  while,  that  1  had  no  more  to  give,  she  hid  her  fane  etnWeflly   I 
in  both  her  hands,  and  sobbed  as  if  the  pent-np  agony  of  week*  \aL 
broken  loose  at  last. 

And  I  coiihln't  comfort  her.     I  only  felt  as  if  nothing  that! 
had  had  to  bear  through  all  my  life  could  have  been  so  harrl  usto 
see   my  darling's  agonising  tears.      '  Clare,  my  child,'  I  sni<i.  BJ 
weak  voice  broken  in  its  entreaty,  *  hush,  hush ;  perha|)9  we  hi«   I 
borne  it  all  now.    Snrely  we  two  shall  soon  be  at  rest  like  the  otben** 

Her  sobs — each  one  that  shook  her  slight  frame  piercing  nt 
very  heart — were  hushed  by  one  strong  effort,  and  my  darling  ItxW 
op  at  rao,  her  eyes  brave  and  wistful  through  the  tears. 

*  Not,  I  pray  God,  till  our  worii  is  tlnished,  father.  Wonld  tlllj 
not  be  more  desolate,  more  helpless,  and  poorer  still  wiihont  xnf 

And  from  that  day  Clare  never  wept  before  me,  but  in  her  siltft 
•orrow,  as  the  long-deferred  hope  grew  harder  and  harder  to  beir, 
the  clung  to  me  with  a  piteous  childlike  dependence  which  sh»  hd 
never  shown  even  through  all  her  childhood.  And  I  noticed  no» 
that  her  tmtasted  food  was  always  put  away  to  be  carried  to  son* 
famishing  child,  and  indewl,  though  I  strove  so  hard  to  persoai* 
her  to  eat,  it  was  bnt  a  sorry  pretence  for  both  of  us ;  and  so  it  wil 
comforting  sometimes  to  see  the  hnngrypoorenjoying  what  weconU 
not  touch. 

CHAPTKn    Iir. 

*  Will  yon  go  qnickly,  please,  sir,  as  she  was  near  dying  wh«n 
the  inessengeT  leit  ihb  Uncxu?* 

^ 


je  Fiacr.  a  little  iriu  upon  the  Dundalk  road'?  I  know 

I  will  fjri  at  once.' 

I  walked  Lustily  the  five  miles  of  glaring  highway  which  lay 
baliir«en  Free  St.  Danstan's  and  the  Orauge  Flag,  and  I  reached  the 
zoadside  tnveru  worn  and  jaded.  The  landlord  led  me  to  a  sub- 
stutial  old  bam  which  lay  back  in  a  field,  answering  my  qacstions 
ooibe  way. 

*  She  was  fonnd  this  morning  at  dawa«  sir,  lying  on  the  rowl  a 
little  frtrther  on  ;  moaning,  as  we  at  first  fancied  in  her  Bleep,  that 
slie  had  been  robbed  in  Dundalk  of  one  hundred  pounds.  Why  that 
idm  it  could  only  have  been  a  delirious  fancy,  I  expect — should 
Mng  her  back  towards  Free  St.  Dnnstan's  I  can't  make  out ;  but  it 
seemed  as  if  she  was  trying  to  co:iie  to  tell  yon  this,  juat  as  if  she 

lied  you  could  help  her  about  the  robbery  she  was  raving  of. 

dvean't  look  a  very  likely  one  to  have  a  hundred  pounds  about 
F,  bat  she  kept  muttering  thai  yon  would  know,  and  could  s'op  it. 

as  if  you,  sir,  at  Free  3t.  Diinsfran's  could  stop  money  stolen 
Dundalk  !     I  don't  expect  yonll  find  her  alive  now,  sir ;   they 

me  she  was  going  o9'  fast  an  hour  ago.' 

Robbed  in  Dundalk — of  a  hundred  pounds  !     Coming  to  tell  me 
'it  that  I  might  stop  it!     Could  I  stop  Sir  Horace  Aghner'a  cheque? 

How  the  questions  haunted  me  as  I  stood  in  tho  bam,  gazing 
^-down  upon  my  wife's  haggard  face  I 

Too  late  for  her  to  know  you,  I  fear,  sir,*  said  the  kindly- 
Led  woman  of  the  house,  lingering  for  an  instant  to  Bpeak 
ith  me  in  tho  infected  air ;  '  but  we  sent  becauso  the  poor  thing 
deemed  so  anxious  to  seo  you.  The  cholera  evidently  overtook 
^er  as  she  was  walking  towards  Free  St.  Dunstaa's.' 

'  Have  you  searched  for  any  clue  as  to  who  she  is  ?'  I  asked, 
^«cb  word  faltering  on  my  lips.      *  If  not,  I  will  look  myself/ 

I  think  she  saw  how  my  fingers  trembled  while  I  felt  my 
'life's  dress.  I  know  she  saw  how  white  and  faint  I  grew,  for 
^bo  hastened  to  fetch  me  a  glass  of  wine  before  she  went  away, 
tlud  left  US  two  alone. 

No  cheqno,  no  paper  at  all,  no  clue  in  anything  to  name  or 
address. 

Ab  I  turned  again  in  my  misery  to  the  hastily-made  bed  on  which 
my  wife  lay,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  for  a  minute  gazed  into  my  face. 

'  Bobbed  !'  she  faltered,  almost  incoherently ;  '  robbed  of—' 

I  laid  my  fingers  softly  on  her  lips.  The  momenta  were  too  few 
and  precious  now  to  be  spent  so. 

'You  can  easily  say  it  now,'  she  went  on  with  a  great  ciTort, 
'that  tho  cheque  was  stolen,  and  perhaps  you  may  get  it  back.  I 
was  coming  to  tell  you,  aud  to  Frighten  you  into  giving  me  more,  when 
this  came  upon  me.  Go  on  praying  if  yon  like ;  it's  as  good  to  listen 
to  as  anything  else.* 
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The  cheque  had  been  stolen,  and  I  was  using  every  me&&$  ia  ' 
my  power  to  trace  it. 

I  could  tell  Sir  Horace  Aghner  that,  for  the  words  were  true— 
true  as  far  as  words  went.     Through  the  long  walk  home,  throajt 
the  sleepless  night,  and  through  the  day  of  that  poor  funeral  i  wliich 
I  had  not  power  to  make  less  poor)  the  words  haunted  me.     I  most 
write  them  to  Sir  Horace — write  and  post  them  hastily,  that  it  mi^i 
be  too  late  for  me  to  change  my  decision. 

But  I  did  nut  write  them  ;  and  as  post  after  post  came  in,  im 
brought  no  lldingRf  I  had  still  to  witness  Clare's  speechless  pain. 

Yet  she  wus  always  my  bright  child,  my  ever-ready  counsella 
and  helper,  even  my  hopeful  comforter,  till  that  one  miser^bJ 
Aagiiat  evening. 

I  had  been  reading  the  burial  service  over  one  of  oar  Iflfl 
ones — a  happy  child,  who  twenty-four  hours  before  had  run  bani 
me  over  the  spot  where  I  had  laid  her.  It  was  late  on  in  the  caLm 
summer  twilight  when  I  entered  the  little  hall  at  home,  and  cail« 
Glare.  I  always  did  so,  yet  seldom  now  expected  the  ready  reply; 
None  came  to-day,  and  I  went  wearily  on  into  the  silent  bright  UltJi 
room  where  tea  stood  on  the  table,  and  where  Clare's  work  Layaboa 
as  she  had  left  it  before  she  went  out  in  the  morning. 

Sho  had  liaen  hemming  now  white  slieets  for  the  little  one  whom 
I  had  just  liiid  in  her  last  bed,  and  I  felt  my  eyes  grow  dim  u  I 
moved  them  aside. 

Though  we  so  often  took  our  meals  separately  now,  I  felt  an  ua- 
accountable  depression  when  I  saw  the  servant  bring  in  the  am 
without  waiting  for  Clare,  and  set  my  solitary  cliair. 

*  Miss  O'Byme  has  not  returned  yet  ?*  I  asked,  as  lightly  u  I 
could. 

*  She's  lying  down,  sir.  I  was  to  call  her  to  tea  when  yon  ft- 
turned,  hut  1  thought,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  not.' 

'  J  will  go  myself,'  I  answered ;  but  my  tieart  sank  so  in  IBJ 
unspeakable  fear  that  I  knew  my  words  were  only  a  whisper. 

'I'lmugh  I  opened  her  bedroom  door  so  softly,  she  started  np 
when  she  saw  me,  and  pushed  her  hair  from  her  pained  face. 

*  Tea-time,  father?*  she  asked,  with  a  little  wan  smile  into  my 
eyes  ;  '  I  am  ready.  I  was  a  little  tired,  and  I  tliought  I  would  rest 
till  you  came.  I  am  so  glad  we  are  going  to  have  tea  togctii« 
again.  It  will  be  like  old  times.  Y'ou  won't  mind  if  I  come  down 
as  I  am,  will  you  ?  putting  up  my  hair  is  such  a  trouble.* 

With  one  swift  glance  into  her  face  I  saw  the  truth.  Hod  I 
gone  from  bed  to  bed  with  the  terrible  plague  for  so  long  withoat 
being  quick  to  recognise  its  touch  ?  I  held  ray  child  to  my  he«lt 
clingingly  as  I  hml  held  lier  once  twenty  years  before — the  tiny 
infant  who  was  tbe  on\^'  Vtcwswt*'  V^\.  wie.  Vw  ^\\fc  ^cvtld — and  my 


wrung  heart  cried- 
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Then  I  left  directions  with  the  servant,  and  I  myself  ran — ay^ 
Id  as  I  was,  ran  like  a  schoolboy — for  the  doctor,  who  lived  two 
liles  away,  and  had,  only  hali  an  hour  ago,  k>ft  the  village,  thinking 
is  day's  work  there  was  over, 

All  that  night  he  spent  with  me  LeniJe  my  child,  and  I  felt  that 
lufi  must  be  the  last,  as  it  wan  the  hardest,  of  the  many  straggles  of 
lylife.  What,  had  I  not  known  that  day  after  day  and  night  after 
ght  spent  in  the  impure  and  ill-drained  dwellings  would  kill  my 
Ud  7  Why  had  I  not  taken  her  away  ?  Duty  and  work  !  What 
re  they  in  comparison  to  my  darling's  life — the  hfe  which  was 
ing  60  fast  ?  How  long  should  I  be  left  behind  ?  Ah,  could  I 
r  win  a  place  beside  her  again  ? — I  who,  though  I  knelt  beside 
»  carried  an  unacknowledged  falsehood  on  my  lips  and  in  my 
rt ;   I  who  Lad  kiJlod  her  by  my  sin ! 

In  the  awful  hush  of  our  waiting  aud  our  fear  I  wrote  to  Sir 
t*ac6  Aghncr,  and  tohl  him  ail  the  truth.  I  told  him  how  his  gift 
.    "been  abused,  when  it  would  have  saved  the  lives  of  so  many  of 

people.     I  told  him  why  my  child  was  dying  now  of  the  terrible    J 
)iase  with  which  she  had  so  bravely  fought  for  others,  imd  of  sorrow    1 
>.    disappointment.     I  told  him  how  I  had  kept  back  his  letter  to 
»  and  that  it  was  too  late  to  give  it  her,  for  she  could  never  under- 
tid  it.     God  knows  I  did  nut,  in  that  awful  night,  make  my  dark 

less  dark ;  aud  the  words  I  wrote  were  blotted  with  hot  tears, 
en  I  begged  him,  for  Clare's  sake,  to  come,  because  it  might  not 
KH  yet  be  too  late  for  hia  voice  to  reach  her ;  and  after  that  the 
ttrs  dragged  heavily,  always  to  that  one  anxious,  frightened  cry, 
dch  must  have  echoed  as  a  prayer  among  the  arches  of  heaven, 
fV"ill  he  be  in  time  ?     Can  he  be  in  time  ?' 

*  If  she  had  been  well  aud  strong  when  the  disease  attacked 
5r,*  Dr.  Elliot  said  to  me  as  the  days  went  on,  and  Clare  lay  still 
^conscious  in  her  agony,  *  I  could  have  bidden  you  entertain  some 
)p6,  but  I  feci  that  I  dare  not.  Nature  was  so  utterly  exhausted, 
^e  must  bo  prepared  for  the  worst.' 

And  then  I  found  that  all  the  sorrows  of  a  lifetime  cannot  teach 
to  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 

'  If  she  would  ouly  know  me/  I  moaned,  gazing  into  the  vacant 
€S  ;  '  if  she  would  only  understand  me  while  I  confess  ull  to  her, 
d  then  if  I  could  hear  her  forgive  me  !  If  only  Sir  Horace  would 
me,  that  she  might  look  upon  hia  face  before  she  died !  Then  I 
old  bear  to  see  the  end  before  I  shrink  away  from  his  presence.* 

White  and  still  in  the  whiteness  and  stillness  of  the  summer 
ilight  Clare  lay,  gazing  at  mo  at  last  with  a  gathering  conscious- 
ss  in  her  wide  dim  eyes. 

*  If,'  whispered  Dr.  Elliot,  watching  her  anxiously,  *  if  she 
ger  through  the  night — * 

^'sbe  lingered  through  the  mg\it — lAiiovi^  OTie  ^qVv  s.-^^SV 
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flying  Bjght !  I  heard  no  other  word.  I  reeled  from  the  hedaide, 
blind  and  helpless,  covering  my  face  as  the  sobbing  cry  passed  bt 
lips,  *  Will  he  he  in  time  ?     O  my  God,  let  him  be  in  time !' 

The  twilight  deepened,  and  I  sat  alone  at  my  watch.  I  wa 
glad  Dr.  Elliot  could  not  stay.  I  could  not  have  borne  this  aniietf 
nnless  I  had  had  to  bear  it  alone  with  my  God.  At  dawu  be  w 
to  come  again,  and  I  longed  for,  yet  dreaded  it :  longed  for  the  hope 
he  might  give ;  dreaded  the  words  of  certain  doom  which  he  rniffhl 
utter — which  I  felt  sure  he  must  atter,  because  he  had  said,  '  By 
morning  she  will,  I  think,  have  ceased  to  suffer.* 

Was  it  nearly  daylight  now?  Was  the  agony  searly  IxnA 
through? 

*  Father' — the  low  weak  voice  pierced  me  like  a  sword — '  father, 
kiss  me.  I  have  seen  you  near  me,  I  have  never  missed  yon.  I 
■want  yon  to  talk  to  ine  of  how  my  mother  died — that  will  help  me.' 

My  white  lips  were  on  my  darling's,  when  I  hoard  a  long  soft 
rapping  at  the  outer  door, 

'  I  will  be  back  in  one  minute,  love/  I  said. 

'Don't  leave  me,  father,*  she  murmured  faintly.  'We  h&n 
been  always  together,  and  it  is  so  strange  to  me.  I  am  entering 
the  valley,  father.     0,  stay  and  talk  to  me  of  the  Home  beyond.' 

But  I  went.  Not  to  hide  the  anguish  that  her  words  caowd 
me,  but  because  I  felt  a  sudden  hope  leap  up  within  me.  Str&i^ 
in  to  me  from  the  dusky  summer  night  came  Sir  Horace  A^Lner, 
his  grave  face  deadly  pale,  his  breath  quick  and  hard.  He  did  Dot 
speak  to  me  one  word — did  I  not  feel  that  he  could  never  utW 
word  to  mo  again  *? — ^but  he  did  take  my  hand  for  a  moment  before  I 
led  him  to  my  darling's  room. 

At  the  door  I  suddenly  paused.  *  I  will  tell  her/  I  faltered,  and 
left  him  there  while,  in  low  broken  whispers,  I  told  her  who  wailod 
to  see  her. 

There  came  a  smile  upon  the  wan  wasted  lips,  bnt  no  sarpHM, 
no  question.  I  knew  it  was  too  late  for  that.  Then,  unable  eTM 
to  prepare  him  for  the  change  he  would  see,  I  signed  to  Sir  HoraM 
to  go  in  ;  and  I  crept  away  even  from  the  door — away  into  the  d»rk- 
nesB.  What  right  had  I  among  them  when  I  had  bUghted  both  tbdir 
lives? 

I  never  knew  how  the  hours  passed  until  I  saw  the  soft  te 
August  dawn  breaking  above  the  distant  level  line  of  bog.  And 
then  Dr.  Elliot  came.  "VMien  he  saw  mo  for  the  first  time  away 
from  Clare's  room,  his  one  quick  thought  showed  plainly  on  his  face. 
I  could  not  undeceive  him,  and  ho  entered  Clare's  room,  treading 
softly  with  the  step  of  one  who  eutora  the  chamber  of  death.  Still 
I  stood  without,  cold  and  tremulous  upon  the  threshold,  and  I 
thought  that  some  w\io\c  \\Nea  W^  ovsNn  V^\N2a&  ^^\v^  'aR.N.WbM  few 
minutes  while  1  felt  tbat  my  oiA^  Osi\\ii.^fta  ^^•i^v^^>Ow^^i^Siafc   ^ 
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>-j,  »c*  n.ie  "had  said,  and  1  was  shnt  out  here,  by  my  own  sin  against 
her,  and  against  him  who  had  the  best  right  to  be  with  her  now. 

I  remembered  how  she  bad  said,  beside  another  death-bed,  that 
the  fiudden  and  wonderful  change  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  glorious 
Home  which  awaits  us  in  one  moment  equalises  all  inequalities  here. 

Was  she  even  now  entering  this  glorious  Home  ?  Ah,  what  a 
thought  while  I  stood  without^  bclplosa  and  powerless !  Suddenly, 
yet  very  softly  and  tenderly,  my  raised  clasped  bauds  were  taken  in 
Sir  Horace's,  and  he  bent  to  speuk  to  me  with  gentle  grave  anKioty. 

*  Clare  is  wondering  whero  you  are  ;  is  longing  to  see  you.  Dear 
old  friend,  why  leave  the  loving  watch  which  you  have  held  so  long?* 

'  Was  it — was  it — does  she  know  you  ?     Was  it  too  late  7* 

*  Not  too  late.  She  knows  me,'  he  answered,  his  words  low  and 
WtAy  bat  not  broken  and  incoherent  like  mine.  '  Not  too  late ;  and, 
please  God.  she  will  be  spared.' 

The  words  of  hope,  uttered  so  kindly  by  the  voice  which  should 
have  condemned  me,  the  pitying  glance  of  the  eyes  which  should 
have  hated  to  look  upou  me,  imuianned  me  now  that  the  terrible 
doabt  and  suspense  were  over;  and,  in  my  great  and  new-born 
hope,  and  in  my  utter  weakness,  I  fell  fainting  to  the  ground,  swal- 
lowed up  as  it  were  in  a  great  sndden  darkness. 

The  torturing  fever  in  which  I  lay  through  all  that  autumn  time 
htts  passed  now,  and  my  heart  is  calm  and  untroubled,  us  I  never 
thought  that  it  could  be  again.  But  I  know  that  my  tired  feet  are 
fliowly  treading  the  valley  from  which  Clare  came  baok  to  us  on  that 
summer  morning  nearly  a  year  ago.  Every  luxury  surrounds  me 
now  ;  every  care  is  lavished  upon  me.  My  daughter's  tender  watch- 
Ail  lore  and  her  husband's  strong  and  gentle  comfort  and  support 
snake  the  way  smooth  for  mo ;  but  still  it  is  the  way  through  the 
Talley  to  the  Home  beyond;  and,  if  I  might,  I  would  not  have  it 
otherwise. 

Last  night  I  wont  from  our  beautiful  home  hero  on  the  lough 
shore  to  preach  my  last  sermon  in  the  church  on  the  bog — the  last 
sermon  which  I  may  ever  preach.  After  it  was  over,  and  the 
people,  whom  I  have  leumt  to  love,  had  all  dispersed,  I  watched 
dare,  standing  below  the  marble  tablet  which  at  last  hangs  there 
with  her  mother's  name  upon  it— only  the  name. 

'  There  is  room  for  one  other/  I  said ;  *  I  would  like  only  the 
name  too.     Will  you  promise  to  put  nothing  more?' 

Horace  promised  what  I  asked,  seeing  how  earnestly  I  wished 
it;  but  Clare's  eyes  were  wet  and  wistful,  and  she  clung  to  my  arm 
as  she  used  to  do  in  those  old  days  when  we  two  were  all  the  worid 
to  each  other. 

But  I  know  now  that,  even  without  the  name  upon  the  marble, 
they  will  remember  me  always,  and  even  love  my  memory ^too,  in 
spite  of  all. 
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No.  IV, 

Under  the  exalting  influence  of  reform  the  University  of  Oxforf 
is  reported  to  have  developed  three  p*s,  viz.  prudery,  priggislmefe. 
propriety.     According  to  the  perverted  intelligence  of  the  writer,  \\ 
needs  but  to  add  to  the  above  *  papa,  potatoes,  prunes,  and  prism,"  a 
order  to  convert  the  old  place  into  one  gigantic  New  Inn  Hall,  ibe  an- 
cient nomenclature  whereof  was  '  The  Site  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Siis* 
This  by  the  way.      No  doubt  civiHsation  and  brain-power  both  pro- 
gress.   There  are  fogeys,  however,  stiU  existent  who  prefer  the  m 
clad  in  cleanly  raiment,  who  disliko  the  other  under  a  pot-hat.     Be- 
sides which,  in   the  old  days,  when  men  were  more  carefol  of  their 
appearance,   and  perhaps  attached  a  greater   importance   to  v^ 
luusticism,  the  Bosporei  were  not  all  pigmies.      There  were  gianU 
then  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  Cherwell  and  Isis ;   and  allhoi^rlj 
Pharisees  for  the  most  part,  believing  in  the  Christian  religion  m 
napkins  at  dinner,  to  say  nothing  about  washing  hands  and  finger- 
nails out  of  mourning,  they  showed  as  well  to  the  fore  in  the  big 
race  for  fame  as  your  tatterdemalion  Sadducee  ofto-duy  can  poasibiy, 
though  he  may  read  all  the  hair  uH'his  head,  and  grind  every  par- 
ticle of  marrow  out  of  his  backbone. 

The  following  relates  to  a  period  antecedent  to  University  rofom; 
when,  to  use  the  civil  language  of  contemporary  democracy,  Oxlord 
was  bloated,  idiotic,  bestial — albeit  at  that  very  moment  supplviDg 
the  nation  with  a  galaxy  of  talent  in  Church  and  St&te,  in  scieu« 
and  in  literature. 

A  truce,  however,  to  this  hiudatio  ttinporis  acti^  After  all,  our 
narration  is  not  concerned  with  the  good  boys  of  a  past  cycle,  irilh 
the  Gladstones,  Newmans,  Fabers,  Mannings,  Wilberfurces,  and  lb* 
rest  of  the  Walhalla.  They,  in  their  prominence,  are  doubtletf 
very  picturescjuo ;  but,  as  Dumas  the  younger  lays  down  in  his  wl- 
mirable  canon  of  fiction,  they  do  not  dramatise  at  all  well,  Mra. 
Macbridc,  the  wife  of  the  fine  old  chief  uf  defunct  Magdalen  Hall, 
whose  hospitable  doors  were  always  thrown  open  to  supemacuUrlv 
good  undcrgrads,  exclaimed  on  one  occasion,  when  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  had  become  so  Tery  jyure  as  to  be  uncomfortably  nirefiedi 
*  For  pity's  sake,  Mac,  don*t  usk  any  more  good  ones  here  1  I  lik« 
the  wicked  onea.'  Out  uoUou  coiucides  somewhat  with  that  of  tb« 
sprightly  dame.  At  aW  evau\a,  ^e ^x\V^  >;\.Tqm>\s\)A  -^tiat^^va ,\j^ (fH 
prunic  young  paragoBs  ot  vi:'^^^^"^^^  m^\\c^'?>,'a.v.\>2^^^^  ^V^ 
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OTe  can  at  their  discretion  fall  back  npon  thoir  bi-monthly  for 
ieUectaal,  upon  their  vivisector's  vade-mecum  for  S4:icntific,  diver- 
[>B.     Our  role  is  the  t'other  thing. 

To  shunt  then,  without  farther  preface,  down  the  line.  Mr. 
3Tey  of  St.  Benedict's  had  somehow,  after  nearly  five  years  of 
tademical  residence,  come  to  sleeves,  or,  in  other  words,  had  taken 
\a  degree.  How  he  became  possessed  of  the  gown  with  the  long 
^pesdages  was  a  mystery.  The  trick  was  not  done  by  reading, 
'hat  was  certain.  It  doesn't  much  signify,  however,  in  this  beautiful 
orld  of  ours  how  you  succeed,  so  long  as  you  avoid  failure.  We  will, 
berefore,  after  the  manner  of  the  Stagyrite,  take  a  fact  for  ourstart- 
ig-point.  Mr.  Covey,  at  the  time  we  commence  our  little  history, 
raa  as  much  B.A.  as  Charles  Dickens'  Mr.  Feeder.  Let  that  suffice. 
i)he  status,  nevertheless,  of  baccalaureate,  though  it  confers  many 
negative  sweets,  such  as  release  from  examinations,  lectures,  and 
Impels,  by  way  of  proving  that  ugly  universal  law  of  compen- 
ation,  hedges  its  roses  with  thorns  and  sticks  a  wasp  in  every 
^neysuckle.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  a  couple  of  trite 
metaphors,  the  thorns  and  wasps  represent  certain  lowering  trades- 
leD  of  Oxford,  who  aro  apt  to  exhibit  an  abnormal  fondness  for  the 
Orses  of  newly-fledged  B.A.s. 

Now  Mr.  Covey,  B.A.,  in  phiin  unvarnished  English,  owed  a 
eap  of  money.  He  was  very  handsome.  He  had  iived  in  the 
feme  (le  l<i  creme  of  Oxford  society.  Some  men  plunge,  tnist- 
ig  to  the  buoyancy  of  such  swimming  apparatus  as  may  have 
Ben  provided  by  parents  or  guardians.  Mr.  Covey  had  taken  his 
Bader  without  so  much  as  a  cork  in  his  belt  to  keep  his  nose  above 
Iter.  In  those  days,  too,  a  vindictive  creditor  could  incarcerate 
B  victim  for  an  entire  lifetime.  The  law  was  morciless.  and  the  111- 
Birrod  wight  who  got  into  its  tigerish  clutches  had  better  by  far  have 
mmitted  treason,  if  not  bigamy. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  summer  term  it  began  to  be  telegraphed 
>zn  mouth  to  mouth  that  Covey  of  St.  Benedict's  couldn't  pay. 

•I  don't  believe  as  how  ho  haven't  got  not  a  brass  farden,' 
Qwled  Gripe  the  livery-stable  man. 

'  No,  nor  me  neither,*  echoed  Snippinsthe  tailor. 

'  Shell  the  shentleman  up,'  snuffled  Issachar  the  jeweller. 

Thus  deep  answered  to  deep  in  an  infernal  autiphon. 

'Hit  him  hard/  bawled  the  tenors.  'He's  got  no  friends,' 
Bponded  the  basses.  Merrily  from  end  to  end  of  Oxford  city 
unded  the  splenetic  chorus,  whilst  writs  and  summonses  were 
ken  out  by  Imndfula,  and  to  all  appearance  the  fate  of  handsome 
)vey  of  St.  Benedict's  was  sealed. 

In  London  they  would  have  made  mighty  short  work  of  a.  da- 
iqueot  of  this  variety.      Whitecroas  or   \i\ie  ¥\efeV  '«w^\  Vwi^ 
pjted  ite  black  portals  to  receive  him,  and  \ua  taifcet  ^c»\s!^\  Vk^^ 
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summarily  uloaod.  Not  so  in  Oxford.  There  the  coll< 
afforded  a  Bftuctuary.  Messrs.  Gripe,  Snippins,  aud  Issachftri 
OHO  and  all  set  iii  niotiou  every  engine  of  the  law,  but  the 
porter  of  St.  Benedict's  declined  to  admit  a  single  one  of  thai 
&ngelB  within  the  threshold  of  the  old  oollege.  Indeed,  bei 
choleric  geijtlcman  of  a  certain  age,  and  wattled  withal  aboi 
gills,  he  treated  suck  emissaries  of  the  law  to  a  commons  ol 
he  was  pleased  to  term  justifiable  blasphemy.  In  a  genen 
this  worthy  servant,  in  the  event  of  an  indulgence  of  his  n 
predisposition  for  highly-seasoned  English,  was  liable  to  a  sconce 
the  Rev.  Euphorbias  Nimiuy,  B.D.,  the  dean.  But  in  a  cas 
this,  where  the  privileges  of  the  college  were  concerned,  due  la 
wns  considered  quite  permissible  ;  the  consequence  whereof  wa 
when  the  process-server  Hhowed  his  malignant  phiz  at  the  ec 
gate  such  a  shower  of  awful  language  descended  upon  his  heai 
he  deemed  it  advisable  to  sheer  of\\  and  wait  his  chance. 

From  this  time  forth  Mr,  Covey,  being  forewarned,  was  forea 
Having  before  him  the  choice  of  Oxford  Castle  as  a  place  of  tmi 
or  St.  Benedict's  College,  he  not  nnnatnrally  showed  a  prod 
preference  for  the  latter.  Hence  he  voted  himself  a  prisoner  < 
week-days,  and  contented  himself  with  a  furious  constitutioa 
the  one  day  set  apart  for  rest. 

As  for  his  friends,  tbey  rallied  round  him  to  a  man.  Aftc 
whist  became  an  established  institution,  to  relieve  the  poor  fe 
doBperatc  cnnuL  The  general  consumption  of  tobacco  and  & 
drinks  multiplied  about  threefold.  Ratting  matches  were  hel 
reptitiouflly  in  odd  comers  of  the  college.  Onco,  and  once  on 
was  dodgily  diBguised  and  smuggled  through  the  lodge  into  i 
but  on  his  retui-n  it  required  all  the  muncularity  of  Rullod 
stroke,  and  Fibby  the  boxer,  to  keep  off  Messrs.  EHett  and  I 
the  sheriff's  officers,  who  were  in  attendance,  one  on  one  Bid 
other  on  the  other,  of  the  only  entrance  to  St.  Benedict's  C 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  iujiiriouB  parchments.  The  exper 
though  so  far  successful,  inasmuch  as  the  afore-mentioned  si 
officers  retreated  with  somewhat  darkened  optics,  was  vott 
risky  to  bear  repetition.  So,  willy-niliy,  Mr,  Covey  remai 
<inrance  vile. 

At  length,  however,  this  prolonged  gloom  was  ilii 
ray  of  sunshine. 

On  this  wise.  Mr.  Covey,  as  some  wag  sportively  put 
have  been  a  wiser  man  and  yet  a  better.  His  sporting  propei 
in  short,  led  him  often  in  the  direction  of  Tattersall's,  and  it 
happen  that  having  Icarut  wisdom  by  experience  he  had  thi 
made  a  safe  book  on  the  Derby.  When  the  great  racu  wi 
it  transpired  that  he  stood  not  only  not  to  lose — which  was 
of  him — but  e^en  to  win  «.  To>ai  ^ that  is,  of  coi 
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ibtit   all  his  frieuda  oame  up  to  the  scratch  on  settling-day,  a  contm- 
genc^  always  worthy  of  taking  into  calculation  in  matters  Bportive. 

"NVith  features  irradiant  of  joy  he  entered  the  college  dining-hall 
ihat^  night.  In  triumph  he  waved  a  tele^n'am  to  his  fnoiida.  The 
saxEX  he  had  landed  was  suthcieut  to  restore  tu  him  liberty. 
Grif»«,  Soippins,  Issachar,  and  Co.  would  be  simply  beside  them- 
selves with  dehght  at  receiving  an  instalment  of  a  shilling  in  the 
potaind.  Proceedings  would  be  sxisponded  no  doubt,  and  for  the  re- 
maixider  of  the  bright  term  our  hopeful  B,A.  might  enjoy  himself, 
W  of  yore,  consumedly. 

^as,   that  in  mundane  afiairs   there  should  always  exist  the 

ch&^nce  of  a  shp  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  !     Thus  it  happened  to 

poof  Mr,  Covey,  B.A.      One  out  of  a   batch  of  betting  friends,  in 

vb-ose  solvency  he   had   coutided  only  too  implicitly,  turned,  unex- 

^ootedly  defaulter,  thereby  reducing  his  gains  from  a  matter  of  four 

I  figures  to  a  paltry  hundred  pounds  all  told. 
What  was  to  be  done  ? 
His  relations  were  milked  dry,  and  withal  felt  nothing  short  of 
^asperated  at  his  wild  career.  Frieuds '?  Well,  to  do  himjubtice^ 
Bovey  of  St.  Benedict's  was  no  sponge.  From  the  day  be  left 
Eton  to  enter  Oxford,  to  this  very  hour,  he  had  always  borne  his  fair 
share  of  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  his  set.  The  wine-merchaut 
and  tobacconist  might  gnai^h  their  teeth  with  impotent  anguish  at  a 
lieavy  loss,  but  they  were  the  only  sufferers.  W^ith  his  intimates  he 
had  ever  scpiared  the  debts  of  hospitality  honourably. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  on  that  black  Monday  evening  in  liis 
rooms. 

*  It's  a  clean  mucker,  dear  old  boy/  remarked  Gigger,  who  won 
the  cue  at  Bickertou's,  and  covered  his  college  with  glory  iu  the 
single  match  against  Cambridge,  scoring,  according  to  the  dictum 
of  Jonathan,  as  if  he  was  inspired. 

This  comfortable  doctrine  found  an  echo  all  round.  The  case* 
indeed,  seemed  to  contain  within  itself  every  clement  of  Enahty. 
Hope  was  utterly  beside  the  mark. 

'  Wh-what  do  you  think  you  shall  do  ?'  inquired  little  Cotton, 
in  a  lamentable  voice,  expressive  of  the  tenderest  sympathy.  Little 
C,  by  the  bye,  had  inherited  four  thousand  a  year  from  his  father,  the 
Manchester  man,  and,  what's  more,  there  was  nearly  two  thousand 
per  annum  still  extant.  He  could  afiford  a  passing  tear  for  a  crony's 
coUapse. 

*  Smoke,*  replied  Mr.  Covey,  pointing  in  his  ancient  free-handed 
sirle  to  the  last  box  of  hobos  tm  the  uiantelpieuo.  '  And  I  say, 
Gigger,  just  open  the  cupboard,  will  you,  and  knock  the  necks  off 
that  lot  of  bottles  ?     You'll  find  some  tumblers  somewhere.' 

*  Whatever  yon  do,  Gigger,  don't  \'  exclaimed  Jack  Pottle,  whose 
ftppendage  was  colouring  slowly  but  steadily  under  the  iatla- 
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cnce  of  vintage  port ;  adding,  by  way  of  explanation,  '  I  never  bivd 
without  my  elixir.* 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Pottle's  elixir  turned  out  to  be  a  pocket  cork- 
8crew,  a  breakage  of  glass  became  enpcrfluons ;  and  the  aeeideots 
having  been  removed  from  the  bottles*  necks  on  the  most  approved, 
principles  of  dentistry,  present  company  proceeded  to  regnle  their 
inner  consciousness  with  sparkling  and  other  fluids,  tUl  every  one. 
Mr.  Covey  himself  not  excluded,  began  to  view  the  clouded  visla 
of  the  future  in  a  more  roseate  hue,  and  the  various  Job's  com- 
forters set  to  work  to  extract  as  much  honey  as  imagination  cooU 
discover  from  the  surrounding  environment  of  bitter. 

Mr.  Cotton  was  the  first  to  give  birth  to  a  happy  thought. 

*  If  I  were  you,  Covey,*  he  said  sententiously,  '  with  your  good 
looks,  and  Piccadilly  weepers,  and — ' 

'  Thanks,*  interrupted  that  gentleman,  who,  though  he  could 
not  hatch  up  a  blush  for  the  occasion,  disliked  none  the  leas  i 
latitudinarian  series  of  compliments. 

'If  I  were  yon,*  resumed  little  Cotton,  'I — I  tell  you  nhA 
I*d  do.  I*d  take  a  ticket  for  Baden  or  Ischl,  or  some  one  of 
those  places  where  coin  congregates,  and  I'd  marry  an  heiress.  Th« 
older  the  better,  you  know,  because  then  you'd  have  a  chance  of 
a  second  edition  revised  and  improved.* 

'  Bosh  !*  interrupted  Mr.  Gigger,  not  giving  Mr.  Covey  a  sefond 
to  reply  to  this  benevolent  scheme  for  his  proximate  welfiwe. 
*  Nc  sutor  ultra  crepititrm,  yon  know.  A  man  with  the  wits  of  oar 
friend  here  ought  to  be  able  to  live  anywhere.  Pool,  pyramids, 
whist,  and  unlimited  loo  n*i!l  support  an  intelligent  being  in  com- 
fort, if  not  luxury,  on  either  side  of  the  Channel,  so  long  as  civili* 
Bation  infests  society.' 

*Much  obliged,  gentlemen  all,'  here  spoke  Mr.  Covey,  takinghls 
cigar  from  his  mouth.  *  Your  sentiments  do  you  honour  and  me 
proud.  But  with  all  deference  to  the  judgment  of  friends  generelty. 
I  may  say  that  I've  arrived  at  my  own  conclusion' — this  with  znarlied 
emphasis. 

'Name  !'  burst  simultaneously  from  a  score  of  throats. 

'The diggings  V  was  the  firm  response. 

*  The  demon  !*  gasped  forth  Mr.  Pottle,  lapping  earnestly  hi* 
champagne,  as  the  only  solatinm  ready  to  hand  or  mouth. 

'  Yes,'  continued  Mr.  Covey,  with  just  a  fraction  of  a  sigh,  *  Ftp 
had  my  innings,  and  I  may  say  have  scored  well.  That  last  twister, 
however,  has  knocked  off  the  bails  j  so  instead  of  howling  dismally  or 
picking  a  quarrel  with  the  nnijurc,  I  intend  to  shoulder  my  bat  and 
retire  before  the  storm  sets  in  overhead.* 

'  Nonsense,  old  boy  !'  vociferated  little  Cotton  ;  *  ostracism  will 
never  do.     Come,  if  you  want  a  few  hundreds,  I- — * 

Stop,'  inlerposeAM^T.  Co-^e-g^^Xmsss^ttternlY-     'It's  very  kind 
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id  characteristic  of  you  to  make  the  offer,  hut,  hononr  bright,  it 
midu't  fit  this  child.     I'm  rather  gravelled,  but   not  yet  down 

to  borrowing  of  my  frienda.    That's  the  very  last  feather,  and  it 

generally  breaks  the  camel's  back.* 

*  But  I  mean  it,'  urged  little  Cotton  inapdsively. 

*  Of  course  you  do,*  replied  his  friend.  *  However,  gentlemen  all, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  not  exactly  the  committee  of  the  whole  house,  or  a 
discussion  forum,  I  must  ask  you  to  consider  my  fate — pardon  the 
pnn — a  fait  accompli.  Before  I  leave,  nevertheless,  I  mean  to  ap- 
peal for  one  favour.  I  hope  no  one  will  inflict  upon  nie  the  smart  of 
•  negative.' 

*  Anything  you  like,*  was  the  hearty  response  in  chorus. 
Whereupon   Mr.  Covey  proceeded  to  explain  bow  that,  funds 

being  short,  and  an  opportunity  having  nnexpectedly  occurred  for  him 
to  obtain  a  cabin  on  board  a  merchant  ship  bound  for  Melbourne 
under  unusually  favourable  circumstances,  the  o\>'ners  in  fact  being 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  his  family,  he  proposed  that  very  evening 
to  dispose  of  all  his  effects — furniture,  pictures,  buoks,  ornaments, 
and  the  numhfrless  prrtty  adjuncts  of  his  cosy  rooms — by  raffle.  He 
wonld  make  np  the  various  goods  into  fifty  lots,  with  the  assistance 
of  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Pottle,  and  would  Issue  fifty  tickets,  of  the  valne 
of  a  guinea  apiece,  each  of  which  would  entitle  the  holder  to  a  draw. 

*  But,*  objected  Mr.  Gigger,  '  your  assets  in  these  rooms,  Covey, 
must  have  cost  you  five  or  six  times  the  amount  you  intend  to  dis- 
pose  of  them  for.  You  ought  to  double  the  price  of  the  tickets  in 
common  justice  to  yourself.' 

Mr.  Covey,  however,  declined  positively  to  vary  his  terms  in  his 
own  favour  ;  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
raffle  were  made  for  ten  o'clock  the  same  evening,  when  fifty  gentle- 
men of  St.  Benedict's  crowded  into  his  cheery  rooms. 

In  the  centre  of  the  table  stood  a  waste-paper  basket,  wherein 
had  been  placed  the  various  lot-tickets,  carefully  folded  up  by  Mr. 
Cotton,  who  constituted  himself  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Mr.  Covey 
having  with  some  difficulty  acquiesced  in  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his 
personal  friends  to  absent  himself  from  a  scene  which  could  bat 
afford  hira  much  unnecessary  pain.  One*B  little  household  gods 
become  after  some  years'  acqmiintance  very  dear,  bo  much  ao  that  it 
happens  in  the  wide  world  not  unfrequently  that  needy  people  will 
pinch  themselves  of  necessaries  to  pay  the  enormous  interest  on 
pledges  sanctioned  by  onr  existing  usurious  law  ;  and  that,  too,  j'ear 
after  year,  until  the  value  of  the  goods  themselves  has  been  ex- 
ceeded, or  perhaps  even  quadrupled. 

*Now,  gentlemen,*  said  little  Cotton,  when  all  were  assembled, 
'  I  put  it  to  the  vote — shall  we  draw  by  seniority,  by  alphabetical 
order,  or  on  what  principle  */* 

Seniority  seemed  to  approve  itself  moat  to  the  collective  con- 
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science  of  the  company.  Accordingly  Mr.  Cotton  reqae&teJ  Mr. 
Simpkintuiin,  u  Bckolar,  hs  being  tho  senior  undergrad.  in  the  room, 
to  fbrtbwitli  open  the  ball  by  helping  himself  to  u  ticket. 

With  a  broad  and  saponaceous  grin  Mr.  SimpkinBon,  who  h$i 
got  into  the  college  on  the  'nonsense  of  tnerit/  and  who,  thonghbe 
didn't  boast  a  grandfathor,  thought  quite  treble  X  of  himself, 
grabbed  a  lot-ticket  out  of  the  mass,  and  with  a  load  gufiav  ei- 
claimed,  *  Made  virtule .'  I've  won  his  sealskin  coat  !* 

It  vras  even  so.  To  make  up  the  precise  nomber  of  lots  oar 
friend  Mr.  Covey  had  thrown  in  a  braud*uew  soalskin  greiitcoikt, 
which  had  cost  him  something  approaching  forty  guineas. 

As  no  one  seemed  disposed  to  reciprocate  Mr.  Simpkiadou's 
imhallowcd  mirth,  the  drawing  proceeded,  and  after  that  sundry  pic- 
tores  and  Looks  had  become  the  property  of  divera  gentlemen  prp- 
seut,  Mr.  Gigger  landed  for  himself  an  exquisitely  beautiful  lueor* 
schanin  pipe. 

'  Thank  the  stars  !'  was  hia  pious  ejaculation.  *Poor  old  Catty 
was  always  uncommon  proud  of  this.  It  will  just  do  to  cheer  him  op 
on  hia  voyage.' 

Somehow  the  notion  thus  broached  by  Mr.  Gigger  touched  a 
spring  of  popular  feeling.  With  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Simp- 
kinson,  who,  like  the  miller  of  the  Dee,  '  cored  for  nobody,  no  not 
he/  every  Benedict  man  comiuiserated  heartily  the  ill-fortune  of  this 
handsome  13. A.  The  £act  was,  he  was  emphatically  a  good  fellow 
— jovial,  festive,  generous,  veith  lots  of  lark,  and  no  real  vice,  in 
his  composition.  Hence,  instantrr,  one  man  after  another,  &a  be 
drew  from  the  basket  an  item  from  3tlr.  Covey's  Lares,  vowed  impul- 
sively that  he  would  ofier  it,  ailer  the  manner  of  large-hearted  Mt» 
Gigger,  by  way  of  a  parting  gift. 

At  last,  however,  Mr.  Pottle,  who  happened  to  be  in  a  condi- 
tion not  quite  unlike  the  pictures  of  old  Sileuus,  put  in  his  thumb, 
and  drew  out — the  bedstead  ! 

'  Wash  th*  use  of  thisk  T  hiccupped  this  pleasant  gentleman ; 
'  can*t  schleep  in  two  bedsh  at  once.  Wash  lb'  oae  of  it? 
Thash  what  I  want  to  know  ?' 

*  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is/  here  interposed  little  Cotton ;  '  these 
gentlemen  who  wish  to  subscribe  mutually  for  a  testimonial — I'd 
better  perhaps  put  it  in  that  light — to  onr  fricud  Covey  will  please 
remain  after  the  raffle  has  concluded.  Those  who  decline  to  take 
a  part  iu  such  testimonial  will  withdraw' — this  with  a  glance  at 
chuckling  scholar  Simpkiuson. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  nil  the  lots  were  drawn,  down  to  No,  49, 
which  consisted  of  a  copper  kettle,  a  dozen  tumblers,  a  tea-pot,  a 
coffee-pot,  and  various  articles  of  cookery.  This  was  won  by  the 
redoubtable  Mr.  Cotton  himself,  to  his  infinite  amusement.  After 
Vfhichj  of  the  entire  assemblage  one  man  only  made  his  exit,  bearing 
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onhia  Arm  Lis  valuable  prizo.  TLis,  it  need  scarcely  Le  added,  was 
scholar  Simpkiuson. 

No  sooner  whs  the  dcor  shut  than  Mr.  Cotton  proceeded  to 
broach  an  idea  which  had  entered  his  brain. 

'Gentlemen/  he  said,  *  I  perceive  that  we  are  united  in  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  infernal  ill-fortuno  of  one  whom  we  are 
all  proud  to  own  as  a  Benedictine.  ('Hear,  hear!'  and  *  Right  3'ou  are, 
air!'  with  a  sympathetic  'yoicks'  from  \h.  Pottle.)  Now  I  need  not 
remind  all  present  that  oar  friend  does  not  possess  the  insensate 
cuticle  of  a  Simpkin&on,  nor,  to  put  it  plainer,  the  hide  of  a  rhi- 
noceros. Consequently  I  am  anxious,  whilst  joining  heartily  in 
year  wish  to  benefit  him.  to  avoid  wounding  seusibilities  which 
have  ever  been  tender.  1  propose,  therefore,  that  those  among  us 
who  have  won  portable  goods — such  as,  for  example,  photographs, 
pipes,  anything  that  he  might  core  to  carry  acroRs  the  ocean^should 
individnully  present  them  to  him  as  parting  gifts.  But  that  with 
regard  to  the  hulk  of  his  furniture  and  movables,  we  agree  to  sell  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  forward  to  him  the  proceeds.  Depend 
upon  it,  poor  fellow,  he  will  need  hard  cash  sorely  when  once  he 
finds  himself  homeless  and  friendless  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.' 

A  ringing  cheer  of  approbation  greeted  this  generous  speech. 
The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation  nem.  con. :  and  the  meeting 
separated  on  the  simple  understanding  that  all  arrangements  would 
be  confided  to  the  delicacy  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Cotton. 

Nevertheless,  although  Mr.  Covey's  frieuds  triumphed  beyond 
their  warmest  anticipations,  they — under  which  category  we  must 
include  especially  Messrs.  Gigger  and  Cotton — felt  mightily  affronted 
with  scholar  Simpkinson.  Had  he  been  a  Jew  ufturer,  he  could  not 
have  realised  to  such  an  extent  on  the  necessities  of  a  poor  soul. 
In  round  numbers  he  had  pocketed  thirty- five  to  one,  for  the  coat 
was  honestly  worth  close  upon  forty  pounds,  and  would  have  proved 
a  godsend  tea  traveller,  not  to  mention  its  saleable  value.  It  was 
a  case,  if  ever  there  was  one,  of  a  repetition  of  the  old  Homeric 
legend,  the  point  of  which  is  summed  up  in  the  line  : 

*  XoXmadoDinti  xpiwfaqui  dedera»* 

— a  veritable  exchange  of  a  pound  of  gold  for  a  pound  of  brass, 
savouring  of  another  Glaucus. 

'  This,'  observed  forcibly  Mr.  Gigger,  '  is  a  style  of  peculation 
which  must  not  be  permitted  in  a  respectable  college.  We  must 
adopt  measures, Cotton — yes,  measures — to  checkmate  that  swindler 
Simpkinson.* 

*  Certainly,'  answered  little  Cotton  ;  '  only  it  might  be  more 
Iccid  to  give  them  a  definition.' 

'  My  dear  boy,'  returned  his  friend,  *  pardon  an  old  billiard- 
player  when  ho  reminds  you  that  Carlyle  was  never  more  on  the  spot 
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tlian  when  he  remaTked  that  speech  is  brazen,  silence  silver-leftd. 
I  should  not  like  to  deprive  50a  of  the  laxury  of  a  genuine  sor- 
priBc.* 

On  the  morrow,  after  many  a  kindly  grasp  from  many  a  mmly 
hund,   Mr.   Covey  loft  Oxford.     Messrs.  Eft'ott  and  Adder  were  J 
ri{fucur  in  attendance  at  the  college-gnte,  hut  so  dense  was  il 
crowd  to  wish  him  *  God-speed'  that  they  were  easily  hastled  to  oae 
side;  and  thus  our  hero  escaped  unscathed.    His  friends  insisted (vd 
packing  his  portmanteau  for  him,  a  kindly  office  which  gave  them 
the  opportunity  of  inserting  surreptitiously  his  favourite  meerschaoni 
and  a  number  of  other  treasures,  wherennto  Mr.  Cotton  added  pro- 
jtriv  motu  a  small  rouleau  of  banknotes,  whose  presence  caused  Mr. 
Covey  Buhsequently  no  small  perplexity.     Thus  like  the  baselev 
f^ibric  of  a  vision  he  pasHcd  away  from  the  academic  scene  amid  tbe 
blessings  of  the  young  and    warm-hearted,    amid   the  deep-drawn 
maledictions  of  a  bevy  of  Oxford  tradesmen,  who,  however,  it  most 
be  confessed,  contrived  subsequently,  by  a  judgmatical  manipulatioo 
of  other  and  solvent  accounts,    to   more   than  make   up  for  their 
grievous  loss.     Don*l  pity  them.     A  bankrupt  shopkeeper  in  a  uni- 
versity town  is  as  rare  a  spectacle  as  a  dead  donkey. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  May  is,  by  a  long  chalk,  the  severest 
month  of  the  English  year,  and  that  all  the  gloritication  oftbit 
month  contained  in  tbe  old  madrigals  is  not  so  much  twaddle,  or  the 
Popish  relics  ofmarioktry  (for  May,  we  may  inform  the  innocent  Pro- 
testant, is  dedicated  to  the  B.V.M.),  as  sheer  grim  irony.  Anvhow 
the  clerk  of  the  weather  in  this  particular  year  took  upon  hiniselfto 
turn  on  a  tap  of  extreme  cold  towards  the  end  of  this  poetic  month, 
to  the  utter  annihilation  of  wall-fruit  and  the  disturbance  of  the  biliary 
organs  in  the  human  frame. 

The  cold  weather,  however,  had  one  preeminently  surprising 
effect ;  that  is  to  say,  it  caused  scholar  Simpkinson  to  air  his  Dew 
sealskin  coat  as  if  ho  were  a  teu-thousand-a-year  man,  to  whom 
sovereigns  were  of  aa  small  account  as  coppers  to  less  happy  Chris- 
tians. In  his  case  the  transformation  was  the  more  startling,  he- 
cause  his  ordinary  habiliments  were  of  bucolic  cut,  and  had  wora 
dismally  seedy.  St.  Benedict's  College  at  that  period  of  its  his- 
tory boasted  excessive  neatness  combined  with  admirable  style  in 
ita  men,  and  scholar  Simpkinson  had  all  along  been  considered  the 
Bolitarj-  exception  which  proved  the  universal  rule,  the  solemn 
warning  by  which  all  others  had  profited  to  their  backs'  adornment. 

Among  others  who  took  note  of  the  leopard  having  changed  his 
spots  was  Mr.  Giggcr.  It  riled  his  inmost  soul  to  witness  this 
swaggering  snob  in  his  friend's  luxurious  garment.  The  spectadtf 
seemed  more  like  a  profanation  than  a  pitiable  burlcsqne.  He 
therefore  registered  a  vow  by  all  the  saints  in  his  calendar  that,  at 
irhaterer  cost,  ho  would  bIo^  it ;  and  when  Mr.  Gigger  made  up 
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I  mind  to  anything,  be  it  cannon  or  pocket,  bar  accidents,  it  came 
to  a  moral. 

The  right  moment  soon  arrived. 

]p}acard3  of  startling  longitude,  bristling  too  with  sexquiped* 
t  verba  and  impossible  illustrations,  covered  the  various  hoardings 
tlae  suburbs  of  Oxford,  auiiouucing  that  Siguor  Tompkinaoni's 
O'wned  troupe  would  perform  for  one  night  only,  when  the 
•ightly  Mdile.  Tumbarelli  would  exhibit  her  hairbreadth  escape 
m  absolute  auiiihilu.tiou,  \vhilst  tbc  Red  Rover  of  the  Mexican 
airie  would  ride  twenty  barebacked  steeds  astride,  and  the  illus- 
Loos  Herr  Abtritt,  the  Teutonic  clown,  purposed  to  lum  himself 
.ade  out,  and  otherwise  to  throw  himself  and  his  audience  into 
Wvnlsions.  The  whole  to  conclude  with  the  grand,  impressive, 
ud  ixuproving  moral  drama  of  Clonile  Duval  the  HUjUivaynxau ; 
'laade  Daval,  for  the  nine  hundredth  time,  to  be  personated  by 
ignor  Tompkiusoni  himself,  late  of  the  Cirque  National,  Paris, 
dmission  sixpence. 

Now  under  ordinary  circumstuuces  Kcholar  Simpkiuson,  who, 
;ongh  a  sort  of  Cumpetiiiou  Wallahj  was  none  too  brilliant — his 
!nius  lying  in  the  direction  of  slavish  plodding — would  have  scorned 
circus.  Ho  was  just  now  reading  frantically,  with  the  ulteridr 
)pe  of  getting  a  second  or  third  class,  and  time  was  too  precionn 
r  him  to  give  a  passing  thought  to  amusement.  Yet  if  fired 
tth  the  noble  ambition  of  attaining  to  inferior  distinction  in  the 
jhools,  his  soul  was  malleable  in  one  direction.  Not  to  mystify, 
5  was  a  man  who  would  eat  his  hat,  or  drink  corked  wine,  or 
imean  himself  anyhow  for  money.  This  disposition  no  doubt  he 
herited  from  his  sire,  who  had  prospered  amazingly  on  the  rem 
to  modo  principle  as  a  retailer  of  Urummagem  goods. 

It  was  avarice  which  fetched  him.  Every  one  know  his  weak 
»int.  Just  as  a  glass  of  good  liquor  would  have  induced  bibulous 
ick  Pottle  to  fight  a  cad,  cheek  a  proctor,  or,  for  the  matter  of 
lat,  ride  a  donkey  up  and  down  the  High-street  in  surplice  and 
inds,  so  a  five-pound  note  was  a  lever  potential  enough  to  convert 
[r.  Sinipkinson  from  bia  normal  blatant  Radicalism  to  bland 
oryism,  from  the  fanaticism  of  the  conventicle  to  the  sobriety  of  a 
gid  orthodoxy. 

'  I'll  bet  you,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Gigger,  *  an  even  quid,  Simpkinsou, 
lat  you  do  not  show  in  seal  at  the  circus  and  sit  the  performance  out.' 

The  pupils  of  tho  scholar^s  orbits  distended.  A  whole  sovc- 
(ign  !  Twenty  shillings  !  No,  nineteen  and  sixpence  clear  profit, 
!ckoning  for  the  sixpence  admission.  The  claims  of  Plato  and 
hucydides  were  urgent — very  ;  but — but  no  ;  he  could  not  afford 
I  refuse  such  a  cbance. 

'  Make  it  a  guinea,*  he  replied,  *  and  I'm  your  man*  Stop, 
lough  ;  the  money  muat  be  staked.' 
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*  Right/  answered  Mr.  Gigger;  'we'll  make  Cotton  the  jtiii- 
ciotts  bottle-holder,  if  you  like.' 

*  Done.* 

*  Mind  you,*  remarked  Mr.  Gigger,  as  he  registered  the  bet  with 
some  care,  '  if  yon  show  in  any  other  guise  except  seal,  ycm  p^. 
Is  that  clearly  undejstood  between  us  ?* 

*  It  is,'  was  the  prompt  rejoinder,  although,  to  speak  the  truth, 
scholar  Simpkinson's  inner  consciousness  felt  not  a  little  bamboozle! 

The  evening  of  Signer  Tompkinsoni's  grand  dramatic  and  Shake- 
spearian entertainment  witnessed  one  of  those  deliglttful  atmospkeric 
transitions  which  render  the  climate  of  England  so  very  much  the 
reverse  of  monotonous.  Not  to  be  diffuse,  the  frigid  temperstore 
of  the  previous  week,  without  one  note  of  warning,  abruptly  trans- 
formed into  a  vapour-bath.  Sherry-cobbler  came  in  with  a  niah, 
and  iced  cream  usurped  the  place  of  iced  air  in  the  mesenteric  regions. 

Mr.  Simpkinson  thereupon  began  almost  to  rue  his  wagw. 
Nevertheless,  the  bare  thought  of  parting,  as  tJie  song  puts  it,  vas 
such  pain,  that  he  resolved  to  stultify,  not  to  say  cook,  himself, 
rather  than  fail  to  win  the  coveted  coin.  Accordingly,  with  Mr. 
Covey's  magnificent  sealskin  coat  on  his  arm,  be  strolled  off  to  tb 
meadows  where  Tompkinsoni's  troupe  had  encamped,  the  localit; 
whereof  could  be  easily  distinguished  for  a  suiTOunding  half  oulc 
by  the  frightful  bray  of  a  battered  comet,  which  never  by  any 
chance  struck  any  interval,  but  if  not  shoi'p  was  consistently  flat. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  tent  he  was  at  once  surrounded  by  a 
select  circle  of  St.  Benedict's  men,  who  must  have  been  dining,  so 
very  meiTy  were  they.  Having  duly  donned  the  grandiose  seal- 
skin, he  found  that  if  he  was  to  cam  his  money,  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Gigger  meant  to  take  it  well  out  in  chaff. 

*  Beastl)^  cold,'  observed  little  Cotton  dryly,  pretending  to  sneeie. 

*  Shi  very- shakery — 0.  0,  O  !  the  man  that  conldn*t  gnt  warm!' 
trolled  bibulous  Jack  Pottle  derisively. 

'  Cielam  non  animum  mutant/  pursued  jovial  Mr.  Rullocks  IIm 
stroke. 

Nor  were  the  waggeries  of  the  bystanders  quite  confined  to 
verbal  badinage.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Simpkinson  was  ahnoai 
universally  voted  a  cat;  and  cries  of  'Poor  puss,  meeayow,  taa!' 
&c.,  arising  on  all  sides,  whilst  intnisive  hands  stroked  his  ganneDl 
^ath  pretty  playfoLnesa,  he  was  only  too  glad  to  pay  his  sispenee 
and  bolt  inside  the  tent,  where  Mdlle.  Tumbarelli,  in  very  airy 
costume,  was  exhibiting  her  fair  proportions  on  a  steed  painted 
something  like  a  sham  maple  door. 

He  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  when  Mr.  Gigger,  planting  Mm- 
self  by  his  side,  groaned  forth  dolefully : 

'  I  say,  Simpkinson,  this  is  too  bad.  You  mean  to  win  taj 
monej,'  -^ 
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*  Roller  !*  was  the  uncompromiaiDg  response.  Our  scholar  was 
not  by  any  moans  in  the  best  of  tempera,  having,  in  fact,  tried  hard 
to  look  pleasant  under  most  trying  circumstances,  and,  be  it  added, 
hfiyzng  partially  failed. 

*  It*8  precious  hot !'  continued  Mr.  Gtgger.     *  Hadn't  you  better 
te  your  coat  off?* — this  with  an  air  of  persuasion  intended  to  re- 
present slyness. 

*  Ha  !  ba  !'  roared  scholar  Simpkinson.  *Not  if  I  know  it.  Do 
yoa  take  me  for  a  greenhorn,  my  friend*?  Let  those  laugh  who 
win.      I  mean — to  lau^h.' 

'  H'm,'  ejaculated  Mr.  Gigger,  very  much  as  if  ho  were  fairly 
posed.     '  You  won't  be  persuaded  ?' 

*  Thank  you,  no.  By  Jove,  what  a  pip  that  female  has  gone!* 
This  in  reference  to  La  Tumbarelli,  who,  being  rather  heavier  weighted 
than  an  ordinary  cherub,  had  somehow  overbalanced  herself;  and 
whereas  she  had  been  standing  on  the  maple-patterned  steed,  had 
contrived  to  occupy  instead  a  sedent  posture  on  the  turf  very  un- 
chenibic  indeed, 

*  Delightful )'  observed  Mr.  Qigger.  '  Nothing  like  a  little  real- 
ism in  art.  I  love  the  natQrale&quc.  It  materialises  one's  ideal  of 
the  poetry  of  motion/ 

The  unlucky  Tumbarelli  seemed,  however,  to  be  of  a  different 
opinion  ;  for  iiiatead  of  seeking,  as  is  the  etiquette  of  the  cirque, 
to  recover  her  missing  tip,  she  limped  off  on  the  arm  of  Signor 
Tompkinsoni  very  much  as  if  she  bad  had  enough  of  it. 

A  circus  whereunto  lovers  and  lasses  resort  to  devour  oranges 
and  nuts,  and  the  wily  counter-jumper  betakes  himself  to  shake  off 
the  ennui  of  repeating  incessantly  '  Three  three-farthings,'  is  one 
thing,  and  a  circus  populated  by  a  few  hundred  uproarious  under- 
graduates is  another.  In  the  one  case,  the  professionals  perform, 
and  the  audience  stare,  grin,  and  applaud.  In  the  other,  the 
regulars  are,  to  a  great  extent,  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of 
catering  for  the  company's  gratification,  inasmuch  as  the  lively 
young  gentlemen  seem  quite  able  to  amuse  themselves,  what  with 
chaff,  noise,  songs,  and  a  little  amateur  pugilism. 

Thus  the  performance  proceeded  merrily  enough  until  the  final 
tableaux,  entituled,  as  has  been  recorded,  '  The  moral  drama  of 
Claude  Duval  the  Highwayman,'  the  principal  part  being  taken  by 
the  great  Totnpkinsom  in  person,  who  appeared  perfectly  irradiant  in 
tights  and  spangles,  supported  by  La  Tumbarelli,  who  having  re- 
covered from  her  '  pip*  prepared  to  dance  a  fandango  on  the  maple- 
backed  horse,  her  perpendicular  being  charitably  preserved  for  her 
by  the  dashing  highwayman,  who  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  firm  on  his 
pins. 

This  exquisite  moral  spectacle,  as  the  playbills  described  it,  was 
received  with  roars  of  merriment.     It  was  not  that  Herr  Abtritt  the 
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German  clown  provoked  mirth,  thongh,  independent  ofhla  feat  of 
taming  himself  out,  he  did  lilt  forth  '  Johnny  Smoker,  Ich  Kjiiia 
speilen  niit  meinem  zing-zing/  and  imitate  to  perfection  every  instm- 
ment  in  the  orchestra.  It  was  rather  that  evervhody  had  exaltci 
himself  into  a  condition  of  supernal  joUlty ;  to  such  an  extent,  in- 
deed, that  a  request  for  a  Dutch  chorus  evoked  sounds  like  w.\a 
pandemonium  itself  very  much  magnified. 

In  the  midst  of  this  glorious  shindy,  when  it  seemed  as  if  cbos 
had  hrokeu  out  again,  a  blue  ball  of  fire  suddenly  ascended  upwardt 
from  the  very  centre  of  the  audience,  passed  straight  through  Itu 
tent  like  a  bullet,  and  forth  into  the  night.  This  was  U- 
lowed  instantaneously  by  a  aeries  of  fizzes  and  cracks,  anoilier 
sulphur  hall,  yet  another,  and  then — 

With  a  shriek  of  supreme  anguish  scholar  Simpkinson,  to  ill 
appearance  bursting  with  fire  at  every  pore,  and  crackling  ad  if  b« 
were  a  veritable  Guy  Fawkes,  dashed  madly  through  the  throng  (jf 
undergraduates,  over  the  barriers,  and  into  the  chanued  ring. 

*  Put  him  out !    Water  !   lioll  him  on  the  ground  !   Help  V  ul 
fifty  sintilar  criofl  rout  the  air,  adding  to  the  insane  ooufuaion, 
while  the  burning  man  continued  to  issue  forth  fireworks  ofeTi 
sort  and  size  to  nil  points  of  the  compass. 

*  Take  his  coat  oif,  j^ou  idiots  !'  shouted  a  hoarse  voice  not  alto- 
gether dissimilar  from  that  of  Mr.  Gigger. 

This  suggestion  was  adopted  promptly  and  resolutely.  The 
gorgeous  garment  which  erst  adorned  the  splendid  limbs  of  Mr. 
Covey,  B.A.,  was  dragged  from  off  the  sibilant  scholar,  and  throvu 
ignomiuiously  on  the  ground  in  holes,  as  if  riddled  by  shot  or  sbell, 
smouldering,  and  ever  and  anon  emitting  some  lovely  specimen  uf 
pyroteehnic  art. 

*  Hello,  my  friend  !'  bawled  unkind  ^Ir.  Gigger,  leaping  bhthely 
into  the  ring,  and  addressing  scholar  Simpkinson,  who  in  goodsoodii 
though  singed,  was  more  terrified  than  wounded.  *  Hello,  howaboot 
our  little  bet  ?' 

'  Augh  I'  was  the  only  sentiment  of  disgust  the  wretched  wigbt 
could  emit. 

*  I  claim  the  stakes/  cried  the  winner  triumphantly,  patting  Mr. 
Cotton  on  the  back,  and  handing  him  his  betting-book  to  verify  tui 
demand. 

^  Jove  be  praised,'  whispered  the  game  little  fellow,  '  for  th« 
avenging  of  Covey* — at  the  same  time  extracting  from  his  pocket  & 
brace  of  guineas. 

Scholar  Simpkinson  somehow  did  not  again  try  his  lack  at  a 
raffle  ;  nor  did  he  even  care  to  pick  up  the  bits  of  the  combusUd 
coat,  fragments  whereof — so  the  story  goes — became  converted  IlIo 
tobacco-pouches  in  memory  of  his  startling  yto^co. 
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Ir  my  esteemed  frieud  Mrs.  Griiudy  is,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
troubled  with  cotub,  I  beg  her  to  keep  clear  of  me  daring  the  pro- 
gress of  this  article,  or  I  shall  certaudy  step  on  some  of  her  favonrite 
ttcroscences.     I  fear  I  have  already  wonnded  a  few  of  that  delicate 
tidy's  sensibilities ;  but  I  respect  her  corns,  and  therefore  warn  her 
that  I  am  going  to  tread  heavily  in  their  direction  for  a  while.    The 
title  of  my  present  paper  is  a  misleading  one,  I  know.     Let  mo  go 
ui  for  a  little  candid  confession,  and  own  that  I  rather  like  alarm- 
Uig  Mrs.  G.     On  this  occasion,  however,  she  may  be  easy;  1  am 
Jttot  one  of  those  whom  she  is  wont  to  regard  as  *  Signs  of  the  Times.' 
^d  stigmatise  aa  histrionic  parsons.    I  do  not  share  Mrs.  Grundy's 
Llarm  as  to  the  Ilitualists,  but  I  am  not  one  myself;  neither  am  I 
.boat,  as  she  may  suppose,  to  appear  on  the  boards  in  my  clerictil 
Capacity.     I  am  simply  a  niueteenth-centnry  Jeremy  Collier  with  a 
lififorence,  going  to  havo  my  small  say  on  a  subject  whereupon  I 
enow  it  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  Mrs.  Grundy  at  the  outset.    The 
Satimable  creature  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  if  that  be  not  too 
ogical  a  way  of  putting  her  prejudices,  that  the  stage  is  altogether 
IVTODg;  and  she  will  smell  sulphur  when  I  say  that  I,  though  a 
clergyman  (or  a  'minister*  as  she  elects  to  term  my  cloth),  have 
arrived  at  an  opposite  conclusion.     I  arrogate  this  expression  to 
myself  because  I  have  really  gone  to  work  in  a  logical  way.  I  mean,  I 
threw  ofli  my  white  tie,  M.B.  waistcoat,  and  clerical  coat — all  of  which 
1  wear  when  I  am  in  uniform — and  went  the  round  of  several  London 
theatres.     I  did  not  go  swallow-tailed  to  the   stalls,   because  my 
object  was  to  sec  as  far  as  I  could  the  oflbct  the  theatre  had  upon 
the  masses — the  people  in  the  pit  and  gallery;  so  to  the  pit  and 
gallery  I  went,  black-tied  and  shooting-coated.  It  may,  perhaps,  bo 
urged  that  the  very  fact  of  my  going  to  the  theatre  in  mufti  shows  I 
&m  ashamed  of  it ;  but  perhaps  my  lay  readers — possibly  even  some 
of  the  clerical  world  themselves — are  not  aware  to  what  an  extent  a 
white  tie  acts  as  a  damper  in  society.     So  rooted  is  the  idea  as  to 
a  clergyman  being  made  of  diJferent  flesh  and  blood  from  other  people, 
that  average  humanity  adopts  quite  an  artificial  style  in  addressing 
the  cloth,  making  one  almost  think  with  Sydney  Smith  that  there 
mast  be  three  sexes — men,  women,  and  clergjTnen.    It  is  not  simply 
that  young  bloods  would  chaff  consumedly  if  they  canght,  as  they 
would  fancy,  the  parson  out '  on  the  loose,'  should  he  venture  into 
lit  in  clerical  attire,  but  the  steady  sober  people  upon  whom 
Jly  I  want  to  calculate  the  effect  of  diftma.V\G  (iT^\i\\>SN;vyw^'^^'^ 
^BmtEB,  Vol,  71.  F.a.  Yol.  XXVI.  "^^ 
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shut  up  fortlivi'ith,  aud  fail  to  let  Lis  reverence  know  bow  well  tlkT  I 
liked  llie  play.    Tliia  distinctive  dress,  which  the  late  Canon  Kinplcj  I 
so  wisely  diBcarded,  is,  I  believe,  answerable  for  a  good  deal  oftlif 
'  alienation'  between  clergy  and  laity  which  the  bishops  haxe  b«a 
lately  bewailing. 

Let  me  bo  extremely  honest,  and,  now  our  elderly  female  fria»i 
is  out  of  hearing,  confess  I  am  no  novice  at  the  theatre.    I  alnji  I 
enjoyed  *  the  play'  like  a  child.     I  make  children  an  excuse  U 
going  to  pantomimes  ;  and  elder  ones  are  my  pretext  when  I  want  lu 
blow  the  vapours  oil'  with  a  burlesque  or  opera  bouiTe.     But  1  laL  i 
no  youngsters  with  me  now;  I  am  out  on  buainesH.    I  really  wulfl 
see  whether   Mr.  Moody's  test  of  conversion  recently  enonciiHfl 
namely,  that  the  converted  man  or  woman  shall  cease  to  bo  a  *  theatre- 
goer,' has  any  foundation  in  fact.    To  me,  I  ovi-n,  it  seems  mJM 
culous  to  test  a  man's  moral  or  religions  condition  by  the  qoB^^^ 
Does  he  go  to  the  theatre  ?  as  by  an  examination  as  to  whether  b« 
rides  in  a  hansom  or  a  fonr-wheeler,  or  whether  he  has  a  wooden 
leg  or  wears  a  glass  eye.     It  has  simply  nothing  to  do  with  Ike 
matter.    There  are  plenty  of  saiuta  in  the  theatre  every  night — tliofi* 
unsuspected  saints  the  '  straugeness'  of  whose  's&lratiou'  the  Wise 
Man  tells  us  shuU  one  day  astonish  us  fools^ — while  It  is  cjuiie  on- 
r  necessary  for  me  to  remark  that  there  are  plenty  of  sinners  ouUi4e» 
many  of  them  just  as  unsuspected  as  the  saints  within,  tumiog  op 
their  eyes  and  noses,  and  railing  at  the  wicked  theatre-goers,  amoogit 
whom,  it  may  be  well  for  them  to  recollect,  om*  own  Royal  Ftiuilj 
are  about  the  most  habitual.     And  '  what  for  no*?' 

Now  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  be  profound,  but  I  cannot 
help  beroming  for  the  moment  just  in  the  least  degree  historicai,  aad 
remembering  that  throughout  a  large  portion  of  its  career  the  Dniu 
has  been  distinctly  a  religious  institution.  Those  pcrformanocfi  in 
the  great  Dionysiuc  theatre  on  the  slopes  of  the  Acropolis  at  Atheis, 
to  wit,  were  part  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchns ;  the  Vinc- 
god  being  to  the  Greek  what  the  God  of  the  Harvest  was  to  tike 
Jew.  In  these  days  of  comparative  mythology  it  is  customaiy  Ui 
relax  sonicwliat  the  old  rigid  notion  of 'paganism.'  T  "  litas 
of  the  Church  have  been  ready  to  concede  a  quasi- i  ,  n  to 
Plato ;  aud  now  wo  go  farther  than  this,  and  read  in  ail  the  Ui^ 
aud  mythologies  of  civilised  antiquity  distortions  of  primal  revehUion. 
Under  this  aspect,  the  drama,  like  the  gorgeous  worhliip  of  Tabenadi} 
and  Temple,  was  but  uu  elaborate  recoguitiou  of  the  great  powers  rf 
natnre.  But  we  need  not  go  to  mythology,  or  travel  so  Ear  as  AtbflBB, 
to  prove  onr  present  paint.  The  Miracle-plays,  Mysteries,  and  Inter- 
ludes of  '  Merrie  England'  were  as  tiioroughly  religious  repre«eota- 
tions  as  the  Ober- Ammergau  Passion-play  itself ;  and  did  not  ev^ 
Hannfih  More  write  religious  dramas  ?  The  non-religions  repatatioL 
*o[  the  *lruuui  bvieiub  b^a^u\^vvl\c  wu^  \ixVtx\u\\.V.v:\it.     I  am  not,  lum* 
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wr,  gwng  to  ehield  myself  behind  these  old  precedenta,  and  say  that 
le  drama  of  to-day  is  a  religious  institntion  in  this,  or  indeed  in 
ay,  sense,  though  neither  will  I  allow  that  it  is  necessarily  ir- 
tligioas.  I  do  not  believe  that  Hannah  More  would  draw  houses 
ow,  I  have,  in  fact,  a  shrewd  idea  that  sho  would,  as  Mr.  Chatterton, 
believe,  said  of  Shakespeare  some  time  ago,  *  spell  ruin*  to  a 
lanager.  Dut  why  the  stage  should  be  looked  upon  as  irreligious 
Jw  any  more  than  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  I  can  only  under- 
And  by  looking  at  the  prejudice  as  a  persistent  relic  of  Puritanism,  j 
I  that  gloomy  period  which  intervened  between  the  First  and  Second  | 
luirleB  Htuart  the  playhouses  were  pulled  down,  and  it  was  made 
nai  to  witness  a  theatrical  performance.  It  takes  a  wonderful 
ne  to  root  out  some  ridiculous  prejudice — as,  for  instance,  this  one ; 
)d  abo  that  remnant  of  monkery  which  forbids  College  Fellows  to 
ury:  from  both  of  which  pi-ejudices,  by  the  way,  I  have  myself 
flfered  considerably. 

But  apropos  of  that  same  William  Shakespeare  of  whom  I  spoke 
st  now,  I  will  not  claim  as  an  evidence  that  the  drama  is  not 
ite  moribund  the  fact  of  Shjikospeare  being  represented  at  six  or 
f«n  London  theatres  at  the  present  moment.     In  the  newspaper   _ 
lore  me  I  find  Shakespeare  announced  over  and  over  again.     Sig-  I 
»r  Salvini  is  playing  Othello  at  Dniry  Lane,  occasionally  to  audi-  I 
loes  of  actors ;  and  Mr.  Irving  still  continues  that  ri''k  of  the  royal  1 
vie  which  beguiled   even  pantomime  people  from  their  wonted 
ooTes  and  ruts  last  Christmaatide.      ^Ir.  HoEaud  finds  he  can 
tater'  for  transpontine  audiences  with  Mr.  Cruswick's  Hamlet.     In 
lo  Times  of  May  8th  he  offered  morceaiu:  from  six  difTc^reut  Shake- 
learian  dramaa  to  the  Sarroy  folka,  and  promised  Mr.  Crawford 
rilson  as  a  new  Othello  ;  Mr.  Coghlan  plays  Shylock  at  the  Prince 
'Wales's;  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  is  the  piece  at  the  Gaiety;  ■ 
[r.  Evelyn  Bellew,  son  of  the  late  celebrated  reader,  is  announced  I 
ir  Shakespeare  at  the  National  Standard ;  the  Grecian  has  Hamlet  I 
i  prospect ;  and  the  Crystal  Palace  advertises  TivdJ'th  Nlffht.    This  " 
resent  tense  applies  to  one  single  copy  of  a  newspaper.     Certainly 
D  one  can  say  we  are  neglecting  our  great  national  poet ;  and  if 
hakespeare  spells  ruin,  the  London  theatres  muHt  be  on  the  road 
>  Baainghall-Htrect  in  a  body.     I  only  notice  this  fact  in  passing, 
owever,  and  without  deducing  from  it  at  any  length  the  very  obvious 
nd  somewhat  tempting  moral,  that  the  popular  taste  cannot  be 
?garded  as  so  hopelessly  degenerated  when  Shakespeare  will  draw 
t  BO  many  houses  simultaneously.     So  confident  am  I  of  my  case, 
Ubt  I  will  even  consent  to  put  the  immortal  William  on  one  side, 
ad  suppose,  without  conceding  the  point,  that  the  present  furore 
)r  Shakespeare  may  be  spasmodic,  and  due  to  contagions  Irvingism. 
lS  Cor  that  marvellous  creation,  Mr.  Irving*B  Hamlet — and  the  same 
will  apply  to  Sign  or  Salvini*  a  Ot\ieWo — ^\V  W**  "\i^cq.  ^MV\fo 
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to  death  in  the  way  of  mero  dramatic  criticism  already,  and  is  u 
yet  too  recent  to  haTe  simmered  well  in  one's  mind,  bo  as  to  W 
written  of  thoroughly  in  an  ex  post  facto  fashion.    I  am  not  writing 
an  ordinary  dramatic  critique,  but  rather  pointing  the  moral  from 
what  has  been  written  before.     Regarding  the  matter  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view,  and  on  what  I  do  not  call  offensively  '  good/ 
grounds,  I  believe  this  creation  of  Hamlet  by  Mr,  Irving,  afier  bo 
had  made  his  mark  in  less  '  legitimate'  characterSj  is  likely  to  htn 
as  widespread  though  silent  an  effect  as  Mr.  Spurgeon's  preaohiag 
unquestionably  had  on  that  of  religious  bodies  which  would  have  dis- 
owned the  soft  impeachment  of  being  affected  by  him,  but  wiich 
were  affected  nevertheless.     Whether  the  effect  of  this  levelliiig*{i]i 
among  the  playhouse  folk  is  going  to  be  permanent  forms  qtxiU  % 
separate  and  distinct  question.     Let  us  say  that  Mr.  Irving  tsA 
Signor  Salvini  are  a  sort  of  histrionic  Moody  and  Sankey,  and  tlut 
their  influence  permeates  the  *  theatre-goers'  just  as  the  Americao 
Evangelists  affect  tho  chapel-goers  and   church-folks  of  the  more 
evangelical  sort ;  still  that  does  not  touch  my  case.     I  put  Shake- 
speare on  one  side  for  the  moment,  and  take  my  stand  u]>oq  the 
ordinary  average  London  drama  of  the  period.    I  own  I  enjoy  seeing 
the  mirror  held  up  to  nature — my  own  particular  nature — by  Mr. 
Buckstone,  to  wit,  in  his  part  of  the  Rev.  Aminadab  Sleek  in  the 
Ser'w^is  Famibj,      I  plead  very  guilty  indeed  to  appreciating  Mr. 
Famio ;  and  under  such  circumstances  I  invite  my  readers  to  pot 
their  arms  in  mine — one  at  a  time,  of  course — and,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  take  a  walk  down  Fleet-street,  or  the  part  of  the  Strand  whicL 
abuts  on  that  haunt  of  the  literati,  and  where, between  six  and  seven 
every  evening,  play-actors  and  play-goers  most  do  congregate.   Lei 
us  join  one  of  those  queues  outside  the  pit-door  and  see  if  tk 
'  theatre-goers'  are  really  so  very  wicked  after  all,  or  the  bill-of-to 
provided  for  them  so  extremely  demoralising  as  would  he  implied  ia 
Mr.  Moody's  indiscriminate  diatribe.     I  have  no  prejudice,  bo  H 
distinctly  understood,  against  the  Transatlantic  evangehsts.    I  think 
they  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  their  way ;  only  I  have  a  sort 
of  notion  that  Mr.  Moody's  preaching,  and  still  more  Mr.  Sankey't 
singing,  are  amazingly  like  a  reproduction  of  the  old  religious  intif- 
lude ;  and  what  I  do  object  to  is  their  illustrating  the  old  proverb, 
that  'two  of  a  trade  never  agree,'  by  railing  wholesale  against 
theatre-goers,  and  fancying  their  own  is  the  solo  method  of  doing 
good.     Let  om*  typical  theatre  be  the  Olympic,  where  I  notice  that 
the  Two  Orphans  ia  to  be  played  for  the  205th  time  on  the  evening 
I  select  for  being  present.     I  am  the  more  disposed  to  visit  thia 
theatre  as  the  piece  is  a  confessed  adaptation  from  the  French*  and 
therefore  (as  the  growlers  would  suggest)  a  fair  representation  of 
the  ordinary  English  drama  of  the  hour.  If  it  be  not  IlibermaD  ^ 
say  so.     I  don't  agree  \v\V\i  W^  o\&  — ^^-^^sAxvVciVksi'^vl^TKlui  * 
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iD  dramatic  talent  died  out  with  Kemble  and  Liston^tliat  this  fact 
of  frequent  adaptation  necessarily  indicates  the  downfall  of  the  Brit- 
drama.     Of  course  I  am  glad  when  we  get  original  works,  such 
^M  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Hobertsou  or  the  present  Mr.  Alberj,  Mr. 
'Gilbert,  or  Mr.  Byron ;  but  I  rather  advocate  Free  Trade  in  this  as 
in  other  matters.    However,  let  us  go  into  the  Olympic  Orphanage. 
In  the  first  place  I  notice   that  though  my  programme  informs 
■te  Mr.  Oxenford's  version  of  Lcs  Deux  Orphelines  has  been  mn- 
Jiing  since  September  14,  1874,  yet  there  is  really  a  very  respect- 
ably-filled house,  wmaidoring  it  is  a  genial  spring  evening,  and  that 
the  delicious  garden  skirting  the  Embankment,  where  I  have  been 
sitting  for  half-an-hour  in  preference  to  waiting  in  the  theatre,  offers 
very  strong  connter-attractions  in  the  shape  of  budding  lilac  and 
pendulous  laburnum.     However,  I  am  out  on  business,  and  must 
undergo  the  gas  and  glare.     I  daresay  Mr.  Moody  would  hardly 
believe  me  if  I  put  my  theatre-going  down  as  a  sort  of  penance  on 
ibis  particular  evening. 

Well,  there  were  lots  of  *  wicked'  people  in  the  pit  and  gallery 
who  enjoyed  seeing  Mr.  Crichton  kicked  about  by  his  master,  Mr. 
Chili  Chutnee,  in  Twenty  Minutes  iritk  a  Tiger;  but  I  suppose  the 
▼eriest  Tartuffe  would  scarcely  consider  this  enjoyment  a  sign  of  an 
anregenerate  heart.  By  the  time  Mr.  Mallandaine's  appropriate 
overture  to  the  melodrama — or  the  *  realistic  drama,*  as  the  bills 
have  it — commenced,  the  boxes  and  stalls  were  fairly  filled  too, 
and  we  settled  ourselves  down  for  the  six  acts  and  eight  tableaux 
of  which  the  play  is  composed. 

Now  the  preeminent  merit  of  this  drama  for  my  purpose  was 
that,  whilst  it  presented  in  a  graphic  form,  calculated  to  interest 
the  gods,  certain  abuses  of  French  society  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  glided  gently  over  the  objectionable  portions  (that  is,  Mr. 
Oxenford's  version  did,  whatever  the  original  work  of  MM.  Den- 
nery  and  Cormon  might  have  done),  and  yet  it  did  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  presenting  what  had  any  appearance  of  being  an  *  expur- 
gated* edition  of  the  original  work.  There  is  no  greater  mistake 
than  this  treating  men  and  women  like  grown-up  babies.  It  is  as 
bad,  on  the  other  side,  as  the  parading  guilt  in  attractive  form, 
which  has  been  done,  I  know,  in  one  or  two  exceptional  dramas  of 
late  years.  There  is  intrigue  of  course, — it  would  not  be  a  French 
drama  without  it,— bat  the  intriguants  go  satisfactorily  to  the  bad, 
and  the  two  orphans,  after  being  dreadfully  *  put  upon*  and  *  drove 
about,'  come  right  in  the  end,  quite  in  accordance  with  the  retri- 
butive code  of  stage  justice.  And  the  great  point  which  struck  me 
as  a  parson  was  that  all  along  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  were 
on  the  Tujht  side.  When  Henriette,  borne  off  to  tlie  PaviUon  du 
Bel-air,  looks  round  on  the  glittering  throng  and  says,  'I  was  look- 
ing to  see  whether  there  was  a  gentleman  here,'  and  then,  on  being 
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informed  that  all  were  gentlemen,  corrected  beraelT  bj  adding,  '1 
beg  your  pardon,  I  was  looking  to  Bee  if  there  was  a  man  oj'iumow,' 
the  applause  of  the  Olympic  go<ls  was  immense.     Of  cooim  tboe 
was  such  a  man  of  honour,  and  when  the  curtain  falls  on  the  weoid 
act  with  tlie  young  chevalier  carving  a  way  for  the  poor  orjihan  tigb 
throngh  the  body  of  the  vicioas  proprietor  of  Bel-air,  the  enthu- 
siasm was  unbounded.     So,  again,  when  the  old  Count  de  Liniere, 
Minister  of  Police,  says  that  the  supposed  mesalliance  of  his  nephew, 
the  chevalier,  shall  be  duly  entered  in  the  archives  of  the  f»oUce,  and 
moralises  on  the  unfairness  of  great  families  being  treated  differently 
from  the  bourgeoisie  in  this  respect,  the  house  is  brought  down 
again.     Mr.  Charles  Harcourt  is  such  a  gentlemanly  old  fooctioih 
tiTj  that  a  word  from  him  would  go  a  long  way  with  an  Olympian. 
Mr.  Bignold  too  as  the  devil-may-care  Jacques,  though  an  imtiiwta» 
favourite  with  the  audience  us  vnih.  his  disre])utable  nmmma,  gieU 
no  sympathy  when  he  is  *  knifed'  by  Mr.  Neville,  in  the.  character 
of  his  crippled  brother,  for  offering  violence  to  the  other  poor  <v- 
phan  girl,  Louise,  whose  blindness  is  so  artistically  depicted  br 
Miss  Fowler.     The  Police  Bureau,  the  Church  of  St.  ^larliu,  Uw 
Grisette's  Chamber  sons  lea  toitSy  and  the  Courtyard  of  the  Sal- 
potriere  form  a  string  of  pictures  with  which  it  is  well  oiu  London- 
bound  denizens  should  be  familiar,  even  though  they  cannot  aceou- 
plish  the  journey  *to  Paris  and  back  for  five  pounds.'     Hen^I 
submit,  is  intellectual  pabulum  for  them,  not  of  a  high  order  fron 
the  mere  pedagogue's  point  of  view,  perhaps,  but  homa*opathic, 
prettily  gilded,    and    easily  assimilated,   while   perfectly  free  from 
any  alloy  of  dubious  morality.     Is  it  not,  I  venture  to  ask,  a  mis- 
take to  relegate  to  the  powers  of  evil  a  machinery  which  not  onlj 
may  be  but  is,  I  believe,  so  potent  for  good?     It  puts  me  in  miad 
of  Rowland  Hill's  argument  for  secular  minstrelsy  in  worship  :  'Why 
sboald  the  devil  have  all  the  good  ttmes  ?'     Mr.  Moody,  or  Mi. 
Sankey  at  all  eventa,  agrees  practically  with  the  argumentation  im- 
plied in  that  query.     Surely  it  is  worth  while  to  entertain  the  quel- 
tion  whether  good  might  not  be  bound  up  with  a  stage  pUy  as  well  w 
with  pious  Christy-Minstrel  effusions.     To  say  such  is  not  the  eaie 
is  simply  to  beg  the  question.     The  burden  of  proof  clearly  hill 
u])on  those  who  denounce  '  theatre-going*  indiscriminately  as  wroag. 
\>hy  should  we  not  draw  upon  the  devil's  repertoire  (even  suppos- 
ing that  i'uiictionary  to  have  taken  possession  of  them)  for  our  pjay» 
as  well  as  oar  psalm-tunes  ?     But  is  it  not  making  rather  an  aa* 
wise  concession  to  hand  over  to  him  so  exceedingly  popular  a  meim 
of  entertainment,  for  the  regulation  of  which  we  may  surely  trut 
an  educated  public  opinion  just  as  we  do  for  a  hundred  other  agen- 
cies— the  press  amongst  others — which,  though  just  as  daugerootf, 
do  not  require  to  be  licensed^   and  are  not  denounced  wholoaila 
by  American  revivalists  ? 
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I  remember,  some  years  ago,  when  I  contemplated  a  series  of 
articles  on  this  subject  in  a  daily  newspaper,  going  with  Mr.  Care, 
who  then  had  the  Victoria  Theatre,  into  the  manager's  box  and 
studying  the  gallery  with  him.  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  that 
oapucioQS  gallery  holds,  but  the  large  majority  of  its  occupants  were 
boys  and  girls.  He  contemplated  their  pule  hot  often  grimy  visages, 
aft  they  rose  tier  above  tier,  with  something  like  pride — really  very 
much,  it  struck  me,  as  a  schoolmaster  might  regard  his  pupils  in  a 
large  mixed  school ;  and  ho  particularly  drew  my  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  whenever  n  bit  of  good  morality  cropped  up  in  the  sangnin- 
ary  drama  that  was  being  enacted  for  their  delectation,  these  juvenile 
critics  recognised  and  appreciated  it.  applauding  the  claptrap  senti^ 
ment  to  the  very  echo.  Now  whether  these  hoys  and  girls  would 
not  have  been  better  at  a  real  night-school  or  in  the  gallery  of  a 
church  or  chapel  is  an  abstract  question  with  which  I  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  grapple.  If  I  did  discuss  it  I  should  claim  the  right 
of  questioning  the  likelihood  of  their  being  there  even  if  they  had 
oot  been  at  the  '  Vic  ;'  ami  I  can  calculLite  half  a  dozen  possibilities, 
none  of  them  very  remote,  that  they  might  have  been  doing  many 
worse  things  than  sitting  perched  up  there  clapjiing  their  uncomely 
bands  at  bits  of  cheap  morality  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  blood- 
fltnined  but  rejicutant  ruffian.  It  was,  I  felt  and  still  feel,  a  rough- 
and-ready  mode  of  education,  but  better  than  that  of  the  flagstones 
in  the  New  Cut  outside^  and  certainly  requiring  no  element  of  com- 
pulsion anch  as  the  School-Board  officer  is  obliged  to  call  in  to 
enforce  the  attendance  of  young  gutter  girls  and  street  Arabs  at  the 
ill -appreciated  shrines  of  Minerva,  Besides,  these  occupants  of  the 
gallery  at  the  *  Vic'  were  too  old  for  the  attentions  of  the  School- 
Board  officer,  boys  and  girls  though  they  were  in  years,  even  if  it 
were  not  an  anachronism  to  speak  of  that  oOlcial  at  the  date  of  those 
bygone  experiences.  I  confess  freely,  however,  though  I  know  I 
shall  he  held  a  heretic  for  the  avowal,  that  I  would  much  rather  see 
those  lads  and  lasses  up  there  intent  upon  something,  however  faintly, 
intellectual  than  smokuig  and  sotting  their  evening  away  as  I  have 
too  much  reason  to  fear  they  would,  if  Manager  Cave  had  not  laid  on 
something  very  sanguinary  indeed  to  prove  a  counter-attraction 
against  the  ginshop  and  penny  smoke  for  the  investment  of  their 
hardly-earned  coppers.  What  wo — I  am  speaking  of  some  at  least 
of  my  clerical  confri.'res^want  in  this  respect  is  a  small  infusion 
of  common  sense.  Wo  are  apt  to  legialute  for  ideal,  almost  idyllic, 
lads  and  lasses ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  neither  idylhc  nor  ideal  in 
the  purlieus  of  the  New  Cut,  or  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee  might  attract  more 
of  them  to  his  church  with  its  exquisite  and  most  lesthetic  ritual.  I 
think  he  is  quite  right  in  his  method  of  appealing  to  them  vi4  the 
external  sense  of  beauty ;  it  is  his  only  chance  ;  but  I  fancy,  from 
I  have  seen  of  his  congregations,  that  it  scarcely  answers  as 
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one  feels  it  ought  to  with  the  special  class  for  which  it  is  inteuJed. 
I  did  not  recogniae  any  of  my  Victoria-gallery  occapants  clothed  and 
in  their  right  mind  at  All  Saints*  when  I  visited  it,  as  1  always  do 
when  I  want  to  see  the  most  correct  services  in  London.  I  onlj 
mention  this  particular  church  because  it  is  close  to  the  Victori* 
Theatre,  and  because  it  adopts  an  ornate  ritual ;  bat  it  appetn  to 
me  to  illustrate  the  position  I  am  assuming,  that  we  legislate  too 
much  for  an  ideal  hubbledohoyhood  in  our  arrangements  sodil, 
ecclesiastical,  and  educational.  A  well-regulated  theatre,  as  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  Mr.  Cave's  was  at  that  time  (and  I  hate  nol 
lost  sight  of  him  since),  might,  I  believe,  pace  Mre.  Gmndy,  do»D 
infinity  of  good,  and  rather  strengthen  than  weaken  the  hands  of  the 
neighbouring  clergyman  and  schoolmaster  by  refining,  in  howcTer 
slight  a  degree,  the  taste  of  that  very  rough  material  the  Arab,  and 
making  him  capable  of  appreciating  the  far-higher  influences  thit 
would  meet  him  in  church  and  school. 

Of  course  I  may  be  wrong  in  all  this.     I  do  not  for  one  monifflt 
wish  to  dogmatise.    I  am  not  saying  that  I  would  expose  a  lad,  still 
less  a  young  girl,  to  all  the  temptations  they  would  meet  with  tt 
a  theatre  any  more  than  I  would  let  them  loose  on  the  world  in 
any  sense  without  gnidance.     But  I  contend  that  the  tcmptatioM 
of  the  theatre  are  accidental  and  not  essential.      It  is  unfair  to 
argue  against  the  use  of  anything  from  its  possible  abuse.     1  haw 
seen  flirtation  going  on  and  known  appointments   to  be  made  in 
church ;  bat  I  never  heard  anybody  unreasonable  enough  to  orgne 
that  therefore  it  was  better  young  people  should  not  go  to  church. 
My  point  is,  that  the  love  of  dramatic  performances,  which  is,  I 
believe,  instinctive  in  most  of  us,  may  bo  utilised,  and  that  to  cry 
out  *  Unclean  !'  against  everybody  whom  wo  choose  to  call  a  '  theatre- 
goer' is  unwise,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  gives  a  sporiou 
dash  and  air  of  bravado  to  the  youth  who  is  let  loose  on  Londoo 
life,  and  who  may  spend  too  much  of  his  time  at  the  theatre ;  (of 
I  need  scarcely  say  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  this  as  of 
many  other  good  things.     I  recollect  I  never  read  Don  Juan 
an  injudicions  relative  told  me  it  was  wrong.     Moore*s  editi< 
Byron  would  have  been  quite  enough  to  scare  me  from  the 
but  when  I  was  informed  it  was  improper  I  went  consclentiou 
if  I  may  so  say — through  all  the  twenty-two  volumes  to  dis 
the  improprieties ;  just  as  the  elder  who  was  caught  at  the  thi 
by  one  of  the  congregation  defended  liimself  by  saying  he  had  only 
looked  in  to  see  if  any  of  the  chapel-people  were  there,  and  now  he 
had  caught  one  \n  jlxujrante  delicto* 

Perhaps  one  of  the  very  commonest  inconsistencies  among  the 
many  which  prevail  is  to  be  found  connected  with  this  same  matter 
of  theatricals.  We  take  our  Ettle  ones  to  the  Christmas  pantomime. 
"We  encourage  our  boys  to  act  in  school  plays ;  but  when  the  boy 
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derelops  into  a  young  man,  if  he  retains  his  pantoznimic  or  school- 
play  penchant  so  far  as  to  be  a  freqaent  visitor  to  the  theatre,  wo 
look  down  on  him  as  depraved,  and  offer,  perhaps,  the  most  at- 
tractive premium  possible  on  his  continuing  his  course  by  terming 
him  *  dissipated'  or — still  worse — '  fast.*  I  myself,  when  a  spud  of 
thirteen,  came  to  board  in  the  head-master's  house  of  one  of  oar 
most  celebrated  London  schools;  and,  just  released  as  I  was  from 
the  maternal  apronstrings,  felt  it  an  immense  privilege  to  be  able 
to  go  to  the  theatre  whenever  I  liked — supposing  the  state  of  the 
funds  to  be  favourable — by  only  giving  notice  that  I  intended  to  do 
BO.  The  very  ease  with  which  the  process  was  conducted  made  me 
moderate  in  availing  myself  of  the  privilege,  and  I  never  once  got 
into  mischief,  or  knew  a  case  even  of  bigger  boys  than  myself  doing 
^Om  I  have  no  doubt  some  sort  of  surveillance  was  kept  upon  the 
frequency  with  which  we  availed  oiu-selves  of  this  privilege,  the  hours 
of  our  return,  &.c.  ;  but  it  was  not  apparent,  and  it  was  a  tacit  rule 
of  honour  on  our  parts  not  to  abase  uur  liberty.  On  the  contrary, 
when  I  went  into  lodgings  in  London,  after  I  had  taken  my*  degree 
at  college,  I  was  quite  staggered  to  hear  the  above-mentioned  inju- 
dicious relative  say  to  me  once,  *  I  called  at  your  lodgings,  in  your 
absence,  and  have  been  talking  to  your  landlady.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
you  are  always  so  early  at  night,  and  never  go  to  the  theatre  ,•'  the 
fact  being  that,  on  motives  of  economy  as  well  as  taste,  I  scarcely 
ever  failed  to  go  to  the  play  of  an  evening  ;  for  I  found  that  half-price 
to  the  pit,  and  a  mild  supper  after,  came  cheaper  than  burnin*^  coals 
and  candle  and  feeding  at  home.  \N^hat  made  my  landlady  burden 
her  conscience  I  don't  know;  but  of  coarse  I  couldn't  expose  her 
without  meanness ;  but  I  felt  uncommonly  like  Joseph  Surface  in 
consequence. 

My  first  idea  when  I  sat  down  to  this  article  was  to  embody 
in  it  the  result  of  my  visits  to  some  half-dozen  west-end  houses,  as 
narrated  in  a  certain  cor|>ulent  note-book  which  lies  before  me.  I 
have  only  taken  as  my  text  one  melodrama  and  a  few  old  memorials 
of  the  New  Cut,  and  with  these  as  my  text  have  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted sermon  limits.  The  genial  fun  of  Tom  Cohh  and  Our  Boys 
I  may  not  tell  of  now,  nor  recount  how  amusingly  Mr.  Lionel  iirough 
as  Blue  Beard  described  to  me  tlje  sort  of  man  he  was.  But  there 
is  just  one  London  theatre  which  is  so  typical  both  in  historical  posi- 
tion and  in  the  fame  ofthemenwho  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  there, 
that  I  must  give  a  passing  glance  at  it  and  them ;  I  mean  the  Hay- 
market,  with  Messrs.  Buckstone  and  my  Lord  Dimdreary.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  adage,  'Laugh  and  grow  fat,*  I  certainly  owe 
something  of  my  adiposity  to  Mr.  Sothem  ;  for  I  can  laugh  at  the 
American  Cousin  now  just  as  much  as  the  first  time  I  heard  it,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Pickuick  Papers  amuse  me  quite  as  thoroughly 
now  as  when  I  first  read  them  in  their  sea-green  monthly  parts. 
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There  are  some  oilier  things  besides  heftutv  which  are  a  joy  f<xt> 
and  Lord  Dundreary  is  one  of  them. 

The  play,  however,  most  to  my  present  purpose  is  that  whidi 
btis  beeome  a  thorough  piece  de  rcaiHtvice  at  the  Haymarket.  namely, 
Mr.  Robertson's  comedy  Jhxvid  Gait'tck.  I  verily  believe  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  denounce  *  theatre-goers'  indiscriminateW 
know  as  much  about  them  and  what  they  go  to  see  as  Mr.  Simon 
Ingot  and  his  fiieuds  knew  about  the  '  pluy-hactors.'  David  Gv- 
rick  himself  is  no  greater  contrast  to  the  vulgar  ideal  these  worthy 
cits  set  np  for  themselves  than  his  representative  Mr.  Sothexn  is  to 
the  actor  whose  fascinations  form  the  special  object  of  Pope  Moody* * 
anathemas.  Let  us  confess  that  there  may  be  here  and  there  sotno 
pretty  little  idiot  like  Ada  Ingot,  who  will  have  her  head  tani«l  b| 
a  popular  actor  and  become  stage-struck  in  consequence.  Has  socb 
a  tiling  never  occurred  with  a  popular  curate  ?  How  many  t 
daughter  is  at  this  moment  an  absentee  from  home  because  a  fiilia 
idea  of  duty  prisons  her  within  narrowing  nunnery  walls  !  Withe 
in  any  way  sharing  Mr.  Newdegate's  aversion  to  these  institut 
nltogetlier,  which  are  often  real  havens  of  repose  for  the  stonib 
beaten  spirit  and  centres  of  good  iniiuGnce  on  which  Christian  w- 
men  may  concentrate  their  energies,  one  cannot  quite  forego  the  tt^ 
qiioqtu!  involved  in  the  certainty  that  the  history  of  David 
is  written  over  and  over  again  every  year  of  grace  with  a  curate 
its  hero  uistead  of  a  '  ])ky-hactor.*  Wo  may,  indeed,  be  well  con- 
tent to  take  the  Little  House  in  the  Ha^'markct»  with  its  refined  bat 
attractive  programme,  interpreted  by  that  company  of  educated  g«fl- 
tlemen  and  gentlewomen,  who  obey  the  behests  of  Manager  Back- 
sttiuo,  as  our  ideal  of  the  Loudou  theatre  in  the  nineteenth  centotv. 
Will  Mr.  Moody  do  mc  the  favour  to  step  across  from  his  bigger  boose 
over  the  way,  and,  looking  around  at  the  audience  as  they  enjoy 
Dttvid  Gon'ick  or  Lord  Dundreary  Married  and  Settled,  dcUbe- 
rately  say  that  these  *  theatre-goers'  are  necessarily  onregenerafcd 
because  of  their  transient  and  most  necessar}'  relaxation? 

To  some  it  may  be  recreative  to  go  to  the  bigger  house  and  hear 
Moody — lots  of  erring  sheep  came  into  the  Little  House  in  miatalM 
the  night  I  was  there,  and  ran  out  as  if  somebody  was  after  tbem 
in  propria  pursond  \\b  soon  as  they  discovered  their  mistake.  Ow 
clergyman  in  the  most  correct  Anglican  attire  occupied  the  very 
centre  of  the  dress  circle,  and  I  do  not  think  he  had  come  by 
take.  I  do  not  fancy  eitiier  that  he  came  to  scoff,  and  stopped 
well,  stopped  for  the  play.  He  had  honestly  come  to  see  Bn( 
and  Sothem,  and  enjoyed  each  considerably. 

And  '  what  for  no  ?'  I  repeat  vdth  Meg  Merrilies.  Neyer  did 
we  need  relaxation  so  much  as  in  this  age  of  intense  labour  and 
keen  competition.  Let  us  by  all  means,  as  freeborn  Britons,,  have 
the  right  to  choose  the  method  by  which  we  will  unbend.     No- 
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I  body  denounces  the  revivalists ;    let  them  leave  as  theatre-goers 
alone. 

This  is,  above  all  else,  an  age  of  strong  common  sense,  when 
people  must  not  talk  nonsense  if  they  would  get  listeners.  In- 
dependent speaking  is  in  vogue  to  a  degree  it  has  seldom  attained 
Wore.  A  certain  amoimt  of  old  stereotirped  notions  linger  on,  and 
Ibis  making  a  bagbenr  of  the  theatre  is  one  of  them.    I  should  like 

Ito  hear  what  a  prelate  like  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  or  a  preacher 
like  Mr.  Haweis  would    aay  about  this  tabooed  subject,  if  all  ex- 
ternal pressure  was  quite  removed.    For  myself,  ray  avocations  have 
j  of  necessity  taken  me  a  good  deal  out  of  clerical  ruts  and  grooves, 
Fsnd  right  glad  on  my  own  account  am  I  that  such  is  the  case ;  but. 
rl  feel  I  am  thereby  disqualified  from  speaking  with  authority  from 
fthe  ecclesiastical  standpoint.  Giving  the  clergy  full  credit  for  sincerity 
.'in  this  matter,  I  beheve  that  in  all  which  regards  the  arrangements 
of  a  theatre,  the  manners  and  customs  of  actors  and  actresses,  and 
the  style  of  the  pieces  being  played  under  their  very  noses,  they 
know  about  as  much  as  they  do  of  the  internal  social  Hfe  of  the  Fiji 
!  Islanders.     They  inherit  old  prejudices  that  have  come  down  from 
!  Koll's  Roundheads,  and  credit  siUy  stories  of  Bohemianism  as  appcr- 
*  taining  of  necessity  to  actors  and  actresses,  while  they  appear  to 
I  think  that  the  Congreve  model  of  comedy,  which  roused  old  Jeremy 
Collier's  bile,  is  still  in  full  possesion  of  the  London  stage.     Never 
■  was  a  greater  fallacy ;  never  a  more  fatal  mistake  than  for  the 
clergy  of  a  Protestant  Church  to  decry  intellectual  machinery  which, 
"vrhilst  it  denounces  the  Tartuflfes,  the  Sleeks,  and  the  Stigginses^ 
bfts  none  but  respectful  words  for  real  religion  and  sound  morality. 

C.  MA.UIUCE  DAVIES,  D.D. 


THE  COLLAPSE  OF  WALLAHISM 


It  IB  tho  veriest  truism  that  for  the  past  two  decades  the  country 
has  been  infatuated  on  the  subject  of  competition.  Just  as  Free 
Trade  was  regarded  as  the  panacea  to  cure  all  mundane  evils  bj  a  set 
of  sciolists  who  have  profited  largely  by  the  general  acceptation  ol 
their  false  gospel,  bo,  on  a  somewhat  analogous  principle,  it  ins 
anticipated  that  by  putting  up  every  place  of  honour  and  profit  to  i 
sort  of  intellectual  auction  ^  men  of  the  largest  mental  wealth  would 
come  to  the  fore,  and  the  country  would  secore  the  services  of  th« 
really  wise.  Had  this  fallacy  continued  to  hold  and  progress  at  the 
rate  it  started  Bomewhero  about  the  year  1855,  on  the  next  void- 
ance  of  the  arch-see  of  Canterbuiy  we  should  have  been  edified  bj 
an  advertisement  in  the  Times  announcing  that  candidates  for  this 
appointment,  who  might  of  coarse  be  of  any  nationality  and  any  or 
no  creed,  must  attend  on  a  certain  day  at  Somerset  House  with  the 
usual  certificates  of  vaccination,  Ac.  &c.,  to  exhibit  their  compart- 
tive  or  superlative  proficiency  on  subjects  as  wholly  irrelevant  to 
the  duties  of  the  oCBce  as  could  be  conceived  by  mortal  stupiditj, 
e.g.  dynamics,  physical  geography,  Arabian  antiquities,  or  ChineM 
metaphysics. 

The  above  example  of  what  might  have  occurred  is  by  no  meftns 
80  preposterous  as  would  appear  on  tho  surface.     Was  it  not  pro- 
posed in  cold  blood  that  no  member  of  the  House  of  CommonB, 
though  he  might  have  secured  the  aufifragea  of  half-a-million  electors, 
should  be  permitted  to  take  his  seat  until  he  had  satisfied  those  Tir- 
tarean   magnates,  the   Civil  Service  Examiners,    of  his  ability  to 
construe  Thucydides  without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  and  to  manipu- 
late   '  surds* — whatever  they  may  mean  ?     Have  we  not  organised 
a  system  of  admission  to  the  noble  foundations  of  Eton  and  Win- 
chester, whereby  httle  children  of  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  are 
raced  against  each  other,  having  previously  gone  through  a  probnged 
course  of  painful  cramming  by  a  professional  cooch  ?     Last,  and  by 
no  means  least,  did  not  some  dundcrheaded^cfrin^trc!  persoadean 
irrational  House  of  Commons  to  sanction  the  entire  exocutive  of  the 
Empire  of  Lidia  being  consigned  to  the  hammer  of  that  George 
Robins  of  tho  intellectual  auction-mart,  Mr,  Lingen  ?     Moreover, 
even  where  competition  was  nominally  excluded,  as  for  example  in 
the  Navy,  the  wretched  officers  were  examined  ad  nauseam, — 
examined  until  they  got  to  dread  the  sight  of  print  and  paper  about 
as  cordially  as  did  the  martyrs  of  the  Inquisition  the  thumbacrows 
and  the  rack. 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  apposite  here  to  put  in  a  word  for  poor  know- 
ledge tbiiB  mercileaaly  hacked,  and  as  a  conseqaenco  heartily  hated. 
The  outcome  of  this  system  of  compulBion  and  forcing  is,  not  that 
men  learn  more  or  loTe  letters,  but  that,  having  once  passed  the 
hideous  ordeal,  a  dull  re-action  sets  in  against  dl  reading  whatso- 
eyer,  and  the  distaste  for  mental  exertion  once  acquired  remains 
throughout  life.  AHk  the  bookselling  trade  whether  a  genuine  thirst 
for  knowledge  or  cultivation  has  followed  the  wider  spread  of  edu- 
cation. The  reply  will  be,  not  only  that  the  higher  and  heavier 
order  of  Hterature  sells  slowly,  bat  that  even  the  lightest,  brightest, 
and  most  attractive  publications  need  very  earnest  pushing  in  order 
to  induce  our  public,  which  in  lieu  of  reading  has  taken  to  living 
in  the  open  air  and  lounging,  to  skim  their  pages.  The  old  story 
of  the  confectioner's  boy  seems  forgotten.  To  escape  the  risk  of 
perpetual  pilferings,  an  astute  vendor  of  pastry  and  sweets  forced 
his  new  Mercury  to  gorge  till  he  was  sick,  and  then  to  gorge 
again.  Master  Lightfinger  in  consequence  received  so  effectual 
a  sickener,  that  he  never  after  could  endure  the  sight  of  those 
edibles  ho  once  was  quite  ready  to  esteem  as  luxuries  worth  some 
trouble  and  peril  to  obtain.  This,  we  apprehend,  affords  an  ex- 
cellent parallel  to  the  case  of  our  bedrudged,  over- worked  wallah. 
You  compel  him  to  eat,  eat,  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  until  he 
is  fairly  nanseated,  and  then  the  moment  you  take  your  goad  away 
he  turns  with  a  sigh  of  relief  to  the  tree  of  foUy,  and  in  the  future 
rejects  all  pahalum  not  of  a  simple  character,  requiring  no  effort  to 
digest.  In  plain  English,  your  wallah  may  be  a  precocious  boy,  but 
he  turns  out  a  dismally  backward  man.  The  poor  creature's  capa- 
city for  deglutition  is  hopelessly  dwarfed.  He  might  fur  a  hfetime 
have  enjoyed  a  diurnal  repast  on  the  sweets  of  knowledge.  By  one 
fatal  surfeit  you  have  for  ever  disgusted  him,  and  thereby  the  best 
of  a  strong  man  is  lost  to  society. 

By  way  of  illustrating  practically  the  vicious  effects  of  wallah- 
ism  we  need  but  point  to  the  utter  dearth  of  rising  talent  in  Parlia- 
ment. Of  those  men  of  moderate  ability  who  obtain  a  hearing,  such 
as  Mr.  T.  Brassey  and  Lord  Bosebery,  the  major  part  have  not  cared 
to  compete  for  the  substantial  rewards  offered  by  the  Universities 
as  prizes  of  siiperexcellouce  ;  and  the  few  members  of  both  Houses 
who  happen  to  have  attained  intellectual  eminence  in  either  seat  of 
learning,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  practical  questions,  seem 
infinitely  less  able  to  cope  with  difficulties  or  suggest  satisfactory 
solutions  than  the  comparatively  illiterate  traders,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  its  problems  has  been  culled  not  from  books  but 
from  real  Ufe.  It  was  not  so  in  the  days  when  Canning  and  Peel 
were  seated  on  the  back  benches.  Nor  indeed  later  on,  when  Ox- 
ford sent  to  St.  Stephen's  Gladstone,  Lowe,  and  Roundell  Palmer, 
each  champion  adorned  with  her  ^eshest  luuidia.      BmX  t\x^'a\k^'tft 
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gigantosqno  worthies  were  never  hampered  at  the  outset  with  two  or 
tlirec  waspish  examinations  per  annum  for  about  ten  yeara.  They 
read  bard.  Not,  however,  in  fetters  and  leading-strings.  Thtfj' 
read  hard,  jost  as  year  oarsman  trains  for  the  Putney  eont««t.  Bat 
they  were  not  under  orders  to  row  a  savage  race  once  in  every  tw^itr- 
four  hours  for  several  weeks  before  the  grand  event  came  oHflf.  Sod 
a  strain  upon  the  nerves  would  to  a  moral  certainty  have  mined  tiuir 
rowing,  exhausted  their  energies,  and  insured  ultlmute  d«foai. 

So  ikr  aa  the  interests  of  learning  are  concerned,  therefore,  irtl- 
lahism  must  be  pronounced  the  stupidest  of  blunders,  founded  on  the 
most  imperfect  acquaintance  with  human  nature.  The  men  wbo 
were  guilty  of  instituting  the  system  had  before  their  eyes  the  rr- 
dttctio  adabsurdum  of  the  Cambridge  Senior  Wranglerships ;  Iiut 
thoy  heeded  not  the  plain  conclusion  dedncible  from  evident  pre- 
mises. A  ffreat  University — for  the  alma  vuitcr  of  Newton,  Bjron, 
and  Tennyson  deserves  the  epithet — proposes  annually  a  race  for 
honours,  wherein,  after  the  true  apostolic  fashion,  but  one  competitor 
shall  receive  the  laurel-wreath.  To  the  broad  world  it  is  selenmlj 
promulged  that  Tompkins  of  St,  Algebra's  College,  by  virtneofbeinj 
Senior  of  the  Wranglers,  is  the  best  man  Cambridge  can  prudDce 
during  the  space  of  a  given  twelve  months.  No  ex^hibition  of  the 
competitive  principle  could  bo  more  perfect.  The  trainers  are  is 
eager  as  the  horses.  The  course  runs  level,  and  there  is  no  faatidi* 
capping.  Emphatically  the  best  wins  ;  and  the  only  remaining donM 
is,  as  to  whether  the  winner  after  all  happens  to  be  quite  the  pro- 
digy his  University  would  have  mankind  believe — as  to  whether,  in 
iact,  he  ought  to  be  rated  as  a  man  of  supemaciilar  merit  at  all. 

The  question  can  be  only  answered  by  a  glance  at  tJie  list  rf 
Senior  Wranglers.  When  we  find  that  these  gentlemen  as  a  mb 
do  not  set  their  mark  upon  mankind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  relcpM 
into  extraordinary  obscurity,  weoi-c  surprised  if  not  chagrined.  Such, 
however,  is  the  case.  The  men  whom  Cambridge  delights  toreTCrt 
turn  out  nonentities,  not  celebrities.  There  are,  it  may  be  admittedi 
a  few  brilliant  exceptions.  We  are  speaking,  however,  of  the  avengVi 
And  we  repeat  that  with  such  an  example  of  the  fallacy  of  compdi- 
■lion  as  a  test  of  great  merit,  those  well-meaning  legislators,  wfao 
psought  to  get  rid  of  nepotism  because  once  in  a  hundred  times  the 
square  nephew  got  jammed  into  the  round  hole,  ought  to  have  paused 
before  applying  it  with  rude  precipitancy  to  our  entire  Indian  Em- 
pire. It  is  the  fashion  to  imagine  ^uit  public  opinion  in  Hindostas 
is  60  totally  non-existent,  that  the  iHitives  did  not  resent  this  crude 
method  of  bartering  away  the  highest  places  in  their  land  in  exchange 
ibr  the  excessive  industry  of  meritorious  vulgarity.  Those  who  Urafl 
k  reason,  but  imperfectly  appreciate  the  subtle  sensibility  of  the  ksaaiit 
mind.  Never  in  the  whole  cycle  of  history  was  so  outrageous  an 
insult  before  offetci  b^  cot^^wot^  Vj  Ocisi  -wMa  N^uo^hed.     Tk^ 
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waSn^aii  in  itself  so  disgustingly  shoppy  as  to  have  been  impossible 
Koept  in  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  To  assert  that  tliis  crael  wrong 
rafi  not  one  of  the  oauses  which  culminated  in  the  Cawn{)orc  mas- 
acre  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  hiatory.  Never,  until  common  sense  and 
Doenoy  brings  us  bauk  to  a  system  of  selection  by  special  titness  to 
OTom  a  great  people,  shall  we  purge  ourselves  of  the  wrong  done 
D  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  East. 

To  bring  the  subject  even  nearer  home.  Let  ns  suppose  that, 
iwing  to  some  entirely  original  mechanical  contrivance  hitherto  not 
Ten  dreamt  of,  our  Navy  becomes  utterly  useless  for  purposes  of 
lefence,  and  that  a  future  ManteufTel  or  Von  Roon  overruns  our 
igLt,  hitherto  unconquered,  little  island  with  hordes  of  Uklans  and 
iflemen.  England,  not  possessing  an  army>  would  of  course  he  at 
he  mercy  of  her  Teuton  conquerors,  who,  we  may  assumo,  would 
irocced  to  treat  ub  as  they  of  old  handled  fair  Alsaoe.  A  military  go- 
lemor  would  take  up  his  abode  at  Windsor,  and  to  reverse  the  em- 
phatic dictum  of  Dr.  Ame's  patriotic  strain,  Britons  would  bo  alaves. 
Dbeae  arrangements  would  cause  untold  pain  to  every  man  among 
LS.  To  be  dragooned  by  swaggering  Pomeranians,  whose  very  lingo 
roold  sound  detestably  crack-jaw,  would  in  itself  be  almost  iutoler- 
kble.  The  climax  of  bitterness,  however,  wonld  undoubtedly  be 
eached  were  the  following  advertisement  to  appear  in  high  l>utch 
D  the  German  ofUcial  gazette  : 

'Civil  SEnncE  of  England. — The  Chief  Secretary  of  State  for 
England  desires  to  announce  that  a  public  competition  will  take  plitce 
or  writerships  in  the  above  service.  Candidates,  who  must  be  of 
Sherman  parentage,  must  bo  prepared  to  undergo  an  examination  in 
tlassics,  mathematics,  and  history.  No  knowledge  of  the  English 
angnage  will  bo  required  at  the  primary  examination,'  Sec,  vVc. 

Mutato  nomine  de  Ufahuhi  narratar.  Here  we  have  an  exact  re- 
presentation veluii  in  speculum  of  our  own  conduct  towards  our  sable 
ellow-subjects  in  Asia.  We  should  not  like  oitr  governors,  judgcis, 
ixcisemen,  and  magistrates  to  be  selected  from  the  lowest  ritT-rafl'of 
he  German  middle-class.  It  would  be  the  depth  of  degradation  for 
i  high-mettled  English  gentleman  to  bo  compelled  to  obey  a  crodtnre 
dike  base-born  and  base-natured,  who  could  not  eat  without  an  at- 
tempt to  s^vallow  his  knife,  or  bestride  a  thoroughbred  without  the 
mminent  risk  of  his  worthless  life.  Yet  we  have  not  done  to  others 
IS  we  would  be  done  by.  The  Hindoo  native  gentleman  presents  a 
;ype  differing  from  our  own  standard ;  yet  if  he  fails  in  certain 
terns  of  refinement,  it  may  be  that  he  excels  our  average  in  others. 
Unyhow  his  wits  are  sharp  enough  to  take  accurate  stock  of  the  stylo 
>f  stuff  competition  has  produced  ;  and  he  very  rightly  objects  to 
lalaam  a  self-sufficient  sahib  whose  parents  are  engaged  in  the  use- 
!hl  rather  than  honourable  occupation  of  huckstering  in  some  back 
ihun.     The  mild  Hindoo  has  not  as  yet  had  lv\a  mWV  ^^MlC^Wl  ^s?^ 
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to  the  proper  progressivo  level  by  the  perusal  of  Self- Help.  He 
has  not  quite  grasped  the  heautiful  theory,  that  to  grind  and  to  grab; 
to  pinch,  screw,  and  chiael ;  to  attain  success  anyhow;  to  for» 
yoiirflelf  out  of  your  own  sphere  for  which  yoa  are  fitted  into  another 
wherein  you  must  bo  at  best  an  eminent  bore — that  all  this  stampc 
the  truly  great  man.  Hence  ho  cannot  recognise  the  tranBcetident 
qualities  of  the  Wallah.  On  the  contrary,  he  forms  his  own  con- 
clusions as  to  the  man's  caste ;  and  they  are  by  no  means  charitable. 
He  perceives  that  Mr.  Lingeu's  patent  prodigy  lacks  the  mannera 
«nd  accomplishmeDts  of  a  gentleman,  and  in  consequence  turns 
from  him  as  he  would  from  one  leprous,  in  wrath  and  disgust.  No 
doubt  our  Asiatic  must  be  regarded  as  blinded  by  prejudice.  Tbc 
Germans  perchance  would  assert  a  similar  truism  of  us,  were  we  to 
ask  the  poor  favour  of  being  ruled  by  '  Vons  '  instead  of  by  a  set  d 
vulgarians  whose  fathers  swept  the  Berlin  chimneys. 

There  remains  one  other  and  not  unimportant  aspect  oftids 
Wallah  question.  The  privates  in  her  Majesty's  army  and  the 
seamen  in  the  na>7  have  surely  the  right  of  demanding  to  be  not 
.  only  efiEciently,  but  properly,  officered.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
'  with  the  secrets  of  the  services  are  fully  cognisant  of  the  bitter  t«rni 
of  contempt  *  soldier-officer '  applied  to  those  sham  gentlemen  who 
have  been  intruded  into  positions  of  command.  The  writer  heard 
some  years  back  an  intelligent  horse-urtilleryman  speak  of  hia  liea- 
tenant  ns  im  escaped  linendraper's  apprentice,  whilst  in  the  same 
breath  he  lauded  to  the  skies  a  wild  young  nobleman  in  the  Guards 
as  the  sort  of  officer  he  would  follow  to  the  death.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  temper  of  man  is  not  by  nature  attuned  to 
'obey  the  word  of  command.  When,  therefore,  he  who  utters  ii 
happens  to  be  in  all  respects,  except  book-learning,  but  little  abofe 
the  social  status  of  those  whom  he  assumes  to  rule,  a  something 
within  the  soldier's  or  sailor's  breast  kicks  at  the  usurpation.  'Exerj 
engagement  in  which  our  troops  have  ever  fought  proves  the  oft- 
reiterated  tnith,  that  the  British  warrior  shows  to  the  best  advantage 
when  handled  by  gentlemen.  He  will  follow  his  naturtd,  but  dis- 
trusts an  artificial,  leader.  He  knows  accurately  well  that  just  as 
a  red  coat  does  not  create  a  soldier  or  a  blue  jacket  a  true  salt,  bo 
epaulets  cannot  moka  an  oiEcer — at  least  of  the  sort  he  is  dLs()0S6d 
to  respect  and  accord  blind  confidence.  Hence,  so  long  as  his 
superiors  are  to  be  put  over  his  head  without  his  opinion  being 
asked  as  to  their  fitness,  ho  conceives  that  it  is  the  privilege  of 
every  man  who  serves  his  country  to  be  commanded  by  the  right 
sort.  Hence,  too,  the  harsh  unlundly  view  he  takes  of  that  ultra- 
meritorious  animal  the  soldier-officer,  whose  presence  on  parade  or 
quarter-deck  he  is  weak  enough  to  regard  as  an  insult  to  himself 
and  his  brave  companions  in  arms. 
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Chapter  VIII.  Solace  ix  Difficulties. 

Sultan  and  I  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  our  feet  on  our  way 

bftck  to  A .     It  seemed  that  rapid  motion  relieved  the  tumult 

of  an^^r)'  feelings  which  raged  within  me,  whilst  my  little  Arah  had, 
no  donbt,  his  own  motives  for  exertion  in  the  thoughts  of  the  com- 
fortable stable  and  good  feed  that  lay  before  him.  So  it  chanced 
that  when  I  arrived  I  found  our  fellows  only  just  sitting  down  to 
dinner.  They  were  late  that  day,  most  of  them  having  been  out  on 
a  grand  pig-sticking  expedition;  I  was  in  time  to  join  them,  and 
found  myself  obliged  to  defer  all  conversation  with  Hugh  till  a  more 
convenient  opportunity.  During  dinner  I  noticed  that  Solace  looked- 
botb  sulky  and  melancholy,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  was  not  usual 
with  him,  though  when  he  was  put  out  be  certainly  sometimes  as- 
sumed that  form. 

'Well,  Baby,  what  is  wrong  with  you  to-day?'  I  inquired.  I 
may  obsen'e  that  Solace  had  gone  by  the  endearing  epithet  of  Baby 
ever  sinc^  he  had  joined  us,  one  of  the  greenest  ensigns  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  Green  Isle.  Solace  looked  blacker  than  ever,  and 
muttered,  'Nothing  that  I  know  of;'  but  Langham  from  the  other 
side  called  out,  '0,  by  the  way,  Cairnsford,  you  have  not  heard  of 
Baby's  troubles.  I  must  tell  yotj  them,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  seeing  the  urgent  nccsssity  for  procuring  an  ayah  directly,' 

Several  others  now  laughed,  and  Solace  began  to  look  seriously 
angry;  but  James,  always  good-natured,  smoothed  down  his  rising 
iro  by  saying,  *  Never  mind,  old  follow,  you  will  have  a  laugh  at  him 
flomo  day,  and  yon  must  leani  to  bear  this  sort  of  chaff;  for  if  you 
show  you  do  not  like  it,  they  will  take  care  to  give  you  enough  of  it. 
Join  in  the  laugh,  and  it  will  not  hurt  you.'  The  young  fellow  bright- 
ened a  little  at  this,  and  glanced  with  a  smile  at  Langham,  as  though 
to  Bay,  *  Tell  away,  and  do  your  worst.  I  am  ready.'  Langham 
laughed  too — he  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  only  he  could  not  re- 
sist A  joke,  and  a  ridiculous  story  about  any  of  his  comrades  aSbrded 
snch  tine  scope  for  ornamental  embellishment. 

*  Well,*  he  said,  'you  all  know — -or,  at  least,  Cairnsford  does  not 

know — that  we  went  up  yesterday  evening  to  Cumerbund — Major 

Crookley's  place.     You  know  him — the  husband  of  that  hideouB 

TajuD-Sutmsa,  Vol.  XL  F.3.  Vol.  XSVI.  '^'S^ 
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woman  (Hecato  we  generally  call  hor)  who  thinks  herself  a  heanty, 
and  is  coquette  a  faire  peur.  Her  hnsband  is  jealous  of  her:  and 
no  wonder,  as  she  is  always  fishing  for  new  followers,  though  I  do 
not  tbinlc  she  is  very  Bncceasfhl ;  at  which  I  am  not  surprised.  Hoip 
Crookley  came  to  marry  her  is  beyond  my  understanding.' 

*0,  do  you  not  know?*  cried  Brabazon.  *I  he-ard  the  whole 
fitory  the  other  day  from  Soames  of  the  9th.  It  seems  Crookltr 
came  here  a  very  green  young  fellow,  and  this  ^lias  Loudon — iheo 
of  course  many  years  younger,  though.  I  believe,  not  one  bit  btlUr 
looking — set  her  cap  at  him.  She  had  plenty  of  money,  but  she 
"was  fearfully  plain  even  then,  and  had,  moreover,  a  way  with  her 
that  made  most  fellows  fight  shy  of  her,  Crookley  was  intro- 
duced to  her,  and,  once  she  had  got  hold  of  him.  she  kept  him,  or^ 
6omo  pretext  or  other,  running  after  her,  until  one  nighty  at  a  do&ce, 
where  he  was  foolish  enough  to  go  without  the  protection  of  a  supe- 
rior officer — in  which  respect,  happily  for  the  regiment.  Solace  wb 
more  fortunate — he  inadvertently  made  use  of  the  somewhat  highflam 
expression,  "May  I  solicit  the  honour  of  your  band — "  "for the 
next  dance,"  he  would  have  said;  but  she  intermpted  him  qnicklv 
with  "  Dear  Charlie,  as  yon  love  mo  bo  well,  and  seem  so  tralvto 
desire  it,  I  am  yours.  Call  on  papa  to-morrow,  early  in  the  morning. 
Tor  the  present,  I  must  say  good-night,  as  we  are  going.'*  And  she 
slipped  off,  leaving  the  unfortunate  young  fellow  too  dumbfonndered 
to  speak  or  to  move.  A  comfortable  night  ho  must  have  passed,  I 
should  fancy;  but  at  last  he  decided  there  was  nothing  for  itbntto 
call  next  day  at  her  home  and  explain  the  mistake. 

'  Call  he  did,  accordingly,  and  asked  for  Miss  Loudon.  He  wis 
shown  into  the  drawing-room,  where  she  presently  came  to  him,  ap- 
parently only  just  returned  from  riding,  as  she  was  in  her  hat  aid 
habit.  She  welcomed  him  with  great  empyesscment,  but  he,  Uiocii^ 
feeling  a  little  uneasy,  rushed  boldly  at  the  matter  in  hand,  aod 
• — "  I  fear,  Miss  Loudon,  you  must  have  misunderstood  some 
I  made  use  of  last  night  in  requesting  the  honour  of  your  hand  for  a 
dance.     What  I  meant—" 

" O,  no — not  at  all,"  she  interrupted.  "I  understood  yw 
perfectly,  dear  Charlie,  and  have  given  it  to  you  fully  and  freely,  as 
you  see;"  at  the  same  time  laying  her  hand  on  his.  "  SosMone 
was  saying  to  me  just  now  that  people  might  say  I  had  misimds- 
stood;  hut  I  answered  that  any  one  who  dared  say  so  to  me  I  should, 
with  my  own  hand,  horsewhip  within  an  inch  of  his  life.**  And  she 
gave  the  strong  cutting  whip  she  held  in  her  hand  a  snitch  Uxrougli 
the  air,  within  an  inch  of  his  shoulders,  as  she  spoke,  ''So  yoa 
see,  Charlie  dear,  there  is  not  the  least  need  to  dread  ili-natored  re- 
marks, and  papa  is  ready  to  see  yon  now.  I  told  him  oil  About  it, 
and  he  will  give  me  handsome  settlements;  we  need  not  wail  for 
[jour  promotion,  but  can  fix.  the  day  at  once.     1 5^ill  go  with  you  to 
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papa,  as  ho  is  Rometimes  difficult  to  get  on  with  for  those  who  do 
not  nnderstand  him." 

*  That  is  the  way  Crookley  was  hooked,  according  to  Soames*  ac- 
connt,  and,  to  look  at  her,  one  would  think  it  likely  enough.  I  hear 
she  keejis  the  identical  riding-whip  that  conquered  the  major  under  a 
glass  case  in  her  own  room.  The  fear  of  it  is  what  keeps  him,  in  gene- 
ral, in  such  awo  of  her,  I  should  imagine.  Now,  go  on,  Langham, 
and  tell  us  what  happened  to  Solace.' 

*  Where  was  I? — you  have  put  mo  out,'  said  Langham  peevishly. 
He  liked  to  have  all  the  talking  to  himRclf,  and  felt  aggrieved  that 
Brahazon  should  have  interrupted  his  story.  *  0, 1  was  telling  you  wo 
went  up  to  Cumerbnnd  for  croquet,  with  the  prospect  of  a  dance  after- 
wards. I  need  not  tell  you  that  if  Solace  has  a  marked  failing,  it  is 
a  strong  tendency  towards  a  mild  flirtation,  enjoyed  quietly,  without 
too  much  excitement,  over  an  ice  or  a  jelly  at  a  dance,  or  hy  the  help 
of  the  language  of  flowers  during  a  stroll  in  the  country.  That  is 
his  stvle.  liather  too  much  in  the  milk-and-water  line  for  me,  as  he 
always  keeps  half  his  mind  on  the  watch  for  danger  signals,  and  only 
goes  into  the  business  with  the  other  half;  hut  ckacun  a  son  ffont, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  wisest  way  after  all. 

*  Well,  yesterday  he  had  not  been  loog  at  croquet  when  his  till  then 
mioecupied  fancy  became  attracted  by  Miss  Loudon,  a  half-sister  of 
Mrs.  Crookley'fl.  and  without  doubt  a  very  pretty  girl,  only  just  come 
out  from  England  to  hve  with  her  sister.  She  and  Mrs.  Crookley 
are  about  the  same  height,  and — I  suppose  through  some  caprice  of 
Mrs.  Crookley's — they  were  that  day  dressed  alike ;  besides  that  they 
resembled  each  other  in  the  colour  of  their  hair  and  their  tone  of  voice 
-^both,  in  fact,  speak  curiously  alike;  so  that  unless  you  saw  their 
faces,  you  could  not  hy  the  voice  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
Miss  Loudon  is,  however,  as  pretty  as  her  sister  is  the  reverse,  and 
I  oould  hardly  wonder  at  Baby's  unsophisticated  mind  being  caught  by 
BO  attractive  nn  object.  And  then  her  get-up  was  sweetly  pretty,  and 
ahe  wore  the  palest  cream-coloured  gloves,  that  fitted  to  perfection; 
she  had  an  artless  way  of  requiring  the  croquet-balls  to  be  settled 
iinder  the  prettiest  arched  instep  that  any  man  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  bchohiinf^.  His  weakness  was  excusable,  after  all.  We  can  pardon 
it;  bat  for  the  safety  of  the  regiment,  my  dear  friends,  let  us  all 
beg  him  next  time  to  look  before  he  speaks. 

*  He,  of  course,  joined  in  a  game  of  croqnet,  playing  on  tlie  same 
side  as  the  young  lady  I  have  been  describing.  I  thought  I  should 
get  more  fun  out  of  the  thing  by  strolling  about,  and  now  and  then 
looking  on ;  and  so,  I  think,  it  turned  out. 

'  Shortly  after  the  game  commenced,  Major  Crookley,  of  whose 
rehitionship  to  Miss  Loudon  Baby  was  ignorant,  and  was  consequently 
fiercely  jealous  of  their  evident  intimacy,  had  a  run  of  wonderful  good 
lack,  and  went  flying  about  the  ground,  displacing  every  one,  to  the 
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trioiDph  of  bis  friends  and  anger  of  his  foes,  who  whispered  londlr, 
"Did  yon  ever  see  such  barefaced  spooning?'*  *'  Such  a  fliike,"  fee. 
At  length  ho  approached  Miss  Loudon's  ball,  croquetted  it,  and  with 
one  powerful  blow  sent  it  flying  far  over  the  boundary  of  the  croquet- 
ground. 

**  O,  dear ! "  she  cried  plaintively,  '*that  is  me*  How  could  yoa 
be  Eo  cruel !  At  any  rate,  you  will  bring  it  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
ground," 

**  Is  it  yours?  I  did  not  know.  You  can  bring  it  back  yoursolf, 
or  make  Mr.  Solace  do  it  for  you,  if  you  do  not  want  the  trouble," 
he  answered  carelessly,  going  on  with  his  game. 

'  She  tamed  to  Solace,  who  was  standing  beside  her,  with  snap* 
pealing  gesture. 

"You  hear  what  he  says.  I  do  not  want  to  go  all  that  wij, 
"Would  you  go  and  get  it  for  mo  ?  And  do  you  think  you  could  mansgQ 
to  put  it  donn  in  good  position  without  being  observed?  I  am  sodi 
a  bad  hand  at  croquet,  I  shall  never  get  on  unless  I  am  helped." 

**  He  ought  to  do  it  himself  when  he  sends  a  lady's  ball  so  Is 
oflF  the  ground,"  answered  Solace ;  "  but  I  am  glad  he  did  not,  for  my 
own  sake,  as  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  being  useful  to  you." 

'  AVith  which  touching  speech  he  picked  up  the  ball,  and,  with  greil 
adroitness,  contrived  to  place  it  in  excellent  position,  as  he  thou^^ 
unseen  by  any  one.  Major  Crookley  was,  however,  too  devoted  to  hb 
game,  and  too  proud  of  his  success,  not  to  be  very  well  aware  of  the 
exact  spot  where  he  had  left  each  ball,  and  just  as  Solace  had  settled 
Miss  Loudon's  ball  to  her  liking,  Crookley  called  out, 

"  Why,  what  is  that?  I  say,  Solace,  where  are  you  putting  ihdt 
hall?     It  has  no  business  there.** 

'*  0,  yes;  I  assure  you  that  is  its  place/*  Solace  answered, 
trying  to  look  unconcerned, 

*'  And  I  assure  you  that  is  not  its  place,  and  I  will  not  have  it 
there,"  said  the  Major  angrily.  **  I  must  request  you  to  allow  peo- 
ple to  move  their  own  balls  on  this  ground,  and  not  to  infringe  the 
rules  of  the  place." 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  bringing  back  a  lady's  ball  when  it  hid 
been  sent  over  the  boundary  was  an  infringement  of  rules,"  rej>lied 
Solace  sulkily;  ''under  the  circumstances,  I  think  you  should  have 
fetched  it  yourself,  which  would  have  obviuted  all  this.'* 

'*  0,  you  think  so,  do  yon?  I  wonder  who  asked  your  opinion," 
said  Major  Crookley  insultingly.  (He  is  always  rather  hasty,  and  hifl 
temper  was  now  thoroughly  up.)  **  I  think  ladies  as  well  able  to  fetch 
their  balls  as  gentlemen;  and  I  shall  make  it  a  rule  in  future,  on  my 
ground,  that  they  do  so." 

*'  Then  I  should  think  very  few  ladies  will  honour  your  ground 
ith  their  presence,"  said  Solace,  whose  "back  was  np,"  as  the 
Yankees  say.  * 
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"  MIgLi  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  that  speech  ?  "  asked  the  Major. 

**  I  mean  what  I  say,"  replied  Solace. 

**  I  suppose  you  wish  to  insinaatc  by  it  that  I  ara  no  gentleman/' 
continued  Crookloy,  getting  more  and  more  excited  as  his  opponent 
became  more  sulky  and  uncompromising, 

*' You  may  put  what  interpretation  you  like  on  it,'*  answered 
Solace.      "  Anything  will  suit,  I  daresay." 

'*  Come,  come,  this  will  not  do,"  said  Melton,  just  then  stepping 
forward  (he  was  there,  too,  for  a  wonder).  '*  Solace,  you  should  not 
have  transgresbed  the  rules  of  the  ground;  and  you,  Major,  are,  I  am 
sore,  putting  an  iuturprelatlon  on  his  words  Solace  never  would  have 
given  them.  Do  not  lei  us  spoil  a  pleasant  party  by  such  a  foolioh 
dispute.  I  want  to  join  ill  the  game,  and  I  cannot  get  a  mallot.  Solace, 
give  me  yours,  and  take  a  stroll  with  Langham.  He  will  show  yon  all 
the  beauties  of  the  place,  whilst  the  Major  and  I  will  see  which  is  the 
best  man  at  croquet." 

'  So  the  Baby,  swelling  with  indignation,  was  turned  over  to  me 
to  bear-lead  about  the  place ;  whilst  Melton  went  in  for  croquet  and 
flirtation  with  pretty  Miss  Loudon,  whoso  blandishments,  I  fear,  ex- 
cited more  response  from  our  steitdy  captain  than  they  shouM  have 
done,  as  I  heard  her  tell  her  sister  afterwards,  Captain  Melton  was 
an  angel,  aud  he  had  the  most  perfect  eyes  she  had  ever  looked  at.' 

*  Come,  Langham,  draw  it  mild,  if  you  please,'  remonstrated 
Melton,  kuglxing ;  *  your  ears  arc  too  good,  my  dear  fellow,  and,  in 
repeating  what  they  hear,  I  fear  you  sometimes  say  more  than  your 
prayers.  Besides,  consider  my  feelings  ;  I  know  I  ought  to  blush, 
and  am  so  hardened  I  cannot  get  one  up,  even  to  save  my  reputa- 
tion before  you  all.' 

*  Is  that  all '?'  I  said,  as  Langham  proceeded  to  refresh  himself 
with  a  draught  of  iced  Moselle  cup.  •  I  thought  there  was  something 
more  coming  ;  but  indeed  that  was  foolish  enough.  Baby,  my  cbildf 
I  hope  yon  will  be  cautious,  or  the  charming  Amelia  may  have  a 
chance  of  holding  the  horsewhip  over  your  shonlders,  as  her  sister 
did  over  Major  Crookley's.* 

'  You  are  as  bad  as  the  rest,  Caimsford,'  laughed  Solace,  witk 
more  good  temper  than  ho  had  at  first  shown.  '  Why  should  not  I 
admire  a  pretty  girl,  if  I  see  one ;  aud  why  should  not  I  help  her  whcs 
she  is  in  diHiculties,  if  she  asks  me  ?' 

'  Why  should  he  not,  poor  fellow?'  chimed  in  Marshman.  'Of 
course  he  should  if  he  likes ;  we  only  want  to  keep  him  from  running 
his  innocent  little  head  into  a  very  dangerous  slip-noose,  from  which 
he  will  never  be  able  to  extricate  it,  if  he  once  gets  it  in.' 

'What  are  all  you  fellows  making  such  a  noise  about?  I 
hare  not  half  finished  my  story ;  and  I  declare  one  would  think  it 
was  a  ladies'  committee-room,  the  noise  and  chatter  is  so  great. 
Silence  there,  genllemeuj  aud  let  me  couUnuc,'  cdeA  l^vcv^^'ssi- 
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Order  being  restored  immediatGly  on  this  appeal,  be  went  on, 
disregarding  tbe  plaintive  looks  of  Solace,  wbo  would  cvidenlljhiTO 
been  just  as  well  pleased  hud  no  farther  disclosares  been  made  *A 
his  yesterday's  proceedings. 

'After  croquet/  continued  the  indefatigable  Langham,  Mtnu 
proposed  that  we  should  dance,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  Baby  lost  no 
time  iu  ubtaiuing  the  tirst  dance  from  Miss  Loudon.  Not  contoot 
with  one,  he  UHked  for  another,  which  was  readily  granted.  As  sbfi 
gave  it  she  8aid,  *'  If  I  am  not  in  the  room  when  our  danc-e  begins, 
I  shall  be  in  the  garden  near  the  ruined  temple  ;  it  is  a  faroarite 
seat  of  mine ;  it  is  so  pleasant  to  steal  away  between  tbe  dancea, 
and  rest  in  the  cool  evening  air,  among  the  mins  all  covered  with 
plants  and  flowers.  Solace  muttered  something  I  did  not  bear  quit*, 
though  I  was  close  by  at  the  time,  about  her  being  tbe  fairest  fiower 
of  all;  but  I  suppose  she  heaitl  it,  as  she  smiled  brightly,  and  went 
off  with  her  partner.  Now  comes  the  dreadful  part  of  the  sloiy, 
Caiinsford  ;  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  so  long  coming  to  it,  bat  it  was 
necessary  to  explain  everything. 

*  When  the  time  drew  near  for  his  dance,  Solace,  not  seeing th6 
lady  anywhere  in  the  rooms,  went  to  tbe  garden  to  look  for  her. 
There  she  was,  sitting  in  the  appointed  place  ;  he  conld  not  see  if 
she  was  pleased  at  his  punctuaUty  as  he  approached,  as  there  waa 
no  moon  that  night,  and  the  stais,  though  brilliant,  did  not  light 
up  the  garden  sufficiently  for  him  to  observe  the  expression  of  her 
face.  She  did  not  speak,  and  he  began  :  "I  knew  I  should  find  yoa 
here,  when  I  saw  you  were  not  in  the  dancing-room.  I  have  beea 
counting  the  minutes  till  ciu  turn  should  come  round  again." 

*' Do  you  really,  then,  like  duuciug  with  mo  so  much?*'  she  replied. 
'*  But  it  is  only  the  nonsense  people  like  you  talk ;  yon  think,  bccaose 
you  ore  here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow  like  a  bntterfly,  you  are 
privileged  to  show  in  your  character  all  the  inconstancy  usually 
ascribed  to  that  insect.** 

"Indeed  you  wrong  me,"  Baby  replied  earnestly ;  "you do  not 
know  bow  I  have  looked  forward  to  this  dance.  But  even  if  yoa 
do  not  believe  what  I  say,  do  me  one  favour.  Give  me  one  flower 
out  of  your  bouquet,  that  I  may  keepiu  remembrance  of -this  evening; 
yon  cannot  refuse  me  this  little  request.  Just  that  one  rosebud; 
you  will  not  I  am  sure  be  so  cruel  as  to  refose  it ;  there  is  no  harm 
in  it." 

"No  harm  in  it,  indeed,"  said  a  man's  voice  behind  them.  "I 
like  that.  Sir,  I  say  there  is  harm  in  it;  and  yon  will  have  to 
do  without  a  flower  from  this  lady,  as  I  shall  not  allow  her  to  give 
you  one." 

"And  what  business  have  you  to  interfere  between  me  and  aoy 
lildy  to  whoui  I  may  make  such  a  harmless  request,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?"  asked  SoWe  Wv^v;\V^ . 
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T  will  very  soon  show  you  wLat  ri^'Lt  I  have  to  interfere,'* 
roared  the  Major,  for  it  was  none  other  than  he,  springing  forward 
in  an  ungovernable  passion,  ut  the  same  time  flinging  away  a  cigar 
he  had  until  that  moment  carried  lighted  in  his  hand,  and  aiming  a 
blow  at  Solace's  face  with  the  white-kid  glove  he  had  just  been 
about  to  put  on,  before  returning  to  the  dancing-room.  Solace,  see- 
ing his  intent,  stepped  back  quickly^  and  escaped  untouched  ;  hut  the 
insult  was  too  marked,  and  tnrning  away,  he  said,  "Yon  shall  hoar 
&om  U30  again  on  this  matter,  Major  Crookley  ;  a  friend  of  mine  will 
come  to  you  here  immediately,  as  the  affair  had  better  be  settled  at 
OBce  before  it  gets  wind,  when  the  authorities  would  interfere." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  answered  the  Major,  becoming  calm  enough 
■when  he  perceived  his  insult  had  been  taken  up  in  the  way  he 
wished.  **I  shall  wait  hero  for  half  an  hour  for  your  friend  ;  if  he 
does  not  come  before  that  time  expires,  I  shall  think  even  worse  of 
jou  than  I  at  present  do." 

'  Almost  beside  himself  with  rage  Solace  walked  off  to  me,  and 
related  what  had  occurred,  begging  me  to  act  as  his  second,  and  to 
appoint  a  meeting  at  half-past  four  o'clock,  in  a  secluded  spot  just 
oatside  the  garden,  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

'I  tried  at  first  to  reason  our  friend  Baby  out  of  this  absurd  idea, 
representing  that  duels  were  forbidden  by  Iho  regulations  of  the 
service,  and  that  it  would  cost  him  his  commission ;  but  you  have 
no  notion  how  stifiT  an  infantile  mind  can  be  until  you  have  been 
placed  in  a  position  like  mine. 

'  Seeing  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  listen  to  reason,  I  called 
Melton,  who  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  who  was  at  last  obliged  to 
say,  **  Well,  Langham,  if  it  must  be,  I  should  advise  you  to  go  and 
see  Major  Crookley  ;  the  half  hour  is  nearly  up,  and  it  will  not  do 
to  let  him  think  any  of  our  regiment  were  defaulters  in  an  affair  of 
honour.  Stay,  I  will  go  with  you,  as  really  I  think  there  must  be 
some  mistake ;  I  do  not  think  the  Major  can  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
object  to  his  sister-in-law  giving  a  flower  to  any  one  she  chooses. 
Solace,  you  wait  here  till  we  return." 

*  We  accordingly  went  to  the  garden,  and  in  the  appointed 
spot  found  Major  Crookley.  "Ah,"  he  cried,  on  seeing  us,  "yon 
have  only  just  saved  yourselves  ;  the  half  hour  is  almost  up,  and  if 
you  had  not  come  in  time  to  settle  this  little  business,  I  should  have 
been  obliged  to  punish  your  young  friend  some  other  way,  instead  of 
giving  him  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman,  as  I  had  intended." 

"  WeQ  but,  Major,"  said  Mellon,  "  will  yon  tell  us  what  it  is 
all  about?  For  Solace  tells  us  it  is  about  a  Hower  he  was  begging 
from  a  lady  ;  but  that  seems  quite  loo  fooUsh  to  believe.  I  am  sure 
there  must  be  some  misundcrBlanding." 

<* Misunderstanding,  indeed!"  replied  the  Major  excitedly; 
"it  was  a  great  deal  too  plain  to  me.     I  had  come  to  sit  out  here 
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in  the  cool  night  air  with  mj  wife,  who  was  tired  of  dancing ;  I  lefl  ll 
her  for  a  moment  to  go  and  light  a  cigar  at  a  lamp  in  the  Teraiub;  |l 
and  when  I  returned,  I  found  this  fellow  Bitting  beside  her  making 
lore  to  ber,  and  begging  for  flowers  and  keepsakes  and  what-not 
I  just  told  him  my  miud  straight  out ;  and  I  will  not  say  I  did  col 
provoke  him  to  chailengo  me,  but  then  I  was  quite  justified  in  doiog 
so  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  1  will  giro  the  joung 
puppy  a  lesson  that  will  teach  him  to  meddle  with  other  neo's 
wives  in  future." 

'  As  the  Major  mentioned  that  it  was  his  wife  from  whom 
Solace  had  begged  the  flowers,  Melton  started,  and  laid  his  hand 
on  my  arm  to  prevent  my  speaking  ;  when  the  account  was  finished, 
he  said,  **  You  certainly  had  great  provocation,  Major  Crookley,  tiid 
I  regret  that  any  ofllcer  of  *  ours'  should  have  given  you  such  gnte 
cause  of  complaint ;  but  tell  mo — if  it  could  be  proved  that  SoUc« 
imagined  he  was  addressing  another  lady,  whilst  be  was  in  reality 
speaking  to  Mrs,  Crookley — if,  I  say,  it  could  be  proved  that  he  wtt 
thus  mistaken,  and  had  no  intention  of  annoying  you  in  any  way,  I 
suppose  you  would  have  no  objection  to  apologise  for  yonr  insulting 
act  to  him,  in  which  case  he  would  of  course  withdraw  his  challeoge, 
and  all  might  be  settled  amicably.'* 

**  Well,  certainly,"  the  Major  answered,  "if  it  conld  be  proved 
that  the  young  fellow  bad  mistaken  my  wife  for  any  other  lady,  which 
in  this  dim  light  is  just  possible,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  usk  bis  par- 
don for  my  oflensive  gesture ;  yet  I  hardly  think  he  could  hive 
made  such  a  mistake." 

"Well,  I  cannot  be   sure  about  it,"  replied  Melton;   **od1j 
my  impression  is,  that  he  took  your  wife  for  another  lady,  for 
whom  I  know  he  entertains  a  great  admiration.     The  best  plan, 
however,  will  be  for  us  to  meet  at  the  appointed  place  at  half- 
past  four  o'clock,  when,  if  an  accommodation  is  possible,    I  will 
arrange  it ;   if  not,  Mr.  Langham  and  I  will  act  as  the  friends  of 
Solace  ;  you,  I  suppose,  will  bring  your  own."    So  saying,  we  tamed 
and  walked  back  towards  the  dancing-room,  but  we  had  not  gone 
half-a-dozen  yards  when  Melton  went  into  a  fit  of  quiet  laughter, 
so  violent  that  we  were  obhged  to  stand  still  for  a  few  minutes 
till  he  got  over  it  a  little.     "0,  it  is  too  good,  Langham!     Is 
it   not    splendid?      Think    of   that    foolish    Baby    making    pretty 
speeches  to  that  old  Hecate,  Mrs.  Crookley.     And  then  his  fight- 
ing a  duel  for  love  of  her  bcaujc  yirnx.      Our  fellows  will  die  of 
laughing  when  they  hear  of  it ;  I  tell  you  what  we   ought  to  do. 
It  will  be  u  good  thing  to  give  that  foolish  youth  a  little  Mght; 
it  may  break  him  of  the  habit  of  indiscriminate  flirtation  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  contract,  and  it  is  sure  to  give  ns   some  fun, 
when  he  knows  for  whose  sake  he  has  been  risking  his  precious 
person  under  Ihe  Majoi'a  fite  •  for  he  is  A  1  with  pistols.    We  wiD 
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xiot  let  him  know  about  the  mistake  until  they  are  on  the  ground 
face  to  face  ;  then  Imagme  how  he  will  look  when  ho  finds  Mrs. 
Crookley  ia  the  fair  cause  of  strife.'* 

*  I  thought  the  idea  good,  and  readily  agreed  to  work  it;  bat 
■we  were  near  failing  in  the  beginning  from  the  dreadful  difficulty  we 
experienced  in  keeping  grave  faces,  whilst  we  told  the  unhappy  Baby 
the  hour  and  place  of  meeting,  with  other  arrangements,  ending  by 
Teqaesting  him  not  to  allow  people  to  see  anything  unusual  about 
Hm,  but  to  keep  up  dancing  with  his  customary  spirit  tiU  the  guests 
separated,  which  they  did  about  four  o'clock.  As  soon  as  they 
were  gone  we  seized  ou  Solace,  and  dragged  him  ofifto  the  place  of 
meeting. 

*'  We  can  sit  here  and  smoke  a  quiet  cigar,"  observed  Melton, 
**  until  the  time  is  up.  We  have  only  half  an  hour  to  wait ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  old  follow,  if  you  have  any  message  to  leave  for 
any  of  your  friends,  tell  me,  for  though  I  do  not  think  mutters  will  be 
as  bad  as  that,  still  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  do,  and  we  may  as  well 
do  the  proper  thing  as  we  are  about  it,**  ' 

*  Yes,'  interrupted  Solace  at  this  juncture,  'and  a  most  heart- 
less fellow  I  thought  you,  Melton.  You  looked  so  cool  and  easy 
over  it  all,  and  asked  me  had  I  made  my  will  in  such  a  matter- 
of-fact  manner,  that  I  thought  yon  the  moat  unfeeling  monster  I 
had  ever  met,  and  longed  to  be  able  to  proclaim  to  the  regiment 
what  an  unnatural  ruflian  you  really  wore,  instead  of  the  kind  good- 
hearted  fellow  we  had  hitherto  thought  you.' 

*  That  will  do,  Solace,'  said  Langham,  waving  his  hand  serenely ; 
'  your  thoughts  were  very  visible  on  your  face,  and  I  could  repeat 
them  all  exactly  as  they  passed  through  your  mind,  if  I  considered 
them  worth  repeating.  I  only  wonder  how  I  ever  kept  my  counten- 
ance ;  I  am  sure  I  have  injured  myself  internally  in  my  struggles 
to  keep  from  laughing  outright/ 

'  Time  went  on  ;  Solace  was  worked  into  a  white  heat  by  Mel- 
ton*B  friendly  offers  and  my  instructions  and  comforting  assurances, 
and  I  was  beginning  to  think  we  should  have  to  take  the  other  line, 
and  make  light  of  it,  to  keep  his  nerves  steady,  though,  to  do  him 
justice,  they  stood  the  test  wonderfully  when  Major  Crookley  made 
his  appearance. 

•*  O,  here  you  are  already,"  he  cried.  *'  I  am  glad  you  are  bo 
punctual.  We  shall  get  over  this  little  business  in  a  few  minutes  ; 
and  I  do  not  want  to  be  long,  as  Mrs.  Crookley  may  take  it  into  her 
head  to  ask  where  I  have  been.  I  have  brought  a  surgeon  as  well 
as  my  second,  you  see.     I  thought  it  likely  one  would  be  wanted-' 

'*  Very  well,"  I  answered.  '*  We  had  better  now  measure  tlie 
ground  and  place  the  principals.  You  are  neither  of  you  inclined  to 
apologise,  I  suppose?" 

No,  indeed/*  said  Solace  stiffly  ;  while  Major  Crookley  did  not 
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seem  to  buve  beard  my  question,  and  began  chatting  to  the  surgeoo 
with  great  volubility  and  ease  of  manner.  Solaco  stood  apait, 
looking  as  if  bo  bad  swalluwed  a  ramrod,  and  apparently  taking  not 
tbo  soiallest  interest  in  our  proceedings,  tbougb  I  am  convinced 
he  "^vas  watcbiug  out  of  the  comer  of  bie  eye  the  whole  time.  The 
Major  had  brought  a  very  nice  pair  of  pistols,  which  w<>  det^rmiaed 
to  use,  as  they  were  the  only  ones  to  be  got,  and  in  a  few  minntM 
eTezything  was  ready.  The  principalB  were  placed  in  their  proper 
positions,  and  Moltou  was  just  about  to  step  up  and  ask  Solace  hov 
he  could  be  so  fearfully  foolish  as  to  run  himself  into  such  a  scr«p» 
for  Mrs.  Crookley,  wbeu  a  dark  figure  rushed  out  from  among  the 
bubbes  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  house,  and  discovered  to 
our  astonished  eyes  the  lady  Itcrself. 

•'  This  is  a  pretty  way  to  treat  your  gnesta I"  shecriedi  tunung 
on  her  husband.  '*  What  do  you  mean  by  it?  Do  you  think  I  wifl 
allow  such  performances  here?  Go  back  to  the  bouse  instastljr 
and  do  not  let  me  hear  of  yom*  trying  anything  of  the  kind  agtio. 
Here,  give  me  that  pistol  before  you  go  ;  you  must  have  got  my 
keys  to  take  these.     Pretty  doings,  indeed.** 

*  The  Major  looked  from  one  to  another  of  us,  as  though  Imploiing 
protection  and  pity ;  then  slowly  and  reluclantlj  handed  the  pisSol 
over  to  his  wife,  who  retiuried  it  to  its  case,  and  who,  as  he  tunwi 
to  leave,  called  out  after  him :  "  Stay  a  minute,  and  tell  me  wfaai 
this  is  all  about.*' 

'*  I  only  wished  to  give  that  young  fellow  a  lesson  about  intc^ 
fering  with  other  people's  wives.  He  is  the  one  who  was  begging 
flowers  from  you  last  evening,"  said  the  Major  sulkily. 

'*  0,  is  that  all?*'  answered  the  lady  benignly.  "  He  did  not 
mean  any  harm  by  it ;  it  was  only  a  little  gallant  speech  that  meani 
nothing.'* 

'  All  this  time  Solace  bad  been  listening  with  open-monthAd 
wonder;  now  he  whispered  to  Melton,  "You  do  not  mean  to  say  they 
think  I  asked  her  for  flowers?** 

**  Indeed  they  do/*  laughed  Melton  ;  '*  and  T  much  fear  yon  wmb 
guilty  of  it — unknowingly,   I  believe,   but    still    guilty    you 
Tell  them  who  it  was  you  went  to  meet  at  the  temple,  and  p( 
the  matter  may  be  set  right," 

'  Thus  urged.  Solace  stepped  forward.  "Was  it  yoo,  Mn. 
Crookley,  I  met  at  the  temple  last  night  ?  I  went  there  to  find 
your  sister,  Miss  Loudon,  who  told  me  she  would  probably  be  them 
when  our  dance  came  .round ;  and  I  thought  I  was  addressing  her 
when  I  begged  for  flowers.  I  should  never  have  ventured  to  make 
80  presumptuoiw  a  request  to  you." 

*'  You  went  to  meet  my  sister,"  replied  Mrs.  Crookley.  "  I  knew 
from  what  you  said  you  were  mistaking  me  for  some  one  cis«, 
tbougb  1  could  BoV  g^t-aa  \;\io  1-^-ua  taken  for.    We  will  call  Amelia, 
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and  see  why  sbe  was  not  there  as  she  promised,  thus  causing  ibis 
stapid  mistake.  Ali  !*'  she  continued,  raising  her  voice.  A  black 
servant  came  out  &om  amon^i:  the  bushes,  and  approached  her.  "  Go 
ind  call  Missee  Loudon — I  want  her  ;  or  stay,  we  will  return  to  the 
loose,  but  tell  her  I  want  to  bcg  her." 

*'  If  the  Mem  Sahib  will  not  bo  angry,  Ali  will  tell  where  Missee 
!joudon  gone  away  to/'  answered  the  black,  with  a  cunning  look  in 

dark  eyes.  "  Missee  Loudon  she  run  off  with  Mister  Sjiot,  the 
ronng  leetlo  Sahib  come  so  often  to  see  the  Mem  Sahib.     Ali  hear 

ee  Loudon  say  they  go  off  to  be  married." 

'*  Ensign  Spot,  of  the  101st  Native  Infantry  !"  screamed  Mrs. 
!7rookley.  '*Tho  ungrateful  girl!  is  that  the  way  she  treats  me? 
5he  will  have  nothing  to  live  on,  as  I  know.  He  has  not  a  penny ; 
md  she  need  not  expect  anything  from  me,  as  she  has  not  married  to 
me.  I  always  intended  her  to  make  a  good  match,  and  now 
ibe  has  gone  and  spoilt  all  ray  plans.     The  uugratefnl  hussy  !" 

Melton  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  and  went  into  internal  con- 
mlsions  of  laughter  ;  whilst  the  Major  sidled  up  to  Solace,  who  was 
ooking  very  glum,  and  holding  out  his  hand,  said, 

*'  Well,  it  was  a  mistake  after  all,  and  I  am  sorry  for  my  part  in 
t,  and  still  more  sorry  that  girl  has  gone  and  made  a  fool  of  herself. 
[You  will  forgive  my  hastiness,  will  you  not?  I  really  thought  you  were 
me  badly,  and  my  temper  is  unfortunately  soon  put  up.     I 

t  go  now,  and  see  where  that  foolish  couple  have  got  to,  as  I 
should  bo  sorry  if  Ameha  got  into  trouble  ;  but  yon  will  come  in 
and  take  something  before  you  go?" 

'  We  declined  this,  however,  and  set  off  on  our  way  back  to 

A ;  and  if  Solace  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  chuil'ed  by  this 

time,  I  am  much  mistaken.* 

'Bravo,  Baby  !'  I  cried,  when  Langham  had  finished.  *  You  got 
oat  of  it  splendidly,  though  I  think  that  was  more  through  good 
lack  than  good  guidance.  I  hope  your  next  ilirtation  will  not  have 
quite  so  exciting  a  termination.' 

*  0,  I  nevur  Hirt,  I  assure  you,'  answered  Baby  gravely;  'and  it's 
a  great  shame  of  all  of  you  to  be  so  eternally  accusing  me  of  it.' 

•No,  indeed,  you  never  do  flirt,  and  yoa  never  will  mxtil  the 
next  time;  but  take  care  you  do  not  do  it  once  too  often,  and  find 
yourself  hooked  some  day,  before  you  know  where  you  are.  Now, 
Melton,  come  up  into  my  room,  for  I  want  to  have  a  chat  with  you/ 


Chapter  IX. 


A  MTSTEBT. 


Wh£>"  I  brought  Melton  up  to  my  room,  and  explained  to  him 
the  cause  of  my  long  absence  and  its  results,  his  anger  exceeded 
eyen  what  I  had  exjiecled  and  been  prepared  for.     There  came 
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into  his  face  such  an  evil  look,  that  I  could  not  help  thinVmg 
how  had  the  best  of  us  aro  at  times.  If  Captain  Camenm  had 
come  before  him  then,  I  conld  not  have  answered  for  the  wanlU; 
neither  reason  nor  friendship  conld  have  restrained  him,  and  I  de- 
termined to  keep  him  in  his  room,  if  possible,  till  the  first  baret  of 
his  fiirj  should  have  expended  itself.  It  was  then  that  ho  toll  me 
the  affair  about  the  money,  saying, 

*  With  such  a  villain  I  will  keep  no  faith.  I  consider  mji^ 
fully  absolved  from  my  jiromise  by  what  has  just  passed ;  nov, 
Caimsford,  I  must  write  at  once  to  Mr.  Mearcs,  and  tell  him  wlii 
I  have  heard.  You  aro  ready  to  corroborate  my  statements,  are 
you  not  ?' 

*  Stay,'  I  said,  *  they  will  require  proofs,  and  those  we  most 
get.  He  said  St.  Margaret's  was  burnt,  and  the  books  with  it.  I 
do  not  remember  hearing  anything  about  it,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
well  for  one  of  us  to  get  leave  at  once,  and  start  on  the  spot 
Calcutta,  to  investigate.  I  believe  he  was  saying  what  was 
true  to  mislead  his  wife ;  at  any  rate  we  must  try  and  get  some 
proof  besides  our  mere  uasortions,  for  though  I  think  they  would  b« 
snfiicient  to  break  off  the  match  as  far  as  the  young  lady  is  con- 
cemcd,  tbo  parents  might  not  see  it  in  the  same  light.  As  I  thisk 
Crusty  is  more  obliging  to  me  than  to  you,  perhaps  I  had  better 
apply  for  leave,  and  go  on  this  errand.  In  the  mean  time,  if  yon  cu 
dissemble,  yon  must  do  so.  Do  not  let  Cameron  think  you  knova 
word  of  this;  let  him  imagine  that  I  went  away  without  telling  yo«; 
if  we  manage  well  he  may  not  start  immediately  for  Calcutta,  u 
I  am  sure  he  will  do  when  he  knows  where  I  have  gone,  on  pur- 
pose to  try  and .  destroy  any  record  that  may  exist.  I  shall  be 
able  to  find  the  proofs  before  he  suspects  we  are  on  the  scent.' 

*  How  cjin  I  thank  you,  Caimsford  ?'  Melton  replied.  ■  Yoo 
are  too  good  to  me,  taking  all  this  trouble  for  one  who  can  do  so 
little  for  you  in  return.  Do  you  know  that  I  never  thooght  till  now 
that  hearing  of  such  dreadful  villnny  could  make  my  heart  so  light? 
It  has  given  me  hope,  and  I  shall  live  now  with  more  purpose  tkua  I 
have  done  for  months  past;  if  ever  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  rovaoga 
on  that  man  his  wickedness  to  her,  I  will  do  so,  cost  what  it  may, 

^m         be  it  soon  or  late.     To  him  who  can  wait  vengeance  will  come.* 
^f  His  tone  was  vindictive,  and  a  sullen  light  shone  in  his  eyes  as 

f  he  spoke  that  showed  my  friend  was  not  the  perfect  self-controlled 

i  being  I  had  imagined  him.     However,  the  time  for    action  had 

[  come,  and,  only  waiting  to  impress  on  him  the  ncc^^ssity  of  dissimu- 

j  lating  before  Captain  Cameron,  I  left  to  seek  out  the  Colonel  ud 

^^         apply  for  leave. 

^H  It  was  granted  without  difficulty.     I  do  not  know  that  I  can 

^H        assert  that  I  was  a  favoorite  with  the  old  fellow,  but  he  bad  a  most 
^K        ninetecnth-ceiito^  \cuei^\.\s>\x  W  T[\«iW%,  ^i:^d  would  always  bow 
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Town  and  worship  any  golden  calf  that  might  be  set  up  before  him- 
Now  Fortune  had  favoured  me  in  this  respect,  so  I  never  found  any 
trouble  in  getting  my  requests  granted  by  old  Armstrong,  and  this 
occasion  was  no  exception  to  the  role. 

Having  obtained  leave,  I  set  about  preparations  for  an  early  start 
next  morning ;   at  three  o'clock  in  the  night  or  morning,  or  what- 
erer  you  like  to  call  it,  I  set  out  without  having  seen  Cameron 
since  our  parting  at  Booderabad  ;  I  was  not  even  aware  whether  he 
bad  yet  returned.    It  was  a  horribly  long  and  tiresome  journey,  and, 
thoDgh  I  made  the  best  speed  1  could,  took  me  nearly  a  week  to 
ftccomplish.     At  such  times  how  slowly  life  seems  to  move !  I  felt 
like  one  reading  an  interesting  novel,  who  longs  to  skip  the  inter- 
mediate pages,  and  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  story.     I  had  an  intense 
curiosity  to  see  how  this  romance,  to  which  I  had  suddenly  become 
a  spectator,  would  terminate ;  I  felt  as  if  every  little  exertion  on 
my  part  to  discover  proofs  of  Cameron's  guilt  was  the  turning  over 
of  a  leaf  in  the  life  story  open  before  me.     But  it  was  slow  work 
"waiting,  oven  though  working  ;  it  might  take  years  before  the  denoue- 
ment came,  and  the  qiieation  was,  would  my  interest  then  survive; 
would  it  not  probably  have  died  ont  ages  before ;  and  though  Hugh 
would  still  be  my  friend,  would  not  his  love  and  its  success  have 
ceased,  from  a  too  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  its  details,  to  be  a 
matter  of  interest  lo  me '?     Very  likely  it  would  ;  in  the  mean  time 
the  journey  was  dull,  and  I  had  nothing  else  to  think  of ;  so  I  thought 
of  that  till  I  worked  myself  into  a  perfect  fever  of  impatience,  and 
longed  to  leap  over  two  or  three  years  of  my  life,  and  see  how 
matters  would  stand  then.     Life  is  slow  work  unless  one  is  ac- 
tixely  busy ;  in  those  sultry  summer  days  when  we  rested  under 
the  shade  of  the  banyan  trees,  and  I  listlessly  watched  the  Hindoos 
cooking  their  rice,  I  felt  that,  with  an  intolerable  overpowering  sense 
of  helplessness  to  make  it  otherwise ;    I  should  no  doubt  have  felt 
it  even  more,  bttt  for  the  myriads  of  flics  of  all  sorts  and  species 
that  nearly  drove  me  distracted,  and  made  anything  like  serious 
thought  out  of  the  question. 

At  last  I  reached  Calcutta ;  but  I  hope  no  one  expects  me  to 
render  an  account  of  how  I  passed  my  time  during  the  week  I  spent 
there,  resting  from  the  fatigues  of  my  past  journey,  and  preparing 
for  the  one  before  me.  As  I  had  suspected,  the  story  of  the  fire 
was  a  canard,  artfully  founded  on  fact  to  mislead  his  unsuspecting 
wife.  The  vestry  had  been  partially  bunit,  but  the  books  were 
safe ;  and  I  not  only  saw  the  registry  of  Captain  Cameron's  marriage, 
but  got  a  copy  of  it  for  my  own  and  Melton's  satisfaction ;  for  the 
rest,  I  was  even  more  unwell  than  I  had  been  up  the  countr}%  and 
longed  insanely  for  a  whitf  of  the  cool  sea-breezes  on  my  native  sea- 
coast,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  green  Atlantic  breakers,  as  they  surge 
in  on  the  tall  gray  cliffs  of  my  fatherland. 
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The  week  I  had  allowed  myself  was  oTer  «t  Uftt,  and  1 1 
out  on  my  retom,  wondering  lazily  daring  those  doll  hot  dijB 
of  travel  whether  Hugh  would  he  guided  hj  my  adTice  in  this 
matter,  or  whether  he  would  act  in  a  headstrong  heedless  maimer, 
that  wonld  damage  him  hofore  the  world,  and  give  hia  cnhy  oppo- 
nent some  loophole  through  which  to  creep,  and  appear  b«bre  lU 
eyes  as  a  hlamelees  character,  whom  circumBtancea,  aa  repreeenlBd 
and  stirred  up  hy  that  maniac  Melton,  had  been  very  xnoch  ag&iniL 
It  was  quite  on  the  cards  that  this  would  he  the  end  of  the  vrhtk 
business.  I  was  prepared  to  see  myself  appear  in  rather  a  ridiculos 
light ;  but  if  such  things  were  to  deter  me,  I  should  have  thonglitof 
them  at  first,  not  now ;  and  I  could  only  hope  Hugh  might  be  man 
manageable  and  willing  to  listen  to  reason  than  when  I  left. 

I  did  not  see  him,  or  indeed  any  one  else  about  the  place,  when  I 
returned,  and  of  course  concluded  they  were  all  out  at  their  nfuil 
amusements,  as  it  was  rather  late  in  the  evening,  the  roost  favomito 
time  for  outing  in  our  station.  I  went  therefore  at  once  to  tfe 
Colonel's  quarters  to  report  myself,  and  found  him  in,  looking,  u 
I  thought,  very  grave  and  busy. 

In  such  a  dry  old  stick  as  he  was  that  did  not  much  surprise  mi^. 
but  I  wished  I  had  come  at  another  time  ;  for  though  busy,  I  aawbt 
the  way  he  motioned  me  to  sit  down,  and  hustled  his  papers  to- 
gether, that  he  intended  to  have  a  chat. 

'  This  is  a  very  sad  business,  Caimsford,*  he  began.  '  Canyn 
throw  any  light  on  it  ?  I  suppose  not,  as  yon  were  away ;  still  70a 
were  his  friend.' 

*  I  have  not  the  very  faintest  idea  to  what  you  are  alluding/ 1 
answered  with  some  curiosity,  for,  to  do  him  justice,  our  GolontTi 
manner  was  really  sad. 

'  To  be  sore  I  did  not  care  much  for  him,'  he  continued;  'bot 
then  such  a  mysterious  disapi>earance.  It  is  very  shocking.  Hoy 
say,  you  know,  he  must  have  been  devoured  by  a  tiger/ 

'  But  who  is  it,  Colonel  ?  You  know  I  have  only  jnst  come  back. 
I  have  uot  heard  a  word  about  whatever  the  affair  is  to  vhieh  jei 
are  alluding.' 

*  What !  not  heard  of  Melton's  disappearance  ?  Hov  extn- 
ordinary !     I  thought  that  every  one  was  talking  of  it.* 

*  So  they  may  be  here,  but  as  I  have  just  come  off  a  ki^ 
journey,  and  have  seen  no  one,  I  know  nothing  about  it.  AGght  I 
ask  you  to  tell  me  all  ?* 

I  said  this  quietly  enough,  though  my  heart  was  beating  londlf 
with  suppressed  excitement  at  this  extraordinary  rumour ;  so  £»* 
jnintcdly  told,  that  I  could  only  gather  Melton  had  diaappeinl 
somehow,  and  some  people  thought  a  tiger  must  have  carrie^^H^ 
off ;  but  I  said  to  myself,  as  these  facts  were  slowly  realised  In^ 
bewildered  ^)tavrv,  \Aia.l  I  kue^  better,  and  that  if  Melton  iras  really 
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gone,  it  was  a  tiger  in  hnman,  not  in  brute,  shape  that  had  made 
nvnj  with  him.  If  he  did  not  turn  up,  and  if  diligent  search  coold 
discover  the  slightest  proof  my  suspicions  were  correct,  I  swore  to 
myself  a  deep  but  silent  oath,  whilst  leaning  breathlessly  across  the 
Colonel's  table,  that  I  would  have  vengeance  sadden  and  summary — 
vengeance  for  the  young  life  blighted,  for  the  true  heart  stilled,  for 
the  brave  blood  spilt,  for  the  earnest  friendship  shuttered.  Yes,  he 
aboald  never  escape  me,  this  ekuikiug  ruffian,  this  midnight  assassin ; 
and  I  vowed  a  vow  before  God  to  deal  by  him  in  my  hoar  of  power 
as  he  had  dealt  by  my  friend  in  his. 

The  Colonel's  voice  disturbed  me. 

'  You  look  ill,  Caimsford,'  he  said ;  *  I  should  not  have  told  yon 
so  suddenly,  only  I  thought  you  must  already  have  heard  the  aad 
news.  He  was  a  dear  friend  of  yours,  I  remember ;  no  doubt 
well  worth  liking  too,  though  he  and  I  did  not  pull  well  together. 
Well,  I  am  sorry  for  him ;  if  we  can  find  out  the  rascally  brute 
that  did  for  him,  I  will  not  be  behindhand  in  finng  a  shot  to  avenge 
our  old  comrade.* 

Old  Crusty  after  all  was  better  than  I  had  thought  him ;  he 
seemed  really  moved  as  he  pronounced  this  quaint  and  characteristic 
funeral  oration,  and  I  cordially  grasped  the  hand  he  held  towards 
me.  He  then  told  me  all  the  particulars  of  my  poor  iriend's  dis- 
appearance. 

Just  the  ^flh  day  after  I  left,  Melton  went  oat  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  sketch,  which  was  with  him  nothing  extraordinary.  He  did 
not  return  at  night,  which  was  certainly  not  a  little  strange ;  but  no 
one  thought  muck  about  it  till  the  end  of  the  second  day,  when  his 
prolonged  absence  induced  Solace  and  Langham,  with  some  of  the 
others,  to  get  up  a  party  and  go  out  in  search  of  him.  His  sketch- 
block  and  other  traps  were  found  in  a  remote  forest  glade,  but  how 
he  had  loft  this  spot  could  not  be  discovered.  There  were  no  foot- 
prints leading  in  any  direction  out  of  the  gUde,  though  the  path  by 
which  he  had  entered  was  visible  enough  to  the  keen  eyes  engaged 
in  the  search.  Hence  some  supposed  a  tiger  must  have  carried  him 
off,  though  others,  combating  that  supposition,  urged  that  a  tiger 
would  have  left  traces  that  might  have  been  recognised  as  easily  as 
those  of  a  man. 

It  was  now  two  weeks  since  his  disappearance,  and  no  farther 
light  had  been  thrown  upon  the  matter.  I  resolved,  if  my  suspicions 
vrere  correct,  that  the  whole  case  should  soon  be  cleared  up. 

On  leaving  the  Colonel  I  immediately  sought  out  Solace,  who  T 
knew  to  be  a  nice  young  fellow,  and  sincerely  attached  to  Melton. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  found  him,  as  he  was  at  the  racket-court 
with  Langham,  and  I  hunted  in  every  other  place  before  going  there 
to  look  for  him.  They  told  me  everjthing  had  been  done  to  discover 
the  truth  about  Melton's  fate,  and  that  after  a  fortnight's  strict  search 
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no  more  was  known  than  when  he  was  first  missing.  Of  coarse,  tboagh 
satisfied  that  they  had  done  their  beat,  I  could  not  rest  withoul 
renewing  the  investigation  myself,  trusting  that,  guided  by  my  Bua- 
picions,  I  should  be  able  to  find  some  clue  that  would  enable  me  to 
expose  the  perpetrator  of  this  dastardly  mtirder  ;  for  that  there  bid 
been  a  murder,  and  that  Cameron  had  been  implicated  in  it,  I  it 
this  time  never  doubted. 

Day  by  day  1  examined  the  glade  where  the  last  traces  of  my 
friend  had  been  foimd,  and  searched  the  jnnglc  for  miles  round  in 
hopes  of  lighting  npon  signs  that  had  been  overlooked  in  former  ex- 
peditions ;  but  without  avail.     My  health  gave  way  under  disUess 
and  anxiety  of  mind,  and  I  was  at  length  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
doctor's  imperative  orders,  and  return  to  England  on  sick  leiw; 
having  obtained  only  this  one  certainty  in  the  matter,  that  CametOD 
had  for  ouce  been  wronged  by  my  suspicions,  and  that  he  was  do 
more  connected  with  poor  Hugh's  death  than  I  was.     Indeed,  I 
had  by  this  time  begun  to  concnr  in  the  general  belief  that  a  tiger 
must  have  devoured  him ;  the  only  thing  that  puzzled  mc  in  this 
supposition  was  the   fact   that  we    had   been   unable   to  find  vi] 
traces  of  his  garments,  though  we  had  certainly  discovered  a  tiger's 
lair  some  three  or  four  miles  oft' in  the  jungle,  and  had  avenged  onr 
comrade  by  slaying  the  inhabitant  of  it,  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  poor  Hugh's  destroyer.     Poor  fellow,  it  was  indeed  a  sad  fate; 
both  officers  and  men  regretted  him  sorely,  and  remembered  whes 
too  late  what  a  kind  helpful  friend  he  had  been,  both  to  his  equals  And 
inferiors.     As  a  mark  of  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  he  hid 
been  held,  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the 
parish  church  of  Marshampton,  his  native  place,  and  I  was  commis- 
sioned to  see  that  the  order  (a  subscription  had  been  got  up  for  the 
tablet  amongst  the  officers  and  men)  was  properly  executed  during 
my  stay  in  England.     Just  before  I  left,  some  words  that  foil  from 
Captain  Cameron  showed  me  that  notwithstanding  our  meeting  at 
Booderabad,  that  gentleman  intended  to  prosecute  his  designs  on 
Miss  Me^ires ;  intending  for  that  purpose  to  get  leave,  and  retora 
to  England  at  the  end  of  the  year.     I  suppose  he  thought  I  had 
helieved  his  assertions  that  the  lady  I  had  rescued  was  not  hia  wife, 
and  that  my  friend  being  now  out  of  the  way,  I  should  not  ooo- 
sidef  it  worth  my  while  to  interfere.     lu  that  supposition  be  wtt 
misUken ;  knowing  what  I  did  about  him.  it  was  imperative  on 
mo  to  let  the  girl's  p:u-euts  untlerstaud  what  kind  of  man   their 
iKMild*be  son-in-law  was.     Accordingly  home  I  went  with  a  year's 
adc-leave,  and  as  Cairns  Hall  where  my  mother  and  sisters 
ma  not  far  from  Abbot's  Park,  one  of  the  places  held  by 
JlMres  during  the  time  the  terms  of  the  will  remained  iiusettled, 
vMbt  over  one  morning  to  call  on  Mr.  Meares^  and  to  acquaint  him 
with  mj  disoQt«nfia, 


He  received  me  alone  ia  the  library,  and  seemed  both  distressed 
and  shocked  at  the  news  I  had  to  coiumuDicate ;  no  doubt  the  thought 
of  the  comparative  poverty  thoj  would  be  called  upon  to  endure, 
after  their  brief  taste  of  wealth  and  the  pleasures  it  cau  purchase, 
was  not  agreeable ;   but  he  was  a  bravo  old  man,  and  in  u  fuw  minutes 
rose  superior  to  any  regrets  he  might  have  felt,  and  thanked  me 
heartily  for  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  my  very  friendly  conduct 
in  letting  him  know  the  danger  that  menaced  his  daughter  in  con- 
nection with  that  man.     'And  now/  he  continued,  rising,  'it  is  just 
luncheon  time ;  let  me  persuade  you  to  to  join  the  ladies,  and  take 
something  before  setting  out  on  your  walk  home.     It  is  warm  to- 
day, though  no  doubt  after  the  heat  of  India  you  do  not  feel  it  so.' 
Thus  Mr.  Mcares  stopped  me  as  I  was  about  to  leave,  and 
bringing  me  into  the  dining-room,  introduced  me  to  his  wife,  whom 
I  had  never  before  seen,  aud  his  daughter,  who  recollected  me  per- 
fectly, but  somewhat  to  my  asioniahment  made  no  inquiry  after 
Hugh,  as  I  thought,  knowing  our  friendship,  she  might  have  done. 
Of  course  it  was  pleasanter  to  me  not  to  have  so  painful  a  sub- 
ject touched  upon ;  but  wliilst  admiring  her  beautiful  features  and 
clear  deep  eyes,  I  could  not  help  mentally  calling  her  a  heartless 
flirt ;    wondering  whether  she  would  be  annoyed  that  her  marriage 
was  broken  off,  and  dislike  me  as  the  bearer  of  the  bad  tidings. 
Not  that  it  would  matter  much  to  me  ;  doubtless  they  wonld  soon 
leave  Abbot's  Park,  and  then  any  neighbourly  intercourse  that  my 
mother  might  have  had  with  them  would  cease,  unless  they  re- 
mained somewhere  near.     As  I  walked  slowly  home  that  day,  I  felt 
little  pity  for  the  downfall  of  the  heiress,  though  some  cariosity  as 
to  how  she  would  bear  it. 

I  had  a  conviction — whence  derived  I  know  not — that  her  proud 
beautiful  head  would  never  quail  unworthily  before  any  reverse  of 
fortune. 

For  a  day  or  two  I  heard  nothing  farther  about  them ;  then  one 
morning,  on  my  entering  the  breakfast-room,  my  mother  looked  up 
from  a  pile  of  letters  before  her,  and  said, 

'  I  hear,  Charlie,  the  Mearesea  are  Iea\ing  Abbot's  Park.  Miss 
Meares  has  refused  to  marry  that  Captain  Cameron,  to  whom  she 
has  been  engaged  for  so  long,  and  tborcfore,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  will,  all  the  money  that  was  to  have  been  hers  in  the  event  of 
the  marriage  goes  to  a  number  of  different  charities.  I  am  sorry 
for  them ;  they  were  nice  people  and  pleasant  neighbours.  I  think 
of  writing  and  asking  them  here  until  they  have  settled  their  plans, 
and  made  up  their  minds  what  to  do  next.  Have  you  any  objec- 
tion T 

Of  coiu*6e  I  said  that  I  had  not,  and  the  two  girls,  Lilla  and 
May,  wore  in  ecstasies  of  delight  at  the  thonght  of  having  Miss 
Meares  with  them,  hoping  no  doubt  to  make  a  bosom  friend  of  her^ 
TaiBP  SzRixo,  Voju  Yh  F.S.  Vol.  XXVI.  ^^ 
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Bs  the  manner  of  some  girls  is.  I  did  not  want  to  disappoint  th«m. 
80  did  not  tell  them  my  impression,  which  was,  that  Mxss  Mems 
would  very  likelj  receive  all  their  coufidences  and  sjmpathiM  to 
any  amoant,  but  would  give  Done  herself  in  retom.  SomeUiiBg 
about  her  face  gave  me  the  idea  that,  though  she  had  a  itir- 
face  of  frankness  very  taking  to  strangers,  there  was  beneath  il 
an  intensely  reserved  nature  that  would  never  reveal  its  deftiot 
thoughts  and  wishes  but  to  one  beloved  olrject.  and  that  to  the  ou 
she  loved  there  would  bo  no  reserve,  no  concealment ;  the  ^afr 
sion  of  her  life  would  be  steady,  absorbing,  expanding,  if  righth 
placed  and  worthily  returned;  intense,  secret,  and  self-consmiuDg, 
if  unrequited  or  misplaced. 

I  said  nothing,  and  my  mother  asked  them.  I  hardly  thooght 
they  would  accept  her  invitation ;  but  I  was  mistaken  ;  the^  did; 
they  agreed  to  remain  with  as  for  a  few  weeks,  whilst  loekiiig 
for  a  small  place  somewhere  near,  suited  to  their  now-limited  meao. 
The  first  night  I  fancied  Miss  Meares  was  cold  and  distant  toai, 
though  friendly  enough  to  my  mother  and  the  girls.  I  thought  sbfi 
brooded  over  her  loss  of  fortune,  yet  I  felt  almost  augry  with  my- 
self for  imagining  that  the  sad  expression  in  her  glorious  eva 
was  brought  there  by  any  snch  sordid  motive.  Her  singing  wu 
exquisite,  and  I  felt  that  I  could  forgive  any  amount  of  coldneA. 
if  only  I  might  be  permitted  to  listen  to  that  thrilling  voice,  ttJ 
watch  that  noble  passionate  face  unobserved.  How  is  it  that  soni- 
times  people  perfectly  soulless  and  uninteresting  in  themselves  in 
failed  with  such  glorious  talents  ?  I  almost  hated  her,  as  I  watoM 
and  admired,  when  I  thought  that  but  for  the  glamour  cast  afoond 
him  by  that  perfect  face  and  angel's  voice,  poor  Hugh  might  hut 
boen  alive  and  happy  yet. 

We  breakfasted  late  at  Cairns  ;  my  mother  and  sistetrs  w«re  net 
early  risers ;  but  I  often  went  out  those  bright  spring  mominge  witli 
my  rod  to  a  stream  that  ran  through  the  place,  and  which  from  mj 
earliest  years  I  remembered  as  being  a  favoohte  resort 
speckled  trout,  so  dear  to  the  soul  of  the  angler. 

Next  morning,  after  spending  an  hour  or  two  fishing,  I  was 
ing  my  way  home,  when,  as  I  approached  a  stile  that  I  moal 
to  strike  the  nearest  path  to  the  house,  1  perceived  a  figure 
against  the  fence  with  the  back  turned  towards   mo.      It 
woman,  simply  yet  handsomely  dressed  in  a  pretty  walking  costime. 
After  a  few  minutcB*  puzzled  scrutiny  I  became  aware  that  it 
no  other  than  Miss  Meares. 

She  did  not  see  me  at  first,  and  I  watched  her  for  a  minute  tf 
she  turned  about  with  an  anxious  air,  as  though  she  had  1 
way.     I  advanced  towards  her  quietly,  so  that  she  did  not  h 
coming ;  and  as  I  approached  I  had  time  to  scan  the  delicate 
lines  of  \ier  kce,  u\^lSm%<^^  "OuoX  -^i^i^  looked  paler  and  moit 
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longfatfol  tLan  nsnal.  Wben  I  got  near,  a  branch  cracked  nnder 
my  foot ;  she  started,  aud  turned  hastily,  but  without  any  signs  of 
fear  on  her  fair  open  brow.  Hecognising  mo,  she  held  out  her 
liAQd  frankly,  and  exclaimed  : 

*0  Major  Caimsford*  (I  had  gained  a  step  lately),  'how  very 
forlnnale  I  have  met  you !  I  have  loet  my  vr&j,  and  am  afraid  I 
shall  be  late  for  breakfast/ 

'  No  fear  of  that,  Miss  Meares ;  we  are  in  plenty  of  time  ;  I 
can  Bbow  you  a  short  way  back  to  the  house.'  So  saying,  we  walked 
OD  together. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  and  while  I  was  still  thinking  of 
Bome  remark  to  make — for  to  tell  the  truth  I  both  feared  and 
nistrosted  this  yonng  beauty,  and  felt  silent  and  nncorafortablo  in 
h«r  presence,  she  on  her  ]>art  being  equally  abstracted  and  thonght- 
fdl — when  suddenly  she  exclaimed,  without  any  preface  or  leading 
up  to  the  subject,  '  By  the  bye,  Major  Caimsford,  I  saw  an  account 
of  the  mysterious  disappearance  and  supposed  death   of  Captain 

Melton  of  your  regiment,  whilat  you  were  at  A .     Would  you 

tell  me  all  about  it  ?  I  know  him  years  tigo,  and  feel  interested  in 
ids  melancholy  fate.' 

She  tried  to  utter  the  words  in  a  matter-of-fact  unmoved  manner, 
bnt  a  glance  at  her  half-averted  face  showed  me  that  her  eyelids 
trembled  and  her  lips  quivered  as  she  spoke.  Of  course,  painful  as  the 
subject  was,  I  could  not  refuse  to  gratify  her  request,  knowing  that 
Hagh  would  have  wished  me  to  comply  with  anything  she  might 
desire;  I  felt  that  in  making  such  a  demand  she  evinced  an 
interest,  weak  and  tardy  though  it  was,  in  the  man  who  had  loved 
her,  and  who  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  heard  even  that 
expression  of  interest  from  her  lips. 

I  told  her  all  that  I  knew  about  my  friend's  fate,  not  conceeling 
my  own  early  suspicions  of  Captain  Cameron,  wlio  1  said  nourished, 
as  I  well  knew,  a  very  bitter  dislike  to  his  comrade  Melton.  She 
listened  in  silence  till  I  had  finished,  aud  then  exclaimed  abruptly: 

*  You  were  right,  Major  Cairnsford ;  Captain  Cameron  is  in  some 
way  implicated  in  Captain  Melton's  disappearance.  I  do  not  say 
he  has  killed  him — in  fact  I  hardly  believe  that  he  is  dead— but  that 
he  has  been  made  away  with  in  some  way,  by  Captain  Cameron^a 
agency,  I  am  convinced ;  it  remains  for  us  to  find  out  what  has 
really  happened — whether  ho  is  still  alive,  or  indeed  dead- — -and 
i^hichevcr  be  the  case,  to  punish  the  man  who  has  worked  this 
wickedness.* 

Bhe  looked  at  me  boldly  now,  with  her  head  np,  her  cheek  flushed, 
and  her  deep  flashing  eyes  meeting  mine  frankly  and  bravely. 

I  shook  my  head,  and  answered, 

'  You  are  mistaken,  Miss  Meares,  and  for  once  wrong  Captain 
Cameron,  whom  Heaven  knows  it  is  not  easy  to  wrong,  for  he  is 
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bad  a  man  as  the  sun  ever  shone  on  ;  but  in  this  at  least  he  is  iuM^ 
cent.  I  thought  as  you  do  at  first,  and,  gnided  by  the  light  of  mj 
snBpiciona,  I  scrutinised  his  every  act,  in  the  cndeaTOor  to  obtain  t 
clue  to  my  comrade's  fate ;  but  I  was  forced  ut  last,  after  many  a 
long  and  weary  search,  to  arrive  at  what  I  am  convinced  is  the  tine 
conclusion,  namely,  that  poor  Hugh  was  deYOured  by  a  tiger,  as  my 
brother-officers  at  first  supposed.' 

'  I  wish  I  could  think  with  yon,'  she  answered  in  an  nncco- 
vinced  tone.  *  That  Captain  Melton  is  dead  must,  I  fear,  be  tnw; 
that  Captain  Cameron  had  no  hand  in  his  death  I  can  hardly  bring 
myself  to  believe.  For  a  long  time  I  struggled  against  my  own  ooo- 
victions  to  believe  Captain  Cameron  such  a  man  as  Captain  Meltos 
was — such  a  man  in  fact  as  I  eould  have  wished  him  to  be;  lot 
now  his  baseness  has  been  ho  fully  revealed  to  me,  and  I  rememba 
so  many  little  things  that  used  to  annoy  me  in  him,  which  toad  now 
to  throw  a  clear  light  on  his  character,  that  nothing  seems  to  me 
too  bad  to  accuse  him  of.  I  cannot  feel  as  if  I  could  wrong  him  fcy 
any  charge  I  brought  against  him.' 

Thus  as  we  walked  homewards  we  fell  into  conyersation  on  snb- 
jects  all  more  or  less  connected  with  that  first  started.  She  told  id«  of 
how  they  had  first  met  Melton  in  Ireland ;  of  their  poor  dwelling  and 
frugal  mode  of  living,  to  which,  however,  they  soon  did  not  fear  to 
inyite  him  when  they  found  how  easily  contented  and  kindly  wm 
his  nature,  just  as  much  at  home  with  them  and  as  friendly  in  bit 
intercourse  with  them  as  he  was  with  the  gay  inhabitants  of  Mo(ff^ 
town  Castle,  where  he  was  also  a  favourite  and  a  frequent  gutft 
Then  she  spoke  of  his  great  talerit,  of  the  pleasant  days  when  Itf 
taught  her  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  art,  and  praised  her  aptuetf 
as  some  more  than  usually  happy  touch  evinced  her  progress  tad 
the  success  of  his  lessons.  Her  voice  grew  sweet  and  low,  and  bar 
checks  flushed  brightly,  as  she  spoke  with  real  feeling  (that  tnieii 
of  all  eloquence)  on  this  subject,  evidently  dear  to  her  thoughts; 
as  I  watched  her  I  regretted  more  and  more  that  Hugh  had  o&t 
lived  to  meet  her  now,  when  she  dared  to  own  to  herself  and  to 
show  to  the  world  that  she  loved  him.  We  reached  the  house  it 
last,  and  my  prejudice  against  Miss  Meares  was  completely  dispelled 
as  I  left  her  at  the  porch,  whilst  I  went  to  put  away  mj  fishing 
tackle.  My  morning  had  been  tolerably  succosafhl ;  I  had  six 
fine  trout  in  my  basket,  the  result  of  my  three  honrs'  stroll.  It 
was  not  bad  sport,  and  it  had  given  me  the  opportunity  of  pene- 
trating a  little  beneath  our  charming  guest's  proof-armour  of  re- 
serve, and  had  enabled  me  to  find  out  that  a  hetui  beat  underneath, 
closely  watched  and  guarded  though  that  heart  might  be. 

I  liked  her  better  after  that  walk,  and  as  I  followed  her  into  the 
breakfast-room  began  to  think  that  perhaps  my  friend  had  not  been 
SO  wrong  ailei  bU,  "Kheu  he  committed  the  happiness  of  his  life  to 
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ce^ping.  The  Meareses  stopped  with  us  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
wlxilst  looking  out  for  a  small  house  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  at 
last,  not  finding  anything  of  the  sort  was  to  be  had,  they  deter- 
mined to  move  to  London,  and  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  that  busy 
city  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as  their  very  limited  means 
would  permit. 

'  And  if  we  find  wo  cannot  make  both  ends  meet  any  other  way,' 
said  Maud  gently,  '  I  shall  try  to  find  some  one  weak  enough  to 
intrust  me  with  the  education  of  the  rising  generation.  I  have  no 
doubt  I  shall  make  a  very  skilful  governess  ;  and  something  must  be 
done,  I  am  sure.' 

I  looked  at  her  as  she  spoke,  and  saw  from  her  heightened 
colour  and  sparkling  eyes  that  she  was  determined  to  face  the 
world  boldly,  and  fight  the  battle  of  life  bravely;  but  alaa,  poor  girl, 
sbe  little  knew  what  was  before  her,  and  I  could  not  think  of  the 
trials  and  hnmiliations  that  bright  spirit  would  be  called  upon  to 
endure  without  an  inward  thrill  of  pain.  My  mother  tried  hard 
to  dissuade  our  visitors  from  this  plan,  and  to  make  them  remain 
longer  with  us,  at  least  until  some  better  expedient  might  be  dis- 
covered ;  but  they  wore  impracticable,  and  I  at  length  resolved  to 
speak  to  Miss  Meares  myself  about  it,  and  try  to  bring  her  over  to 
onr  side,  when  I  felt  sure  her  parents*  objections  would  soon  vanish. 
"We  had  become  great  friends  by  this  time  :  she  would  let  me  now 
and  then  get  a  glimpse  of  hor  kindly,  honest,  upright  heart,  and 
would  not  scruple  to  propound  her  queer  unworldly  theories  to  me 
about  any  subject  on  which  we  might  ho  talking ;  she  met  me 
always  as  a  man  might  meet  a  friend,  with  fall  frank  look  and  glad 
smiling  welcome ;  and  I — alas,  I  had  beo^n  to  think  there  was 
nothing  better  in  the  world  to  live  for  than  the  soft  friendly  glance 
of  those  deep-violet  eyes,  the  gentle  welcoming  smile  on  that  lovely 
face,  the  touch  of  her  soft  white  hand  at  morning  and  evening.  I 
never  wondered  now  at  my  friend's  infatuation ;  I  only  wondered  how, 
guessing,  or  knowing  rather,  that  her  heart  was  with  him,  he  had 
not  taken  her  by  force  of  the  stronger  will,  and  held  her  against  the 
world.  It  was  what  I  would  do,  I  told  myself,  if  only  I  could  be 
sure  she  felt  for  me  as  she  had  once  felt  for  him ;  but  that  afi'ection 
for  my  lost  friend  was  the  harrier  between  na,  as  it  was  also  the 
connecting  link.  I  knew  well  I  should  never  have  occupied  the 
position  I  now  did  in  her  regard,  had  I  not  been  Hugh's  friend  ;  and 
our  longest  and  most  intimate  conversations  were  always  on  some 
act  of  his  life,  or  some  trait  of  his  noble  and  unforgolten  character. 

Was  it  not  possible,  I  asked  myself,  that  this  pearl  above 
all  price,  that  I  so  ardently  desired,  could  he  won  again?  If  her 
love  had  been  but  a  girlish  fancy,  perhaps  it  might ;  but  if  the 
whole  of  hor  true  woman's  heart  had  been  given  to  Hugh,  I  feared 
I  had  no  hope.     There  are  some  women  who  love  but  once,  whose 
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first  girlish  fancy  is  also  the  love  of  their  womanhood ;  I  fetred, 
yet  gloried  to  helieTe,  that  my  peerless  Maud  was  one  of  IheM.  I 
conld  not  bear  she  should  leave  us,  though  I  dared  tell  her  nothing  cf 
thifl,  and  mot  her  always  with  as  good  an  imitation  of  her  own  fan- 
leas  friendship  as  I  ooiild  assume.  But  she  must  not  go  away  into 
those  squalid  London  lodgings  ;  on  that  point  I  was  doteraiined. 
Rather  than  that  should  happen,  I  wonld  conquer  my  fears,  pour 
all  my  passionate  prayers  and  longings  into  her  pitjring  ears,  and  il 
it  were  possihle,  nay  if  it  were  impossible,  win  from  her  a  promisi 
that  one  day  at  least  I  should  have  a  right  to  protect  and  &h«]ttf 
her  from  the  hardships  and  cares  of  the  strange  world  Into  which 
she  was  about  to  enter. 

Chapter  X. 

AST)  THUS  IT  CAM£  TO  PAM. 

I  BEHP.MBEB  Well  the  lovely  morning  late  in  June  when  I  opened 
my  heart  before  hor  who  so  entirely  possessed  it ;  not,  as  I  had  ii- 
tendod,  with  deliberate  purpose,  armed  and  prepared  at  all  point*, 
with  prayers  and  entreaties  against  the  denials  I  dreaded,  but  i& 
broken,  disjointed,  vague  words,  that  yet  made  themselves  better  fdt 
and  imderstood  than  those  I  had  so  often  thought  over  would  pr\>- 
bably  have  done.  She  was  to  leave  the  next  day  but  one,  yet  I  bad 
not  spoken,  and  though  intending  to  speak,  could  not  summon  np 
courage  to  do  so.  But  accident  brought  about  at  lust  the  opportnnit? 
for  which  I  waited,  and  the  words  that  could  not  he  controlled  brakft 
from  my  heart  before  I  knew  they  were  uttered. 

She  was  out  somewhere  about  the  place  that   morning  qnili 
alone;  the  girls  and  my  mother  were  all  in  different  parts  of  tits 
house,  and  I  wandered  out  to  seek  her  in  whose  presence  my  bMlt 
delighted.     It  was  a  glorious  morning ;  I  remember  yet  the  briUi^H 
summer  smilight  making  golden  gleams  on  the  shaded  grass  qmH 
the  old  lime-trees,  the  sweet  scent  of  hay  that  floated  by  npoo  the 
breeze,  the  lazy  hnm  of  flies  that  fell  upon  the  ear  as  they  flmtHl 
in  ceaseless  swarms  through  the  scented  lime  blossoms  ;  eTerytkifl^ 
seemed  in  a  state  of  blissful  repose,   such   as  the  lotus-eaters  a- 
joyed  on  that  dreamy  shore  where  it  was  *  always  afternoon.*     Sb6 
was  not  in  the  garden ;  I  looked  in  vain  in  every  nook  for  a  glimpn 
of  the  white  dress  I  knew  so  well;  I  would  have  called,  but  I  dand 
not  utter  aloud  that  dear  name;  I  searched  and  waited.      I  toiMd 
at  last  down  towards  onr  little  river,  that  ran  flashing  and  glandng 
in  sunlight  and  shade  through  many  a  mile  of  the  old  domain.    It 
was  deep  too,  1  hough  but  a  small  river,  and  the   current  in  part* 
dangerously  strong  ;  just  below  the  garden  it  narrowed  in  bet 
high  rocky  banks,  that  rose  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of 
thirty  feet  abo^c  V\vq  ^ia-Vex.    T\ia  ^hole  stream  just  there 
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the  narrowest  part,  about  fourteen  feet  across ;  but  Ibo  water  looked 
black  and  dark,  and  tbe  rocky  walls  on  either  side  fearfully  sharp 
And  jagged. 

As  I  sauntered  down  to  the  river  just  tberc  I  hardly  expected  to 
see  Maud  nt  that  spot,  but  I  thought  it  very  probable  I  should  find 
her  fartber  on,  under  some  old  chestnut-trees  that  spread  their  dark 
foliage  far  oat  over  the  water.  I  knew  the  smooth  rocks  under 
their  drooping  branches  were  her  favourite  seat.  I  found  her  sooner 
tban  I  had  expected ;  as  I  approached  the  stream,  which,  though 
it  here  ran  deep  and  dark,  made  only  the  faintest  bubbling  noise, 
the  sound  of  voices  struck  on  my  ear,  and,  gaining  the  bank,  I  per- 
ceived her  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  conversation  with  a  lady, 
whose  back  was  tnrued  towards  me,  but  whose  figure  seemed  some- 
how strangely  familiar  to  my  eyes. 

She  was  talking  mpidly  in  a  wild  impassioned  manner,  Maud 
listening  with  a  half-frightened,  half-pitying  look  in  her  sweet  face, 
and  now  and  then,  I  could  see,  trying  to  soothe  and  comfort  her 
excited  visitor.  They  neither  of  them  saw  me,  and  for  a  minato  or 
two  I  watched  them  unobserved  ;  then  the  unknown,  suddenly  turn- 
ing, revealed  to  my  astonished  eyes  the  beautiful  features  of  Mrs. 
Cameron,  now  distorted  by  jealousy  and  pain,  whilst  her  fine  eyes 
seemed  to  gleam  \vith  an  unnatural  light.  Though  watching  them, 
I  could  not  overhear  their  conversation ;  nor  did  I  care  to  do  so,  for, 
although  surprised  at  seeing  Mrs.  Cameron,  I  thought  she  could 
tell  Maud  nothing  she  did  not  already  know,  or  that  would  ren- 
der my  interference  necessary.  What  passed  between  them  Mand 
related  to  me  afterwords ;  and  as  I  think  it  will  tend  to  make  my 
narrative  clearer,  I  relite  it  at  the  time  it  occurred,  as  if  I  had  myself 
been  present.  !Maud  had  gone  out  alone  that  morning,  as  I  said^ 
and  was  wending  her  way  towards  her  favourite  seat,  which  was  on 
that  side  of  the  river  farthest  from  the  house,  and,  be  it  remembered, 
on  the  opposite  bank  to  that  on  which  I  stood  watching  them.  She 
had  crossed  a  little  rustic  bridge  a  few  hundred  yards  from  where 
she  now  stood,  and  hod  arrived  at  the  Kobber's  Leap,  as  the  narrow 
part  of  the  river  I  have  described  was  called — from  some  old  family 
tradition,  I  believe — when  a  lady,  very  handsomely  attired,  thongh 
her  dress  bore  evident  mark9  of  wear  and  travel  on  it,  stepped  oat 
from  among  the  trees,  and  advancing  towards  her,  said, 

*  Am  I  right  in  supposing  I  am  addressing  Miss  Meares  ?* 

•I  am  Miss  Meares,  certainly,'  replied  Maud,  rather  taken  by 
surprise.  '  But  you  have  the  advantage  over  me,  aa  I  cannot  re- 
noember  ever  having  met  yon  before.' 

'  Neither  have  yon/  answered  the  stranger.  '  I  come  from  a  (ar 
land,  lady,  to  bog  yon  to  do  me  a  favour,  and  to  save  yourself  from 
a  life  of  shame  and  trouble.' 

Maud  tossed  her  head  with  her  old  proud  impatient  grace. 
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'I  do  not  nndersiand  yon,*  slie  said.  '  Tronble  we  mnst  all 
have  in  this  life — God  sends  it  for  onr  good,  if  wo  look  at  it  rightly, 
if  not  for  our  punisliment — but  only  sin  brings  shame  ;  and,  througfa 
God*8  grace  helping  me,  the  stain  of  disgrace  shall  never  rest  on 
my  name  through  any  act  of  mine.* 

•  0  lady,  beautiful,  cold,  proud  English  lady,'  cried  this  struige 
visitor,  and  Maud  fancied  her  voice  and  accent  had  a  foreign  on- 
familiar  sound,  '  have  you  over  loved  ?  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to 
have  one  man  enthroned  in  your  heart — his  love  the  sole  earthlj 
good  yon  covet,  bis  smile  dearer  to  yon  than  the  summer  ennligfat, 
the  lingering  tones  of  his  voice  pleasanter  to  yoor  ear  than  the  most 
enchanting  music  *?  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  dream  of  him  bj 
night  and  watch  for  his  step  by  day — to  feel,  the  morning  his  preMOc« 
is  not  with  you,  blacker  and  lonelier  than  the  gloom  of  the  wildmoQ- 
soon  ?  Have  you  loved  like  this,  lady,  and  then  felt  that  another 
eye,  brighter  perhaps  than  yours,  a  smile  more  sparkling  and  mirth- 
ful, was  drawing  the  heart  you  loved,  the  one  treasure  you  craved 
for,  from  you  ?     Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  sufifer  thua  ?' 

'Poor  thing,'  Maud  answered  tenderly,  'it  is  indeed  a  fearfol 
fute  that  you  describe.  The  man  who  could  treat  yon  thus  is  not 
worthy  of  yon.  Give  your  love  only  to  the  noble  and  true;  and  it 
will  never  be  thrown  back  as  a  worthless  gift  into  your  bosom.  A 
true  heart  knows  always  the  value  of  a  true  love,  and  even  when  it 
cannot  return  it  sees  the  worth  of  the  prize  and  is  grateful.  If  yon, 
poor  soul,  have  been  deceived  by  the  tinsel  glitter  of  a  mock  Sec- 
tion, your  fate  is  indeed  sad ;  but  what  can  I  do  to  help  yon?  For 
empty  pity  is  worthless,  and  you  must  have  desired  something  from 
me  if  you  came  so  far  to  see  me.' 

'But  yon  love  him,'  the  woman  cried  angrily,  'and  he  is  not 
noble  and  true,  as  you  fancy.  It  is  he  who  has  loved  me,  who  noff 
desires  to  marry  you ;  he  is  deceiving  you,  for  I  am  his  wife— 
his  lawful  wife,  do  yon  hear  ?  He  destroyed  my  certificate,  or  I 
would  show  it  to  y^ou.  0  lady,  dear  lady,  for  yonr  sake,  for  uane, 
have  nothing  to  say  to  him  !* 

Maud  guessed  now  who  her  visitor  was,  and  to  whom  efatf 
alluded,  and  saw  that  the  poor  creature  was  almost,  if  not  qaiU, 
crazed,  and  she  answered  gently, 

'  I  know  yon  are  his  \sife,  if  you  refer  to  Captain  Cameron ;  end 
I  promise  you  solemnly  on  my  word  as  a  lady  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  him.  Bub  will  yon  not  tell  me  how  you  came  here?  I 
thought  yon  were  in  India/ 

*  I  could  not  rest  in  India,*  she  replied.  '  I  knew  that  he  in- 
tended coming  to  England  early  in  the  year  to  marry  yon — he  told 
me — so  I  thought  I  would  seek  you  out,  and  if  you  were  kind  and 
wise  and  good,  as  they  say  English  girls  are,  I  would  tell  yon  my 
story,  and  get  30x1  to  t^e  ^11^  on  me.    I  sold  all  I  had  to  sell,  and 
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raised  money  in  different  ways  till  I  got  enougli  to  pay  for  my  pas- 
sage over.  He  bod  got  tired  of  coming  to  see  me — ho  said  I  bored 
him- — so  I  bad  beard  nothing  from  or  of  bim  for  a  long  time,  and 
left  without  bis  knowledge.  And  now  I  have  gained  my  point,  you 
Lave  beard  my  storj-  and  pitied  me ;  but  what  am  I  the  better  for 
it  ?  He  will  never  love  me  again,  and  it  would  be  better  I  was 
sleeping  quietly  beneath  that  dark  water.  And  so  I  will  V  Here 
she  made  a  step  forward ;  then  she  paused  suddenly.  '  If  I  do, 
your  promise  will  not  bold,  and  bo  will  marry  you.  No,  you 
mast  go  too ;  then  we  shall  rest  together,  and  I  shall  be  happy. 
Come,  l^dy,  come  i  It  looks  dark  and  cold ;  but  none  can  disturb 
UB  there,  and  our  sleep  will  be  sweet.' 

She  seized  Maud's  hand  as  she  s^toke,  and  drew  her  towards  the 
edge.  For  one  instant  her  natural  impulse  was  to  struggle,  and  she 
tried  to  wrest  herself  away ;  but  the  dangerous  fire  began  to  glitter 
in  the  maniac's  eyes,  and  she  felt  that  her  strength  was  no  match 
for  the  frenzied  force  of  the  madwoman. 

'  Wait  a  minute,'  she  said  calmly,  while  every  pulse  beat  wildly. 
*  I  cannot  go  into  the  water  with  my  boots  on ;  I  dishke  the  feeling 
of  wet  leather  so  much.  You  must  allow  me  to  sit  down  and  unlace 
them  first ;  and  I  should  advise  you  to  do  the  same,  that  then  we 
may  go  alike/ 

She  had  not  seen  mo  on  the  other  side  as  she  made  this  excuse 
to  gain  time ;  it  was  only  with  the  faint  hope  the  maniac  might  accede 
to  her  request,  and  help  might  arrive  before  she  had  finished,  that 
she  suggested  it. 

The  madwoman  happily  appeared  to  approve  the  proposal,  for 
she  sat  down  also  and  prepared  to  remove  her  boots. 

In  the  mean  time,  I,  on  the  opposite  side,  had  been  alarmed  by 
the  strangeness  of  their  actions,  and  had  at  last  partly  guessed  the 
woman's  intention.  Their  last  act  puzzled  me  ;  still  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  The  bridge  was  some  way  off;  was  it  possible  to 
leap  the  river  ?  In  that  part  it  was  but  fourteen  feet  or  so.  At  its 
narrowest  a  good  leaper  conld  do  it  easily,  and  in  my  young  days  I 
had  been  accounted  one  of  the  best ;  besides,  tradition  told  me  it 
had  been  done  before.  At  any  rate  the  case  was  one  of  life  and 
death ;  I  must  try.  The  place  at  which  the  leap  was  most  practic- 
able was  about  a  hundred  yards  from  where  the  two  ladies  were. 
Mrs.  Cameron  had  already  risen  to  her  feet,  and  was  holding  out  her 
hand  to  Maud,  who  lingered  over  the  unlacing  of  her  dainty  balmorals. 
I  took  this  in  at  a  glance,  as  I  went  back  a  few  yards  for  a  run.  As  I 
came  down  to  the  leap»  Mrs.  Cameron  perceived  me,  and  cried  wildly, 

*  He  shall  not  save  you !  Come !  You  shall  not  live  to  be 
happy  with  Edward  when  I  am  gone  V  Seizing  Maud — who,  see- 
ing me,  remained  seated,  and  clung  with  the  strength  of  despair  to 
the  herbage  around — she  dragged  her  towards  the  edge. 
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There  was  not  much  time  to  Bpare,  As  I  cleared  the  riyer  and 
landed  safely  on  their  side,  Mand  was  bat  three  yards  from  the  otct- 
hanging  cliff ;  but  she  had  caught  hold  of  a  small  sapling  with  one 
hand,  and  held  for  her  life.  At  my  best  speed  I  ran  towards  them. 
Never  even  in  my  school-days  had  I  got  over  the  ground  bo  fast ; 
but  Maud's  strength  had  failed  her,  and  she  was  already  on  the 
edge.  One  spring  more,  and  I  grasped  her  dress  as  the  maniac, 
pulling  her  fiercely  forward,  sprang  off  the  bank  into  the  chasm 
below.  Maud  was  carried  ovor  the  edge  by  that  last  wild  efifort,  bat 
tho  dress  held  firm  for  an  instant,  though  it  seemed  to  give  in  eveiy 
direction ;  the  next  minute  I  had  my  arm  round  her,  and  drew 
her  on  to  the  bank,  scarcely  looking  in  my  agony  at  the  rings  of 
light  floating  wide  over  the  water  on  the  spot  where  the  wretched 
madwoman  had  sunk. 

As  soon  as  I  had  placed  Maud  in  safety,  I  returned  again  to  Um 
water.  A  little  way  down  the  river  I  saw  for  an  instant  the  poor 
woman's  light  dress  floating,  but  before  I  could  get  to  the  spot  it 
had  sunk  again.  Hastily  I  threw  off  my  coat  and  plunged  in,  but 
had  sotircely  done  so  when  she  rose  a  little  way  farther  down.  I 
followed,  but  again  she  sank  out  of  my  sight ;  though  I  dived  again 
and  again,  and  spent  a  long  time  in  search  of  the  body,  it  wu 
in  vain,  and  I  was  at  last  compelled  to  desist  until  I  conld  send 
men  vrith  drags  to  contmue  the  search.  I  then  returned  to  where  I 
had  left  Maud,  and  found  her  quite  unconscious.  She  had  home  op 
bravely  while  the  danger  lasted,  but  the  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling 
on  finding  herself  sale  had  overpowered  her.  I  carried  her  to  the 
house,  and  leaving  her  in  charge  of  my  mother,  hurried  back  with 
the  necessary  men  and  implements  to  continue  tho  search.  AfUr 
many  hours*  fruitless  anxiety  aud  toil  darkness  forced  us  to  leave 
off;  and  though  we  continued  for  several  days  seeking  the  body  it 
was  never  fotuid.  We  supposed  the  current  had  carried  it  down  to 
the  Severn,  and  that  in  the  depths  of  that  river  it  bad  been  lost 
beyond  all  hope  of  recoveiy. 

This  was  the  fate  of  the  lovely  and  unfortunate  woman  who  had 
been  so  foolishly  trustful  as  to  repose  confidence  in  the  faith  and  love 
of  such  a  man  as  Captain  Cameron.  I,  who  had  seen  her  in  her 
beauty  and  confiding  aflection,  felt  deep  pity  for  her  sad  end,  and  it 
only  added  one  more  motive  to  the  many  that  actuated  ma  in  my 
hatred  to  Captain  Cameron. 

When  I  returned  to  the  house  that  evening,  Maud  was  alone  in 
the  library.     On  seeing  nie  she  came  frankly  towards  me,  saying, 

*  Major  Cainisford,  I  can  never  thank  you  as  I  ought  for  having 
saved  me  from  that  unhappy  woman.  I  owe  you  my  life,  and  I  hope 
you  may  not  find  me  ungrateful.  How  can  I  show  you  my  grati- 
tude— words  are  so  feeble  ?' 

'  If  VOTX  Teal\^  ^^\  \.W\.  Wvi^  ^.cvu^  ^ou.  a  service^  you  can  dom6 
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a  great  favoar  by  etaying  longer  with  us/  I  answered,  feeling  as  I 
took  her  hand  and  gazed  down  on  her  sweet  earnest  face  that  the 
moment  was  at  last  come,  and  that  I  should  nerer  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  pleading  my  cause  than  at  that  minute.  3ri7c*i 

*  If  yon  really  wish  it/  she  replied,  *  1  will  ask  mamma  to  stay  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  yon  will  havo  more  than  enough  of  us.  Wo  have 
already  been  hero  so  long,  you  will  repent  ever  having  asked  ns  to 
the  house.' 

She  said  this  gaily,  and  turned  laughing  to  her  work  that  she  had 
laid  on  the  sofa ;  bat  I  caught  her  hands  and  drew  her  towards  me, 
Mjing, 

'But  I  want  you  to  live  here  always  as  the  mistress!'  then, 
seeing  her  face  flush  as  she  tried  to  draw  herself  away,  I  continued, 

*  O  Maud,  have  you  not  seen  that  I  love  you  ?  You  will  not  refuse 
me,  I  have  waited  so  patiently  ;  bnt  now  I  must  speak.  I  have  been 
too  near  losing  yon  to-day  to  restrain  myself  any  longer.' 

*  Major  Caimsford,*  she  replied,  *  I  am  so  very,  very  sorry.  I 
cannot,  indeed  I  cannot,  do  this  for  you,  though  I  feel  I  owe  my 
life  to  yon  ;'  then  she  continued  with  a  burst  of  passionate  feeling, 

*  Can  you  not  feel,  can  you  not  understand,  why  I  will  not  marry 
you  ?  Esteem  and  honour  you  as  a  true  friend  I  do,  and  ever  shall 
do,  bnt  love  you  I  cannot,  and  you  ought  not,  must  not  ask  it  of 
me.' 

'Alas,'  I  answered,  '  I  feel  only  too  keenly  that  love  such  as  I 
give  you  is  not  youts  now  to  bestow  on  me  ;  but  they  say  love  begets 
love,  and  mine  is  so  true,  so  faithful,  that  I  know  some  day  I  shall 
have  yours  in  return.  With  thftt  hope  I  will  bo  content  if  you 
■will  give  yourself  to  me,  tnisting  one  who  knows  the  state  of 
your  heart,  yet  longs  only  for  you.  I  shall  have  no  fear  of  the 
result.  You  shall  never,  while  I  live,  repent  the  day  when  yon 
yielded  to  my  entreaties,' 

*  Impossible,  *  she  said  again,  trymg  to  release  herself ;  *  I  cannot 
marry  without  love,  and  that  is  dead  in  me  fur  ever.  Leave  me,  I 
entreat  you,  Major  Cairnsford  ;  you  cannot  think  how  it  grieves  me 
to  deny  yon  anything;  but  this  cannot  be.' 

But  I  was  half  mad  with  despair^  and  held  her  hands  as  she 
tried  to  withdraw  them. 

*  I  will  not  give  you  np  !*  I  cried.  '  I  have  lived  a  solitary  life 
from  my  youth,  and  now  when  the  cup  of  happiness  seemed  about 
to  be  presented  to  me,  is  it  to  be  dashed  from  my  lips  ?  Is  there  no 
way  in  which  I  can  move  you — nothing  that  can  induce  yon  to  alter 
your  determination  ?' 

'Nothing,  Major  Cairnsford,'  sho  answered,  rather  haughtily; 
'  and  I  must  insist  on  your  leaving  me.     You  are  not  acting  Uk.<^ 
yourself,  and  are  annoying  and  paining  me  mote  \\\mx  \  cs^x^o^^cN. 
jou  woald  do. ' 
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'  Then  go/  I  cried,  releosicg  her  hand,  and  stopping  from  her. 
'  Go,  since  yon  are  bo  cold-hearted  that  all  my  passionate  prayen 
and  pleadings  cannot  perenade  yon  to  reward  the  man  whom  jon 
yourself  assert  has  saved  your  life.' 

It  was  a  mean  speech,  and  I  felt  it  to  be  so  at  the  time ;  bat 
despair  forced  it  from  me,  in  the  vague  hope  that  it  might  indace 
her  to  reconsider  her  resolution.  She  stopped,  looked  at  me  fixedly 
for  a  minute,  and  then  answered : 

*  If  you  claim  my  life  as  due  to  you  because  saved  by  you,  I  give 
it,  having  no  right  to  withhold  it ;  only  I  did  not  know  you  Bought 
it  on  those  terms.' 

At  that  moment  she  despised  me.  I  heard  it  in  her  tone ;  but  I 
was  like  a  shipwrecked  mariner  perishing  from  thirst,  who  drinks  of 
the  salt  water  rolling  around  him,  and  dies  mad  from  the  fatal 
draught.     I  leaned  breathlessly  forward. 

*  That  way,  or  any  way,'  I  cried,  *  I  have  your  promise  !  You 
will  love  me  in  time,  my  own  one,  if  devotion  like  mine  can  gun 
affection,  as  people  say  it  can.' 

She  shrank  a  little  from  me,  as  I  drew  her  towards  me,  and 
said  faintly, 

*  Only  give  me  a  little  time.  It  is  so  sudden,  and  I  was  un- 
prepared. You  will  give  me  a  year,  will  you  not  ?  Surely  you  will 
not  ask  me  to  marry  you  for  a  year  ?'  She  drew  back  a  little  from 
me  as  she  said  this,  and  pressed  her  trembling  hand  to  her  forehead, 
saying,  as  if  to  herself,  '  His  friend  !  Have  you  forgotten  so  soon  ? 
I  can  never  forget.* 

There  was  intense  pain  in  her  tone,  reproach  to  me,  who  dared 
utter  words  of  love  to  her;  reproach  to  herself,  if  she  bad  in  any 
v^ayi  by  word  or  deed,  encouraged  my  infatuation.  But  I  was  blind 
and  mad,  and  cried  bitterly : 

'  0  love,  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  1  We  are  young  and 
strong,  and  have  years  of  life  before  us.  Shall  we  pass  them  in 
lonely  misery  because  death  has  carried  ofifthe  best  and  noblest? 
My  love  is  as  true  and  earnest  as  his  was,  though  I  can  never  be 
loved  as  he ;  yet  what  I  desire,  what  I  pray  for,  is  not  the  love  he 
won,  and  might,  had  he  lived,  have  worn  so  proudly.  No  ;  I  crave 
only  what  remains,  the  last  faint  embers  of  a  fire  too  sacred  to  bum 
afresh  ou  another  shrine.  The  year  you  ask  I  should  be  heartless 
indeed  to  refuse ;  till  thou  I  will  wait  in  patient  hope,  having  faith 
that  my  lovo  will  win  yoiu-s  at  last.' 

And  so  it  was  settled.  I  knew  by  the  tone  of  her  voioe  that  she 
hoped  long  ere  the  year  had  passed  I  would  have  forgotten  her ;  bat 
I  felt  that,  even  had  my  love  been  less  deep  than  it  was,  such  a 
woman,  once  known,  could  never  be  forgotten.  She  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  girls  one  meets  generally  in  society — so  gay  yet  so 
tender,  so  featlese  yet  bo  gentle,  so  careless  of  herself,  so  true  to 
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others.  I  said  nothing  of  this  to  her,  but  urged  her  to  remain 
vith  hor  parents  at  Cairns  till  I  should  again  see  her  ;  for  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  at  once  to  return  for  that  weary  year  to  my  regi- 
ment in  India,  to  try  amongst  its  wildest  scenery  to  pass  away  the 
time  that  appeared  endless  to  my  longing  heart. 

But  here  also  my  persuasions  were  of  little  avail.  One  pro- 
mise only  conid  I  exact  from  Mand;  it  was  that  she  and  her  parents 
abould  remain  a  month  longer  with  my  mother  and  sisters  before 
launching  themselves  upon  the  dismal  ocean  of  London. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  I  left  home  again,  with  a  sad  heart,  but 
a  bright  hope  before  me.  After  all,  what  was  a  year?  But  a  short 
time  indeed  to  those  who  hope — an  eternity  to  those  for  whom  hope 
is  dead,  or  in  whom  fear  reigns  in  its  stead.  And  I  had  no  fear. 
I  knew  that,  next  to  the  dead,  I  possessed  my  darling's  esteem,  and 
that  none  could  displace  me.  What  cause  had  I,  then»  to  be  sad^ 
I  asked  myself,  as  we  bounded  merrily  over  the  sparkling  wavelets 
of  the  summer  sea.  I  was  a  lucky  fellow,  after  all.  Only  for 
this  year,  this  hateful  year !  Bat  I  would  go  up  to  the  hills,  and 
while  it  away  as  beat  I  might,  hunting  big  game  there,  whose  skins 
would  furnish  trophies  I  might  proudly  lay  at  my  bright  love's  feet 
on  my  return.  So  I  built  castles  in  the  air,  watching  the  curling 
smoke  of  my  cigar  through  those  golden  days,  whilst  we  sped 
onwards  towards  Alexandria. 
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I  FOUND  a  wild  brier  down  in  the  glen, 

I  found  it  to  its  woe ; 
So  lissom  and  tall  it  flourished  then, 

With  its  blossoms  of  rosy  snow. 
No  thought  of  any  kind  had  I 

To  work  it  or  good  or  ill, 
But  it  caught  at  mo  as  I  pass*d  it  by. 

As  a  wanton  wild  thing  will. 
And  from  that  hour  for  many  a  day — 

'Twas  a  pleasure  I  now  condemn — 
I  went  to  gaze  on  its  blossom's  play 

And  the  curves  of  its  slender  stem. 
*Twas  a  pleasure  I  now  condemn ;  it  work'd 

At  last  to  a  fix'd  design — 
To  steal  my  pet  from  the  glen  where  she  lurk'd, 

And  make  her  entirely  mine. 
And  this  I  conld  do,  for  hard  by  tho  glen 

Was  a  garden  vast  and  fair, 
And  one  small  nook  of  that  wide  demesne 

I  was  bidden  to  tend  with  care. 
Ah,  then  I  was  young  and  eager  and  brave, 

I  knew  not  the  cruel  world ; 
I  only  thought  of  the  blossom's  ware 

And  the  stem  so  rarely  curl'd. 
I  carried  my  pet  to  my  garden  nook, 

And  I  work'd  with  such  loving  care. 
That  her  delicate  petula  I  barely  shook. 

And  the  dew  Btill  trembled  there. 
Then  who  bo  happy  as  I,  each  day 

To  tend  her  and  watch  her  grow — 
To  gaze  my  fill  on  my  darling  spray, 

With  its  blossoms  of  rosy  snow  ? 
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I  knew  not  the  cruel  world,  I  said ; 

But  a  single  month  went  by 
Ere  three  stout  knaves  by  the  devil  were  led 

In  my  garden  nook  to  spy. 
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'0,  ho  !'  quoth  odo,  with  a  sneering  langh^ 

•What  doth  this  wildling  here?' 
And  he  lightly  touched  my  brier  with  hia  staff, 

Bat  she  sbiver'd  with  pain  and  fear. 
Qnoth  the  second,  '  All  ilaanting  weeds  I  hate  ;* 

And  his  hand  with  the  billhook  rose — 
'  Nay,'  qaoth  the  third  ;   *  but  wait,  man,  wait : 

We'll  make  it  a  standard  rose.* 
They  seized  her,  despite  my  prayers  and  woe ; 

They  lopp*d  off  her  graceful  head. 
And  all  her  blossoiuB  of  rosy  anow 

They  scattcr'd  along  the  bed. 
They  bound  her  fast  to  a  rigid  stake 

That  she  neither  could  bend  nor  play ; 
If  she  tried  to  sprout  for  dear  life's  sake, 

They  shore  the  young  leaves  away. 
They  chpp'd  and  trimm'd  to  their  hearts'  desire. 

They  gave  thomselTes  little  ease, 
Till  they  grafted  a  bud  on  my  own  wild  brier, 

And  labell'd  her  '  Gloire  de  FEglise.' 
Through  the  long  drear  months  I  mourn'd  for  her  sake. 

For  ilie  thought  I  never  could  check, 
That  she  show'd  like  a  martyr  bound  to  the  stake, 

With  her  sentence  round  her  neck. 


m. 
But  when  the  summer  was  halfway  spent 

She  put  forth  a  singJG  bud ; 
'Twas  perfect  iu  shape  and  perfect  in  scent, 

And  the  crimson  hue  of  blood. 
The  whole  of  her  fresh  young  life  she  gave 

To  nourish  that  bantling  proud ; 
And  the  three  stout  knaves  they  came  to  rave 

And  crow  their  triumph  aloud. 
All  folk  made  cause,  so  glad  were  they 

To  shield  the  wonder  &om  iU, 
Till  the  Idrd  of  the  garden  paaa'd  that  way, 

And  he  stood  and  gazed  hts  fill. 
He  raised  his  hand ;  he  shook  his  head ; 

He  placed  the  bud  in  his  breast : 
'  She  has  done  her  penance,'  he  softly  said, 

'  And  now  she  shall  have  rest.' 
That  night  my  brier  began  to  droop  ; 

Within  three  days  she  was  dead ; 
She  could  not  faint,  nor  fall,  nor  stoop. 

For  the  stake  held  up  her  head. 
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But  tlie  three  stout  knaves  they  found  her  out 

For  her  tcDder  shoots  grew  sere, 
And  they  marvelled  much  how  it  came  about, 

And  their  groans  were  sad  to  hear. 
They  prated  of  worm  and  canker  and  blight, 

Their  lord  they  dared  not  blame ; 
But  their  sorrow  for  her  was  short  and  light, 

For  they  yow'd  she  was  saved  from  shame. 
'  'Twas  worth,  for  a  brier  to  bear  that  bud, 

A  lifetime  of  wanton  ease  ; 
No  rosy  snow,  but  rich  heart's  blood — 

A  genuine  '*  Gloire  de  I'Eglise,"  ' 
I  cannot  tell — it  may  have  been  so — 

But  I  curse  them  for  their  part ; 
When  they  took  her  from  me  she  was  happy,  I 

And  she  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
But  one  there  is  more  curst  than  they. 

More  curst  than  all  other  men, 
Who,  not  content  with  watching  her  play. 

Would  carry  her  off  from  the  glen. 
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